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An article a day of etiduung significance^ m condensed permanent booklet form 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^2iTi\idLxy 1945 


The only foundation for national greatness — 

Quicken the SpiritWthin^'bu 

Condensed from an address by 
The Rev Dr Peter Marshall 

Pdstoi of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington D G 


A nation obedient to the laws of God 
would lead the world America’s 
^ future depends upon her ac- 
cepting and demonstrating God’s 
government We hue the genius and 
the skill, the politiL'il forms, the 
wealth, the natuial icsources, and the 
ability to It'id the v\ hole world into a 
bright new tomoiiow in which the 
hopes of the humin heart ma> be 
achieved, and oui desires and pi lyers 
all realized There can be life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness available 
to all men, regai dless of their race or 
their color 

But we as indi\ iduals must learn to 
’ct God guide and control our hearts 
He can guide and control the heait of 
every individual — in government, in 
business, in labor, in management, 
and m the home In every situation, 

Pfter Marshall wro born m Scotland 
and educated in Technical College After 
working in a tube mill he came in 1927 , to 
the United States, where he studied lor the 
ninistry A gifted speaker, he served a pas 
lorate m Atlanta and last summer preached 
in the Fifth Ayenuc Presbyterian Church m 
New York City 


men can know the will of God, know 
exactly what they should do and be 
God’s guidance and God’s power are 
always available When men listen, 
God speaks But America cannot fol- 
low God’s plan until we — you and I 
— as individuals follow it 

There are evil forces within the 
nation Love of self, love of power 
and authority have enslaved the 
hearts of many Americans Our 
moral standards have been lowered — 
and no nation makes progress in a 
downward direction 

The old-time evangelists used to 
stress hell People no longer believe 
m hell — although they still mention 
It frequently in their conversation 
But today we are living in a time when 
enough individuals choosing to go to 
hell will pull the nation down to hell 
with them The choices you make deter • 
mine the way America will go We must 
decide between God and material , 
ism We must decide quicklv who is 
Chief — whom we will serve' 

Millions of people in America live 
in moral fogs, in spiritual twJight 
Modified immorality, on the basis of 
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cleverness, guides millions of people 
Modified dishonesty, within the let- 
ter of the law, is the practice of mil- 
lions more Yet our country is filled 
with people who are satiated with the 
materialistic philosophies that fill our 
stomachs and starve our souls, that 
supply gadgets while we forget God 
The time l^s come, because the hour 
IS late, when y^e must decide, and the 
choice before us is plain Christ — 
or chaos, conviction — or compro- 
m y , discipline — or disintegration* 
The average church membtr has 
forsaken the old disciplines He at- 
tends service when it is convenient 
His contribution of time, effort and 
money is seldom such as to involve 
real sacrifice The Church, the Bible 
and the Sacraments seem to hi\c no 
compulsion over his hie The cliuich 
has failed to challenge his faith and 
his vision The remedy for this sad 
state of affairs ivill he, I believe, in 
the seeking of God’s will for the 
individual church and the adopting 
of the daring program to which He 
IS challenging His church Our 


strength is limited only by our faitf 
in asking God’s help 

Let us be honest about W If w 
have thrown away our national heritage^ t) 
we no longer beluie that this nation was 
Joundtd under Cod^ ify contrary to what ir 
stamped upon our toins^ our trust u not in 
God but in something else, let us say so 
Let us at least not be hypocrites 

The challenge of these critical day 
IS that we begin to be trulv Christian 
in all our rt 1 itionships — or sto 
pre tending \\ c ii e fighting for toU 
victory, but we shill never achieve 
totd Mctoiy unless wc fight for total 
Christianity 

‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
ser\c” For it is m imperishable 
verity ‘ No man can ser\ e two mas 
ters Yc cannot Sf r\ ( God and mam- 
mon” Ihit IS the choice \m(iica 
must make, we must choose (jod — 
or go to hell* 


For certain ide^is in this address the 
author wishe s to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Our lighiine^ lailh by Dr Blanton 
Bclk (John Knox Pi ess Richmond, Va ) 



Now Is the Time for All Good Men — 

D on t think that >ou re either too \oung or too old to dr great things 
Jeffeison was 33 when he drafted the Declaration of Independence 
Benjamin franklin was 26 when he wrote Foot Richard s Almanac Charles 
Dickens was 24 when he began his Pukuuk Papers and 25 when he wrote 
Oliver Iwist McCormick was 23 when he invented the reaper and New- 
ton 24 when he formulated the 1 iw of gravitation 

But — Emanuel Kant at 74 wrote his finest philosophical works Verdi 
at 80 produced Falstaff and at 85 ivr Marta Goethe at 80 completed Faust 
Tennyson at 80 wrote Crossing the Bar Michelangelo completed his great 
cst work at 87 Titian at 98 painted the histone picture Battle of Lepantn 
Justice Holmes at 90 was still writing brilliant opinions, and George 
Bernard Shaw at 88 is still superbly Shavian —Louis Nizcr m Pug ant 
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Colonel Robert L Scotty Jr 
Author ol God Is My Go Pilot 

O VER THE tiny ail field of Kie- 
now, It in hour before dark, 
rain was falling The eight 
P-4o’s on the i unways showed their 
shark-noses through the ha 7 e 

Flight-leadci Johnny Hampshire 
peered out from the operations cave, 
looking for a bieak in the \ eather 
His squadron of the China Air Task 
Foice had come from Kunming to 
this field in casiein China ready for 
quick action — and now they had 
lived throuerh a week of stinking 
weather with nothing to do but gripe 
At that instant the alert came Then 
telephones began to ring “What the 
hell lb this, Captain Chow^” 

The Chinese officer stuck a red 
flag on the map “Don’t know R-15 
reports one unidentified plane, com- 
ing this way, flying very low ” 

Japs never came this far mland m 
this kind of weather And a single 
ship* They didn’t do that, either, 
beeause they had learned long ago 
that they’d never return 
Still, it might be a trick So Johnny 
said, “Get the alert shack Tell Cos- 
tello to get on my wing and stay close 
Keep Ae other six planes on the 
ground unless I call ” 

Two planes nosed down the run- 



The weird story of a mystery plane 

Condensed from the book 
“Damned to Glory” 

^ way, red mud sfl^lashing back 
into the slip stream, then wet, 
gray clouds seemed to engulf them 
In the radio cave they could heir 
Johnny asking for the position of the 
unknown plane Now it was reported 
only 20 miles to the east 
Johnny explained later what hap- 
pened He was about ten miles from 
the field, he said, when he saw the 
plane 200 feet below He maneuvered 
to attack This was an unidentified 
aircraft, coming from enemy terri- 
tory Orders were to shoot it down 
Johnny and Costello both fired 
at once The attack brought them so 
close that they could see the plane’s 
marking Costello screamed over the 
radio, “1 hat’s the American insicrne 
— It’s a P-40*” But they still sus- 
pected a trick It was the old Ameri- 
can insigne — blue background with 
whitf star and red center The 
United States hadn’t used it for neai ly 
a year, because the red center looked 
too much like the Rising Sun 
Johnny said he and Costello must 
have put a hundred rounds into the 
ship before they realized there was no 
use firing The P-40 had been literally 
shot to pieces before they ever saw it 
the cockpit had been nearly shot 
away, the fuselage was a sieve Then 
as he moved closer he saw that the 
deep wells into which the wheels fit 
when retracted were empty Bullets 
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couldn’t have done that It had never 
had wheels 

Now Johnny and Costello, flying 
close beside the P-40, could make out 
the pilot behind the jagged glass of 
the windshield, his head slumped 
forward on his chest They could see 
the long, dark hair and the bloody 
face Costello said later he was sure 
the man had been dead for some time 

Seconds afterward they saw the 
ghost plane hit the ground and ex- 
plode They maiked the spot in their 
minds 

Later, taking along the doctor, 
they navigated a truck around the 
rice paddies to the wrecked plant 

The P-40 had been really shot to 
hell It was riddled with bullets 
which had come from below and 
above, from behind and in front 
proving that enemy planes as well 
as ground fire had destroyed the 
ship None of the men could under- 
stand how the pilot had livid to fly 
the plane as fai as it must have come 
There wasn’t much left to idtutify 
him But in his leither jacket wtie 
letters, parts of which were legible, 
and a notebook diary partially de- 
stroyed 

^ ^ ^ 

People who knew him called him 
^‘Corn” Sherrill * They said it was 
because he liked corn likker so mueh 
back in South Caiolina He went to 
Manila in 1937 — first assigned to 
a pursuit squadron, later becoming 
, officer in charge of constructing a 
chain of auxiliary airfields 

Corn could leally fly He could 

*The name is fictitious, as are place 
names wherever necessary for the sake of 
military secunty — Ihe author 


January 

navigate to any point in the Islands, 
he could tell by the color of the water 
whethei he had let down through the 
clouds to the Sulu Sea or the Sea of 
Visayan He built airfields up and 
down the Islands, and he knew where 
they were In time his fields were 
completed, and Corn became a Dep- 
uty Squadron Commander 
After the fateful December 8, 1941, 
Coin flew reconnaissance and strafing 
missions with the dwindling air forces, 
retreating step by embattled step to 
the little emergency fields that he 
himself had built in the jungles 
On May 5 he found himself part 
of an outfit at Miramag on Min- 
danao, isolated from the rest of the 
woild Bitaan hid sui rendered So 
far IS he knew, the entire American 
might m the Islinds consisted of ii 
mechanics who had escaped to the 
southern island by devious routes 
and one ciitked up P 40 

1 h< y figured that then one plane, 
rebuilt with odds and ends from 
wiecks in the vicinity, would keep 
4 hcm in the war for a while Exet pt 
foi a bent pi op and a buckled fuse- 
lage, It was in pretty fiii shape lor 
the next two weeks they scouted e\ ery 
wreck in the neighborhood Finilly, 
foui miles from the bise, they found 
a P-40 with a silvagealDle fuselage 
Forty Moios helped them cany it, 
using rope a and poles, inch by inch, 
yard by yard, to Miramag — a ton 
or more of hull Whenever an enemy 
plane appeared overhead, they hastily 
coveied their load with palm Laves 
By August they had the good wmg 
from the old ship attached to the 
fuselage Then they iigged a tripod 
and swung the engine into place 
One wmg tank was leaking, so they 
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GHOST SHIP 


rg 45 GHOST SHIP # 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Pilot Robert Lee Scott’s applica 
tion for combat duty was rejected — he was too old, at 34 he 
wa^ informed to fly a fighter plane Assigned to transport strv 
ict in the Far fast he talked General Chennault into letting 
him have a P 40 In 1942 Colonel Scott, famous as the ‘One 
Man Air Force was given command of the American Arm> s 
fii St pursuit planes m China Besides many medals and citations, 
he held the Army record for enemy planes downed 

His book God Is My Co Pilot was calltd by the New York 
Times the most fascinating personal story of the war Damned to Glory is a collection of 
little known stories, brought togethei as a ti ibute to his courageous fellow fighter pilots 
and their long suffering planes The title is taken from a line in a poim Mr Scott wrote 
about th< P 10 s Damned bv words but flown to glory 



replaced it They removed the radio 
and dynimotor, and mounted a 50 
gallon tank in the higgage compart 
ment In the tanks ol a smashed B-i 7 
nearby they found gas They sti aight- 
ened the pi op by hammering it with 
a heavy mallet on the stump of a 
hardwood tree 

The pioblem of a retractable land- 
ing gear stumped them One of the 
sergeants sud jokingly, “If it would 
only snow, we could use skis,” and 
everybodv laughed But suddenly 
Sherrill remembeied that once he 
had taken off and 1 mded a P b with 
skis on jjbit grass 

The more they thought of it, the 
more they wanted to tiy it 

They figured out how to attach 
the skis, made of bamboo, and also 
how to “letract” them — which was 
simply to drop the skis by jerking a 
control wiie after the plane had taken 
off Once that ship got off the ground 
there would be no return And only 
one of them could go 

So they got out the maps to see 
where their plane could do the Japs 
the most damage They decided on 
Formosa It was 1000 miles to the 
great Jap naval station at Taihoku 
On the diina Coast, 250 miles far- 


ther, was the airfield of Kienow, 
With careful nuismg of his gas the 
pilot might be able to reach it 
Bv December 6 the 5000-foot grass 
runway had been cut with knives and 
everything was leady for tlv take 
off The P-40 looked weird on skis 
But she was complete, with four 300 
pound bombs and si\ 50 caliber 
machine guns 

Shell ill said, “How about makinir 
it an anniversary paity of the da\ 
those bastards struck us^ 1 11 leave 
here on the morning of December 8 ’ 
At nine o’clock on Dtcembei 8 
the men hustled the fighlei out of 
hei cover to the top of the luiiwiv 
Hci nose pointed downhill to the 
place where the cut sw ithc in the 
cogon gi \ss endc d at the edge of a 
cliff 

Corn shook hands with each of the 
men As he climbed into the cockpU 
he saw tears in their eyes He kn( w 
he w IS lookihg at them for the 1 ist 
time Over the dm of the engine he 
shouted that he would put the bombs 
where they’d huit the Jap most 
The men saw the fighter bounce 
along the 1 unway, teetering like a 
sandpiper on the unstable bamboo 
skids But with every bounce she 
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gathered speed Then with a higher 
whine and a bigger bounce the 
queer-looking ship was in the air 
and out over the cliff 
At 1000 feet, Corn leveled the 
plane and dropped the guy wires of 
the landing gear He brought her 
back once over the field, so that the 
cheering men could see the success of 
their months of labor Then he headed 
for Formosa 

Corn Sherrill reached the Japa- 
-ncse island five hours after his take- 
off — the ent mv affirmed that later 
The Jap had boasted that no Occi- 
dental had looked upon Formosa 
for 40 years Well, one was looking 
down this day — and the airfield he 
saw must have made Lieutenant 
Shell ill lick his lips — with its neat 
rows of parked fighters and bombers 
Ht strafed them row on row, and 
he cut the Jap flag from the head- 
quarters building with his wingtip 
He laid his first wingbomb right in 
the cm my offices En< my ships began 
to smoke, bur n and explode 

Now the P 40 was rocking with 


ack-ack bursts All Corn could do was 
keep low, where the gunners could not 
spot him too long at a time He con- 
tinued strafing every plane he could 
force his sights on 

Then the Zeros caught him Drop- 
ping his last bomb into a hangar, he 
fired into the attacking fighters in a 
desperate effort to blast his way out 
And between them, in some unknown 
way. Corn Sherrills heart and the 
P-4o’s sturdy body pulled away into 
the clouds on the correct course for 
China — witnout benefit of insti u 
ments Straight a die from T u 
hoku, to Fooehow, to Kienow — the 
warning net of the Chinese showed 
thit 

Out of the mist there came a plane, 
and then two others A shaip clatter of 
machine guns, and a ship and a pilot 
already mortally wounded were hit 
agun Sherrills bloody fare turned 
to peer through the shattered emopy 
at the shark-nosed American fighter, 
flving so close to him in lormation 
This was the life, all right Corning 
home* Mission complete Corn 

She 11 ill s work w IS done 


Unconventional Ending 

A DINNER concluding a long and boring comcntion n Chicago a 
par idt ol icluctant speakers had been pried from thtir chairs to ‘ sav a 
lew woids ” ^s the rbth orator took his seat, a sigh f f expectation filled 
tlie room Deliverance was in sight But no* The chairman was on his 
feet agun Pm sure this meeting does not want to bieak up without 
hearing from our good friend Ken Roe ” 

Mr Roe stood up Gentlemen ’ he said, “I am reminded of the 
btory of the two skeletons lor da\s they had been imprisoned in the 
mustie St closet imaginable 1 inallv, one skeleton said to the other, ‘What 
are we doing here anyhow^ Wmreupon, the other skeleton replied 
‘Pll be darned if I know But if we had any guts, we’d get the hell lut of 

here’” — Matt Rol min//i Saturday [ vevng J ast 



De Gaulle 


Condensed 
from Life 



Noel r Bui^ch 


G eneral Charles de Gaulle, 
- President of the Provisional 
Government of the Iicnch 
Republic, IS, among other things, an 
occasional movie-goer In Algiers last 
August, when he stopped off after 
his visit in the United Stites to get 
ready to move to Pans de Gaulle’s 
aide arranged for i showing of Snow 
White and the Sioen Dwarfs, chiefly 
to please de Gaulle s youngest daugh- 
ter, who is 1 6 All the de Gaulles en- 
joyed the film, but one incident 
pleased the Gencial especially — the 
moment when Snow \\ hite, suffering 
from the effects of enchantment, is 
revived bv a kiss from the Prince 
At this point de Gaulle turned to one 
of his aides and made a character- 
istic comment “Excellent,” said the 
General “I like people who can rise 
again ” 

Almost Plutarchian m its aptness, 
this story would be less plausible if 
told about someone who lacks de 
Gaulle’s capacity for identifying him- 
self with history or legend In addi- 
tion to perceiving his allegorical re- 
semblance to the heroine or perhaps 


the Prophet 


V ko to iindeLHt mdiii^ tli* 
It adcr of 1 r im t the sec n l 
id ills L nicl iiitliic lice 


the Prince in Snow White, 
de Gaulle has been re- 
potted as comparmg him 
self w ith Clemenceau, Na 
polcon and Joan of Arc 
In fact, of course, if he* 
indulges in such analogies, de Gaulle 
is doing himself a mild injustice since, 
unlike any of the above, he occupies 
a place which is entirely unique in 
the history of France 
History redounds with the names 
of homemade national heroes and 
also includes the names of many e\ 
lies who, ignoied at home, have done 
well for themselves elsewhere De 
Gaulle, however, left liis native land 
as an ordinary citizen and returned 
as chief of state 

Before de Gaulle came back "^o 
Fiance last June there was consid 
erable doubt as to how enthusiasti- 
cally he would be received In the 
months that have elapsed since then 
his personal prestige has shown great 
durability Ihere is much civil ten 
Sion in France, but no rival leader 
has appeared, and it is probable that 
if a plebiscite were held tomorrow 
de Gaulle would get an overwhelm 
ing majority of votes for head man 
But no plebiscite will be held, since 
the General’s policy is to postpone 
national elections as long as 2,600,000 
voters are absent in Germanv 
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At cabinet meetings de Gaulle, a 
man who has few close friends, tals.es 
a rather distant attitude even to his 
closest political associates He usually 
allows his ministers to talk themselves 
out and then proposes his own solu- 
tion m short, carefully balanced sen- 
tences 

Any display of verbosity or hesita- 
tion irritates de Gaulle One day last 
spring one of his aides was explaining 
that morale in France was slipping 
De Gaulle listened thoughtfully and 
remarked, “We must end the wax 
quickly Another member of the 
group, eager to agree with his chief, 
nodded and added, “Yes, it s nects 
sary that it shouldn’t diag along ” 
De Gaulle gave the speaker a dis 
gusted look and said, ‘How light 
you are ’ If it is to end quickly it cei 
tainly shouldn’t drag along ’ 

His tolerance for indecision is espc 
cially shoit When the lice licnch 
were fighting \ ichy troops in Syr 1 1 
a captured \ ichy colonel is brought 
to de Gaulle and beg^n explaining 
his attitude He had seen no news 
papers, he said, could seaicely rely 
on the ladio, and theieforc had found 
It impossible to tell what was hip 
peniiig De Gaulle walked over to 
the colonel, leaned down and whis 
peied bitteily, “Listen* I can tell 
you on lehable authority that the 
Gei mans ai e in Pans ” 

De Gaulle’s sarcastic tongue and 
his readiness to deliver sharp moial 
judgments are only two of a good 
many things about him that make 
him puzzling to his contemporaries 

U S recognition of de Gaulle in- 
volved the question of whether to rec- 
ognize him as soldier or politician 
Basically he is neither He is pri- 


marily a prophet in the Old Testa 
ment sense of a grand-scale philoso- 
pher-in-action As such, de Gaulle 
has been a practicing piophet almost 
since infancy 

His original attiibute was his last 
name, which he acquired 54 yeais 
ago from his father, a profcssoi in the 
Jesuit college in Pans The Gaulle por- 
tion, which IS popularly considered 
to mean France, is obviously a happy 
coincidence for a man who was to 
become a national symbol De in most 
French names connotes membership 
m the aristocracv, but in the north 
of France de has no social implication 
whatever and the de Gaulle familv 
belonged not to the anstociacv but 
to the intcllectu al branch ot the 
whitc-collai class In pre iching ledis- 
tribution of wealth ht is behaving in 
line with his bickgiound and up 
bunging 

1 he eldci de GaulL was an austeie 
but undcist Hiding puent Adopting 
his fathci as a pattern, young Ch ules 
absoibcd fiom him a sobei and re 
sponsilile air winch, because it suited 
his abnoimal si/e (six feet four), le- 
mamtcl a settled ]) u t of his ch irae tei 
and latei uded him in the pi icticc 
ot serious pioiahecy From his father 
he also absorbed an unquestioning, 
Puritan type of C atholicisrn which is 
perhaps the salient and certainly the 
most widely undervalued part of 
his general motivation With that 
deep-rooted and disciphned faith he 
combines the cold logic ot a French 
intellectual 

Serious, introverted and o/ergrown, 
young de Gaulle devoted more time 
to books than to play His good marks 
in school helped him into ^he French 
West Point, St Cyr, whe’ e his nick- 
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name was ‘ the lone; asparagus ” Im- 
mediately after graduation the young 
prophet met the man who replaced 
his father as a model This was the 
colonel ol his regiment, a solemn, 
self contained little officer named 
Henri Philippe Pclain Foi nearly 
two years de Gaulle served at the 
fiont under Petain Then the associa- 
tion was inteiiupted when de Gaulle, 
already wounded twice, was wounded 
so severely as to enable the Gei m ins 
lo capture him 

In prison camp de Gaulle concen 
tr ited on effoi ts to get out, but he also 
hid ample periods for meditation 
These in part he devoted to commit 
ting vast sections of French classic 
uithois to a inemoiy so well stocked 
that he could write out for his fellow 
inmates whole books of Homei, Cae 
sii and Ovid which he had rcid in 
school 

\nother important foimitive e\ 
perience theie was an acqinintince 
with a young Russian capt nn De 
Gaulle hid a sciious, methodical 
mind The Russian had a spt cull tive, 
uninhibited one The two men sli uck 
sparks fiom e ich othei Talking to 
the Russian about warf ire, Luiope in 
politics and their own futures, de 
Gaulle beg in to foi mulate his ow n 
notions moie specificallv When the 
war ended he and his fellow piisonei 
parted company and met only once 
igain This was in Pans in 1936 when 
the young Russian captain, lukha 
chevsky, had become a marshal of 
the Soviet Union Himself a prophet 
of sorts. Marshal Tukhachevsky was 
purged a yeai later for his failings as 
such 

^fter the war de Gaulle ex- 
pounded his ideas about the future 
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of warfare as a professor at St Cyr 
His lectures were published in 1932 
as a book With the Maginot Line 
undei construction, all French mili- 
tary theory was based on defense, 
and defense in turn was based on 
drawing the enemy into a “compart- 
ment of terrain’* which had been se- 
lected as most suitable foi his anni- 
hilation Gi\en a chance to prove his 
contiary theories in the war college 
maneuvers, de Giulle ignored the 
comp irtment selected by his advci- 
sary and won a lesoundmg victory • 
He was lepiimanded by his m medi- 
ate supeiiois but praised by Petain 

In 19^4 de Gaulle predicted the 
forthcoming war m a volume called 
The Irmy of thi Future He accurately 
dngnosed the weikness of the Magi- 
not svstdn, pointed out that motor- 
ized ti mspoit hid levolutiomzed 
warfare and aigucd that aimies 
should be built iround mobile coips 
of highly ti allied specialists Deiided 
m Fi iiicc this book was h iiled in 
Gei manv as a m isu 1 piece 1 his en i 
bled de Gaulle to meet the piophtUe 
test of being w ithout honoi in his own 
country Its chillv icception by the 
French General Staff also caused him 
to lose faith in his preceptor, Petiin 
Foi the next half dozen yeirs de 
Gaulle’s diligent dissemination of his 
thcoiics bored innumerable Pans 
dinner parties and innumerable gov- 
einmcnt officials fiom cabinet 1 ink 
down Prictically no one paid my 
alien tion to his theories except an ei 
r itic voung politician, Paul Re) 
naud 

The maps which de Gaulle dreiv 
for Reynaud on restaurant table 
cloths were almost identical with 
those the Gciman General Stall used 
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for Its breakthrough in the spring of 
1940 That year de Gaulle commanded 
the hastily assembled Fourth Armoied 
Division, and in brilliant tank coun- 
terattacks at Laon and Abbeville 
won two of the few actions the French 
Army fought A few days later Rey- 
naud, by then Premier, made him 
Under Secretary of State for War 
De Gaulle the prophet was chal- 
lenged by events which, to every 
other soul in France, seemed to mean 
complete catastrophe Indeed, the 
total wreck of France was exictlv 
what was needed to set a match to 
his fiery conviction that he had a 
mission to save her 

De Gaulle tried to get Reynaud to 
fight on, he then conferred with 
Churchill at ^nd later from 

England issued ^^fcmous proclama- 
tion that ^TranciPias lost a battle, 
but Fiance has not lost the war ’’ 
In London he set himsdf up, with 
somewhat grudging British consent, 
as leader of the I ree French 
De Gaulle made it clear that he 
thought of himself not as representing 
merely France’s war effort but Fiance 
as a whole, and behaved accordingly 
This procedure naturally discon 
certed hrst Churchill and then Roose- 
velt who, both brilliant politicians, 
had had few previous experiences 
with prophets Roosevelt, after meet- 
ing de Gaulle at Casablanca, is said 
to have remarked that he could un- 
derstand how a man might regard 
himself as Clemenceau or as Joan of 
Arc, but not how he could think of 
himself as both at the same time 
Churchill IS said to have remarked 
more recently that of all the crosses 
he has had to bear the Cross of Loi- 
laine was heaviest 
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Dreary as de Gaulle’s squabbles 
with Giraud, Churchill, Roosevelt 
and everyone else seemed at the 
time, his method helped nationalize 
French resistance to the advantage 
both of the invasion and of liberated 
France Furthermore, once they got 
used to de Gaulle’s oracular behav- 
ior, both Churchill and Roosevelt 
came to like him 

In London the General’s manner, 
always aloof and taciturn, was often 
noticeably nervous Since getting 
home he has seemed calmer and 
more amiable He is now m a position 
not unlike that of Moses when, all his 
convictions strengthened by the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, nearing at last 
the dear hills and cities of his prom- 
ised land, h6 brought forth his tablets 

In common with most prophets 
de Gaulle has a sense of personal des- 
tiny which appears to render him im- 
mune to the fear of death The day 
after he arm ed in Pans last August, 
he walked unguarded down the 
Champs filysees between massed 
cjowds and knelt calmly at Notre 
Dame despite a spatter of snipers’ 
bullets from the organ loft 

De Gaulle confeired with resistance 
leaders on the pioblems of restarting 
the wheels of government and by the 
end of a fortnight had outlined a pio- 
gram Most of the items in the de 
Gaulle New Deal — like votes lor 
women, state control of heavy indus- 
try and trial ol leading rollabora- 
tionists — had been agreed upon by 
clandestine communications with in- 
terior resistance leaders before the 
liberation The collaborationist trials 
will help gratify the insatiable French 
appetite for prolonged and noisy 
legal proceedings For the lest, the 
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de Gaulle program has been held in 
abcyanci by the continuation of the 
war and the exigencies of Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Force As long as most of the a\ aih 
ble trinsport in France is used in 
hauling supplies to the fiont, the 
Provisional Government cannot do 
much about its immediate civilian 
problem of reviving industry, repair- 
ing w\r d image or even resettling 
evacuees The divisions in Frince 
cMtainly compose a design for social 
disoider, it not eivil wu That, ex- 
cept foi 1 lew spoi adic Maquis relx,l 
lions 111 the south of Fiance, nothing 
ol the sort has yet developed is due 
in part to de Gaulle’s presence and in 
part to this good hindling of the 
problem 

When It became clear that the war 
might last through the winter and 
ihat his progr iin of socializ ition and 
1 econstruc tion would h ive to aw iit 
Its end the Gtnei il stirted on tours 
throughout the country These help 
him maintain contact with legional 
luthorities and enable him to deliver 
to assemblies of rui il citizens britf 
homilies on good behavior, for which 
he gets tremendous ovations 

In small gatherings de G tulle, who 
h IS a rigid beai ing, severe expression 
md a monotonous deep voice, is an 
unimpressive speaker But, equipped 
Mth a market place full of people 
and a good amplify mg system, he 
gives a much better account of him- 
self A new timbre of conviction and 
authority resounds m his voice He 
has only one gesture, a rigid pumping 


of one or both arms from the elbow, 
but this lack of oratorical finesse 
goes with his restrained, classic vo 
cabulary and ramrod carriage 

The future of Europe depends to 
a considerable extent on whether 
France will be able to resurrect or 
even surpass its former grandeur 
What Fr mee can do m this direction 
depends at least temporarily on de 
Gaulle Nothing m his present lie 
havioi suggests that he is either un- 
conscious of or abished by this op- 
portunity ' 

In governing Fiance under present 
conditions, de Gaulle has cert im ad 
vantiges One is th\t the countiv, 
dcspiU Its immeciiite spiritual and 
praetic il liabilities, is relatively sound 
on a long term basis The French 
economy is based on 1 iimmg I icneh 
farmers have been going about their 
business so long, under so manv it 
gimes, that they cm be counted on 
to continue doing so \nother idv u\ 
tage IS that Frincc s complex system 
of loe 1 government remained mtatt 
through the Germ m occupation and 
still functions 

On the other hand, while sound 
for the long term, 1 r mee is m a mtss 
for the short ter m — w ith sc veral mil 
lion people bombed or shelled out of 
their homes, no transportation, very 
few communications m working or- 
der, industry at a standstill and a ma 
jor war going on If de Gaulle can 
solve these immediate problems, he 
will deserve not merely recognition 
from the United States but tht 
thankj of a troubled planet 
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an'v thing compar ibk in mass 
Instena \ou nctd to go bark 
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ind the ( }iihh<n a C insade ’ 

Condensed from 
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Bruce Bliven 


AT NINE o’clock 111 the morning, 
New York’s Paramount 
Theater is full and ilrtidy 
the line outside, waiting to buy tick 
ets, goes around the corner But this 
IS nothing, you should have been 
here last Thursday, which was a 
holiday There were 10,000 tiying to 
get in, and 150 extra policemen to- 
tally failed to keep order Shop win 
dows wcie smashed people were hint 
ajid c lined off in 'imbulances 
Bcc luse the average fin stayed foi 
two 01 three pcrfoi mances, the tiou 
[)le outside went on ill day Out ol 
,tjoo who were in then seats for the 
first show, only 2t)0 came out whin 
the sec ond show stai ted Some people 
wcic in line before midnight ol the 
piivious day One man said he hid 
tried to buy an early place m line loi 
his daughter lor $8, but had been re 
fused \ woman in line with hei 
daughter long belore the doois 
opened said the girl threatened to 
kill heiself if kept home 

This as you have guessed, is the 
migic spell of The Voice a phe- 
nomenon of mass hysteria that is seen 
onlv tw o or three times m a century 
You need to go back not merelv to 
Lindbtigh and Valentino to under- 
stand it, but to the dance madness 
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that overtook some 
Geiman villages in 
the Middle Ages, or 
to the Children’s Crusade 
The Voice needs a hollow square of 
policemen to protect him anywhere 
he goes, his telephone calls swamp 
an\ switchboard, his mail runs into 
the thousands per day So does his 
income he averages more than S20 - 
000 a week the year around His 
admirers send him all sorts of pres- 
ents, and when he advises them to 
put their money into war bonds, they 
ti) to give the war bonds to him, or 
one ol his childien 

One girl wore a bandage for thice 
wetks on her aim at the spot wheic 
‘ 1 1 inkie touched me ’ Another went 
to 56 consecutive performances in a 
theatei where he was pi tying Merely 
to see him cross the sidewalk fiom an 
automobile to a broadcasting station, 
younv idolators lined up five hours in 
advance Two girls picked up by 
police m Pittsburgh had spent their 
whole savings and run away from 
their home m Brooklyn because The 
Voice was appearing in the Pennsyl- 
vania city Ihe Voice’s home is in- 
vaded by young giils who make a 
pretext of asking foi a drink of water, 
or to use the bathroom framed 
nurses have to be on the premises in 
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any theater where he appears, to 
soothe the hystciical (Some who 
taint have ^onc ten oi 12 hoiiis with 
out food to set successive p<iform 
met s ) It is somtthincj to think about 

At 9 10 a m , in ide the theater, the 
over ornitc red and £?old dccoiations 
are almost submei^tci under a sea oi 
youthful temininitv Almost all those 
present bclon" to the bobby -socks 
briG;ide, age perl ips 12 to 16 Hun- 
dreds of them uc \\* aring the polk i 
dotted blue bow tie popularized by 
their idol All hough his appe 11 ance is 
still m houi away, they are in a 
mood to sque il and squeal they do 
The movie w hit h gi incls its way 
across the scitcn is a loutine affaii, 
but the bobby sockstrs tike it big, 
with wild bursts oi applause in unex- 
pected pi ices 

The elccliic contagion of excite- 
ment steadily mounts is the him ends 
and the stage show begins Ihtn, at a 
limiliar bar ol music recognized by 
the devout, the ciowd goes eom- 
pleltly crazy It is the entrance cut 
for 1 he Voice J ht shrieks rise to i 
Clashing crescendo sut h as one hears 
but rirely in i lifetime Through tht 
poilieres at the side of the stage 
Lomes a pleasant- ippc aring young 
man in an expensive brown tweed 
coat and blown doeskin trousers 
With gawky long steps he moves 
awkwardly to the center of the stage, 
while the shrieking continues The 
bobby-soeksers are on their feet now, 
ajipl auding fi antic ally A few of them 
slump into their seats, either fainting 
01 convincing themselves that they 
aie doing so Some of them rush 
down the aisle to get as close as possi- 
ble to their hero 

Standing at the microphone, he 
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looks, under the spotlight, like a 
young Walter Huston He has a head 
of tousled black curls and holds it 
awkwardly to one side as he gestures 
clumsily and bashfully with his long 
arms, trying to keep the ciowd quiet 
enough for him to sing Emhraceahle 
You Contrarv to expectation, he ap- 
pears in excellent health, with a face 
that seems tanned, not made up A 
gill sitting by me says, ‘ I ook he h is 
bioad shoulders,” and her boy intnd 
replies scornfully, “Aw, nuts* Pads*” 
Obviously he is right ^ 

Now , h i\ ing with difficulty crea ted 
\ partial state of order The Voice 
pel forms Diffidently, almost bash- 
fully, y( t with sure showmanship and 
magnificent timing, he sings five or 
SIX songs, with inteivals of patter 
between them His voice seems a 
pie isant, unti aincd light baritone — 
a weak one, were it not boosted in 
po\/er bv the microphone When he 
smo-s sadly “Pll walk alone,” the 
child sitting next to me shouts in 
seemingly genuine anguish, “1 11 walk 
wid ya, Frankie,” and so in various 
words, do several hundred others 
When the song says that nobody loves 
him, a faithful protagonist on my 
right groans, “Are you kiddin’, 
Frankie”’ Then the whole audience 
fills into an antiphony with him, 
Frankie shouting “No* ’ and the au 
dience “\es* ’ five or six times 
Presently he is singing I verythinff 
Happens to Me — a song which seems 
to be a running diary of his recent life 
He bleaks all rules for romantic 
heroes by talking about his wife and 
two children and mentions the fact 
that another child is on the way Far 
from being repelled by this evidence 
of domestic bliss, his audifnce seems 
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enraptured They shriek, even during 
his songs, until he is forced to take 
steps “Shut he cries, with mock 
ferocity The kids see through him, 
they understand perfectly that he 
doesn’t mean it 

Another song, and he has van- 
ished, amid a hailstorm of those 
astonishing high-pitched shrieks In- 
stantly the orchestra swings into The 
Star-Spangled Banner^ and twin spot- 
lights center on American flags whip- 
ping in the breeze created by electric 
fans — obviously the only way to 
a\oid a not 

What is the cause of it alP It is 
reasonable to suppose that it began 
as a publicitv stunt, with the first 
swooi ers and screamers hired bv a 
press agent But today it is a genuine 
miss phenomenon Thousands of 
^irls profess to be spellbound just 
iiom hearing The Voice over the 
radio, never having seen him in the 
flesh 

Doubtless the phenomenon has sev 
oral sources Partly, it has become i 
fid now, with girls of a certain age 
to join in the hysterics You go e\ 
ueeting to be overpoweied, and if 
soil weren’t, vou’d feel you hadn t 
hid your money’s woith Just plain 
sev may have a great deal to do with 
It But It runs deeper than that Al- 
though I am told that devotion to 
Th( Voice IS found in all classes of 
society, nearly all of the bobby 


socksers I saw gave every appearance 
of being children of the poor Oddly 
enough, there is a solidity and sure- 
ness about this young singer that is 
out of all proportion to his physical 
frailness I would guess that he repre- 
sents to these children a dream of 
what they themselves might conceiv 
ably do or become He earns a million 
a year, and yet he talks their lan- 
guage, he is just a kid from Hoboken 
who got the breaks He aligns himself 
with the youngsters and against the 
adult world It is always ‘ we” and 
never “you ” 

But my strongest impression was 
not th'it Frankie means so much to 
the bobby-socksers is that eve rvthmg 
else means so little Our civilizition 
has produced an impiessive multiplic 
ity of material things, and yet, if I 
read the bobby-socksers aright, we 
have left them with a hunger still 
unfulfilled a hunger lor heroes, foi 
ideal things that do not appear, or at 
least not in adeqinie quantities in a 
civilization that is so busv miking 
"^d selling gadgets as ours Whatever 
else you may say of the adontion of 
The Voice, it is a strictly noncommer 
cial enterprise, a selfless idolatry 
which pays its 75 cents at the box 
office and asks in return only the 
privilege of being allowed to rum it«! 
vocal cords Perhaps Frankie is moie 
important as a symbol than most of 
us are iware 


( 



0Z/UKINO his campaign for governor of New Jeisey in 1940, Charles Edison, son of 
the inventor, introduced himself by explaining “People will inevitably associate me 
with my father, but I would not have anyone believe that I am tiading on the name 
Edison I would rather have you know me merely as the result of one of my father’s 
earlier experiments ” — Contributed by Carl J Aia Bostelmann 
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Edward T Cheyjitz 

T he Glass Bottle Bloweis for 
many ycais had an unwiitten 
liw thit after a member had 
finished a bottle of beer it was his 
duty to bleak it in ordei to provide 
employment for bottle bloweis Latei 
they asked ^ill labor to avoid beer in 
cins and drink only beei in bottles, 
without legard for the brother union- 
ists who midt cans 

Some locals of the United Automo- 
bile WoiKeis asked all labor to buy 
only motorcars with running boards 
They made lunning boards, and they 
hoped to stay the progress of stream- 
lined design 

Such attitudes weie chaiactenstic 
of some of the prewar thinking of 
Ameiican labor Now the war has 
made everybody think of the quick- 
est way to pioduce the most But 
what about postwai^ Will Amtiican 

Edward T Chi \fitz is national chau- 
man of the Casting Division of CIO s Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Woikers He is also a 
member of the CIO s Reconversion C om 
mittee and labor consultant to the War 
Production Board A graduate of the Um- 
vczsity of Michigan, IQ34, his major studies 
were mathematics anci economics He went 
to work for the Doehler Die Casting Com- 
pany of Toledo, making his way up through 
the C 10 s local in that company, and soon 
became national head of his uraon 


A progressive labor leader speaks out 
on the one way to raise America’s — 
and the world’s — living standard 

labor return to demanding bottles 
and running boards without legard 
to economy, efficiency and pi ogress'^ 
The answer may decide the suc- 
cess or failure of the ideas of our nu- 
meious postwdi planning committees 
Plans alone, goveinment alone, can- 
not solve the problem of full employ 
mt nt and a bettei life 
The test of progitss is whtthei 01 
not management and laboi can hnd 
a common giound The> can find 
that giound, I contend, m jointly pm 
suing the high road of production 
Labor should take a positive stand 
foi “No Shackles on Production ” 
Laboi in the past has accused 
monopolistic capital and fairn gioups 
and sometimes even goveinment it 
self of following an “economy of 
scarcity ” But labor itself has also 
been guilty “Pegging production” — 
requiring two men to do the work of 
one — IS equivalent to “plowing un 
der ” The holding back of laboi sug- 
gestions for mgproved production is 
the same thing as monopolistic cap 
itahstic holding back of new invcn 
tions and methods 

For this attitude, often both sides 
can be blamed I know of numeious 
prewar cases, where workers delibei 
ately held down production because 
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of management’s policies In a large 
Detroit plant a workman was set the 
task of stamping out loo pieces of 
sheet metal an houi, 800 a day He 
discoveied it was possible to stamp 
two sheets of steel with one stroke of 
the press, without injuring the press 
or the die He proceeded to do it 
Soon, by working slowly, he man'iged 
to keep at work six hours a day The 
other two hours he spent windtring 
around the plant 

His foreman grew suspicious but 
before he could fathom the explana 
tion the union steward then sug- 
gested to the woiker that he stop 
feeding two sheets into the press and 
go back to the old one-sheet method 
V\ hy* Because the steward was air nd 
the foreman might discover the rew 
method and institute it on all the 
pres',cs resulting in more work for 
tht s line pav 

In many lactones workmen have 
evei y reason foi thus holding back on 
output Yet, it something is wiong m 
dumping coffee into the sea and 
slaughtering little pigs, so something 
IS wrong in lestiicting industrial pro 
duction To I'ght the situation will 
require leadership by both manage 
ment and lafjoi I should like to see 
labor take the initiative 

Linion memf)ers must be educated 
to accept the principle that it is good 
unionism as well as good American- 
ism to practice high productivity 
While we insist on a more equitable 
distribution of income, we cannot 
withhold an endorsement of high 
productivity until that end is achieved 
Labor cannot increase its own share 
of goods by producing less 

But what about management^ 

Fust Management itself must be- 
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lieve in “America, Unlimited” and 
m an economy of abundance It must 
also realize that Ameiican enterprise 
can expand only as America s buying 
power expands 

Industry can use its advances in 
efficiency three ways increased prof- 
its, increased wages, ^gcreased prices 

No one who has studied America’s 
development can doubt that profits 
may benefit society lo do so, how- 
ever, they must be reinvested in new 
plants, new machii es, putting new 
men to work 

Admitting the lole of profits, labor 
would like to see management’s ad- 
vances m e ffic lency also go into higher 
wages or lowei puces Both, in the 
long run, come to the same thing If 
motor car prices go down, then the 
worker can more quickly buv a car 
If wages go up in lint with elhciency, 
then inoie cars can be sold 1 00 often 
this bisic American philosophv has 
been violited by monopoly iction 
and price rigging In the years ahead 
we want to see the philosophy of 
volume md high uage and low prue 
it ally work If it dots, there is no 
conflict imong profits, prices and 
wages All can contiibute to a better 
standard of living 

Second Management should ac- 
cept certain ‘public techniques” 
lor maintaining the national income 
— such devices as the use of the 
federal budget to ward off the worst 
features of boom (as in 1929) and of 
bust (as in 1933) It should also en 
dorse a broader social-secuntv pro- 
gram to protect workers /vho are 
shifting jobs or who are laid up 
through no fault of their own The 
American worker will not be inter- 
ested in increased efficiency if it 
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tans workinfif himself out of a job 
Thi^d Manaejement must further^ 
not fight^ union cooperation in efh 
ciency advances If labor is to pi actice 
high productivitv, it must have some 
measure of responsibility within the 
plant Industrial engineering firms 
devoted to the increasing of produc- 
tion are today known as ‘ manage- 
ment consultants ” They ought to be- 
come “production consultants,’ used 
l)> both management and labor 

Finally, labor should welcome “in- 
(enti\es” “Incentive” plans today 
are not accepted by the large m ijor- 
itv of workers, because they have been 
\ery much abused by management 

In a plant in Cleveland Ohio, a 
new joIj was introduced lor \ gun 
part with a rate of %i 05 a hundred 
pai ts In a month another part, 
w P h only small differences, w is intro- 
duced at a lower rate Ihen seveial 
othei simiWr parts were introduced 
It a still lower rate In a few months 
the rate was down to 70 cents a hun- 
dred paits Ihe rate was gi idually 
being cut because laboi was extend- 
ing Itself 

No incentive pi in cm work in 
such circumstances The worker will 
not let himself be made into a hoise 
who has a bag of oats m fiont of him 
md who keeps moving faster but 
nevei 1 caches the oats Management, 
il It wants laboi s all-out efficiency, 
must agree to union collaboration in 
1 ict finding, so that time-study and 
incentive pavments can be put on an 
honest and scientific basis 

The Packard Motor Car Company 
of Detroit employs some 39,000 peo- 
ple It was besieged each day with 
hundreds of grievances — workers 
el liming that too much v/ork was 


being assigned to them, foremen 
claiming that workers were loahng 
and were spreading six hours work 
over eight President Christopher of 
the company and President Mathews 
of the union local de cidcd that some- 
thing should be done 

They called in a firm of mdustrnl 
engineers A class w is established, 
with 1 3 people from man igement and 
13 from the union, to studv the basic 
elements of time studv, so that thev 
could then go out into the plant and, 
after a scientific determination of the 
facts by both sides, elimin'ile the • 
charges of speedmg-up on the one 
hand and of loafing on the other 
Good lesults ore alieidv evident 
Mr Ml thews says this kind of lomt 
activity is the onl> way to sound 
management laboi relilions, ititk 
resulting pi oduct ion ejfuiencv 

To get such 1 result likts courige 
on both sides — and humor A loint 
time studv progiim w is institund 
in a Dclioit plmt Ihe union, being 
skeptic il chose its fightingest stc w ircl 
to be a tune study repre sentotiv t I he 
training was completed, a woiktr in 
the plant had a timc-stud\ com- 
plaint, he natur illy sent for the rough 
steward The steward, now a time- 
study representative, spent the better 
part of i day observing the worker s 
pace and motions Then the workci 
turned eagerly to him and sud 
‘ The company is cheating me 
Right^” 

“No,” said the steward ‘\ou\e 
been given a fair time study md a 
fair rate on this job ” 

The worker looked at the sn w rrd 
and bitterly exclaimed “\ou wck 
better when you were ignor int ’ 

Such things happen m the earlv 
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days of joint time study programs 
In the long run both workers and 
their representatives will argue their 
cause only when they decide it is 
just, and they can decide it hen it is just 
only if they have the facts Labor par- 
ticipation in production controls gives 
labor access to the facts 

Ihis is particularly necessary when 
basic wige rates are being set for 
each job One worker considers him- 
self worth as much as the man next 
to him, inequalities in pay are head- 
aches to both company and union 
unless reasons for differentials are 
based on well understood facts At 
the Doehlcr Die Casting Company 
management and union tackled this 
problem jointly In each of the com- 
pany’s plants two company repre- 
sentatives and two union representa- 
tives worked with a neutral ^ ngineer 
Every job was ‘ eviluatcd ” A com- 
mon y irdslick was established to 
measure the relation of one ]ob to 
anothtr lor the first time in the 
company’s history it got a scientific 
wage structure Ihe result has been 
high morale and an outstanding war 
production record 

Laboi s icceptmcc of high pro- 
ductivity will 1)1 ing out numerous 
suggestions from workers Nobody 
knows a job better than the man 
working on it M'lnagement should 
encourage suggestions, not in the 
old suggestion box way, but in a new 
way through joint management la- 
bor admimsti a tion The woi kcr must 
feel that his ideas are protected and 
recognized \ worker in a plant in 
Pennsylvania had the job of filing four 


projections from a flange It took four 
strokes He got the idea of welding 
two files together and of thus com- 
pleting the job in two strokes The 
foreman said “Impractical ” A few 
weeks later the company introduced 
the double file and said it was due to 
a foreman’s brainstorm Ihis is a 
common expeiifcnce in industry 
Thus far I have argued that the 
philosophy of abundance, govern- 
mental measures for smoothing the 
flow of the national income, and 
union-management cooperation for 
tfliciency lead together toward high 
productivity and full employment 
However, the case cannot be stated 
only in terms of our own domestic 
economy The economic health of 
other countries affec ts ours For com 
plefe full employment we need an 
increasing volume of woild trade 
World trade is no one-way street We 
must buy from the woT'ld and sell to 
the world How much we sell dt pends 
on how efficiently we produce 

Our market abroad can be un- 
-^hmited if we follow the policy of sell- 
ing ‘more foi kss” more value for 
less monev But if we go in for low 
productivity and high prices, the 
great two-way market between Amer- 
ica and the world will dry up and die 
— and with it the best hope for m 
ternational cooperation 

Now IS the time for courageous 
labor leaders to revise their attitudes 
both nationally and internationally 
^nd now is the time for courageous 
leaders of management themselves 
to adopt new attitudes if labor is to 
follow the path of progress 
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'owto Pick a Mate 


T odw the chances that our 
young people \m11 find happi- 
ness through marri ige ire slim, 
indeed The rise of oui di\orcc rate is 
frigliunincr Om minngc in fi\e or 
si\ 1 indcd on the rocks in 1940 By 
1946 It IS expected to be one in four 
And li long r ingc trends continue, 
the rite will be one m two in 50 
\cais 

I Ik re are deeper reasons thin the 
w ii lor the rising trend of disorce 
C imIiz ition, in Ixcoining inoit com- 
plex puts a grciUr striin on mar- 
inge 

P( nns\ K inia St itc C olU g( has 
tickled this prolilem at its loots by 
founding i inarri igc counseling serv- 
ice which the students call ‘ I he 
C oinp itibility Clinic ” It is available 
lo students, ficultv ind townsfolk 
ilike Some ot our c iscs are m irricd 
(ouple^» who uc ibout re idv to call 
it quits \\c test them, talk to them, 
ull them the problems they are up 
ignnst, and unless they are hope- 
sslv incomp itible try to find a solu- 
tion About 80 pel cent of these c ises 
lie patched up succ^ssfullv 
Our mam concern, however, is to 
work with young people before they 
ni irry and before the damage is done 
We encourage both bo\s and giils to 
start thinking toward the dav they 
>m 11 many And when they get down 


to specific cases we tike the fellow 
and girl probe then bickgioimds, 
plot then personalities side bv side on 
chirts and give them an over-all 
pictuie of their prospects for a happy ^ 
marriage 

About one fourth of such couples 
get our unqualified green light A 
middle 40 percent aie advised to 
proceed with caution because of cer- 
tain important difitrences or short 
comings which we help them to cor- 
rect Theiemaindcr ire flatly warned 
to “go veiv slowly ” We urge couple s 
m the list two groups to hold off at 
least six months During that time 
the obviously incomp itible unions 
collapse from the weight of diflei- 
ences 

Many hundieds of the couples wc 
tested die m lined now and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that eve rv 
prediction we made about them has 
proved to lie substantially correct 
Of the couples we encouraged not 
one IS divoi ced or sep 11 ated 

A great many of the young people 
who come to our clime iie cither agi 
tated or misty-eyed They tell me that 
It was love at fiist sight Th it always 
makes me wary because “love at 
first sight ’ IS eithci sheet se xu il at 
traction 01 a matching of one s phan 
tasy ideal Foi eximplt, a boy has in 
his mind a Dieam Girl with blond 
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hair, blue eyes, dimples, a turned-up 
nose, and a 24-inch waist He falls in 
love with the first girl he meets who 
coincides with this description It’s a 
poor way to pick a life mate 
At the clinic our greatest attention 
IS devoted to finding whether the per- 
sonalities of a couple harmonize We 
test both of them for ii different 
traits The traits are scored between 
1 1 sets of poks 

actable — aloof eanly svLaytd — stubborn 
irritable — settled timid — bold 
passionate — cold idealistic — exptdient 
changeable — ri^id worrisome — cartjree 
conientional — untonventional 
undtpendable — dependable 
well adjust! d — badly adjusted 

Congenial couples score faiily close 
on most of these and foi the most part 
stay in the broad middle zone be- 
tween these poles 

A pel son’s scoring on these traits 
adds up to an accurate picture of his 
emotional maturity Mariiage experts 
agree that this is the most important 
factor in any successful mairiagc 
People possessing it aie free of com- 
plexes, iieuioses and phobns In the 
same breath I will say tint m linage 
happiness depends almost 50 percc nt 
on sexual haimony of the mariud 
couple Sexual harmony is attainable 
only if the couple are sexually ma- 
ture And such matuiity is present 
only with emotionallv mature people 
Moialists have long contended 
that a vital requirement of any mar- 
riage IS that neithei partnei have a 
record of physical intimacy liefore- 
hand Frankly, I don’t know Of the 
engaged couples contemplating early 
marriage I would estimate that 75 
peicent have had intimate relations 
with each othci Such relations do 
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not set m to be an important factor in 
determining whether their eventual 
marriage will be happy or not 

Piomiscuity, however, is another 
matter I took at random 25 chai ts of 
girls who — accoiding to our tests — 
were generally unstable emotionally 
Later, 21 of the 25 confided to us 
that they had been intimate with 
three or more boys during the pre- 
ceding year I would hesitate to 
recommend any one of them for mai- 
iiage, not only bt cause of their low 
moral stand aids but because they 
lack emotional maturity 

Ihcic IS a lot inoie, of couise, to 
mairiage happiness than matching 
up II pcisonality traits Heie are 
some other thinos we take into con 
sidtiation Fust, the family bick- 
giound of the boy and giil It is pro- 
foundly important to know whether 
the biide and gioom had a hippy 
childhood, whethei they got along 
well with their paicnts, and whether 
the paients weic well mated Happi- 
ness m marriage runs in families If yoi 
- were leaied in a h ippy home fiee of 
discord and conflict, you arc much 
more likely to be emotionally mature 
than if brought up iinid bickciing 
and tension 

Paients who wcie fiank in talking 
to then children about the magic and 
mysieiy of sex contributed greatly to 
the emotional mataiity and, there- 
foie, to the eventual maritd happi- 
ness of their children 

Another thing we aie anxious to 
know IS how the boy hopes to support 
his future wife Occupation^ that are 
under the scrutiny of the community 
and involve legular hours and little 
out of-town traveling are the safest 
marriage risks These include doc 
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tors, bankers, teachers, ministers The 
tiavehng salesman is rightly consid- 
ered to be one of the worst bets in 
man lage 

Third, we like to know whether 
their religions are the same If the 
couple are of widely different reli- 
gions they may be liable to constant 
friction unless they reach a tolerant 
understanding beforehand as to how 
their children will be reared 

Differences of age are not as im- 
portant as many people imagine, so 
long as both man and woman are 
over 20, under 40, and not more than 
ten years apart 

Ihree other things that we con- 
sider important to marriage success 
arc a courtship ol it least a ir, a 


sense of humor, which helps couples 
over many rough spots, and a desiie 
on the part of both parties for chil- 
dren (Ninety-two percent of the cou- 
ples at Penn State say they want 
children ) 

Now we come to some specific 
kinds of would-be spouses that should 
be treated with extieme ciution 
First are the neurotics One type is 
the habitual heavy drinker The girl 
who mairies such a man on the as- 
sumption that she can reform him is 
due for a bitter awakening Marri ige 
rarely cures dipsomania or any other 
mama 

Any person who is a victim of a 
chronic disease is rot norm illy i good 
risk 


Are You Really in Love? 

\d\ms lists this test to indicate quicklv whether a ptison is actu ill> in 
lose or just iniatuatcd by j,oo(l looks and sex appeal 

1 Do you hive a u numbei of things that you like to do to 

5,tthti^ 

2 Do > ou have a ftt ling of pride when you coinpaie your fiu nd 
with an\one else \ou know^ 

3 Do you suffer fioin i feeling of unrest when awa\ fioin Inm 

01 her^ 

4 Even when you quarrel do you still enjoy being together^ 

5 Have \ou a strong desire to please him, or hei and are you 
quiti glad to give w av on your own preference 

6 Do vou actually want to marry this person^ 

7 Does he or she, have the qualities you would like to have in 
your childien^ 

8 Do voui friends and associates admire this peison and think it 
would be a good match for vou^ 

9 Do vour parents think you are in love^ (They re veiy dis- 
cerning about such things ) 

10 Have vou started planning, at least in vour own mind, what 
kind of wedding childien and home you will have^ 

If you can tiiithfiillv answer Yes to at least 7 of the above, then Dr Adams s 
diagnosis would be thit vou are in love 
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Impotency and sterility hive long 
been causes for heartaches among 
newlyweds Now, however, such en- 
couraging progre ss is Ik ing m ide by 
science that cures seem to be possible 
Another t\pe we are w iry of is the 
divorcee All evidence indicates that 
divorced persons in subsequent mar- 
riage have less chincc loi happiness 
than a person w ho h is nt ver married 
Finally, the je ilous or suspicious 
person is i li eqiu nt marri ige w re rker 
In 40 percent of bioktn engagements 
or mirriigcs jt ilousy has been a big 
factor 

In making these warnings about 
poor mates I ve left out one iremt n- 
dously import in t quilihcition No 
matter how bid the odds setm hap- 
piness c'ln be achieved bv most of 
these coupk s il they f ice the 11 dangers 
with open e>ts md tliKsh out their 
mutuil ieiis, piobkms, frusu uions, 
and strive to aeliieve a s< nsible solu- 


tion We call this by the high sound- 
ing term of “mutual psychotherapy ” 
It can do wonders in even the most 
despa 11 mg situations 

With the ending of the war we face 
the prospect of a vast number of 
“g mgplank” weddings You can’t 
blame a couple who have been sep- 
arated by tht war to want to marry 
at the first possible moment How- 
ever, if the V ’re wise they will take 
warning from the flood of divorces 
being sought at the sime time A 
waiting peiiod of lour to si\ months 
would give tlum a chiiue to note 
changes in t uh otlici, to make sure 
they are still in lo\ e to give the m i n a 
ch mce to adjust hiinse H eeonomu illy 
to civili in Ilk and to give thi in time 
to m ike pi ins for tli 11 liituie 

If the \ con\in(( the mse Kes lint i 
life p irtnciship would still be i good 
idt i the n \ou ( in bet th it they will 
be m irried foi ke( ps 
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The Soldieis ind the Kitty 

O NF Siiiid i\ alu 1 1101)11 u Ink wii mg <0 i frit nd in fionl ot a 1 okdo the itci, 
m\t to a USO aiiUi, I heard two soldieis plotting Diopping a nickt' on 
the sidewalk one said, “When somione stops to pick up the nickel, wi 11 cill 
out Naught) inughtv ’ and w itch him squirm 

Fmally a pcdi stiian iiotieid the com then looked at the two soldieis standing 
there feigning iiidilleuncc He smiled, and dropping a quaitcr beside the 
rickel, walked on Ihe soldieis were dumbfoundeci, and beloie they could do 
an) thing the stampede w as on A woman who had seen the m m drop his com 
also dropped a eom Others walking bv did the same ind the he p ot eoins 
grew quickly in front of the popeyed soldieis My fiiend ai lived and we enlcied 
the theater 

Emeiging some thice hours liter, we encountered a crowd around the heap 
of monc\ upon which people were depositing bills as well as coins Aker five 
houis the demonstration had to be stopped because lh( crowd was obstructing 
traffic The soldieis then gatheied up the money and counted it The surprising 
total was >712, which they donated to Uie Reel Cioss 

— ( ntnbutr 1 by Mrs Victor Jaworslu 
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Condensed from Tricolor *•“ Frederic Sondern, Jr 


W EEKS before D Day in Nor- 
mandy the crew of an 
American bomber dragged 
themselves out of the wreckage of 
then crash-landed plane and held a 
despondent council in a ditch nearby 
They knew they were somewhere in 
central France, in the heart of Ger- 
man-held territory Suddenly the 
pilot pointed \m I seeing things,” 
he yelled, *‘or is that really an 
Englishman^” 

A jeep bristling with machine guns 
and dri\en bv an officer in British 
battlcdicsj) was beaiing down on 
them 

“Hello, chaps,” said the appamtion 
as the jeep came to a halt “If youVe 
any wounded, we’d best get them to 
hospital It isn’t fai ” 

The fliers goggled with open 
mouths “Oh, everything’s all light,” 
the Englishman assured them “We’re 
the Special Air Service — behind the 
German lines, you know Glad to 
have you ” 

That was their introduction to 
Britain’s phantom army and its most 
irregular regulars From El Alamein 
through North Africa, Sicily, Italv 
and France to the German border, 
these men have written one of mili- 
tary history’s most fantastic chapters 
In Africa their parachutists and 
jeep borne commandos struck Nazi 


airfields 500 miles behind Rommel’s 
front line, destioying more German 
planes on the ground than the RAF 
did in the air They kept Axis supply 
hnes in an almost continuous state 
of disorganization In the battle of 
France they did the same thing 
again, on a much largei scale 

The designcis of the invasion knew 
that its success depended in great 
measure on preventing the Germans 
from getting heavy reinforcements to 
the beachheads btfoic our armies 
were securely planted there Ihc 
Tactical An Foice was to do a major 
part of the job by bombing key trans- 
portation points But even under the 
best circumstances they could not be 
expected to hit as many targets as the 
Allied tacticians wanted knocked ou^ 
simultaneously The various French 
underground units were very effi- 
cient, but they lacked the unification 
necessary to guarantee execution of 
the intricate schedule of destruction 
and panic which must synchronize 
precisely with the Allied landing and 
advance The hardened, experienced 
super-commandos of the Special Air 
Service — each man a veteran, ex- 
pert in close combat, scouting and 
demolition work — were the only 
outfit for the job They were brought 
up from Italy to tackle their toughest 
assignment 
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The first SAS paiachutists began 
landing on French soil at night in 
groups of two or three long before D 
Day With the help of Frenchmen 
these “reception committees” recon- 
noitered their aitas to find fields 
where men and supplies could land, 
and woods and houses where they 
could be hidden When ready they 
reported to S\S headquarters over 
small portable radio tr'insmitteis, 
and the main foices of the secret 
invasion began ai riving 

In a few cases the SAS landing 
•parties chanced on German pitrols 
and had to fight for iht ir li\ es In gen- 
eral, however, they got down safely 
with their equipment, 'ilso dropped 
by chute, which indud< d jc eps, fold- 
ing motorcycle's nnch} ^ i;uns and 
other types of light oicln me ( 

Each piitv moved heqiuntly, to 
avoid betrayal by ll < svnipi^-hetic 
])ut incautious popiil il on 1 he men 
rarely used tents but slept in bags on 
the ground aiound well dispt i st d 
jeeps, enciicled by outposts on guaid 
Everyone hid a tommy gun within 
reach day md night 

According to plan, D Day found 
the m nn S \S foiccs a^tiide the Gci- 
xTiin communications lints from the 
Cherbourg peninsula to the east and 
south Eat h pai tv — ranging in sizt 
liom five oi si\ to 20 01 30 — had 
betn exhaustivtlv biiefed on rail- 
road, power and telt phone key points 
and the othei install Uions it was to 
destioy 

One operations report, typical of 
hundreds which flowed into SAS 
headquarters and weie transmitted 
to SHAEF, told the Allied generals 
what Gei m in resistance they might 
expect “Made reconnaissance on 
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line between kilometers 90 and 

92 At 22 houis neutralized gu irds at 
kilometers 90 and placed bombs on 
both tracks At 22 1 2 hours westbound 
troop train derailed by explosion 
Cut telephone and signal wires At 
222 hours eastbound tram derailed 
Withdrew ” 

Besides demolitions, SAS did other 
jobs One was guiding the Tactical 
Air Force After FAF bombers hit at 
a railroad bottleneck one day, an 
underground scout working for SAS 
went to assess the damage “How 
long will It take you to fix that^” he 
asked a workman The buily French- 
man looked long and carefully at the 
questioner ‘ Not very long,” he le- 
phed finally “But half a mile farther 
up, where the signal box and sw itches 
jic, the bombs could have made 'i 
ical mess ’ Shortly then ifttr the 
1 AF diopped a stick of bombs in the 
light pHcc 

Fhe German Pai is command, in a 
desperate attemfit to stamp out the 
invisible army, unleashed the Ges- 
tapo and the so-called Ficnch Mili- 
tii — auxiliary pohee recruited from 
felons and dre gs of the population — 
on a fur lous i eign of terror 1 hi ough- 
out Normandy people remotely sus- 
pected of helping were rounded up 
by hundreds, toituicd foi infoimi- 
tion and hot But despite all me is- 
uies, the SAS and their helpeis con- 
tinued striking 

One of the exploits of Sergeant 
Chalky IS considered only mi'dly un- 
usual among the regiment’s vetei ans 
In the Moivan distnct of central 
France a unit of Geiman soldici' had 
just l^ecn drawn up at attention in 
the village square when arotmd a 
blind coi ner tore a jeep cont lining 
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two British soldiers It slithered to a 
halt and before the Germans knew 
what happened, one of the men was 
running stiaight at them with a Bren 
gun blazing The Germans broke for 
cover, but not befoie Sergeant Chalky 
had littered the street with gray-clad 
bodies Then he and the jtep disap- 
peaicd around the coiner He had 
been instructed to join a larger paity 
in an ittack on these Gcimans, but 
when the others failed to show up, he 
bad decided to do it himself 

On another occasion a group of 50 
tneamptd in a wood was inloimed 
by a Maquis agent that the Gestapo 
had le lined of then hiding place 
I hit night :>oo Geniian SS troops 
weu to dost in lioin one skU and 
300 liench Militii liom the other 
‘ J he t nghshm< 11 should withdraw 
it ont(, ’ lli( M iqiiis s nd Not at 
ill * * i( plied the e 0111m Hiding ollieer 
Ihe SS ind Militia mci itlaeked 
It dusk and w ilk( d into i witluiing 
h 111 ol bulk ts Ihe undergiowth ind 
ditches weie line with m cliim "un- 
nei loi houis the striking and 
shooting went 01, until a (jciman 
ofluer discoveied th it the D ittle was 
oeing w iged t\clusi\<ly by the SS 
ind Militia The S \S had long since 
withdi iwn and weie busily raising 
hell among mar by supply dumps 
that h id been stripped of the 11 gu uds 
Gf iiinn pnsoneis and captuied doc- 
uments have since levealtd the ex- 
tent ol the conlu'^ on caused by this 
c iinpaign ol chsiuption 

loui \c irs ol Hill by fiie hive 
-.one into S\S one rations At the 
lieginmng ol iq4i tlu British posi- 
tion in Africa w is so desperate that 
the Middle Eist command was 
willing to listen to the fi izy scheme 
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of two young Brigade Guard lieu 
tenants David Stirling and Jock 
Lewis were obsessed with the idea 
that small gioups of picked men, 
carefully trained, could live and 
wieak havoc far behind the enemy’s 
lines They talked their way through 
all opposition to the commanding 
general “Stirling’s lest cimp” was 
set up in a remote Egyptian waste 
land Volunteers were gathered fiom 
the best Middle East units, and they 
were taught cveiy thing from para- 
chut ng to fieldcraft and Ai ibic 

Stirling’s results weie quick and 
sensational A Geinian airheld 500 
miles behind Rommi I’s front line 
was bowled over one night bv a 
sqindron of wild mi 11 in jeeps wl o 
blew up Its planes ind liveled its in 
stiJlitions m 1 hill hour flit, ind 
vai ished into the dtsirt whtiKi they 
e iiiit R( note si c 1 e t Ger m in supply 
dumps in thi desiit wiie loc iti d and 
ckstioyid Axis opirilions dong the 
coistal roid wire constantly intii- 
rupted and con\o\s w^i>J iid and in- 
nihil ited Iht 1 uft\ ifle lost :500 
plants in a lew months bv S \S lor- 
i/s, ind VMS w likened just when 
Rommel needed it most lor the push 
into Egypt 

Stirling w IS Imallv be ti i\td by an 
Arab guide in lunisia and captured 
by thi Geimans Since ]oek lewis 
hid been killed in one ol the e irlv 
opintions, the S\S command went 
to another natuial leader — Piddy 
Mayne — who is still its colonel 

Ihis big, ciaggv-faecd liishman — 
a foimer amateur Rugby ind boxing 
St ir — with a gentle brogue and shv 
smile IS much more than a command 
ing officer He is a legend A favoi ite 
story of the S\S involves thi dash- 
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board of a Messcrschmitt log which 
came irom the 40th plane the Colonel 
himself destroyed in a single night’s 
raid on a German airfield He had 
planted his last bomb on the 39th 
When he got to the 40th — by that 
tune the Germans were really shoot- 
ing — he climbed into the Messer- 
schmitt, and with the titanic strength 
he displays in such berserk moods, 
tore the dashboard out with his bare 
hands and waved it triumphantly 
over his head as he retired in a jeep 
During the Normandy campaign, 
Colonel Mayne operated behind the 
German lines around Le Mans, a key 
commumc Uions point When Cher- 


bourg fell, SAS men moved north 
ward and eastward to help prepare 
the way for the diives of Mont- 
gomery and Patton On the Pans- 
Amiens line alone — the vitally im- 
portant main line from Pans to the 
coast — they wrecked almost *jo 
tiains, blew a dozen bridges and 
totally disrupted communications 
Montgomery, who had thanked 
them officially in North Africa, 
thanked them again after the Battle 
of France even more enthusiastically 
And they may in the future be thanked 
yet again For Paddy Mayne’s in 
credibles are still going strong Wheie 
and how is a story )ct to be told 


^ The Gracious Touch 

Ai I F R a Tow n H ill mt cting in t mtdw estem cit% aw oman s iw Alt \ 
andcr Woollcott st inding alone in the lobb\ Impulsively she \\( nt up to 
tell him of the pleasure his lectuie had given hei ‘And said this ladv 
who has giown grandchildien and Ireely admits having passed 70 1 was 

encouraged to speak to you because vou said you loved old ladies 
\cs replied Woollcott, ‘I do But I also like thtm your age 

— Goninbutcd b> i annii C impl cli 


While courting Mrs Galt, President Wilson sent her an orchid with 
this note ‘ \ou are the onlv woman I know who can wear an otchid 
C t ni I allv It’s the orchid that wears the woman ” — » rf on ( i tb c eniur> 1 < 

WiiL RorrRS w is once invited to speak at a testimonial dinner for 
Eddie Cantor 1 01 two months before the occasion, Rogers busied him 
sell at Columbia University hio one knew what he was doing When he 
arose to spe ak on the night of the dmnei everyone evpectcd him to drav\ I 
cowboy stories Instead Rogers talked foi exactly^ 25 minutes— m Yid 
dish It was, Lddie Cantor says, the nicest thing anyone ever did for him 

— I rtdcnck (Mcl ) Daily A / 


^ We celebrated my husband’s mother s Both birthday at our traditional 
Lobster Festival” on Cape Cod There was i call for speeches and my 
husband, the eldest son was the opening speaker He bowed to his mother 
and began, “To a Lady of Eighty Springs — when his sister jumped up 
beside him and amended his statement ‘ \ ou mean, ’ she told him, \ 
Lady of Eighty Inner Springs — I rancts I esur Wamtr m rhe Atlantic Menu 



Diseases from Air-Bomc Germs 

Condensed fioin Hy8.,aCHECKED AT LAST 


Loli Mattox Miller 

A RM\ and Nd\y doctois have won 
a smashing victory over the 
A. jSl. respiiitory diseases, which aie 
caused by aii-boine gtini'» severe 
colds, tonsillitis, measles, sc nlct fever, 
meningitis, pneumonia and — most 
important — i he um itic fc\ ci In bai - 
racks md on ship®, men live in such 
close associition that these diseases 
usudh spic id like wild file All wcie 
common in the umed foices in 19^2 
and 1 943 

The> ue now uduced to i hue 
minimum The le suits achieved ate 
sensitional, even when pitscnled m 
liic sobci languige ol jiipeis lead 
bcloie icccnt meetings ol scientific 
societies I here h is not been time or 
oppoitunih to woik out the applica- 
tion of the new techniciue to the 
(IV ill in popul ition, hut obviously the 
implicitions to public health aie 
ticmcndous 

During 1944, m i single N ivy 
cimp ol 43,000 men, theie w( re 497 } 
cises of sen let fevei, 1375 cises ol 
iheumatic level, 1283 cases ol pneu- 
monia, and 50,000 eases of tonsillitis 
More than 550,000 mm days weie 
lost from actne doty In tlie At my 
during 1943, 7 000 000 me n lost tune 
in hospitals with sore thioats, head 
colds, sinusitis, flu pneumonia and 
siinildi ills And whcicvtr this high 
rUe of lespiiatoiy infections pie- 
vnled, doctois notK(d a shaip rise m 


rheumatic fever, the vicious producer 
of ‘ heart cripples ” 

Rheumatic fevci has long been 
recognized as one of the major public 
health problems of the United St lies 
A common disease of childliood, it 
also occuis fiequi ntly in young adults 
It Ijcgins msidiouslv, seeming to be 
only a bad cold, then e luses fever, 
pain, swelling of the joints, and finally 
attacks the hear t v ilv e s 1 1 is often f ital 

To St imp out these vouth-killers, 
miht 11 y doc tors we re orde red to wnge. 
li 1/ ntless w n on air borne mfi c tions 
I he probi( m was a tiiclv om Tor 
mstincc the ciuse and the cure of 
iheiiin itic f(\(i are still unknown 
Bit Airnn An Foue doctois working 
under Colonel W Piul Holbrook, 
found that more than half the respir- 
atory disease s oc cun mg at AAF b ises 
WCK associated with the microbe 
which cuises the limiliai ‘ stiep 
tliio It ’ ( olonel Holbiook also found 
tint iJKUinatic fe\ei ilw ivs leaehed 
epidemic piopoitioiis following an 
outbre ak of stiep infections One line 
of attack seemecl plain knock out the 
strep microbe 

I he doctors turned to the one 
weapon that is efiective against it 
one of the newest of the sulfa drugs, 
sulfadi izine Blit they took it uf) tiin 
orously While a majority of p itients 
c in t ike sulfa drugs with little 01 no 
ill eficct when properly administered 
by in expel 1C need physicnn some 
individuals suffer severe reactions — 
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skin tdsh, headaches, even menial 
confusion and delirium 

However Colonel Holbrook in the 
AAF, Commander Alvin F Cobuin 
in the U S Navy, and others knew 
that c.\tremcl> small doses of sulfa 
could be given safely so long as the 
patient was kept under close observa 
tion md submitted to periodic blood 
tests Since such close supervision vv'is 
possible under Army and Navv dis 
ciplinc the doctors decided to go 
ahcid 

During the winter of 1043-44, 
surprised gobs and GIs at scoics of 
militaiv establishments were lined up 
dailv and made to swallow their sulfa 
pills under the watchful eyes of non 
corns ind ptttv officers In e ich c imp 
a control group was puiposelv lelt 
untreated so thit the doctors could 
measure bv compaiison exactly how 
eflectue the sulfa drugs weie 

The lesults Meningitis v\as piac- 
tK illv climmitcd, streptococcal in 
fee lions including acute tonsillitis weie 
reduced between 7j and 90 percent, 
ind other respir itorv diseases includ 
ing lob r pneumonia and colds weie 
cut clown bv more than 50 percent 
\t one 1 ugf“ A\r base whtie theie 
w as 1 sc\ e re outbreak of menmgocoe 
cus meningitis, immediate doses ul 
sulfieluzme to all men on the bise 
halted the epidemic m its tucks \ 
fill! IV ol seal let lever which oeeuiud 
simultaneous^ it the simc bisc dis 
appeued entiielv aftei the diug hid 
been administtred 

1 he Nav> s e \periencc w as e qu illv 
successful At a large establishme it 
ntir Chicago where strep infections 
had b( c n running rampant, the num 
ber of se trie t fever eases among those 
taking siilfi dropped within three 


weeks from 171 to none, rheumatic 
fever fell in four weeks from 87 cases 
to SIX General respiratory diseases 
were reduced b> 80 percent At the 
same time, m the group taking no 
prophylaxis, the incidence of both 
scarlet fever and rheumatic fev er ran 
the usual epidemic course 

In both the Arm> and the Navy 
the number of unfivorable reactions 
to the sulfa drug w is i fraction of one 
percent 

Final reports on the AAF’s frontal 
assault on iheumatic ftvei have not 
yet been disclosed, but it is estimited 
that the late of occurrence has been 
reduced bv about 7^) pc 1 cent Colone| 
Holbiook says ‘It is difficult to 
guard one s enthiisi ism in the lace of 
such results 

But the sulfa chugs have not been 
the only weapons with which the 
service doctors have vvaged successful 
war against the air borne microbes 
iJndei the direction of the Office 
of Scientilic Research and Develop- 
ment, se lenlists from the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sity developed a glvcol spriy which, 
although harmless and odorless to 
humans, is piobabl> the most efiee- 
tive miciobe trap v et de \ ised bv man 
II floor, walls, bedding md f alines aic 
sprayed caiefullv, thev act almost like 
flyp iper, capturing the air-borne mi- 
crobes, reducing tlu numbei of germs 
in the air bv more th in 97 pi rcent 
In scientific tests in Aimy bai racks, 
the glycol spr x) practically elimi- 
nated he molv tic strejitococci from the 
air and checked the s[3read ol respir- 
atory infections 

The question immediately arises 
If the sulia drugs ire so successlul in 
pi eventing lespirilory diseases in the 
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armed forces, why nn’t they be 
m ide available to the civili'in public^ 
The answer to that question must 
await the discovery of some effective 
civilian substitute for inilitiry dis- 
cipline The sulfa drugs are too dan- 
gerous to be taken at will, like as- 
pirin They must be administered 
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in carefully conti oiled doses, under 
strict medical supervision, with fre- 
quent blood tests to measure the 
action of the drug 

But some of the lessons fiom the 
services’ hugely successful control pio- 
gram will certainly be made available 
to the public bcfoie long 


It Pays to Increise Your Word Power 


Eduntors ha\e disco\ercd thit the sizt of your vocabul ir\ is a measure of 
vour iut( llitjCnce 1 he ^iin\ and Navy f,i\t knovvk dc,c ol words a high ranking 
in judging officer cipacity Personnel directors arc using vocabulary tests as 
one important wav of determining the ability ol prospective emplo\cs 

Here then, is a woid test iar you based on the contents of a icient issue of 
The Readei s Digest thit will help show whether your voeabuliry is good, 
avt ragt or inadequate 

To the light of eich numbeied word are four woids or phrases lettered ‘ i ” 
b c and d Lnd( Hint the letteud words or phrase thit >ou b( lieve to 
be marest in meanmg to the kt\ word The answers are on page 103 WhaUNrr 
\our rating, determine, from now on, to accept every new word you meet in 
iht Digt St as a direct challenge 1 ook it up Write down its meaning, its pro- 
nunci It on, and the lenience in tfnch it apprais Then use it at le ist three tini< s 
L u h m w word you Ic irn w ill increase your mental power Fht re mav be othc r 
w i\s to success, but vocabular> building is the easiest and the quickest one 


(D spurious — a falst b an^r^ c talk 
atm d stubborn 

(2) pit dude — a embtacih encloses ad 
lance d pment 

('^) silunt — a smooth b Hnwd c ion 
spiciioui d iimmpoilant 

( 4 ) pitditoiy — a insultinq b when fed 
c addut (J to ro /wif d addutid to plundenng 

( 5 ) suioanet — a sautd b proJane 
c uealthyii miserly 

\tS) spoi ache — a epidemic b scatkred 
e dis aud d paralytic 

( 7 ) atiophy — a gtow old b groiv angry 
c ^loiv itilhned d 4/1 m tall 

(8) t\olie — a eiiatic b tempt lamental 
c lain d strange 

( 9 ) badin i»,c — a banter h suraical dr ir 
in ( flo my phases d article of dothin 

( b ) ) hv per bole — a exaot^eiation b ex 
asf I at ion c a heait affttfion d tenseness 
(11) minions -a it in tb senile dtpind 
tnts L am d J nce^ d ama ons 


(12) pnciiiously — a safely b eagetly 
e umeitainly d cart fully 

(13) cirtographcr — a amapmal ib one 
uho at ranges a ballet c a le idet oj a hoi us 
d a handwriting expet t 

(14) compensatory — a making a h^e^t 
b making excuses c maf ing amends d rnak 
tng a copy 

(15) panegyi ic — a an ancient pni < hint nt 
b a eulogy c a small statue d a hand It ttt red 
manuscript 

(16) emulous —a envioush eaotr to excel 
another c tremulous d out anxious 

(17) sedulously — a lazily b conscien 
ttously c secretly d diligently 

(18) truculent — a noisy b poiterjul 
c massive d savage 

(19) quixotic — a stupid b humotnus 
C overdrtsstd d unpracticc’ 

(20) assiduously — a can fully h sarcas^ 
tically c shill illy d btav ty 



I lit Stale *ind ar Departments and the 1 oreign 
1 conoiiiic Adiiiimstration have definite plans on 
lum C <rnian> ^ill be administered aflci its defeat 
Here the^ are 

What We Will Do with Germany 

Condensed from C olliei s ■♦■ + + George Creel 


I T IS not the thought or the will of 
the United States that a defeated 
Germany should be wiped off the 
map and the Germans scatteied to 
the foul coineis of earth On the con- 
traiy, llu le is the abiding hope that a 
•>ick people poisoned unto death by 
eenturies of evil teaching, may be le- 
stoied to health and returned to a 
pi ice in the community of nations 
Until conclusiye proofs of such ic- 
eoyeiy lie offered, howrcvei, it is the 
Amt lie in insistence that stern le- 
sti lints must be imposed An\ thing 
else would inyite a thud World W ii 
I he form ind extent of these 
resti lints hue been decided upon 
The State Department and \\ ii Dc- 
p II tme nt aided by the I oreign Ec o- 
nomic Administration, hase reachtd 
explieit agieement ifur montls ol 
stud) ind discussion Methods u< 
open to debate but JundammU U iie 
fixed 

Fust of all. It IS held that i con 
queied Geiminy should be peinii 
nently disarmed and deniilitiiized 
The self styled Master Race must be 
reduced to an impotence so complete 
ihit not even the most fanatical c in 
nurse the hope of another adventuie 
in world conquest 

Ihe arrest and arraignment of all 
w ar e 1 iiiiin il from the highest to the 


lowest, is a second de mand Secretary 
of State Hull hid already warned 
neutral nations that the histone right 
of asylum for political fugitives miy 
not be made a cloik for the piotec- 
tion of men undei indictment for 
atrocities 

\ third decision is that the Ge rman 
people should be compelled to aid in 
the reconstruction and rehabiht ition 
of a world that Gciiiian fuiv h is 1 iid 
in luins Just as tht \ swe ated and sac- 
iificed in prtpiiing foi war gladly 
giving up buttei loi guns, so must 
they sweat and si^'iifice to repair the 
devastation wrought b) the inhuman- 
ities ol that w ai 

\s explained by high offici ils here 
in brief an the reasons that led to 
agiee ment on the three fund ime nt ils 

With respect to inilitiiy occup i- 
tion and militii) lule where w is 
my sine altein itivi let the Ger- 
mans work out their own salv i- 
tion It hat with^ There arc no Reich- 
stag, no opposition party no labor 
moyement, no “intellectuals” \ ith a 
record of protest, not even an under- 
ground The CIV il scrv ice, the judici- 
ary and the professions are rotten to 
the core The m inner of men that 
will come out of prisons and con- 
centration camps remains to be seen, 
for Hmirnler has been at p iins to 
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butcher all with any quality of patri- 
otic leadership 

Is faith to be placed in iht refufi[ces 
who have fled the fitherJ ind'* The 
State Department s study of these 
groups, both in the United States 
and England, shows plainly that, 
while all may be anti Na/i, the over- 
whelming majority arc still essentially 
Germanic They damn the Tuhrer, 
but in the same breath they ar^ue 
against punitive measures of any 
kind saying that the United Nations 
should adopt a “strategy of mercy ” 

‘ Fxactly loo percent moonshine,” 
\v IS C oi dell Hull s answ er to the bland 
suggestion that “an advisory com- 
mittet of democratic German exiles” 
lie asked to loim i new government 
for the Reich Until sound building 
materid can be found and tested, 
the Secretary and his aides hold that 
It would be criminal idiocy to recog- 
ni/e or sponsor any Geiman govern- 
ment Municipal administi a tions after 
thoiough purging, can and will be 
permitted to function 

What else but military occupation 
can be a cure for German megalo- 
minia^ Our High Command utterly 
rejects the theoiy that the German 
people can be restored to sanity by a 
mere ch ange in textbooks T he Gen- 
eral Staff* IS a unit in believing that 
the only s\ stem dt re education that 
holds any promise of regeneration is 
to face the Germans with a set of 
hard, unyielding facts The Jact of 
defeat, the fact that they are not a 
Master Race, and the fact that their 
boasted invincibility is a he Since 
might IS all that they seem capable of 
understanding, then show them might 
When Eisenhower announced that 
American troops entered Germany 
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as “conquerors,” the employment 
of that word was High Command 
strategy 

The Treaty of Versailles gave Ger- 
many the right to maintain an irmy 
of 100,000, to keep a certain number 
of ships and to continue her aviation 
industry Before the ink was dry on 
the Armistice, a million young men 
were training secretly, a navy began 
to build, armament plants wtio in 
secret operation, factories pouied out 
fleets of commercial planes e isily con- 
veitible to military use 

Secretary of War Stimson and 
General Marshall were soldiciswho 
saw these things with their own eyes 
Thev know, out of bittci experience, 
that the one hope of an tnduimg 
peace is a Germany comphuly dis- 
armed and demilitarized It is not 
only warships, tanks, planes aitilhiy 
and stock piles thit must be confis- 
cated, but even revolveis and shot- 
guns Dismantle war plants and e ithcr 
destroy the machinery or else send it 
to safe distances Prohibit commer- 
cial aviation, even the opcrilion of 
private planes, and let Germany s air 
transport needs be served from the 
outside Demobilize the arm/ seatter 
the Geiman General Staff, and take 
care that no new force is reeiuitcd 
under the guise of wrestling bunds 
and singing societies Ban uniforms 
and veterans oi ganizations, and for- 
bid national celebrations in honor of 
German victories or the birthdays of 
Germany’s military heroes 

There is still another reason for mil- 
itary occupation Even after capit- 
ulation, there will be “pockets of re 
sistance,” for Storm Troopers and 
Gestapo butchers, faced by the cer 
tainty of death sentences, will fight to 
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the last Moreover, the intellififence 
services of the Army have proof that 
the Feme, a terrorist organization, is 
being revived for the murder of 'll! 
Germans who attempt any foim of 
collaboration with the Allies 

The High Command sees no ground 
for the fear that military occupation 
will doom “our boys*’ to foreign seiv- 
ice foi an indefinite period A force 
of 500,000 IS deemed amply sufficient, 
and this will be reciuitcd from the 
Un ted Nations as a whole The call 
on the United States will be comp'll a- 
tively small, and can be met bv pi o- 
fcssional soldieis Aside from other 
considerations, the General St iff 
holds that the spectacle of unifoi in( d 
troops from the occupied countries 
will be silularyfoi the Mastci Race 

Neilhei the Stite Department noi 
the Army likes the pioposed diMsion 
of a defeated Germ'iny into three mil- 
itaiy zones, with Russia administci- 
ing the cistein thud, Great Biitun 
the noi thwestern third, and the 
United Stites the south westein third 
1 heie was the same divided authoiity 
ifui the list wii, and the airange- 
ment resulted inevitibly in wrangles 
ind H\it\ 

Whit ihc United States wanted 
this liiiii w IS a joint administration, 
empoweitd to establish uniform rules 
and regulations Russia, howeser, op- 
posed the plan, insisting that each 
power have a free hand in its own 
zone With \ictoiy still to be won, 
our representatives did not dare to 
risk a rupture Both the State Depart- 
ment and the Army, however, are 
still insistent on one unihed military 
command, and there is hope that the 
Russians will change their attitude 

The decision to stand unchange- 
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ably for the punishment of war crimi- 
nals his Its base in a deep conviction 
that only justice, quick and stern, 
can avert a horror of mass reprisals 
We propose military tribunals, for 
the farcical sedition trials, now en- 
tering their eighth month in Wash- 
ington, have shown the futility of 
civil procedure 

Here again there is hkclv to be a 
sharp difference of opinion, foi the 
Russians want no supreme tribunal 
to tell them what they mav or may 
not do In their opinion, punishment 
IS the sole concern of the countries 
that have felt the foice of German 
savagery Moreover the United States 
IS thinking m tcims of political and 
military individuals, while the Soviet 
also indicts economic groups, holding 
that “big business ind fin mcial mag- 
nates’* are just as guilt) as those 
whose hands drip blood 

With respect to a dem ind on Ger- 
many for reparation, there is absolute 
unanimity In the Stale Dcpirtmcnt 
there arc figuies offirmg plain proof 
J:hat German V sufftied no loss from 
the “cruel and extoitiomle* terms 
of the Tre ity of V( rs iilles, but took a 
handsome piofit Bv 1931, when the 
Reich n pudiated all c xternal obliga- 
tions, four and a half billion dollars 
had been paid out and six and a half 
billions taken in “Poor Germany” 
indeed * 

This position does not argue ap- 
proval of the “Morgenthaii plan” 
for the destruction of German in- 
dustries, the closing of German mines 
and the compelled change of Ger- 
many to a purely agricultural state 
The State Department, the War De- 
partment and the 1 oreign Economic 
Administration have all pointed out 
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that this IS no more than a policy of 
liquidation, for the thin and sandy 
soil of Germany could not possibly 
support half of the population And 
if 70,000,000 Germans are taken sud- 
denly out of the export and import 
markets, what of the effect on the 
intei locked economy of Europe^ 

The occupied counti les loou d and 
lavaged, wait to be rebuilt, and then 
naked, hungiy millions cry to be 
clothtd led and housed Common 
justice, if nothing cist, demands that 
this staggering cost be boine by the 
Gti linns If thev ire turned into a 
nation ol small fannt is how c m they 
pay eithei in cash or kind^ 

It IS the AmtiiCT-n contention that 
Gtiin m industries should lx thiown 
into high g( II to pioduce goods for 
the counti ics thit Geriinns have laid 
w iste B> no im ms is it contem- 
plaud that Gciminv is to ictain her 
industi 1 il supic in icv, domin uing 
the economy ind tlu \ct\ existence 
ot h(r mighbois Iht speedy iccov- 
(ly ol 1 1 mce, Belgium and Holland 
i\ill be aided, and c\try eftoit will be 
in k 1 ( to industinli7e the bickwird 
IK IS Ol eistein md southeastern 
Euioj)e bv promotion of powti pioj- 
(cts md of local manufactures 

In the meantime what moie sensi- 
ble th in to hai ness German industry 
to the Em ope an plow^ What more 
just th m to make the Gciman people 
woik at rep iration even as they 
Vvoiked at the manufactuie of ai ma- 
nic nt and munitions^ 

Whines will go up from the Gei- 
mans, of course, and an anguished 
outci> IS to be expected fiom those 
SI ntimentahsts who cling to the myth 
of “good Geimans ” None of it will 
be heeded, for the records of the 
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State Department and the Foieign 
Economic Administi ation prove con- 
clusively that no unenduiable hard 
ship will be worked Between 1933 
and 1939, accoiding to these figures, 
Geimany spent between four and 
five billion dollars a year piepanng 
for w ir, and when war came, the an- 
nual expenditure for mifitary pur- 
poses was upped to 20 billions — all 
this without any huitful lowering of 
living standards There, by their own 
admission, is what the Gciinans can 
do in the w ly of reparation and what 
they should be m ide to do 

Ofiicial W ishmgton has no dvxibt 
that Geimany will attempt exeiy 
kind of de ceit and evasion but counts 
on iigid supei vision of Gciinan in 
dustiv to guaid against ch( ating Foi 
example the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministi itioii points out that Ger- 
m-uiv’s lick of raw mateiids gieatly 
simplifies the Allied tisk of gun ding 
against reaimanidU while Geimany 
produces for ravaged lands A full ()0 
percent of oil, other than synthetic, 
comes from the outside, as does 80 
peiccnt of the iron ore llu Reich 
also depends on impoi ts for bauxite 
copper and other iiiateiials essential 
for armament manufactuie 

An efficient contiol system there 
fore, can estimate Germany’s requiie 
merits for normal peacetime pro- 
duction, plus the goods for devastated 
counti les, and then shut down on the 
importation of sui pluses As for syn 
ihetic oil and rubber plants, if super 
vision proves ineffective, they can 
be closed The control of Geiman) s 
electric power, bringing it in fiom 
outside if necessary, will permit the 
regulation of Germany’s industrial 
heartbeat, and Allied administi ation 
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of German railroads is another means 
of tightening the watch 

Our postwai planners also insist on 
the necessity of riding close-herd on 
German finances Between 1924 and 
1 930, according to State Department 
figures, Germany received more than 
five billion dollar in the form of in- 
ternational and private loans Every 
pennv of this vast amount was poured 
into pieparedness for war Not again 
If tht United States has its way, all 
Gcnnan borrowing, if and when per- 
mute d, will be put under a magnify- 
ing glass before authorization, and 
every pi (caution taken to guard 
igainst impioper use 

Summing up, these th(n aic the 
leterininations of tht United States 
with lespecl to the tieatment of a 
collapsed Reich and its conquered 
people (i) militaiy occupation to 


drive home the fact of defeat and to 
enforce permanent disarmament, un 
til such time as the Germans prove a 
capacity for self government, (2) the 
punishment of war criminals by mili- 
tary tribunals (j) sweat and sacrifice 
by the Geiman people until the rum 
and ravages of German fury have 
been made good in full measure, the 
process safeguarded by Allied control 
of Grerman industry and finances 
The United States, to be sure, is 
not the sole arbiter of Gei many’s 
fate However, high officials feel that 
our arguments cannot fail to be 
persuasive, for while the three Ameri 
can fundamentals make sure thar 
justice will be done, they aie un- 
colored bv hate 01 venge fulness and 
lea\e the wav open for Germany’s 
ultimate icdemption, il ledemption 
IS the German will 



Challenge to Civiliins 

An tdiioridl wiitten Ernie Pyle Sor the U S Treasury Department 

T ins I Ai L I came home Irom I ranee on a ship that cairied 1000 of our 
wounded American soldiers About \ fourth of them were teriibly 
wounded stretchci cases 1 he rest were up and about 1 hese otheis could 
w ilk, though among the walking weie many legs and aims missing 
man\ eyes that could not sec 

One hospitalized soldier was near death on this trip He was wounded 
internallv and the Army doctors were tr)ing despeiately to keep him 
ali\e until we got to America They kept pouring plasma and whole blood 
into him constantly until they ran out of whole blood 

I happened to be in the head doctor’s cabin at noon one day He aid 
other (loclors at that moment were going around the ship typing blood 
specimens from several of the ship’s officers and from unwounded officers 
aboard They were doing it almost surieptitiouslv, for they didn t want 
It to get out that they needed blood Whv didn’t they want it to get out^ 
Because if it had the re would have been a stampede to the hospital ward 
by the other wounded men, offering their blood to this dying comrade 
Think of that — a stampede of men themselves badly wounded, wanting 
to give their blood ' 



It’s Good to Be Home 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
A n G 


T iir's \\ere jiisi ihc loofing cicw 
'll fust I htaid a ladder sor ipc 
lip the side of the house Then 
someone said in an easv Texas t\\ ing, 
“Okdv now, ITl be light lie hind \ou 
If >oii feci yourself getting dizzy or 
any thin« sing out WeTl be knocking 
off taiK anyway sun’s too siiong 
this tune ol yeai Heie we go, now 
\nd no Zeros cither — ’ 

T he V stai ted hammei ing soon after 
thu and my kids ran out to w itch 
Theie w is a till blond fellow, a 
smillcr nun, and a Mexican 

When 1 got baek m the iftcinoon 
the ]n<^ fellow was tuing to get my 
little f)oy to ride with him on his 
moLOibike Ihe olhei two were sitting 
on the gi iss bv a clump of floweis 
I lie sin ill man sit with his knees 
cli iwn up and his inns hanging 
loo'.eh on them He was watching, 
with a blight tentative smile like a 
stiangei s who doesn t know the Im- 
guige my biothei home on le i\e, 
who w IS living to get his poiiitti to 
ictiRve in pi ope r foi m 

He didn t he ai me walk up the 
diive and I came up on him too 
suddenly, 1 guess, bcc luse he jeikcd 
and w hilled around 

‘ I m sorry,” I said “I didn’t 
mean to staitle you ” 

He looked up at me apologetically 
But the pupils in his blue lush eyes 
were dilated and his jaw muscles 
twitched 


‘T m still a little neivous,” he said 
^‘Japs in every bush ’ 

I offered him a cigaiette and he 
look It awkwardly His hngers shook 
as he lit It \ oil couldn t tell how old 
he might be Deep lines were plowed 
atound the mouth and nose His 
hair had been very black but now 
showed stieaks and patches of white 
He looked at the panting, gi inning 
pointer licking my brother’s hand 
“1 hat’s one thing about dogs,” he 
said ‘‘they don’t never run out on 
you Bud there — that s the big 

fellow — had i coc ker near broke his 
heart to leave on the island Hono 
lulu Got the sight of one eye gone 
Game leg loo, like me They shot up 
my kneecap ’ 

He cupped one hmd ovei the end 
of his cigarette and took a long pull, 
the n ve ry car c fiillv e isc d b ick ag iinst 
a tiec The hesitant smile played 
over the lawn, the roses and oleander** 
‘Tt s p-ood to be home,’ he said, 
and bre ithed deep 

“Were you out there with him*”’ I 
aske d 

‘No I was on Guam Was there 
when the Japs came in ’41 Those 
devils had me ii months and four 
davs ” 

“I thought the papeis said no 
Amei leans were left alive on Guam ’ 
“We killed plenty of them Japs,” 
he gr inned “We was all seasone d men 
out there, five to 15 years’ experience 
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There was 368 ol us, Marines, Sea- 
bees, and some women at the hos- 
pital We was building a runway 
Befoic Pearl Harbor, that was I’d 
been called up from the rescives, 
commissioned lieutenant \ ou see, 
I’d been in the Maiines before I sold 
the house and mill — took a heck of 
a loss — and my wife, she took the 
two boys and the baby and went to 
Seattle Got a job in the Kaiser yard 
Good thing, too, because when I 
was taken prisoner the allotments 
stopped She didn t get nothing till 
they stilted paying hei some insur- 
ance, lime months later Jips le- 
poited me dead 

We could have held Guam if 
we d anything to hold it w ith W t 
was dug m good Commanding ofh 
eer, he kept asking loi stufl ind lem- 
loi cements But all we h id w is short 
dims, 45 s, and mas be about i 
thousind rounds of antiaiiei ift im 
munition 

“ They come aftei us Decemlxr 12, 
on then w ly back fiom Pt ail Hai bor 
Ihe> shelled us foi thiee di>s and 
thiee nights Then w isn t a 1 oek 1101 
a pebble this si/e tint didn t get 
turned over bv the time they wis 
thiough We had to keep Icttini, 
them lind to kill them Kniledthem 
inostlv It’s i prctt> big is^ ind iboal 

20 miles by 40, and they come in ill 
ovei It Wed have held them oil 
with e\ en m ichine guns ma\ be And 
a few mortiis \Ve had the emplace 
ments, but no ammunition What 
would you eall that, anyway^ I call 
It manslaughter 

‘They cone in finally December 

2 1 There was maybe a hundred of us 
kft, and the women They dynamited 
ihe hospital None of the women 
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lived more’n two days alter what 
they done to them The little native 
village that was there, they didn’t 
leave a living soul Kind of thing they 
did, one day when we was chained 
around a tree there was this little girl 
playing around, about the size of 
your little boy I guess — about seven 
01 eight thereabouts She had a ball 
she was bouncing Two of them came 
up to her and one grabbed hei by the 
hair and they chopped her head off 
Then they stuck it up on a pole We 
was back that way some months later 
and It was still on that stick The little 
skull 

“They had us clean up the place, 
silvagmg and loading up the ships 
Theie was some wiic there, ind they 
made us build a corial when we was 
all finished and there was nothing 
left to do They heidtd us in there 
hki a bunch of c ittle No slit Iter, no 
noth ng Out theie m the sun all the 
time Dvsenieiy and ili, and the heat 
Fellows d go plumb ciazy Tights 
kept breaking out ill the time Had 
to tie ’em down, they’d kill 
“ “They’d bung us this heie iice 
maybe once, twice a week Ihey was 
supposed to bung wood to cook with 
but mostly they didn’t bring enough 
Wt ite It the way it was, hilt law 
Some ol the officers figured we was 
getting about 14 ounces a week 

“They wasn’t nothing but just to 
sit aiouna Fellows’d die, they just 
let ’em lay Ten, 12 days, some of the 
bones even bleached If anyone had 
told me a normal human being could 
go through all that and stay alive, I’d 
a said he was crazy Th at odor — ^ hat’s 
the most ternfvmg thing, the odor 

‘When they wanted to have a 
little fun, they’d pick a couple of guys 
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and take a bunch of us alonsf to 
watch I guess maybe you’ve heard 
what they do They used this here 
acid One day they laid a fellow 
across a block Chopped his leg off 
They had the most awful laugh 
They took hold of a man’s tongue 
and stuck a knife in his throat and 
slit the tongue clean in two Turned 
him loose that way Sometimes they 
cut the tongue out, let em bleed 
to death What they done to me 
wouldn’t be fit foi me to say I can t 
have no more childien I guess thit s 
enough to tell 

“We was captuicd Deccmljer 23 
Christmas they h id Lieuten int Colo 
nel Hassell talk ovei the 1 idio Said 
we was doing is well as could be 
expected and loi folks nc^t to woirv 
He had a piece of pajx r it w is 
written down on Hirdl> knowed 
what he wis sivmg, two ol them 
Japs held him up He died about a 
week latei The was thev d Ik itcn 
th it man w is sc ind iloiu the y 
whipped him till you thought there 
wasn’t a place left on him I his here 
icid was throwed on his chest ’iou 
could see his 1 il > )ust is pi iin as them 
milk bottles ov ei tlu 1 e on could see 
his lungs working all the time he was 
broadc isting 

“1 sure le lined how little it takes 
to stay ali\e Endurance it’s a 
funny thing Bigger and strongei 
fellows died 

“Must have lieen nine, ten months 
later, they put us on this here boat 
There was 26, 28 of us left They had 
steel cells in the holds No light, no 
air, no sanitary facilities, nothing to 
he on They’d come down some- 
times with this dab of ration They’d 
tell us they bombed I as Angeles, 
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Chicago, New York destroyed W ly 
It sounded we figured they had near 
half the country We had no right not 
to believe it Look what they’d done 
to us 

“I don t know how long we was at 
sea I was about two thirds crazy We 
knew what had happened though, 
when the torpedo hit These Japs had 
come down to give us this dab of 
ration As Cyod would have it they’d 
left the hatch open, so we got out 
1 he British picked us out of the w ater 
Think it was five of us 

“My hair was down to my shoul 
ders like a worn ms They said I 
weighed 90 pounds My teeth weie 
all loose They had to feed us little 
bits at T time, and with needles The 
sub ir insft ired us to another ship and 
they kept p issing us ilong that way 
till we landed in Dublin I was in the 
hospital there six and a hall months 
They’d talk to me about my 
wik and f imily, about home I didn’t 
even know my name or nothing 
Clean forgotten mv children My 
w lie, she heard it right iw ay w hen we 
was picked up, they reported our 
serial numbers I unnv thmo the J ips 
had reporUd me dt id 

‘1 w IS in the hospitil over here 
foi seven months i hev g ive me this 
medal and all I didn’t care nothing 
about thit All very fine md nice 
But you can’t eat medals ” 

The mild voice, thit had gone 
through the story as if it were telling 
something that had happened dow n 
town yesterday, shook a little He 
fished for his cigarettes 

“Coming over on the boat,” he 
said, “I heard all this talk about 
rehabilitation and stuff, and about 
how things was here, and I thought 
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It won’t be no trick at nil to cjet a 
good job ricjht away First ofi they 
tried to gi\ e me this goofy dischai gc 
Mental The little sense I e\er had I 
still have Figured if I got away from 
that military discipline, and forgot 
'll! that, I’d be okay Nervous, maybe, 
for a while, stands to reason I finallv 
g#t to talk to the Colonel Told ’em 
if I didn’t do well, they could alwavs 
\ank me back Don’t tag me with no 
dopey discharge 

‘ I come on home here and the 
Vttcr ins of Foreign Wars had a big 
doings and picscntcd me with a 
paid up life membership They sent 
me on out to this here plant, said 
they had a fine job for me But thev 
told me I had to buy bonds Told 
them I can’t afford none Had my 
share of this war Next place they 
sent me to they wouldn’t have noth 
me, to do with me till I would set this 
doctor and th it, to get examimd 
liguied the best thing for me to do 
w IS forget m\ discharge, so I stuck 
It in my trunk and got me this job 
nc \t day Kept m> mouth shut They 
didn’t know for a week I’d been in 
the wai 


“1 11 get a few dollars together and 
find mvsclf a partner with a business 
head 1 ried to get back some interest 
in the mill, but the fellow I sold it to 
wouldn’t hear of it Has him a gravy 
tram out there, with these cost-plus 
contracts and all Figure I can get 
them contracts well as the next man 
In a vear maybe I should be sitting 
pretty, able to take caie of my family 
right ” 

He stopped talking suddenly Then 
he inched himself together and got 
up to 1*^0 Bud, the blond fellow, saw 
him rise and sauntered over My 
brothel walked up too, trying to light 
his half dead cigai 

“Been telling vou what he went 
through^” asked Bud “He’s just 
about had his shaie of misloitune, 
hasn’t hc^” 

The small man gunned almost 
boyish “They sav you reap what 
you sow well I guess I must 
have been reaping in someone tlse’s 
territory 

He handed my brother matches 
and that strmge, desperate smile 
broke out agiin “Its good to be 
home, sir, isn’t it^ ’ he said 


Turnibout T-ile 


A e 1 w \ c ir s igo lesidents of a pic isant New York suburb lookc d on in ^ onder 
as a new family established itself in that tranquil countryside A formidable 
metal fence was erected surrounding the newcomers* estate Approaches were 
gu irdcd by cunningly placed photoelectric cells Sirens were installed to protest 
the approach of prying sti angers and great lights were set to illuminate the 
house and grounds in the event of suspicious visitations after dark To focal 
lepoiters it was made quite clear that the vulgar touch of journalism was 
ibhoiient The icasons lor the prodigious precautions were finally explained, 
howe\ei, in an interview with the ownei some time later 

man,” said Walter Winchell, the new resident with simple plaintiveness, 
“h IS a right to some privacy ’ — Charles 1 isher The ColunuMsts (,\:lowe\\ Siskin) 
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e Lowest Form ^ Humor 

Condensed from Good Housekeeping 
Louts Untermeyer 

Poet author editor of ‘ Modern Amcncin Poetry and many other anthologies 


P UNNING, like poetry, is some 
thing every poison belittles and 
everyone attempts A pun, we 
are told is “the lowest form of hu- 
mor,’ and “he who will make a pun 
will pick a pocket ” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes condemned the punning 
habit but was a terrific punner him- 
self, and apparently his house served 
IS a sort of pun exchange, for Long- 
ftllow had occision to observe that 
thcie was no pi u e like Holmes 
Franklin P Ad ims, who has done 
T bit ol punning m his tunc, fee Is that 
often a pun is perishable in ti insit, 
that, being mostly oial, some of its 
appositeness is lost in pi mt Cci tainly 
the best puns, when removed liom 
the situ'itions that gave rise to them, 
often become virtu illy meaningless 
I or ex imple one must remember the 
Spanish Civil W^ ir to appreciate whit 
somebody s iid when the Barceloni ms 
were mo\ mg through a n irrow cor- 
ridor, that It was loolish to put all 
\ our Basques m one exit Mr Adams 
himself has been ci edited with as- 
serting that, m £niy case. Spam is 
merely a snare And ilusian 
Punning, foi all its detractors, has 
a long history and an honorable lin- 
eage Shakespeare used puns not 
merely to amuse the low-brows (or, 
as he called them, “groundlings”) 


but to lighten the tension of his al- 
most overpowering dramas He knew 
that a flash of wit would be welcome 
against the murky violence of death 
and disaster In Romeo and Juliet^ for 
example, Mercutio, who has been 
stabbed, expires with the pun “\sk 
for me tomorrow, and you shall find 
me a grave man ” 

It is no lecident that the best pun- 
sters have been poets A pun is a kind 
of ihyrne, it plays with a word not 
only for its sense but lor its sound — a 
good rhyme like a good pun, has the 
trick of sec ming both iccident il and 
inevitable When leproiched for not 
writing more sc nous po( try, Thom is 
Hood replied ‘ If I would eirn my 
livelihood I hive to be a lively 
Hood ” 

Hood IS credited with the immor 
lal pun made on a famous romantic 
verse lo the lines ‘ The light thnt 
lies in womens eyes ’ Hood 
added “and lies and lies and lies’” 

Perhaps the best puns aie those 
that embody not only a twist m mean 
mg but a tuck of idc i No one ever 
has surpassed the critical rein irk by 
Eugene Field, who ndieukd the ac 
tor McCullcich’s perform mce of King 
Richard III “He played the king as 
if he were afraid somebody else might 
play the ace ” 
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Muddle 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly + James H Powers 


I N 99 base camps and 98 branch 
camps scattered across the United 
St ites, over 200,000 Geiman pns 
oners of wai are placing the \\ 11 
Department — and incidentally the 
Aim I lean people — in a quandary 
lliL difficulty has little to do with 
sue li relatively simple matters as 
housing, food and security — all of 
winch the Army takes in its stride 
J he difficulty lies m the fact that 
th(s( prisoners of war have been 
thioi gh the Nazi educational null, 
which c\t 11 pates ruthlessly most of 
the pi ineiples accepted l)> Americans 
IS c ssc nti il to c i\ iliz i tion I he 11 out- 
spoke n ai rog nice is aeeomp imcd by 
a SI (T confidence in the ultimitc tii 
uiiiph of N 171 pimciples — if not m 
this w ar, then in the next 

Remembei ,” ni Unteroffi'^ier was 
ovci heard baiking to his fellow pris- 
onc IS that you aie still meiiibeis of 
the C term in Army, whose duty it is 
to work foi C e nil my ” His warning 
ciriud obvious implications against 
backsliders At the same camp a pris- 
oner who had served in the Afrika 
Korps told an mterpretei that the 
Americans could be thankful they 
were giving the best food and bar- 
racks available to the Germans 
“\\ hen Germany wins the war,” he 
announced, “that will be at least one 
good maik on your record ” That 


view has been echoed by captives 
taken in France last summer 

\lmost anthout exception, prison- 
ers attribute kind treatment to our 
1 ( n of retribution This unshakable 
Attitude IS fosteied by the functioning 
of a secret police, usually under the 
diiection of a pnsonei who has ties 
with the Gestapo Sometimes piis- 
oners have been found hinged ap- 
parently “deid from suicide ’ Ihere 
hive been moie thin a dozen in- 
stmees ol actuil murdei lellow 
piisoners offei no assistance to the 
military m probing these ‘ lecidents ” 
Having seen what luppened, they 
le il to testify 

P( rsistenc c of Gc st apo tac tics in the 
-*PC')W camps IS but a part of the storv 
ol our shoitcomings in handling disci- 
j)l( s of the N izi philosophv One 
di leet has to do with the screening of 
the prisoners as they arrive at the 
camps Under Army rules a bisic 
personnel recoid is prepaied for each 
piisoner by our Army inteirogators, 
called “piocessors ” At the /ery be- 
ginning of the questioning the Ger- 
man noncommissioned officers, who 
hold this rank partly because of 
proved adherence to Nazr doctrine 
make their presence felt They inter 
vene, and whenever thev can — 
which IS often — they assume full 
control of the proceedings 



THE GERMAN PRI^^ONER MUDDLE 


The cooperation of prisoners, it 
becomes clear at once, is not in re- 
sponse to their American e\aminers 
but at the order of their own non- 
coms As 'i matter of convenience in 
h indling t^roups, this procedure may 
hive its points, as a method of han- 
dling POWs schooled in Nazi doc- 
trines, it IS senseless It builds a wall 
between every individual pnsonei 
ind the camp processors 
Examinations generally take place 
at tables s( t so near together that any 
prisoner wishing to make it pi iin he 
is an anti-Nizi faces anothei huidle 
if his fellows heir him making any 
^llch declaration, he is a marked m in 
To make matters worse, the exaini- 
n ition disrc gards the issue of his bein^^ 
1 Nazi or an anti Na/i Interpicters 
lie not peimitted to solicit this m- 
loimalion If he wants to be segic- 
g itcd he must volunteer the infoima- 
iion - - though he frequently dots not 
know that he must Such proeed ire 
obviously follows an assumption th *t 
it doesn t matter much what a pnson- 
ti s })olitical views are That assump- 
tion IS belied by a record of strikes, 
iiots and murders m camps ill ovci 
tlic United St ites 

In most PO^V camps the respoiisi 
Inlity for assigning duties is handed 
ovci to the highei ranking German 
noncoms Ihe result is to place a 
vbsciplmaiy rod m their hands Thev 
t njoy practically the same authority 
they held in the German Aimv No 
with Army expciience will fail to 
M isp the significinee of this fact 
Powe r over assignment to detail is the 
ti iditional club wielded bv all Arm> 
> seller xnts, time out of mind 

Vn \merican coipoial who served 
ht months at a POW camp gives 
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the picture clearly in a letter to the 
New \oik Herald Tribune “It is the 
Feldwebel (sergeant) who commands 
the men’s respect The sergeants aie, 
m reality, a police force, since all 
activity in the camp is directed bv 
them The effect of then rule is a little 
Germany, where per secution of anti- 
Nazis IS thoiough ind violent ” 

German noncoms go to extraordi- 
nary lengths in enfoicing their N i/i 
point of view They bai attend m^e 
at educational or other movies pio- 
vided foi the men’s recreation, and 
even operate as censois over the pus 
oners’ re iding In a midwestern camp 
wheie the authorities piepaicd a 
booklet on American history, a Gci 
m in sergeant declared that the book 
would hive to be censored siuee it 
gave a distorted view of the real his- 
torv of this country — which he h id 
studied in Germany C imp oflici ils, 
timidly interpreting the Geneva C on- 
vention’s strictures against com pul 
soiy indoctrination of piisoneis, bowed 
to this veto 

Savs one ofiicei, “It is not oui busi 
ness to change these men’s habits o\ 
beliefs or to re educUe them ” 

These prisoners aie dynamite, not 
onl> while the wii lists but thro i^h 
riiiny uncertain tomorrows which 
will follow 1 hesc men will be citi/( ns 
of postwar Germany an 1 inhabitants 
of our postwar world Shill we send 
them home with a cleucr under 
standing of this counti y s decision to 
stand no more of their nonsense, or 
with an indulgent notion that we arc 
simpletons, against whom a thud try 
will succeed^ 

To blame the stiicturcs of tht 
Geneva Convention IS j die The But 
ish get results under that identic il 
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Convention In Britain, German 
POWs are put all on one plane, re 
ejardless of rank, spokesmen and lead 
ers are picked from caiefully selected 
anti Nazi prisoneis, German non 
corns have no authority whatevei, 
terrorists are dealt with summarily, 
and Polish guards insure a minimum 
of quibbling by “Geneva Convention 
lawyers” among the prisoners Eng 
land no longer plays with her deadly 
foes 


Dealing with these prisoners is a 
foretaste of what we shall meet in 
dealing with a defeated Germany 
Here is an opportunity to show that 
we can be firm and just, to prove that 
we know the time of day in the world 
we inhabit, to make it clear that we 
do not propose to be fooled again It 
we continue to bungle this job, here 
at home w ht i e e vei y fac ility favors us, 
how shall we faie in Gcimam when 
the hung ceases'’ 


Jf lilts W illiam L Shirei in the N 1 Ifeiald Tiihiim 

It IS painful to contrast the ittitude of the Ct iman and Ameucan 5^0% 
tinmciits tow iid t ich otlitr s piisoncis ol wai 

1 he C t imans subject \mtiic in piiMintis to ssstcmatic prop i^aud i b> 
means of a wceklv newspaper c ilkd OK — ] hi Ovttsia^ Kid 1 his is tlie 
onlv journal of cuiient events in Fiig^lish which thc\ art pcimitud to s(( 
Most ol the paptT s news ’ turns out to be N i/i piopaganda in til its 
poisonous foims It svstematicallv diums into American prise neis that 
the> were swindled b\ their govcinment, which had no business tting 
into this wai that the home front is not backing up Auk i k tn tioops, that 
war produc ion is inadequate that when the piisoneis 1 etui 11 they will 
hnd ten million unemployed News qf the wir is coinpk teh misleading 
Defe itisin and distiust of oui tllics ire" sown b> 1 ilsitud quotations from 
Ameiiein wiiteis 

The irnpoitance of this piop*vganda lies in its long r inge ob)eeti\e For 
even if the Nazis lose the war and aie forced undergiound they aim to 
send bick to Ameiica tens of thousinds of Ameiicm voulh einbiUtied 
against their own countiy and pumped full of doubts as to whclhci ihe 
war w is worth lighting 

We have several hundreds of thousands ol voung Geinian piisoneis in 
this country The Armv seems frightened at the veiy idea o^ doing an\ 
thing to dampen their fanatical Nazism It has not published a Geim in 
language newspapei which might give these misguided youths a true pic 
ture of what is going on in the woild 
There is not a word in the Geneva Convention which foibids propa 
gandizing piisoners And is it not tiue that the United States has a serious 
obligation not to send a quarter of a million Geimin piisoneis back to 
Germanv literally encouraged b> their tre itment hen to be moie Na/i 
than ever, and to become the backbone of the futuie Na/i undeigiound^ 
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AN\ONL who didn t know Ic 
Bdion Russell Briggs might 
-k have taken him for a humble 
clerk or a schoolteacher long past the 
hope of promotion So modest was he 
that he seemed to court obscurity as 
others courted fame And m my a stu 
dtnt, if he did not ali(ady have it, 
took home with him an abiding re- 
gtid for democratic simplicity bc- 
c luse Dean Bnges disliked sham, pie 
tense and ^^nobbishne^s 

People some times coniji iicd him to 
both Lincoln and Emerson Ph\sicall\ 
lie resembled neither Of medium 
luight and sturd) build he al\va\s 
walked briskly, loosely is it bent on 
some urgent immediate errand 
1 rousers bagging at the knet s, a green 
biize bag of books across his shoul 
dei, pulling hi*! coat collar askew, a 
much abused soft hat tilled back — 
all this gave an effect of negligence 
But when \ou looked into his face, 
liomely, alive with kindness, you un- 
derstood the comparison to the two 
u at Americans 

\mong countless stories told about 
Dc an Bi iggs is that ol the fashionably 
dre ssed young man who drove up ont 
diy m a tiap to the Boston State 
House To a nondescript passer b\ 
whose lace appeared reliable, he «aid 
* ‘My man, will you hold the horse 
i for about ten minutes^” 


Editoi lecturer and author 
of many books and maga 
zinc articles 

“Certainly,” said the min “It’s 
such a nice horse ” When the young 
m m re-emerged and offeied the m in 
a quartei , it was politely declined In- 
terested, the young mm asked his 
name 

“Briggs ” was the mswer “I B R 
Biiggs ” Then the young man re cog 
nized the De m of Harv ird C ollege 
Fictitious as the story sounds, it is 
nevertheless true 

When I first met Dean Briggs, at 
the tuin of the pie sent century, he 
was still in his 40 s I had come to 
Hiiv lid from the Middle West on a 
sm ill grant and had only ^80 I went 
to sec thf Dein in tiepidition If he 
knew I had so little to go on, he 
might then and there reject me But 
the De in greeted me as thougli he 
had long been awaiting me 

‘ Fell me frankly,” he said 111 the 
tone of the kindest of family phv 1- 
ci ms, “how much money you havt ” 
I told him, and for one breath 
taking instant awaited his verdict 
W hat he said was 

“We aie in luck The College Li 
brarian has just told me he h is a job 
for someone thiee evenings a week 
It doesn’t pay much, but it runs 
throughout the college year, and 
you’ll be able to study there at least 
part of the time Come and see me 
whenever you don’t see your way ” 
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A surge of confidence swept through 
me In those few minutes m> life 
h id moved up to 'i new ])lane 
Dean Briggs wis now my friend and 
ally 

After that I heard of many similar 
instances, which put mine m the 
shade One impovciished young 
man, who had enrlv tikcn to the road 
as a hobo, hcaid somehow of this 
fabulous Dcm He belt his way to 
Cambridge, saw Dean Briggs, wis 
helped to put himself through Har- 
VI d, ind subsequently piospered as 
a Leichti Still another had airived 
on boil owed money from a tinv 
fresh w lU r colle gc He was about to 
rctuin home, but Dean Biiggs saw 
his iiK 1 It and del lined him He h is 
hid T bright caieer since then as a 
U icher, writer and lecturer 

^\lth Dean Biiggs for a frund 
ne'>il> ill things became possibh He 
w IS 111 opener of doois Thos< \Nrhose 
homes weit fii awi>, cspcciilN if 
thcN weit new oi fiiendlcss m C im- 
biid e, weie hi^ peeuliir and sell- 
inipi idehaigcs Notu mg lonth stu 
dents w indeiing thiough the \aid, 
he \ ould in\ite the m to his home, his 
tabic hislimily ‘ Well, ma’am ’ he 
\ ould niiUiunce to Mrs Biiggs, 

‘ l\e 1)1 ought you a guest to din- 
nei And Mrs Biiggs always wel- 
comed us with unquestioning grace 
She h id evidently made up her mind 
long ago upon the kind of husband 
she had 

Oi he might meet a student who 
oiniously wasn’t eating often and 
take him to some lunchioom counter 
not only foi a me il but for a delight- 
ful t ilk “Ml Jones,” he would rnur 
mur almost shamefacedly upon leav- 
uig “someone has put into mv hands 


a little money for just such a purpose 
So I’ll be obliged if vou will take 
these ten dollars to budge you over 
\ou know,” he would add conh 
dentially, “it’s very bad for the eyes 
to read on an empty stomach ” 
Every student counted m his 
scheme of life Just as Emerson knew 
that souls are not sa\ ed m bundles, so 
the Dean knew that every individuil 
was a center of infinite possibilitv 
The de in of a college is normally i 
disciplinary officer In gtner il, deans 
before him were formidable if not 
awe-inspiring But Dean Briggs ere 
ated a kind of goldi n age of deqn 
shij), bringing a new huminity to the 
oflice One of his rules w as “It is tli( 
business ol a de in to bre ik rules an\ 
cleik can keep them I would 
r ithe r, ’ he said, be fooled a do7( n 
times thm be unpisl once” All th( 
s ime, he was sc Idom fooled 

For those of us who were earning 
our own w i the le w ^s little tune oi 
oppoitunity to break rules But our 
richer contemj^or ii ic s often told of 
the Dt in s unh ippy squiimmg m his 
ichair, ol his p unful unt isiness when 
he had to infliet a penalty so thit 
they frequcntlv sufTered more from 
the Deans sufieimg than from th< 
pen ilty He took all extenuating cir 
cumstances into eager consideration, 
but he was always so absolutely just 
that no sinner eyen thought of dis- 
puting his verdict One of the colleoi 
periodicals printed these lines 

Of all the sprightly figures that adorn thr 
college scene 

The most supremely genial is oui own 
beloved Dean 

He 11 kick you out of college, and he 11 never 
shed a tear, 

But he docs it so politely that it*s music to 
the car 
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To expel a student from college 
:nust have cost Dean Briggs much 
nore than the student He was sorry 
"or the boy, but still more sorry for 
the parents To one who had trans- 
Lrrcssed he said “Your father must 
know this fiom me, but he has a right 
to know It from you first I beg you to 
tell him You cannot help him more 
now than by going to him, or hurt 
liim more than by avoiding him ” 
With all his work among students 
lie still g'we cert'll n courses and he 
vas one of the ablest professors of 
F nglish im the country He taught for 
42 years and wis instrumental in 
rcNolutionizing the te'ichmg of Eng- 
'ish composition in the United States 
Together with Professor Adams 
^Herman Hill, Biiggs insisted thit in 
)bligatory course in writing English 
mil t come in the freshman year 
\nd together with Barrett Wendell 
lie developed the idea ol the daih 
I’lcnie It made a vast amount of 
v\ ork for the te lehers but the wav to 
li am to write w is to write, in daily 
I ncticc on a variety of subjects 
So successful was the plan thit 
Freshman English” and the daily 
ihcme are now basic in almost ill 
Lollcge couiscs Some of Briggs’s own 
^ludcnts bee line teachers and profes- 
^()1S in their turn, and carried this 
liiactice throughout the country 
Dean Briggs gave the most nearly 
Diofessional couise m writing offered 
'3v the University And to this day, 
^^llen I meet some of his hundreds of 
students, eyes brighten and writers, 
icUtors and teachers grow reminis 
cent with the warm affection only a 
M it and loved teacher inspiies 
Some of his comments remain un- 
l>u,ettable 
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“This is as good as much that 
appears in Judge^ but it is not very 
good ” 

“The trouble with the word ‘me- 
ticulous’ is that I always hive to 
look in the diction iry to make sure 
whether it is being misused ” 

“A good story, but there is too 
much porch for the meetinghouse ” 
Before me is a bundle of tiiemes 
written for Dean Briggs more than 
30 ye'irs ago by a humorist now na- 
tionally known One can see how 
the te icher encouraged the boy’s 
native vein of humor, praising a 
phrase here, carefully noting hpses 
m style and even spelling theie, yet 
marking the whole decidedly imus- 
mg,” not omitting a caution about 
forced eleveiness 

If there was only one good sen- 
tence in a piece the Dean gave credit 
for it He would stop men m Har 
vaid ^ ard or in the stieet — or even 
call them by telephone — to say how 
much he liked something thev had 
written One day he left two pro- 
fessors, famous in their fields, to say 
a kind woid about a small piece of 
mine in an undergraduate puolici 
tion He could not withhold praise if 
he felt It to be due 

The roster of his students includes 
such well known editors and writers 
as Frederick Lewis Allen, editor of 
Harper^ s, Edward Weeks, editor of 
the Atlantic Edwin Balmer, editor of 
Redhooky Rol^ert ^enchley, John Dos 
Passos, H V Kaltenborn and Con- 
rad Aikcn 1 here were many more 
Today I still meet men in various 
walks of life who smile when Biiggs’s 
name is mentioned, and say some- 
thing to this effect “Did I know the 
Dean'’ I knew him as perhaps nobody 
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else knew him In fact, there was a 
special bond between us ’ So rich was 
the store of his humanity that every 
one who drew on it somehow c ime to 
believe he had all of it We all had a 
special bond 

A bombshell fell among us the day 
Dean Biiggs was piomoted to be 
Dean of the Faculty, an office in 
which his woik would be easiei I 
still remember the feeling that hit me, 
like a blow on the head Dean Biiggs 
would be my dean no longer How 
many others felt the same way was 
soon made clear By a ruse he was 
brought to the college office at dusk 
one evening Ne ii Iv -5000 students, 
hidden on the other side of the build 
mg, gathered in fiont and began to 
call for Dean Bnggs 

Surpiised, he pccied out of his 
office window The \ ud was dark 
with men He eime out upon the 
steps the homelv figuie we knew and 
loved so well Was this to be the 
last time*^ He iiied to speak His 
voice faltcicd, but he mtstcicd it 
Then he said a lew woids about the 
new Dean — and added 

“Ihe students of Harvaid College 
can get along veiy well without me 
But 1 cannot get along without the 
students of Harvaid College ” 

lhat was at once his seciet and 
our hope He needed people upon 
whom to exercise his genius loi kind 
ne^s Perhaps he w ould hnd some w ty 
of keeping cont ict with us^ A deep 
throated roar came from the mass ol 
students Many of us choked as we 
tried to cheer 

He did find ways of helping us 
For a long time he consulted fre- 
quently with the new Dean, and he 
remained familiar with our problems 


And we still went to his house on 
ceitain evenings 

As it turned out, Bnggs became 
busier than ever Radcliffe College 
in Cambridge, now one of the great 
colleges for women, was then still 
young and in a formative stage It 
needed an experienced hand at the 
helm, and Dean Briggs was elected 
Its “part time president ” He served 
as such foi 20 years He is now part of 
Its tradition, and a building of the 
college bears his name 

Dean Briggs was an ardent sports 
fan, and the ill will between the teams 
of Harviid and ^ale disturbed him 
greatlv The rivaliy between these 
colleges was at that time not a meie 
jocular enmity There was leally bad 
blood And many a football or base 
ball playei was more than tinged 
with professionalism A change m the 
spiiit of inteicollegiite spoits was 
necessaiy A new chairman of the 
committee on athletics was chosen 
It was Dean Briggs 

Directlv, with his usual whole 
souled eneigy, he becime an apostle 
of intercollegiate good will H irv ird 
Yale md Princeton, he dcclirtd, 
were leilly “one bunch The Dean 
visited the other colleges, addiesscd 
their students With Corwin and 
Mendcll of \ ale, and McL enahan of 
Pimreton, he completely revised the 
ithletic eligibility rules of the Big 
Three Soon he was able to say “I 
would just as oon leave a question of 
Harvard eligibility to Mendell or 
McLen than as to any Harvard man 
I know If I had any fear at all it 
would be that Harvard would be 
favored m the decision ” That was 
his way 

Aftei my graduation my glimpses 
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of the Dean were rare but precious 
Twenty years after that date I re- 
member greeting him in the Yard 
The Dean knew what I had been do- 
ing, and seemed quite conversant 
with details of my professional life 
Previously I had seen him in New 
'\ork upon my return from France 
after World War I He had just been 
appointed exchange professor to the 
Sorbonne and was on his way to Pans 

“Tell me, Mr Forman,” he in- 
quired confidentially, “is it all right 
to take white shii ts to Paris'^ I 
thought if they lack means for wash- 
ing them after the long war, it might 
embarrass them ” 

De\n Bricgs has been dead ten 
\eais now, but none of us who knew 
him will ever forget him The reason 
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we so loved and admired him was be- 
cause to him we were not simply a 
“college,” or a “student body,” or 
anything merely statistical, but indi- 
viduals, with problems to meet, minds 
to educate, souls to save He was the 
absolute antithesis of fascism in edu- 
cation and m life Piesidcnt Eliot of 
Harvard phrased it beautifully m 
his citation conferiing the LL D de- 
gree upon the Dean — a citation 
made, he said, because the Dean was 
“convinced of the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of good in the student 
world ” 

So warm and glowing was this 
conviction that it kindled something 
in even the least responsive among us 
To this day many a gray and graying 
head cannot think of him without 
emotion 


A * The Marine Who Wouldn’t Give Up k -k 'k 


T wo Marines on New Britain weic sent 
out on patrol m advance of a big push 
to be made against the Japs on the fol- 
lowing day Returning from their job, 
one of them stepped on an enemy booby 
trap The explosion shattered both his 
legs Realizing he was too hcj»vy to be 
carried back to camp, he persuaded his 
companion to go on alone The second 
Marine treated the wounded man as well 
as he knew how, then reluctantly started 
back Fears that the fips would find his 
companion plagued ihe Marine, but he 
continued on to camp and turned in his 
information 

As scheduled, the attack on the Japs 
' as made the next day The enemy soon 
was withdrawing m disorder When the 
Marines came to their wounded buddy 
they were horrified There he lay, silent 
and motionless And about h»s body and 


up and down the length of it were tangled 
wires Evidently the Japs had come and 
rigged him up as a booby trap 

No one dared touch him This was a 
job, a delicate and dangerous job, for an 
engineeimg unit Suddenly the ‘human 
bo^by trap’ opened his eves, grinned 
feeblv, and whispered Hey, fellas, get 
these damned wires of I me \n’ help me 
up ” The Marines stepped foiward and 
removed the wires There was no blast, 
no explosion 

Knowing that the Japs would be 
attracted to the spot by the first explosion, 
the Marine had painfully wired himself 
up as a booby trap with wire from the 
one which had wounded him The Japs 
had come They took one look and fled 
And the quick thinking Mai me had lam 
undisturbed until his companions found 

him -C ninbutcd by Lt Se>mour \rnoH GroN 
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A new and £Edralous ahnni] 
pool m the Gulf of Mezici 
promiBes an inexhauBtibk 
supply of delectable fooc 
— nulntiouSy unrationed 


Lealon Martin^ Jr , 
and Carolyn Ramsey 


ALL throucfh 1938 — with time 
out foi the hurricane season — 
a stuidy little vessel, the Peli- 
can^ zit^zaG^Ejed the coastal waters of 
the Gulf of IVlcxico from Mobile, Ala- 
bama, almost to Biownsville, Texas 
Every so often her crew lowered a 
net, which she dri£?t>ed along the bot- 
tom for an hour Ihen up came the 
net, Its contents wcie spilled on the 
deck and examined Instruments 
tested the silinit>, aeiditv and tem- 
peratuie of the w itci and brought up 
Simples ol the bottom Bureau of 
Fishtrus oliservtrs kept detailed 
record of it all Monotonously the 
dull grind wt nt on and on — 402 net 
hiuls, 1200 miles ol laottom di agged - 
As a result, 1 new $f) 000,000 in- 
dustry has been cn ited, a fleet of 
triwkis has bteii built, 2000 men 
h i\ c lounrl ])i ospc rous c mp o y ^ 
a whole coiniriunity his laeen reviM- 
ficcl And the p(ople ol the United 
States hive -30,000,000 addition il 
pounds of lood e ach vear — delicious, 
nutritious and unritioned All from 
a patient bit of leseaieh 

A mystery h id puzzled scientists for 
decades — wheie do shrimp go when 
they disappear from inshore wateis^ 
The Bureau of Fisheries (now the 
Fish and Wild 1 ife Service) assigned 
Milton J Lindner and William W 


Anderson, biologists, to find out, and 
gave them the Pelican to use 
What the Pelican found was the 
greatest concentr ition of shrimp ever 
discovered uncountable hordes of 
shrimp And what shrimp * These are 
not mere two- to five inch morsels, 
the only kind you evci saw until re- 
cent ytirs, they are eight to ten 
inches long, known in the trade as 
‘ ]umbos ” The school centers on 
Ship Shoal, ten to 20 miles ofl the 
she res of Louisian 1 — and it will 
never b( exhausted \ny conceivable 
catch by the shrimpers fleet in any 
year will make no difference to the 
next >ear s crop, lor these arc adult 
shrimp that h ive sp iwned and will 
never spawn again I hey have com- 
pleted then life’s work and have 
come to this git it rendezvous, a kind 
^ wm’s S< Peteisbuig where the 
fexid, temperatuic, and idleness just 
suit them If not caught, they soon 
disippear Biologists believe they die, 
in all th».ii extensive researches, they 
never hav e found a slii imp more than 
a year and a halt old 

I or more than a cenUirv I ouisiana 
bayou folk have been catching 
shrimp Then fleet ot luggcis gathers 
at the beginning ol the season and is 
blessed in^a picturesque ceremony, 
then scatters to woik the shallow m 
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shore waters The catch used to go 
mostly to the canneries, though a siz- 
able fraction went to Chinese and 
Filipino colonies who spread acres of 
boiled shrimp on platforms built over 
the water, to dry in the blazing sun 

The Louisiana shrimpers, however, 
had no craft that could dare the open 
Gulf So the first to take advantage of 
the news of the new fishing grounds 
were several shrimp trai^lers from 
Florida Then Stathis Klonaris, now 
known to all the Gulf Coast as “The 
Greek,” came to Morgan City La , 
with little more than his shipwright’s 
tools He began turning out husky, 
65 foot, loo-h p Diesel craft that can 
drag a big trawl net through waters 
12 fathoms deep At $13 000 apiece, 
Klonaris has built more than 100 of 
them — 50 in wartime So important 
a’^e thev to the country’s food supply 
that priorities foi m aerials are read- 
ily granted 

The boom thit followed the de- 
velopment of the Morgan City 
shrimping fleet of 200 tiawleis has 
been cilled the most ama/ing ]ihe- 
nonienon in the innals of American 
fisheries A decade igo, we weie eat- 
ing 100,000 000 pounds of shrimp a 
yeai Now we are eating half again as 
much And w here is most of the 100,- 
000,000 pounds w as eaten from cans, 
most of this ycai’s i ^30, 000, 000 fxiunds 
is eaten fresh Wh( n jumbos became 
available m regions that never had 
tisted fresh shiiinp nefore, their pop- 
uldiity was instant Americans want 
fresh shiimp, now, and canners are 
packing only one quarter as many as 
tluv once did And a new product, 
quick-frozen shrimp, is going ahead 
as fast as wartime restrictions permit 
1 Of all the food that comes from our 
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waters, only the catch of salmon, 
tuna and oysters exceeds in annual 
value the catch of shrimp Two thirds 
of this catch comes from Louisiana 
And most of that from Morgan City 

Once an important port, Morgan 
City was drving up in 1938 There 
were cobwebs on all the cash regis- 
ters, as the natives ruefully put it 
Now the Chamber of Commerce 
boasts, “It’s the fastest growing small 
town in America ” It probably isn’t, 
there must be war-boom towns that 
have grown faster But when war in- 
dustries wither away, the shrimp will 
still be there, Morgan City figures 

The shi imp fishermen are i cosmo- 
politan lot — I londa Conchs, Loui- 
siana Cajuns, Greeks, Italians, Scan- 
dinav lans Three men work a trawler, 
like fisheimen the world over, they 
work on shares 

Morgan City lies 18 miles fiom the 
Gulf, up the Atchafalaya, one of the 
deepest rivers m the woilcl From this 
fine harbor the trawlers work their 
way through the thick morning fogs 
out to Ship Sho il The giounds aie so 
large that theic may be a weary hun 
with the tiy net befoie the school is 
found I hen out goes the tiawl net, 
its purse shaped mouth 90 feet wide, 
si\ feet high So close-packed are the 
shrimp that a boat may fill its hold 
in eight rims And so abiupt is the 
edge of a school that one boat miy 
lift a full net, another 30 feet away 
may get no shrimp at all 

When the hold is full — some five 
tons of shrimp — the boat 1 ices back 
to harbor Ihe buyers come from 
New Yoik, Chicago even from San 
Francisco, and they pay cash on the 
dock — at the rate of about 13 cents 
a pound fOPA ceiling) foi i roiii 
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mon jumbo size Sixty refrigerated They hatch as little creatures ^qo 
trucks and trailers rush the shnmp inch long When they have grown to 
north, east and west, to be sold at be only a quarter of an inch long, 
55 to 65 cents a pound retail they make their way for miles from 

And very good for us they are, the the open sea into protected, warm and 
dietitians sav Shrimp have the com- shallow bayous They look now like 
mon seafood virtue of supplying pro- transparent fleas, and during the next 
tcins and minerals, their special vir- few months they go through six or 
tue IS that thev arc eas> to digest eight phases of growth with distinct 
They are rich in the iroiUr pi even- changes in appearance When they 
tive, iodine, which is important to in- have attained their final form, but 
land dwellers Shi imp sometimes have only about half their ultimate size, 
a hospital smell whereupon suspi- they start back for the deeper and 
Clous housewivts accuse deileis of saltier waters This is when the old- 
using preservati\es This is unjust, time shrimpers seme them 
the shiimp simply happen to have Milton Lindner formed a theofy 
been feeding on i tiny sea creature that after leaving the shallows the 
which has an lodolorm smell shrimp bred in open waters, and then 

Shrimp, sometimes c illed prawns, went farther out to saltier and deeper 
are crustaceans, as aie lobsters They water where temperatures would be 
look something like little lobsters, in- more stable His theorizing has b^en 
deed, though housewives seeing only magnificently justihed 
the edible tail, would hardly know There may be somewhere else m 
that Ihcir life history, long a mys- the world another fibulous shrimp 
tery, has at last been puzzled out The pool But thousands of miles of search 
lemale lets loose up to 800,000 eggs, hasn’t found it yet, and the great 
which drift m the water, offshoie ‘ mine” in the Gulf lemains unique 

A 

Unexpected Answers 

A Topeka, Kansas, isscssor recently ran across the best answer yet to the question 
on the tax assessment blank Natuie of taxpayer The answer Very mean 

— / t/terty 

In Noithampton, Mass , a Smith College (leshman scrawled as her denominational 
pitfercnce ‘ I like to be called Betty ” — r$mc 

y 

A young man in green was puzzled by one question m the application blank he 
had been given when he applied foi an apartment at the war housing center He 
listed his employei as the United States Manne Corps and now the questionnaire 
wanted to know what his boss’s business was 

After careful consideration he wrote “Exterminator ” — up 

When meat rationing first began, a farmer reported to his board that he h id several 
hundred pounds ol beef in storage To a letter demanding why he had so much on 
hand he replied ‘ It was necessary to kill the whole steer at one time ” 

— G C lirk in Caron t 
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W H\T IS a ghost town^ One 
where there used to be a 
way to mike a living which 
his somehow disippeared 

\merica has been spotted with 
ghost towns, as their citizens have 
used up some resource — forests, 
fishciies grasslands, minerals, oil, or 
u itei Sometimes a whole industry 
picks up and moves Certain New 
Lngl md towns h ive seen their cotton 
mills move South, or their shoe fac- 
tories move West The Power Age 
c in make ghost towns very rapidly 
W hat IS going to happen to scores 
of communities swollen by war orders 
when the pay lode runs out^ What 
can a threitened town do about its 
^hosts'* 

Well, one way is to do what Elina, 
W ishington, did Elma never w is a 
ghost town, but, m the midst of seem- 
ing piosperity, ghosts were all aiound 
Elma, and it fought them off In a 
vv IV the people of Flmi worked out a 
new social invention It is a demon- 
stration that can be applied to many 
other places 

Ed Stamper had a Douglas fir in 
his back yard in Ehna It was one of 
the 200 foot giants which crowded the 
Olvmpic peninsula Nobody ever 
counted or eould count them Ed ran 
^his thumb over the edge of his axe 
and started swinging He built him- 


self a fr'ime house, a shed kitchen 
and a woodshed out of part of the 
tree He hewed out 300 fence rails 
ten feet long He made 334 railro id 
ties and sold them He split out 500 
boards six inches wide and two inches 
thick He piled up 15 cords of fire 
wood in his new woodshed He sold 
the bark for $12 And still he had a 
lot of tree left 

Ihe Elma Chronicle reported this 
m 1889 There were six billion board 
feet of uncut timbei in the Elma 
region then 

The first sawmill began to hum 
m 1890 A decide later ten big mills 
were ripping and screeching The 
big outfits cut ruthlessly, taking the 
finest trees and letting the rest be 
burned Why not, wasn’t the forest 
‘ inexhaustible”^ 

Elma, the rough cimp, gradually 
grew into a well ordered communitv, 
as confident of its stability and its 
future as Seattle or Spokane By 1910, 
stands in tht Elma area were 38 
percent gone A schoolboy could 
have diawn a chart and foretold th( 
year the ghosts would come But 
neither boy nor man did so 

And so in 1938 the ghosts closed in 
Of the 153,000 acres of towering 
virgin forest, only 11,000 remained 
The Malone mills, which provided 
the livelihood of more than one third 
of Elma’s population moved away 


Men at W rk. util be publi bed by Hareourt Brace & Co 
Mthon lie New Yorb^ty N Y 
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When would the surviving mill go, 
and what would people do then^ 
More than a thousand jobs were 
dependent on the dwindling forest 

The West was pock-marked with 
lumber towns where no more donkey 
engines screeched, but only owls 
Was Elma, too, to become just a 
memory^ Six thousand men, women 
and children, good Americans, lived 
in the region Two thuds owned 
then homes What were they to do^ 

1 he Elma Community Chamber of 
Commerce called a meeting of lead- 
ing citizens of the region They dc 
eided to appeal to the State Planning 
Council That was what the Council 
was for In Elma the Council saw 
an oppoi tunity to set i precedent inJ 
worl out a technique for u vising a 
lot of other towns dependent on the 
shrinking forests 

IHd the people of Elmi ever stud- 
ied the needs of their town their 
n'ltiir il resouic( s their economic hab 
Its, their stind ird ot living'' Did th'^v 
know then soil tvpes, and the best 
ciofis foi them Did they know what 
tlu forest situation leally was for the-» 
long swing^ How about mineral de 
posits, water icsouices, lecrcation 
possibilities, fish and ganie^ How 
about the schools, the public sei vices, 
mtdical caic^ 

No the peopk had little such 
knowkdge 

Wt 11 , then why not take an inven- 
tor>'' asked the Council 

If the suive> were to be worth a 
hoot, said the C ouncil, it must tell the 
whole story, not ]ust the sweet parts 
And the bulk of the work must be 
done on i voluntary basis by citizens 
themselves If Elma was to be saved^ the 
people themselies had to saie it 


January 

A local Committee of 21 was or- 
ganized, with a steering group of 
three members, to carry out the 
Council’s suggestions 
The closing of the Malone mill had 
really frightened people So when the 
Committee asked for help the people 
responded Almost 80 percent of fam 
dies handed in the detailed, confi- 
dential questionnaiie baring their 
income and propeity secrets 

The school teachers got their stu- 
dents interested The Council re- 
gards this awakening of the young- 
sters as the highlight of the whole 
survey for in many cases they 
aroused apithetic parents 

One group of 120 high school stu- 
dents was specially tiaincd for plac- 
ing the questionniirc, and helping 
people answer it when help was 
wanted Some of the questions were 
pretty technical The youngsters had 
to cover bv car, bicycle or on foot an 
area of 2jO square n lies, and deliver 
the four-page document to iboo fain 
ilies Answers were collected un 
signed, in sealed ballot boxes 

Another group of students was 
trained to make a land-use survey 
Data were placed on a laige base 
map The map and the questionnaires 
became original source matciial of 
the greatest importance for the sur 
vcy Youngsters who worked on it 
began to know their town as no 
pioneer, no paicnc, no ofliciil had 
ever done 

There was of course i lot of infor- 
mation about Elma already in print 
But It was scattered in census re 
ports. Forest Service findings, state 
documents, county agents’ records, 
rainfall leadings, flood records — all 
over the plac^ The Council got it 
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all together, fitted the jigsaw pieces 
into a comprehensive pattern, and 
determined what parts were missing 
Here, says the Council, is the second 
highlight — the vast amount of useful 
material available to any town in the 
country, tf somebody rounds it up 

The geology of the region was re- 
checked by the state So were data 
about stream flow, rainfall, flood 
control The U S Soil Conservation 
Ser\ ice, with the cooperation of farm 
owners, made a soil map, m which 
it appeared that many Elma farmers 
were trying to grow crops on barren 
ground, while some excellent soils 
were being neglected A study of the 
butteifat production of Elma herds 
brought to light a miserable record 
\nd so It went The results are all 
set forth in the Survey Report 

The section on forests is the most 
significant of all to Elma Basically 
1 Ima will always he a forest region^^ 
Slid the report lour fifths of the 
whole arei of 250 square miles was 
planned by nature for big trees The 
soil, the rainfall, the topography de- 
mand them Soils for farming ire 
limited, new large industries ire 
highlv improbabk The forest must 
be nursed back if Elma is to survive 
with its present population 

By wiser treatment, said the re- 
port, the foi t St are 1 could be made to 
vielcl far moie revenue, and yi< Id 
It forever Lima’s industries must 
chiefly piocess lumber Ed Stamper, 
bick in 1889, had the right idea — 
use the whole tree 

Onl\ one fifth of the area is suit- 
able for farming But farmers can 
iPake a larger contribution to the 
own’s economy, by improving their 
uids, b> irrigation, and by growing 
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crops fitted to the natural soils Too 
many families had looked on farming 
as a part-time occupation There is 
an excellent chance that farmers can 
double their income by up-to-date 
techniques and all-out effort 
But there must be cooperation 
Take strawberries, a crop of which 
Elma is proud A small farmer can- 
not get anywhere raising strawberries 
alone But a cooperative, with pick up 
truck service, grading standards, per- 
haps a cannery, established markets 
in Tacoma and Seattle, technical aid 
m the care and feeding of the pesk> 
plant, might work wonders Coopera 
tives could be useful too m marketing 
poultry, beef, Christmas trees, cas- 
cara bark, all sorts of things 

Another strong recommendation 
of the survey was to make Lima a 
recreation center for fishing, hunting 
boating, swimming, hiking, motor- 
ing Its naturil setnery is magnifi 
cent It is only a few miles from the 
Pacific In Maine, when the lumber 
barons got through, the tourists 
moved in It is interesting to see i 
similai movement beginning on the 
other side of the continent 

What did the questionnaire show 
the people wanted'^ Those in the mill 
villages mostly wanted to get out ol 
them Half of those living in the town 
of Elma wanted to get on a fiim or 
into a garden home This is a nation- 
wide trend toward the “twilight firm ” 
But, says the survey, if the people 
of Elma want this pattern thev iniist 
plan for it 1 hey must Ik Ip keep the 
mills going by improved forestry on 
the one hand, and tighten up their 
agricultural practices on the other 
They must be careful of scattering up 
the creeks m remote hill bungalows. 
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at a fantastic cost for roads, schools, 
water, power and other utilities Far 
better to scatter into a “g-irden city” 
development — one planned lor liv- 
ing, not for speculative profit 

Lima made real use of the survey 
The children began to use it as a 
textbook — a kind of springboard for 
plunging into the history, economics 
geography of thei- nation, their con- 
tinent and their world It is the young 
sters who will save Elma W hat better 
preparation could they have foi the 
task^ 

The high school acquired a 230 
icre school forest where the boy** 
are f^iven practical training In iq^i 
they planted ^3000 tnes, including 
200C c iscaras Mt nwhile the C C C 
t imps in the area were tncouriged 
to plant 2 '3 million •'(edlmgs 

Ihe Weytrhuusci Luiiibi 1 Corn 
pinv, cooper iting est ibli'^lu d i i-o 
oo<> ei( trei lum, +0 b( j>r()tt(ud 
until It can be crofijK d Icji 1 perjx tu il 
yuld Other tinib<i 1 ukI> uik le 
plinted on i siniil u bisi 

r ir neis ind siii illwoon lotimiuis 
formed a e()op<iili\< loi iniik<iin»' 
then ^^ood juocliK ts 1 n< \ hind i 
triiiud loKstM to sliow (h* in how 
to thin tlu 11 tn< ind id< ih< 11 
pol< s piling ind puljiwooel loi l’ 

St in 11 k( t |)iie( 

\\eru( Diitfdlif ouipnt pci cow 
wisiiuK s( d 7 , p< i( c 111 IS i resnh 
oJ th( woik ol the d iM\ h(iel im- 


provement association Another co- 
opcralive was formed to clear cut- 
over land where the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service pronounced the soil good 
for crops The great Wenzell Slough 
was drained, and more excellent 
farmland brought in Experiments 
were started for raising beef cattle 
on certain cut-over lands, for produc- 
ing tulip bulbs, for mapping local 
trills and fishing holes A cooperative 
was projected for marketing wild 
bellies, md a furniture factory to use 
loc il ilder wood 

“I or the first time citizens of Elma 
have been united in one large enter- 
prise,” siys Ben ki/er chairman of 
the Council Ihcy have coopera- 
tively mide the survey, now they 
must live It ” 

Will th( v^ I cannot answer that 
one But I can answer this one What 
u the Dcst wa> and the most demo- 
crauc w as to ki ep ghosts out of any 
town* rh( ipsuer is Get i copy of 
tlu I lini Survt' , study it pi tyerlully, 
go thou md do likewise* 

riic ti iditionil pioneer packed hw 
Imiil) md the eookstovc into the 
w ig<;n md moved on, when the forests 
or till gi issl mils or the soils h id h id 
the lili be iti n out ol them The 
people ol I Ini i do not propose to 
move on Ihey piopose to sti\ in 
the homes they lo\c, and instead of 
pneuemg assault and batteiy on 
Nitiui, 10 woik with her 


S. 


) ail( t ( all in< n to 1 nuitirK* offue 
gt Itin kinda diseoui u t d 


Gimme tliat ol sak s 1 ilk again 1 m 

Ml 1 e jrps Lheiron 




Cuba’s 

i Masterpiece (^ViceVcrsa 


Dr Ram t Grau San 
Martt I He broke aU 
Ttcorda f r high tilde and 
Ja uy dreaming 


T WO yeirs acfo there was the 
usual Fourth of July celebration 
in Hav ina — a parade, a bowery 
speech by President Batisn, a gallant 
HspoasebyU S Ambassador Braden, 
1 colorful mihtai V review Our 1 ourth 
of Julv IS a great holiday in Cuba, 
loi C ubans re ilizc that their indc- 
jitndcnce was born of our indeptnd- 
tiKC md in their hcirts the> are 
I iteful to the \rneiic ms of yestcr 
<1 1\ and iiicndlv to the \ni< i leans ot 

0(1 IV 

A lew inil( s lioin whci t the p n ade 
to St m 1 pii\ ate citi/( n c limbed 
into a modest j hops nid preutedtd 
down the stmt on his w ly to the 
1 1 \ K w ing St ind \ mik oi so Ir om liis 
(It tinition his cir bioke down ind 
Ik got out to w ilk the rest of the way 
Ptopk began to follow him, and as 
he continued still moie k 11 in behind 
J o the outsider he appe irecl to be a 
I ither shy, gentle, scholirly house- 
hoklei out for a stroll But the crowds, 

1 ipielly pouring in Irom the side 
sti ee ts, looked up at him with shilling 
( \ < s 1 hev shouted “V iva Grau Oh * 
\iM Grau-Oh’” By the time they 
tnd arrived at the reviewing stind, 
this shouting, impiomptu puade of 
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the common people had engulfed and 
dwarfed the ofFici il celebration 
In 1944 there was another loiiith 
of Jul\ celebr itioii And k iding tlie 
official pai ide, maiehmg with Presi- 
dent Batist \ and \mbass idor Bi iden, 
was the s une idol ol the m isscs, lo 
longer a pii\ ite individud but the 
people s president eki t Bv the blood- 
less revolution of th( b dlot, the pio- 
ple had re tinned to powt 1 Di R niioii 
Gi ill S in II tin tlic in in w h(i in 
foui shoit months is j^usickiU ii 
yens igo did moie to lilxi ili/c ilu 
laws of the 1 ind ind be tier tlu eondi 
tioiis of the eoininon peopk th m m\ 
othei C ul) in in hisioiv 

1 he Cub ms, hiimoions md sophi 
ticalcd, piidelullv i(ki lo iIk 11 lovdv 
isl md IS the I md ol Cue \eisi 
ineimng no one should be siiipiistd 
by m\ thing that hippens in tlu 11 
paiado\ piradise Populated ilmost 
entiielv by j)olitiei ms, Cub i h is no v 
eke ted foi president not a politieim 
but a piofessoi ol physiology md in 
tcrnal mediemt Ihf Gubins — Udd 
by e\ei/)ne, including themselves, 
that they need a strong milit 11 y h mcl 
to rule them — oveiwhelmingly chose 
inste id to be governed by a thimeht 
ful scientific brow 
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Those who do not know Dr Grau 
well call him a visionary, an imprac- 
tical dreamer and a mystic Decep- 
tively mild, deceptively soft-spoken, 
the hard core of stubbornness th it is 
the real Grau is known only to his 
intimates A ejeneration of good doc- 
tors, inspired by his lectures, att< st to 
'i scientifically disciplined mind and 
in incorruptible insistence on per- 
soml mttgiity 'ind piofissional com- 
petence ‘ \ hard taskmaster,” they 
will tell you, and proudly quote his 
favoiite saidonic remark as he flunks 
unhappv f ulures, ‘ Do you want to be 
physic 1 ins 01 issassins”’ 

lor an ‘ impiacticil dn unti,” 
Grau h is done r ithei well in pro- 
fession One of C uba’s most successful 
physicians, he built up a private prac- 
tice of betu r th m $50,000 a year He 
£»avt most of this up to battle foi 
letoims, lectin mg at the university 
mornings and holding an open clini^' 
m his home iflei noons loi all who 
wanted to come ind tilk over then 
troubles, pel so nil ind political When 
c ilk cl a C omiiiumst he is repoited to 
have I c plied tint no iinn could be i 
ComInum^t who hid a quaitei ol i 
million doll 11 s he h id made with lus 
own liincis, iddiiv I don t hive to 
be a Loinmunisl to believe tint the 
worker should be p iid enough to live. 
Ill e i m in ind not like in iiiim il ’ 

Suiliage m Cubi is univeisal ind 
compulsory II voii don t vote you 
can be line d And on election d iv , 
last June, overwhelming Grau ini 
jotities flooded lioni ill o er lie 
island 7 he dek ited candidate, Di 
Cailos Silidii^is, had been backed 
by the B itista gov eminent the aimv 
navy, big business the C ommunists 
and SOCK ty — a sti inge Ixdlul' '^Jiau 
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had no one for him except the people * 

The people knew that Dr Grau 
was thinking about them His elo- 
quent spokesman youthful Senator 
I ddy C hibas, had been carrying on a 
one-man war of words in newspapers 
and magazines, winding up with a 
dynamic electioneering campaign on 
the radio This same C hib is, 1 5 
yeais before, had led a delegation of 
revolutionary umveisity students into 
the classioom whtie Dr Grau was 
lecturing he committee explained 
they wanted the suppoit of all the 
students and piofcssors in the fight 
against Picsick nt Machado’s giow ing 
tvranny Giau told them “Thishoui 
IS mine and I c in do as I please with 
It Go ahead ” 

The committee sold the students 
Even moie im])oitint, they sold 
Grau, who became the speaihead of 
the people s levolt against Mach ido 
(xiau ^pent a \ c ii 111 jail as a political 
prisoner on tic Isle ol Pines, but es 
capecl in tunc to join the uvolutioii- 
arv junl i which took ov ei the gov ei 11 
me nt soon iltei Mich ado fled 
^ The history of those viok nt d ly s is 
cl Ilk and bloody With the strong 
h md of M u hado gone Cuba 1 1 upU d 
into an 01 g\ of levenge killings, bi 111- 
ings and lootings B Hist i, then an un 
known irm> serge int, oiginized a 
icvolt of his fellow serge mts and took 
over ccnitiol of the aiiny L'smg the 
army as a police force he q\ icklv 
cowed the isl md into some semblance 
of Older 

A few wee ks 1 itci Dr Grau, one of 
the revoluliornry commit ue of five 
selected l)v the soldieis and s udents 
to take over the government, was 
chosen to let is piesident until the 
countrv (ould be picified uirl a k^ al 
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lection held Ihis was Septcinbci 
lo, 

In the next hundred days Cuba’s 
duiniei” Inokc dl known lecoids 
oi high, wide and fancy dienming 
Moic, he wiote them all down in the 
iw books ol the lind, as ollicial de- 
:iees which no succeeding govern- 
nent his d iied to abrogate He gave 
. uba its fust eltetoial liw, census 
iw worn m’s sidliape, a 1 iw peiinir 
tint, women to Ijccome public olfi- 
I lals His agi nnii 1 iws piovidcd foi 
lui d hou''inQ, ledistiibiition ol large 
1 md holdings into sindl home skids, 
his soci d laws im liuled founding the 
lust inmisli\ ol 1 boi, establisliing an 
(i^ht h )ui d \, minimum wage, a 
1 liom week woi 1 men’s compensi- 
lion (ompulsoiN u biti ition, piotec- 
tion ol woduis iiom gtinishmcnt of 
aid \‘'Ui\ law He cUcieed 
lue sen )ol In * ists, puidic nuiscs, 
lu int loi tlu pool, htc uniMisitv 
m itiK ul It ion loi needy students, and 
iiK le ise s ol s u i ^ len illUuluis 

C 1 111 s gen ei nine nl av is not iceog 
ni7fd In tile I niied btites His hist 
ollie id e t li id I c ( 11 to ch noune e the 
PI itt \m(ndiiu I t which gi mted the 
I S Cjoveinment tit it\ lights to 
iiiteivene in C uDi with i lined loiee 
li lUKssaiy It my time loi the miin 
t( lu u ( ol oidci 1 Ol this stanel Grau 
was eillcd inti- \ineiican Gi lu 
in nnt lined he w is meiely anti im- 
peiidistic and tint the \mei leans 
the iiisehes would someday agiee with 
him One \eai laui — alter Giau 
lud been foiecd out— oui go\eia- 
inint did agiee with him and the 
PI itt Amendment was abiogated 

Cjiau also antagonized Amci leans 
md other loie igncis by deeiecing the 
pdicnt liw, which midc it com 
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pulsoiy loi all companies doing busi 
ness m Cuba to hue sufficient ( ubans 
to account for half the payiolls 
Finally, with U S wai ships in 
Cuban wateis ciirymg the const int 
threat ol armed inUivention, and 
with no possibility ol U S leeogni- 
tion, Grau yielded to the inevitable 
On Januuy 14, iq,4, he quietly 
walked out of the pdice and went 
home, leav ing the naming ol his suc- 
cessoi to Seigcant Batista 

Batista im Cuba like a piivak 
Coney Island concession In the back- 
giound he pulled the levers, while up 
in fiont a piocession ol dummies 
ciossed the stage, each solemnly la- 
beled ‘ President ol the Republic ” 
Tiling ol the powei without the 
gloiy, Batista left the aiiny loui yeais 
ago to lun foi Pic side nt Doc toi 
Cji lu kit piivik hlc to lun ag unst 
him Cubans will till you that Cjiau 
got the votes — but the lecoid shows 
tint Bitista got tlu job In 1944 
nowtvci, It would hive t ikc n m 
iimv ol Houdinis to 1 1 ike (ji iii s 
inajoiity disijijxai 

l)i Ciiau h IS won hi war, but his 
haidest job lies alie id winning tlu 
peace Cuba is i sm ill countiv 
about the size ol P( nnsylv ini i 
but It is bedeviled with all the tiou- 
l)ks of a big count ly, eoniplicated 
with many pcisonal he id aches not 
enough good 10 ids, schools 01 te u h 
CIS, piimitive siniliiy conditions, 
bine mciatie inefficiency, piitism 
politics appioxpn iting guciiilla w 11- 
laie, a one ciop economy, unhealthy 
laboi management lehtions, an ig- 
giessive Communist lu tion Woven 
through it all is gi ift, what the Cu- 
bans call el chiio — the g( at 

Cubans say saidomcallv tluie iie 
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only tw o industries on the island — 
Su(?ai and the Budt^et “But there is i 
thud, even lancer,” Dr Grau told me 
after his election, “the chivo ” And 
then he ^ddcd, “There is nothinej 
wronij with Cuba that an honest 
administration can’t cure Honesty 
at the top will pcicolatc all the way 
down to the people ” 

A lew days later his spokesman, 
Eddv Chibas, announced on the radio 
that Dr Urau would make a sworn 
declaration of his ( state before his in 
ani^uiation, ind that every member 
ol his cibinct would do likewise 

As the ( ubans themselves put it 
with thin ejemus foi vice versa, they 
nc ciiisid with a soil so iieh a cli 
mite so blessed, a 1 ibor supply so 
abuncl int ind a m iiket so ne ir th it 
thiv lie tlv\ i\s either Efomg into 
bankiuptev oi stiui,£,linGf out of it 
Cuba could ])iodu(e ill the food the 
people could eit, with plenty to ex- 
port but It clint^s to i one cio[) icon 
on IV sue n tied to one miscipable 
buvei the Lnitcd St ites Also, the 
isl ind IS populated by fanners who 
hue no 111 ms Most of them lie lutli 
betUi ih m sepntters elusteied uound 
C ub i s I «■,(> odd sue, ir mills Ownincj 
no £>1011 id iIkv hive no inttiest m 
cultiv lime, it, not even to i use then 
own food Owniiic* no homes, they 
hive no inteicst in kecpine; even 
these dill llooi piliii thatched hut 
m rep nr 

J he C uban sugar farmers are not 
ually fuincis at ill They aie cssen- 


liallv factory workeis who live on the 
land without any roots m the soil, 
then existence dependent upon and 
bound to a factory which is closed 
eight to nine months a vear This is 
the most painful of ill C uba’s para- 
doxes — a republic of politically fice 
people resting on a feudal base of 
economic peonage 

W hen Dr Grau tried to do some- 
thing about all this during his first, 
brief preside nev he soon found him- 
self in pkntv^ of trouble It is no sur- 
prise that his troubles have already 
started igain The bitterest atticks 
arc coming fiom the Communists, 
who arc fiw m numbtr but whosi 
leideis arc snijit aggressive, and 
work together on i str light line pro- 
gram of childlike siinplicitv (i) to 
get contiol ol ill oigmized labor, 
( 2 ) to use this power to captuie eeo 
nomic ind politic il contiol 

But Dr Gr ui undeist inds C uba as 
only philosophic al C ub in w ho h is 
lived all his life m the country cm 
undei tand it He undcistinds Cu- 
bans as only a ti lined diagnosticim 
•and a \v ii iiiheai led f iinily doctor c in 
underst ind them His siinphc ity give s 
a filse impression that he is casilv 
swayed, his willingness to list n is 
mismteipietcd as indecision Pcoiile 
foiget that i gieat doctor learns all 
about you by being a gieit listener 
And Dr C^r lu s lecoid show tha< he 
has never backed down from a stand 
or backed aw ^y from a fight It is 
unlikely th it he w ill star t now 




h VR ( OD give us stungth to accept with seumtv the dungs that 
eannot be ehinged Give us courige to change the things that can and 
should he ch inge d And give us wisdom to distinguish one fioui the other 



il Joe Goes to School 
UndaFire 



Condensed fiom The Vnieiicnn T cgion M ig ) me 
hndencl C Painton and Holman Haroey 


/f#K P\iSTO\ wn»u fioiii Rome I ^ath 
(ltd inforiiidtion iboiit the \ri>i«d lorces 
lii'ytiliifr in Ciiro huf liHd il iifi until I 
( >iild \isit the \arioiis conihil di\isions at 
(lu IkiiiI iml it It IS ic illy \v<irl 111^ lti<% 
fn lit! I isl u ir I IS om of llu riiillioiib 
^\lin II id no (liiiiK lo 'illind < hoot in 
I I HIM o tills sloM Is <h ir (o iii\ lu iit 
Mr IlirMy siippli nuiitMl Mi I* union s 
dispihli 'i\iLh 111 111 nil ^il luted in 
\\ isliin^loii 

W L ^^lKl irndd fiH on the 
\n/io Ik uhlu \d when we 
ini l up y ith Pie Pu Intel 
\1 1 unis C one sponek Ills eion t elo 

iiiiuh |)ipei woik uneUr lire d tlu\ 

( in 1 ( ip It but Pt( 1 unis w is doincf 
pijHi woil — d liit,ononi< In lesson’ 
1 w till lo be s< t loi \ )ob wh< n 1 ni 
nut ()’ this mms mil),’ he e\- 
pi line (1 

1 unis IS 24 )e iis old he left school 
in fust \e ir high, drilled from one 
lf>l) lo motliei Just beloie his Dim 
ion s tiled he got married He takes 
ill It pi( ttv stiiouslv and, besides, his 
\iinv ( \pe rience l lught him that the 
\ gu\ s w ho re illy knew something wcie 
r the one who got ahead So he maae 
Jup Ins mind to Ik eome m elcctrienn 
Ihe \iniy, lunis heard, had a 
Hew s( I up lor fellows who wanted to 
|tud' a b ISIS loi his study ot 


cleetiicitv, he was acKised to take 
pi me geometiy ind trigonom* try 
So he sent m his Ji >2 icgistritum fee 
and piomptly leeeived i eouise ot 
insiiuc ion 

1 1 s iwtiil hircl to gel lime to do 
the woik ’ he saiel at An /10 1 gel 

into in\ foxhole it night ind by pull 
mg i bhnket over it incl using a bit 
e)l c mdle led sonic woik done But 
when )(n\ comesovci bombing md 
sti ding I must s iv iiiv mind s not on 
11 v h son ’ 

Wlun lunis his comphted his 
lessons ex munition pijxis will lx 
sent to in olhcei in his eoinp iny who 
will give him the test 11 he pisses he 
will be s nt the next coiiisc ■— m his 
Cl e b isie electiic ilv I lis i\s ioi 
as m mv eouises is he w mts to t iki 
so lone as he coiiiphtes a Ksson i 
month to show he is in e 11 ni si 

Piiv lie Dwight B S( he u h id com 
pleted two ve irs low ird his degiee a 
the Lniversity ot W ishington when 
the \iim c died him In i lull dining 
the at ick on \ ilinonioiK , be low 
Rome we found him study mg the his 
torv ol English liter iture Aineiiem 
butenes were thundcimg md G< i 
m in she 11s were sere lining ov( rht id 
but Schcar said he d got used lo it 
and could work all right 
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“The Army arranges with my uni- 
versity to allow me credit for the 
work when I pass my final examina- 
tion before an officer,” he went on 
“Mine IS one of the universities which 
cooperate m this way I am really 
continuing my regular studies at my 
own alim mater ” 

The United St'ites is running a 
school Vjy-mail for its armed forces 
which is by all odds the greatest mass 
education undertaking in history 
Thousands of men at the front whose 
schooling was interrupted are con- 
tinuing their studies by mail, tens of 
thousinds of others irc laying the 
groundwoik for life eaieers, and no 
service man or woman who uses this 
globe girdling correspondence school 
will Kturn to civilian life without 
some new md useful knowledge 

Ihe U S Aimed Forces Institute, 
und( r the diiection ol C olonel Iiancis 
T Spudding, Hnv n 1 s dean of edu- 
cation, Ins lieadqinr Lers at Madison, 
Wis, and fully equipped branch 
schools in nine niqoi theaters of 
war II eilleis more th m 500 courses 
in 17 bieiad fields ol study Included 
ai t coi 1 e sponde nee e ouF'.e s ofle r < d by 
some 80 \merie in colleges and uni- 
versities 

\\ be n the US \I I — pionounced 
“U soil ' \ — v\as 1 lunched in April 

194,2 e \ ( r V one cone e I ned had li ank 
doubts is to its lutuie The Aimy 
ruled ih it to allow outside studies to 
eneioieh on milit irv duties was out 
ol tlu question \nci to compel sol 
diets to study on then ofi-duty tine 
might deprive them of needed rest n 
recre ition The question was Would 
any ippieciable number of men volun 
tonlv d< V ote oflf duty time to such 
e \ti i efloit^ 


Doubts began to disappear as word 
of this new GI service reached the 
lines on distant fronts From Iceland 
to the Pacific, from London to Cairo 
and Rome, on battleships and in 
fighting zones, US^FI caught on like 
wildfire At this writing, 860 000 serv- 
ice men and women m every part of 
the world are busily studying And 
eveiy day 1 100 more ask for courses 
Enrollments are expected to treble 
this winter F ifteen million textbooks 
are on hand for early delivery, and 
printing houses have been swamped 
with orders for manuals and forms 
So far, 1 700 sei vie e students whose 
high school tcims were cut short by 
w ir have e ii ned thi ir fin il diplomas 
by mail Some 200 others have com- 
pleted then ( ollcge w or k and 1 eceiv cd 
degrees from such institutions as Ohio 
Stite Univeisitv, the L^niveisities of 
Michig in, Mmnesoti and C ilifoinia, 
and Fults College 

Of 50 studenls inters lewcd at rin 
dorn in the I ilth Aiim, t\er\ min 
was completely salished v\ith his 
particulir study couise md pie istd 
with the quick turn i round on Icsson- 
answei mill Regirded as \ poUnt 
morale buildc i 1 . S \T 1 study m iil 
enjoy s high \j mv pi 101 ity 

Groups of men hue formed in 
formil clisses to study some subject 
together lor instance jeep md com 
mand c ii dnv < r s hav c a lot of w iit 
mg time Fngines interest them, they 
will peer fisc matt d bene ith the hood 
of i Cxerinan Diesel eng ned tank or 
take apart a eaptuied J olk \ lagen So 
Buddy Bell, ot Biownsvillc, Texas, 
started a US \I I cl iss m Du scl cngi 
neermg \ftcr 17 lessons, with cap- 
tured engines to work on, they all 
expect to become Dicse^ cxpeits 
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The only \vi> US\ri cin ex- 
it ncl foieign lant^uifije insliuctioii is 
through uch chss study, because il 
iincki lakes to Uuh only the spoken 
linguige Any tt n oi more seivicc 
nun miy itceive two double-faced 
inch it-coids, togethei with punted 
ginclts, with whuh they can lequire 
a woiking vocabul iiy of 'iiound 300 
woids and 150 uselul phi ises in ten 
01 12 hours oi cliss tunc loi moie 
t\l(nsive instiurtion in a Imquage, 
then are dc luxe courses with 24 
double liccd records Within 200 
mills ol study, such 1 eliss will 
in istei not It ss th in 1 500 words, and 
ivill icquin 'i good pi onunci'ition 
and etiiisidei ible iliuncv of expres 
Sion Courses in i\ iilablt inFitnch 
C iinun, It linn, Spanish ind Chi 
n< s( ind an soon to Ik i\ uhblc in 
no liss thin 18 oihti hnguv es 
\ vouthiul paymaster stigtaiit of 
\l nines iskt d for inlormition on a 
to i s( in ChuKst or Russi in We 
v\ ill be doing a lot ol st lling to those 
tountiKs and 1 eould gel i good job 
in selling 01 piomotion work li I 
1 nt w tJic lingo ” 

Ni\y, \J lime and Coisr Ciunu 
dht ( t s h n< t ikt n a kt c n inter t st in 
I S \ I 1 ind hut spit id Us stoiv to 
tilt 1 1 n The N ivy his c illt d on 
L S \] 1 to help its cniistt d peisonnel 
Uuc'\ for higlui i a tings within tb( 
r \ ict and h is appointed Educ i 
tion il Seivice Olheers at each n i\dl 
st Uion to oig imze Ludy classes 
lens ol thousands ol USM I siii 
denis ar sc ittt led ovei the larPacifie 
aieis One held '^rtilleivinan has had 
la iiiiieululy stoimy time getting 
'tht id with hn studies 
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“1 his makes the second time I am 
writing foi new miteiiil, due to a 
little bad luck,” he wiote recently 
‘ The fii st time it w is a ship sinking 
that c lused me to lose my male 1 lal 
This time it was a couple ol bombs 
I hav e w aitc d a while to se e what the 
situation would be like before 1 
stir ted agiin ” 

M my amusing sidelights are lound 
in the letters received at Xf idison \ 
X\ i\e ensign in command ol i bn- 
iieks hirissedb) compliinls, iskcd 
US \ri to give hci a couise in plumb- 
ing \ sergeint wrote mournlully 
IreHii the Caiibbcan to ex])l iin his 
del IV m sending in his lessons 1 1 op 
leil insects ate up my p ip< rs 

SeiMCt men on lonely vigil m le- 
inote posts whe It mill sen le ( isinht- 
cpient may apply loi sdlUiehin^ 
eomses USAl 1 his piinsl ikingly 
weiiked the^^e out to en ibli men to 
gi ide ind collect then nvn work 
without benefit of a te leliei 01 coi 
reetiejnil idviee by innl \meiicm 
piisoneis 111 Cjeimin jjiisern e imps 
receive these couises lhie)ugh the 
Intel nation il YMC \ md the Inter 
^ Red ( ross C ornii itlee it 

C e ne \ a 

L S ^ 1 1 IS le)ol mg to jiost lieistiluie s 
period ]ii Luiope md \ii to tedi 
ems inleiiiiis when Gl J(k will hive 
time on his hinds Iheie will Ik 
minv rnoie couises iviilible to him 
then including couises in govern- 
ment and citizenship PI ins ne well 
advanced, too, len org mi/ed discus 
Sion gioups ind lorums on questions 
ot the dav Joe’^ opportunities for 
studv will greatly e xp inel when the 
guns have cooled 


GI JOE GOES TO SC HOOL UNDI R HRE 



Life inJhese United States 


* 1 » A Bosion lady was cxpressinij 
j ' her indignation at the indecent 
t * woids being painted on the wills 
, ^ and sidewalks of the city Whit 

will outsiders think of us^ * she cried 
“Wh> some of the words ircn’t even 
spelled right — Sct Haroi o iIeu cr 

* WoRKiNC on (ally shift in a 

\\ ir Dcpiitmcnt office, I usuilly 
bit il I isud at i ctrtim small cafe 
I vtr'^ morning I noticed an el- 
de**!) worn in come in ind oider a good 
bre ikf ist Bcc lusc she looked so vc ry old 
and fr iil I w is some wh it pii/zlc d by her 
early morning roulinc One day 1 asked 
her if she had i w ir )ob 

’So she n pile cl with a spiighlly 
smile , I 111 ne anng Po ind no one would 
gist 1 K i )ob now But sears igo wh< ii I 
was 1 using nn f imilv I ilw is s h id to 
get up ( iiK ind v\oik find Now Iii 
alone with nothing to do, so I like to 
come 111 h< re ind c it bt foie d ly light, and 
pretend th it 1 lu goin^ to work with the 
re st ol \ ou J his slie gl ince d mei i ily 
about he I - this is the highlight of my 
dd\ I or this he I lee i young ag iin ’ 

— Ni-iiii Harris 

I In nil sp use ly se tiled u giono of 
, t^ihe SiMooth ^IeHm^uns in C di 
- loini 1, a fiiend eif mine was motor 
S mg out to see a nneher ftiend 
1 r i\ e rsing a region of uninhabilc d waste 
land he came to i tiny cluster of foui 
cabins at i crossio ids Stopping Ins cir, 
he h tiled a n iti\ c standing beside the 
road 

‘ I m lookn g for the tow n of Bclden, ’ 
said mv friend ( in you direct me to it^’ 

Str iiiger,*’ i plied the rustic la 
cc>nic ilh , don t move a damn inch ’ 

— I In EN 1 ALLET 
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* During a recent leave I spent a 

few days at my uncle’s farm near 
Kingston, R I I rom dawn to dark 
‘ he was busy with spring planting, 
but in spite of his endless chores and 
mmv cares, my uncle was always cheer 
ful Never have I seen a man who sa 
vored life with such tenilie gusto 

One evening vihilc we were enjovmg a 
pipe top-cthcr, I contrasted his happy 
temperament with tint of a m ir iili 
tivc, Vince, who st idom found plcabuie 
in anything Some people,” I said, 
seem If) enjov life ]ust once in a vxhile 
likf Vincf Othf rs, like v ou, seem to en 
joy each day ” 

He smiled undersi indmglv *It’s the 
way you grow up niostlv When /ince 
vxas sm ill he liked to lick hi s| oon once 
after fimshuii^ his d( sst 1 1 I used to lick my 
spoon iflei eaih mouthful ’ 

— Lx N A 1 Cl r X PI 1 1 

A MOUNTAIN worn in from Shil 
lett’s Hollow comes into our Uni 
versity llospitil for Un divs evciy 
y e ir to h iv ( inothc r b ibv On one 
annu il MMis tiic doctor saia 
“Mid un you k dlv on^ht to stop having 
babies cve ry yc ir ” 

She looked it him in dismay, then ex 
cldimfcl And give up mv onlv rest'* No 
sir ree* ’ — Mrs Ja k Fivms 

^ At an in ten itional banquet m 
X I ondon c ich guest w as isked to 
rist give his nunc, id the name 
of his countrv \ftei representa 
lives irom Chini Russii, South Africa 
and Aigcntina had identified th< msclvcs 
a tall seholarb figure rose and in the 
soft iccent of a \ 11 ginian dravxlcd proudly 
“Sufi, Ah come ft 0111 the soutl ern end of 
Fauquier County ’ 

— Mrs Arthur B Rinsolvinq 



LIFE IN THESE UNIT'ED SIATLS 


\ OiD Kees Van Groot, a thrifty 
' Pennsylvania Dutch stock raiser, 
was known as the stint,iest man in 
^ Lancaster Count\ His parsimony 
nearly woiiicd him into a suoie when 
1 visiting gr incldautjhter sta\cd up till 
10 pm reading by a small kerosene 
lamp 

‘ Turn out that light*” roared the old 
skinflint 

“But, Gr indpa ” prole sted the young 
lad\ I m buving the kerosene ” 

1 know , 1 know,” stoi nied Kees, but 
\ )u’i e burning my w ick • — John c Mh i s 


M\n\ years ago, there came 
re^ulirly to my door i wagon 
1 idi n with farm product Its own- 
ers, Mr and Mis Jhomson, had 
risen with the 1 irk and driven in from the 
countrv to bring their pations dew fitsh 
Ncget iblcs and full cit mi bultti On the 
slightest pr ovocation Mr 1 hoinson would 
describe his vinous iilmt nts in dttiil, 
but his wife s fivoiiK theme w is ilw lys 
herchilditn Sht w is a woman of ibound- 
ing ent r-,\, silty philosophy and numer- 
ous prog t ny 

Mliowing of her family cares I once 
said to he r Aren t so many cliildi e n a 
gre It dt il of Iron bit ^ ’ 

No, rejilied Mrs Ihomson, ‘not 
rouble A bother peih ips sometimes, out 
never trouble \ou stt tioublc’s on the 
heart, but bother s only on the h inds ” 

— Cl l \lIFN 


Om AFTiRNOov whilc driving 
^ tnrou^h the hills of Wt st Virginia, 
^ I spotted some be lutilul old fash- 
^ * lontd flowers growing bv a weather 
beaten shack Thev were just what I 
needed for an arrangement I wanted to 
make for a flower show 1 knocked, anc‘ a 
tiny old woman came to the door I told 
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her I admired her flowers and wanted to 
buy a few Without a word she reached 
for a knife and proceeded to cut almost 
eve ry flower I protested, but with a sweet 
smile on her wrinkled face she said 
C m t ever reme u ber h i\ ing anything 
before th it anyone else ever w inted ’ 

Na mi P n STIR IAS 

^ > While we were touring the 

I County Fair grounds i few years 
I back a group of visitors wen 
It inin^ over the ft net looking it 
Uncle Petes piizc fit hogs Ihtv wck 
by far the largt st ind f ilicst in the wliole 
show None of the others could hold i 
candle to Unclt Pc tc s One of the gioup 
asked him, Hov\ come v our hogs 11 c the 
biggest, Unclt Pete' \ou alw lys vmii 
blue rilibons on the m ’ 

Well dll wild Unclt Pete I feta 
them pigs all thev can stuff into cm 
The n i couple of wee ks be *01 c the I iir 
I put a hilf st itved shoit in with them 
and when thev see tint short e itin it 
rouses the gree dy instinct in ’em and 
they start eatin’ a*l over ag i n ” 

— II H PiCl CTT 


The Roarhi'^s Difiist invites contribu- 
tions to Lift in I h( se limit fl Stales ' 

FeiR I AtH antede>tt piihlishccl in this dt 
partinent Hit Rt dti Digest will pav 
$200 C onti ibutions must be true level itory 
01 humorous unpublished hum in inteitst 
incidents fiom your own cxpeiitnce or 
ohservatiein Maximum length 300 words 
but tht shoitei the better Contributions 
must be typtwiitten and cannot bt ac 
knowledgtd 01 returned All publislied 
anecdotes become the property of Ihe 
Readers Digest AsscKiat on Inc Address 
I ift in These L^'uted Stitts Editor, The 
Reader s Digest, Pitas intvi lie N Y 




\ir udulih till I u }i< lit to tbt batticirout 




imatc a la Carte 

By llailand Mancht ster 


M \nv i^ioiii think oi ill con 
clitionintT iiici(Jy as an aid 
to the ippicci ition of Hcd\ 
I iniin duiiiiL, do£i divs \ctmlly 
theiL IS lnidl> i ciitinl operation 
HI the piodiulion ol \itil weapons, 
t \plosi\es, tools, iikcIk int s and foods 
til It IS not lit ini^ cloiu IxlUr, fasUi 
Ol ehe ipci lx i iiise ol in lehiiv in idt 
c Inn lie 

Witliout in ( ondilioiiini,, iniicli of 
th< s( ns Uion il m \v ( oniinunic itions 
t(|iupm<nt could ni i(h( i b< inimi 
fu lined noi <mpIo\i(l it lh( fiont 
Lkclionu tulxs, lil( lii^ht bulbs, lie 
lii^hK clhcunl Iutiiiks ind any 
loom wIkic i Iiit,( nmnlKi of these 
tiilxs ii( in kI( lesUcloi iis( cl would 
unless n tifu 1 ills cc)ol< (1 quicllv 
Ikioiiu 1 1 ml isli b ilh Ikloie pioc 
essint, the 111 i( )< ( lion ol I iul(\ lulx s 
I t m Olie 

1 K toiy 

i Ik lools ol mil ( n\ i icho liurks 
in ihc Souih Puilic lu olU n lu ilecl 
l)\ llu sun lo i()o die,ites iml msule 
th( u IS enough iichilion horn the 
tubes to he il i housi \o one could 
live loni? in lluse liuck weie they 
not 111 eoncliliontd 

N< w ( ommunic ations c cjuipment 
on n IV il vessels is used ii sealed 
ch iinbeis thicklv w ilk cl it, iinst G^un 
fiu ind outside chstuibiii es Cooled 
an mikes these looms endiiiable 
\u conditionim; keeps *^un eiews 


enicient by pumpins; out powder 
fumes and pumpini* in fiesh, cooled 
ill, and down in the magazines it 
protects stored powdei fiom detcii 
or ition 

“Swe itboxes,” they used to call 
the icndv rooms on aiici ift earners, 
\ heie pilots iss( ml)k in then heavy 
flvint, suits foi orders befoie taking 
oil Now these rooms iie meehani 
Lilly chilled, the pilots lelixed and 
coinfoi t lole 

Rtpiiiint, equipment on the hot 
smdv eleseit or i k ticl Picilic island 
was once i job to tiv i meihmic’s 
soul Now theie is a poitible nr 
conditioned lepiir hu whieh folds 
loi shijiiunt b\ m tr inspoit, and 
iei)uis to clelie III instruments aie 
ill uk in h ill the tune with no sweat 

dust 

j lie I’l iss e nc lost d contiol towei 
at ill 111 fit 1(1 wh(K thert is no 
ese ipt hoi i the sun us( d to be hell 
on |)eisonnel iiid bid lor w( ithci 
lecoidiii” iiul 1 iclio instiLiments 
Piel it>ed eolcl e mi( lo the i(s(ue 

Opt dine, incl X n\ i xims in 
many b ist hospii us iie now comfort 
cooled theiebv icducint; the dinejer 
of infection fioni sweit ir d dust and 
incieisine, the elh( u nc\ of suigeons 
\nd il conditioned Piilhii 1 1 type 
ambul I ice s k( ep woundt d men moic 
comloiiibk on the way to the hos 
pit if 



CLIMATE A LA CARTE 


Aerial photograph films must be 
developed and prints ready in a 
matter ot minutes This would be 
impossible in hot climates without 
the Army s new trailer darkrooms 
m which air conditioning keeps film 
fiee from dust, holds emulsions at 
specihed tempera tuics, and checks 
perspit ation 

During the fighting in Africa, a 
completely air conditioned motor car- 
avan, the first of its kind, enabled a 
mobile squadion of engineers and 
technicians to eat, sk ep and do their 
papei work in comfort while it w is 
130 dcgiccs outside Lngineers used 
the Cdi i\ in in coiistiucting adv mce 
bases 

Packaged cold is lirmgmg ficsh 
food to moic solditis th in c\ei Iw foie 
in th( histoiv ol wjifire Self le- 
fngdating stor 11 00111 units ik cir- 
red in the hold nid clclixtied full of 
fio/en 1 u It 01 \c etihlcs U id\ nice 
bises li iilcis euiy 8000 pounds of 
fiozen Ixef apiece up to the fiont 
where the tiactoi is unhooked nid 
the ti ulcr becomes 1 st ition u) eoolei 
with Its own ]3owci jil iiit 

^11 conditioning h is biokcn i seoie 
of boUlt necks in w 11 pioduction 
Icinpei 1 tines in (opjiei mines luu 
IS hi^h IS 1)0 cie^itc ind onec 
it was St ind 11 d ])i u lice to blow ni 
thiouqh tin tunnels loi three ye us 01 
so until 11 icy were cool enough to 
work in Now these sweltering li s 
a»*e cooled in less tli in i memth 

As futeny tcchi ology iniprcnes, 
[more ind more imchincs are m 
tailed in a gi\cn spice r\ct> ina 
hine generates he it by friction, the 
ulbs ind tubes which illurnin ilc the 
^lant gi\e off he at ind every worker 
Sonst intly gives ofl is much heat as 
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a 1 00-watt light bulb Artificial cool 
ing IS a necessity 

High-precision instruments made 
for the Navy were being 1 elected in 
large numbers despite rigid inspec- 
tion at the plant Aftei a few weeks, 
tiny specks of cor rosion on their 
highlv polished surfaces nude them 
useless Ihe “saboteur” was finally 
identified If a worker’s damp finger 
tip so much as brushed one of the 
mirror -like aicas, the acid in perspi- 
ration planted invisible gcirns of fu- 
ture dele 1 101 ition Air conditioning 
kce ps the w 01 ke 1 s’ finger s di \ Thei e 
IS no tiouble now 

A blueprint six fee t long, cli ivvn in 
the cool of the evening in iv exp ind 
by IS much as in inch in the he it of 
the day, which mi\ e isily Ic id to a 
serious error \lso swelling hands 
used often to snic ir blue prints Now 
wir plint drifting rooms h ivc dust- 
less unilotm irtificial weather 

1 hat mode r n m ic limes ot ill 1 mds, 
including iiipline engines, ue so 
much better thin eulier models is 
due Ian ely to the e loser fit, 01 fine r 
“tolei inces, ’ of the v uious puts 
This his riised pioblems m mis 
production A i)Ul m idc m the cool 
ol the night and isse milled m the he it 
of the d i> m iv e \]j ind e noii^h to b< 
rejected Production ol the 1 imous 
Norden bondisight would be ( iit f)0 
percent during summer months wiili 
out air eonditioniiip Or a p u t in ide 
m St I oius may not lit i conij) mion 
part produced m the cooler chin lie 
ot Springfield, Miss I ikewise, i 
change of even one dc giee m leinpc i 
ature iffeets the iceui icy of highly 
polished gauge blocks md othei supc i 
aeeiu lU me isuring devices used to 
chccl ill# i( ( HI le y of tools Ihe so 
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lution has been to hold tempLi lUiies 
md humidities uniform, at ill hours, 
ill seasons and all plants 
Until 1931 all the erases used as 
itlris;eiants were toxic, inflammable 
or uneconomical They caused a num 
l)(i ol hies and falil ucidents In 
that \ear, the late Thom is Midglev, 
Ji , discoveud “lieon ’ With this 
e, IS i(fri"eratm« mac hint ly can be 
made lii>ht( 1 ancl more romp ict For 
example, the new t,as makes possible 
a sii])])ly of licsh cool ui m i sub 
in 11 UK The ticws cm e\en smoke. 


a thing unheard ot m earliei days 
All conditioning is silted foi a 
tremendous poslwai boom It is rei 
sonable to expect that within a lew 
years viituilly all factoiies, shops, 
labor atones, trams, hotels, issembly 
places, office buildings and new a])ait- 
nient houses will be equipped with 
conti oiled weither Dividends in 
comfort, health ind effieiency will be 
large And in the lutuie, though per- 
hips the distint lutuie, lies llu goal 
of we itlu i IS you like it m the i\ei- 
age home 


The Psychology of It 


IouisKmin pi<si(Untof MhdtKihn 
\ss(Kiiud Auhit<(ls 6 ». In inttis Inc 
If pulls that woikds ci)inj)lnn((l uf the 
)i (unditioniiK in unf huge me lift 
pi ml tvtn th()U-,h sticntific instuimints 
indic itfd idf il t(inp<i ituK md humid 
if\ 11 k KihnjKuplf OIK niglit lud iih 
hons to the ^iilhsolllu ui du( Is Woil 
(IS tlif IK M luoinin^ s i\\ iIk iibhons 
lluttfiing md issuiiKd ih it i (hinge hid 
bfdi m icl( N( t onl\ did eoiiipl imts 
(( is( hut (\d\oiK h<em to hoist of 
h( ing 11101 ( (omioilihK it worl than it 
ilOtlK ' ~ ( I I I K i I > ) llil 1 ( 1 r 

\ \OT \( wliosi husilUSS IS 

1 do )i h( 11 md iskmg ((U( stions in 

( on uiiKi i(s( iidi dis(o\d((l i ((hnique 
h)i (nil coining hoiis(\\ile usisi mr( As 
slu buks i\\ i\ liom an uni( sponsiv( pro) 

( ( t slu sn ips i sliing which sends a cas 
e ide ol cIk ip p( ills to the floor No 
womm she his found c in stmd coldh 
iloot 111 the f lec ol such a nush iji ind is 
th(> SCI inibK ihout togitlui puking up 
llu p( ills, the ice ishiokdi Slu gitslui 
msw( IS N \ l! r ll Inl i 

»Di]risc a pipci sil\ igc diiv( in liir 
son All/on i a sign pimt(i w is p(r 


sui(l(d h\ Lf( I lUU m in i^d ol tlu 
1 idio si iiion K 1 L'( to p nnt \V MSI on 
the (itN s waste pipti (olUttion bins No 
sound hid th( \\ ust siv,ns ipp( ued 
th m the If If phone (ills tdf^iiin md 
letters begin pomiiiwj m to lie s iK igc 
committef J h it oleouise hidixcnthe 
ide i The public Jt\ biou^ht in tens ot 
w istc p ij) 1 — / ^// / 

A SOI sf MoiiiTR w IS hxMiig gre It 
dif]iciill\ with Iici thiee \( 11 old son who 
' 4 rad lode el him di m the hithi 00111 md 
tilhei could not 01 would not imloek ‘he 
dooi r in lib ill de spd ition, she e died 
the file de p u tme nt 

\lt( r i hiief w ill I 1)111 h fi e c pi im 
rinuptlif fiont sle ps w ith m i e iri one 
hind i tiie e vlmguishf 1 in ihe 
She c\])l lined hei piedieimcnl but ip 
sic id e 1 going bick toi a laddei he asked 
her the sex el the child When she hid 
told him he clit ibe d the st iii s md s ud 
in his most uithoiititi\( nee \ou 
come out little giiP \ii)us(d it being 
called 1 liUle ^irl the bo> unlode d the 
door and mirehed out to confront the 
firem in ll works ]ust ibout e\try 
time explained the grinning c ipt iin 

— C intnl ute I I y B rniid > Sill r Uin 
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‘WE SHALL COME BACK’ 

Condensed from News from Belgium 
Jan- ilbert Gorzs 


ind a Inlf million Bdc^ians 
me filled with i^ritiiude for 
^ their lilxiHtion But m thf»r 
rapt me tht\ arc ilso ihinkmu; of the 
futUK md tht> have i^ood reison to 
do so lh(v were told soim thing 
v(i\ mipoitmt iboul it by the rt- 
tic itin^ iSi 171 S On Stptiinbir i the 
Gtini'in 1 idio in Biussds told them 
foui itinnkible things 

‘\\t dull nc\ei '"ob >ou Wt shill 
ne\<.i pill ii»<. \ou Do not show h iti(d 
agunst us One d iv w( shill eome 
buk till thin, 

1 lu s St iU iiK nts in tlu ii c not nnty 
ihiow Ii^ht on fTtinnn nu ni lilt) 
riuN prove once niou ih t tht rise 
ol C ( 1 in ui\ p( 1 1 nils to the p u inoi le 
ind no! to th( i< ison ibU 

1 h()s( who know tin Ginn ms — 
ind most \imiu ms do not, while 
most 1 iiiop< ms <lo - loiesaw long 
iS»o til It wh< 11 Hitk I md his eonsoits 
will loi ( c d to tlu 11 kiu t s the \ would 
stirt 1 \ Inning c imj) ne,n lh< Gei- 
inms 1 now th U th< \nc,lo S i\oii 
la Is lot thi unde 1 doe, Ihey it dize 
tint b\ whining the\ ichieved quile 
i ft w It suits 1 1st time, md the e iin 
piign IS on igiin 1 oi v<.ais we will 
htai these pitiful ints, and it is 
])ossiblt tint some nitions will sue 
icuinb once moie 

But the Belgi ms w ill not Why'' Bc- 
mse whtn the Cxeimans with gio 
sque solemiiitv declin, “We shall 


never lob you” the Belgians cm 
only answer, “What is theie left to 
rob^” These gangsters diained Bel 
gium ol 85 pci cent ol its pioduction 
they imposed on scoies of Btlgnii 
cities fine s of millions ol francs 
they lobbed pnvatc homes, con/is 
c itcd the pi ope rtv of Be Igians m e \- 
ile stole n t tre isiue s and the libi nies 
of scu ntists 1 hey 1 obi le el Ik Igi ms loi 
lour vtais, ind then, on the eve ol 
being diive 11 out of Be Igiuin, they tell 
then vietmis We sin 11 not lob 
you ’ 

Foi foui >e us dies lived on the fit 
of the Imd letting the Be Igi m chil 
dren slave shipping the loocl tlu 
Belgi ms piodiued to die Reich 1 lu v 
stole lull Old niitenil electric il 
equipment tlu cod lioin Bclgiin 
mines m 1 ict c\cr\ thing they could 
cany u\ i\ I lu n with tlu couiiirv 
sei ipcd ( 1 ( III thev si\ We sh dl 
not pill igc vou ” 

But niO'.t im izinr of all is 
that h ingm in s j)i lye 1 “Do not 
hue us 

Ihes uc the w Olds of men who 111 
1940 killed 10000 women md chil 
(lien em the loads ol Belgium, 11 i 
chine t uiminf the in just ioi fun, who 
imprisoned more thin 12,000 Bel 
gnn patriots who toitnied and m is 
saeiecl hunch eds ol innoe e nt host igc s 
who abduct e d *300, 000 men and wome 11 
to Slav e 1 y in Gti m m f ictoi us J he v 
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hiv( om little icqucst wht 11 k'i\ mg 
Do not Intc us’ ’ 

Do not h itt those who li led to de- 
stici^ >oui institutions cvciy ficedom 
loi which vou have fought foi cen- 
tiiiKs, even thing that made life 
woith wink ’ 

hut the lin il sentence ol the bioad- 
c ist IS so slniji T. wiinin.^ thit it do- 
st ivts the git Ucst '\tt< ition 

I his IS the set ond time in a quaiter 
ol 'i ctntuiv tint tht CTtimans have 
t)C( upitd Btlgiuin loi loin years Ihey 
lit 1)0 iUn now l)u( do they it last 
undtist incl lint tli w( ild cannot be 
tiislaved** No, the onl^ conclusion 
they dnw is ‘ We shall come back ” 
\V^e shall come I) u 1 with a new edi 
tiou ol om ( { si ipo (H tmi g is eh im 


bers, ol oui arroganee and brutality 
It theic is anything the B< Igians 
may be cnteful loi to the Gdinans, 
It IS for this warning ‘ 1 bicntot^^^ — 
c hope to St e you ag un so )n 
T. he hoiiiblc tiuih is ih it th< y will 
be peikctlv light - iJ we tie U thtm 
ag 11 n as we did in 1 918, if we eonsidcr 
them IS noimd human beings 
Tluie IS now but one w itehwoid 
Dthnda Gtnnama^ Gtimin; iimst be 
destioycd We must 110^ tike the 
iisk ol standmn^ one d ly In loi c our 
children, white with sli iint iiid re- 
morse, m 1 h IV mg to tell thi m Ihcy 
told us thty would come b ick and, 
thanks to 0111 loohshness, oui weak 
ness and oui ‘1 11 pli\,’ the\ hive 
done <*0 ’ 


P„dL of d. 


Communism li vou hive two cows v )ii ivi tin in to the ^ovtiiinicnt 
and the govtin lunt >,i\es vou sonic mill 

\ j /»//? 11 vou II i\c two cows, the ovcinmeiit shoots vou ind k< ( ps 
the cows 

( ujutalism 11 vou hive two cows, vou < )l one and l)u> i hull 




tepi 


lionA 


h vioN Boi IV \i the great Soi th Amene in hbc i toi , v\ is seli^clulc cl to 
pi s ihc night in a smill Peruvian town His nde snit vxoid to the 
k)c d lunkc ( j)ei , asl that ‘ i room be pic p ircd with special icconimo 
d ilions, iood, < Ir etc etc ” 

\riivi i ui die village, Bohv u was shown the best 1001 1 in the hotel 
Afu I h( h id expressed approval, the gicit man was conducted into in 
adjoining room where sit three lovelv sehuiitas ‘ \nd who are these 
youn^ i idles* ’ Bolivai asked 

J lie ihi I L e t ce u I as, replied his host 


— South 4m / tn Digest 





A problem that stumps the etiquette experts 

jmpasse at the Elevator 

Condensed fiom Pigeint + Robert Benchley 


^ ‘TT’^ 

I ^\ ell for 
A writers on 
etiquctlt to tell us wh'it to say when 
we irc mtioduced (‘ Ili-ya*”), or 
when \\t tike have of our hostess 
(“Thanks a million, toots*”) But 
what do two stiangns siy to each 
other ^\lKn th(\ Imd themselves 


IS even greater In fact, for a lady and 
a gentleman to be placed m this posi- 
tion IS well nigh intolerable, if the 
lift IS a long time in coming — which 

it IS 

The tunc for ue breaking is right 
at the start or not at all After a 30 
seconds’ wait the breach cm never 
be healed 


alone together'’ 

\ou ire in m ipirtmtnt house or 
a hote I md lor some le ison, you ire 
leaving ^ oil in i\ even hive lieen 
asked to h iv( ^oii (oim down the 
hall to the clev itoi ind find 1 sti inger 
thcie w ntmg 

Now pi(sumil)ly he his lung the 
l)(ll ali( kIv Ih wouleln t be |usf 
hinging noiind watching the ciis 
go up ind down unless he wen the 
vill ige idi )t But vou much light up 
ind ling ilu bell, too 

Ihis distiust between sti ingeis is 


Of couise, in the c ise of tv\o men, 
the obvious re 111 irk lor the one who 
was theie lust is 

I ring It once, >ou mugg* ’ 

T.O whieh the (cpiilly obvious re 
plv IS ‘flow w IS I to know-’ I 
thought you weie the flooi cleik ” 
(Or ‘the house detective ”) 

This e\c hinge ol courtesies, how- 
cvei would not clc n tlu situ lion 
up It ill Bettei to s ly nothing th in 
to stilt sn nling light off the bat 
The lem irk Ic ist c ileiil Heel to end 
in bloodshc d w oulcl be 


instinctive \ouhiv< i lee ling that he 
might not have pushed the bell h ird 
enough 1 le might even have pushc d 
the up boll AnyvN i\ vou push the 
lull Ihen you stand bick ind w ut 

Niturillv this turns him ag unst 
vou oil h ive c 1 t ispcisions on Ins 
bell pushing abilities So he too, 
steps biek, giving you a duty look 
'Vou each pretend that you aie very 
busy with vour gloves or voiir tie or 
your underdr iwers, 01 something It 
IS the 7 ( ro hour 

If you ne lepiesc ntatises of two ol 
the more pi online nt sexes, the Strain 


“Some seiviee, eh ’ 

V\ith the re plv I Jl siv * 

Then v\lnt’ Von hive estiblished 
eontact, md i le isonibly friendlv 
one but w he 1 e do v on go li om the i e ’ 
\ou c in t t ilk ibout the v\e ithe 1 is 
neither one of vou knows whnt the 
weathei is at th it n o nent, being on 
the way out into it It is a ])ielty 
problem in etiquette, and, so lir is 
I have been ible to iseertim, one 
which has never been de ilt with by 
the expel ts 

01 course, if Noel Coward or so ne 
other bd 11 terw eight champion vvcic 
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theic to banter his way through the 
situation, at least one party would 
come out beaming A rather smart 
scene could be worked up between 
'i Noel Coward character and a Dor 
othy Parker charactei meeting at an 
elevitor But, with the general run 
ot everyday characters, it is anything 
but a smart secne It is what people 
who speak French call an “impasse ” 
Now, since the etiquette experts 


know so much, why don’t they tackle 
a problem like this^ They always, 
pick things like “How do you do^” 
(holding out the right hand with the 
thumb up) or “So good of you to 
ask me” (with the fingers crossed) 

I could think those up myseh 

The answer to it all must be that, 
in the real crises in life, nobody knows 
what to say, which is why we all look 
so foolish 




‘Through Th-it Remembr nice Gun Strength' 

.^Hi followint, ktur wis. written b\ th». 21 >t ii old nivi^ator of a B 17 
bomht r to his sisU r, the widow of a U S ml intry lieutenant who w is killed in 
aetion in Norm ind\ 

Hi 111), C innv 

Siuint, on a lone strand of black cloud, a beautiful oranf?e moon 
shines out over london tonieht beautiful in itself but 'ookincj 
down on the seem of some of war s worst misery My heart lehi s, 

Sister, th it this mis< ry has touched you 

Under siniilir circumstances I have heard people say, ‘ If he 
were h< re he would want >ou to ^o this’ or He would wint \ou 
to do th It Who knows just wh it he would have desired*^ No oni 
of coursi , can be sure, but I fed that Rovee would sa\ 

I ''innot isk \ou not to grieve over our sepirition, for I full> 
re ihz th( d< ep lovt >ou hive for me and the mutual joy of our 
i( iiiradi shij) — nor do I ask \ m to forget me 1 want >ou to rc 
im inbi r nii ilw ivs and through that remembr inre gain strength 
never illowing it to drag you down lhat infinite love \ hich 1 h id 
U r you IS not intde of stuff tnal eomts ind goes with the physic il 
form, It IS a spirit ih it will be with you alwavs f ikf stn igth liorn 
it now to incit vour hardships and >ou prove its invincibilit) It 
pleases me greath to know that oui love meant nough and was 
gieat enough to overeonie an) obsticle, to provide an unyiflum«>^ 
support with which lo meet e/erv challenge of li^e Using the it 
inembrancf of our relationship ti help you lead a happy, useful 
life \ ill give that lelationship meaning until the dav you die ” 

Well Ginny, I h ive saiel it poorly I knew I would John Gal 
worthy once wrote It s not life that counts but the fortitude ycu 
bring into it I am proud of the fortitude you have displaved, 

( inny I am proud that you are my sister and I am moic than 
pioud to say, I love you ’ Good night for now, 


Paul 



The Genius of 

Samuel Morse 

Condensed fiom Esquire -»• JCurt Steel 

ill 

HEN the United States n \ V 

declaied wai on Eng- ^ C> ^ jJ ' 

land in Congicss t 

had no way of knowing that two * - 

days eailier Pailianicnt had 

taken conciliatory steps thlt Ir/tt IJprtratJMr painted tn I nl tat tlHlt 
might well have aveitcd wai A 
2 1 -VC \r old American piintei who ored his immoiy with a one-man 
had leccntly armed in London was exhibit of his woik 
deeply impiessed bv this ti ai,e d\ He Morse was born in 1 791 His faihei, 
wrote, to his family in Boston 1 iiiRiit Pistoi Jedidiah Morse, was i fiiend 

mg that It wis irn] ossible to torn of \Vashington and Adams He was 

mumcite neiws ‘ 1 1 in instint” leioss also the authoi oilhe Amnxean Uniier^ 
the \tl intic I 01 centui es men hid sal Gto^niphy and The inurican Ga-it- 
had this du iin ol neS'jiges svvilt as Uei two books \ huh made thelainily 
thought, bill It en iied 101 the name lamous ind pi ovide d money to 
young Ame 11 n, S in ue 1 1 iiile y send Siimiel ind his two brolhcis to 

Bicesc Mois , Jo o k thing pi ic- college Siinuel wiote home fioin 
ticil ibout It \ale that he enjoyed all his studies, 

Ih It Meuse w IS jiiiminK in irt- “especially Mr Day’s Icetuies on 
1st — iiiel i\ei\ 111 e eine — h IS Ix eii ( lecti ic ily ,” ind he innoimced that 
obscuud by li iiioie sp etieulu he w s spending all his spaie tine 
iraif ve me nts ^ t Moisc JimiMli le- purling mini nines ol his iiicnds on 
glided punting as his ciieer, and i\oi\ it five doll ns apiece The study 
with re ason I Iv. bee ime mtei nation- of clecti leity w is his c liiel holiby , and 
ally famous it 22, when one of his he constantly sought out scientists 
pictures placed among the fix st nine who weie e xpei maenting with the 
out of 2000 exhibited at the Royal new “fluid ” 

Academy in London He was one of At fii st his p irents were opposed to 
the foundcis of the National Acid- his making i eaieei of pai iling, liut 
cmyofDesign, and served as its pi esi- when at 19 his work won the pi use 
dentfor nearly two decade ^ In 1952, of the iamous G1Iix.1t Stuait, they 
60 yeais after his death, ^he Melio- let him study ait in Engluad Foi a 
politan Museum in New \oik hon- time dtei his return to Amciica in 

n 
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Its opening, and at daybreak Morse p irticipant in every national light — 
VMS down at the water front miking ilmost alwavs on the losing suit 
sure. allwasRidy Suddenly looking He was stubbornh opposed to tlic 
out across the bav he saw the skipper Civil War, and at the age of 75 h( 
of a fishing smack haul up the cable cimpaigned furiously against Lin- 
ori his anchor shake it angrily and coin s it chction 
( hop 11 off to let the severed ends drop Morse died in 1872 within a hw 
Jhecciemonv that afternoon turned davs of his 8ist biithdiy, grieving 
into i public jeering lot nun y years that his genus as i painter was not 
the seh( me was derided, but fmallv appreeiiltd Ihe speeihc inventions 
Cmus 1 leld orgini/ed a group of foi which Europe and \niciica show 
fm incurs to undciwrite the ambi eied honois ind wealth on him h ive 
lions \tl intic pi ojtet uid alu r thre e been siijd( 1 seek d b\ 1 itei de vie t s But 
1 1 limes a successful c ible was lud in his paintings giow moie valuible e\ 
iS()b Morse w isfot a time assoeiated erv \ear and he is now ranked is 
with lh( I leld ente ipiise one of tlie worlds gieit portraitists 

Ills tie menclouscnergv c lined him Nodiing cemlci hive pleased him 
into politics and 111 idc him a v igorous more 

Dchnitions 

Otatu)) th( art of 111 ikiiig el<# j) noises fioiu die (lust sound like iinjxHtmt 
Ml s s li )in the htdin ii 1 iIuIIms 

A 

{/hi i worn in who belle ves ih it It s tveiv in in *01 li( is( It ( tit 
Iurnlu(ilify tiu utof^uessin < one etlv heiw 1 it( the otlu 1 j) 1 i l\ is goin^ to lx 

— I L.I I ^ t 

C jst oj li iti^ indi \ list of nuinljeis jnoMiig high piict s m not exju ns m 

^ lurJ M W i Si I u / / O / / A 

in histon al w d hki i hustk, is i fiLtilious t ih k \ (iin up i stem m ilitv 

— \ui,u 1 1 1 II k r //| \/ n V/| S/ / /Ur I ik )iii l.i( ) 

ihud^tl d method ot won ving b( foie vou spend is well is itteiward —iup\rus 

A kiss i contraction of the mouth due to tnlngemcnt ol the he irt 

4 bot a pci son who has fl it feats — Joc Ihrnngicn m l<( ton tost 

r nhniq a delusion entiuly sunound* d bv h us m old clotlus 

— I) II Mar]ui in Til rty 



Condensed from Haiper’s Magazine 


Helen V Tooker 


T he tight agiinst \enereil dis- 
ease in the United Slitcs has 
b(en hailed is a suceess sloiv 
Iver since i9)b, when Di Ihomas 
Pairm, Suigeon G< neial ol Iht U S 
Public Health Seivice stutkd the 
nition b\ isking, “Why don t we 
St imp out s)phihs^”^ the contiol 
piogi ini Ins been foiging ihe id 
vnd icecntlv the diseoveiy ol p< ni- 
cillin his seemed to piomisc i cpiick 
and glonous victoiy But doc tois ind 
livnun axoikmg on the piogi un 
know be tter 

They know th it nitillm isn’t the 
complete answei lliey know tint 
the minute thes lelix then elloits 
anwvhtie \eneic il chse ise rites sou 
ig an Ihev know tint no eenmnu- 
nitv cm all Old to be »-ompl ice nt be- 
cause Us own contiol woik is eon- 
scientiousK done 1 oi m war oi in 
pc ICC A^iiieiicms iie much gi\en to 
iri\eling Suppose a mm — or 
worn in — lecpiiies VD in one st ite, 
beloie tne s>inptoins appeal incl he 
let Gives enough tieatnient to lender 
him nonmfectious, he may pass the 
disease along to pickup, piostitute or 
wife in anothei st itc The Army 
Third Service Command studied the 
sources of venereal disease infections 
reported by its men Although the 

* See Why Don’t Wc Stamp Out Syphi- 
lis^ The Reader s Digest July, 


5899 men coveied by one study weie 
stationed m Pennsv Ivania, Maiylind 
and \iigmia when they leported 
sick, the places wheie their exposuies 
occuiied involved all the states of the 
Union except Nevada and North 
Dakota 

Ihiee things still hamper the na 
tional contiol piogi im 

ln\t Ihe b S Public Heilth 
Seivice Ins to woik through the 
states whieh me ms 48 sets ol liws, 
manv ol them pissed by remaikibly 
mismloi med le gisl Uois 

SfLond Though svphiiis and gon- 
oirht 1 IK listed as dingcrous com- 
munie ible disc ises, an awaicness ol 
the nimnei in wiiich VD is aequiied 
h IS a subtle, negitive effect on the 
aggles^lveness with which heilth ol 
fieeis act A he ilth officei nnkes no 
bones ibout isolating a smallpox 
patient and qu 11 intimng peisons 
known to have been exposed, but 
when VD is lepoited he tiptoes about 
his woik foi feai that he will stait an 
uproai about constitutional rights 
Thnd Confusion aiises from public 
misinfoimation, particularly as to the 
manner in which VD is spread 
Experts in syphilis and gonorrhea 
agree that stories about accidental 
infection aie “faiiy tales ” Di Nels 
Nelson, Associate in Vcneieal Dis 
eases at the Johns Hopkins School of 




j ufluui y 


H>G;iene and Public Health, states 
flatly that syphilis and gonorihca are 
not spread by inanimate objects — 
not even by toilet seats He doubts 
whether it would be possible ‘to cret 
an\ of the countiy s good syphilolo- 
gists to say that syphilis (excluding 
congenital) is often spread in any 
othei way than through sexual inter- 
course ” 

1 he syphilis germ can emerge from 
the body of an infected person only 
through an open lesion It can enter 
the body of a second person only 
through mucous rncmbrines siuh as 
the lining of the mouth or genitalia or 
through a break in the skin For the 
second person to become inierted, 
there must be direct contact lietween 
a susceptible p irt of his body ind the 
open lesion ot the infected person 
In sexual intercourse and kissing — 
csptcnlly in intcicoiiise — the most 
easih penetiatcd tissues of the victim 
ut brought into contact with tissues 
most likely to h i\e open lesions 

Accidental infection can, ol course, 
occur for insl ince, when a doe (or or 
nurse is h indling i piticnt if i bie ik 
in the skin conics in eontiet willi an 
open sore But, since the spirochete 
germ dies almost inuncdrafely upon 
drying ind cm live a very short time 
liter Ic IV mg the body, its outside ic- 
tiMtics are negligible 

The gononhei geim likewise dies 
veiv quickh after it has Icll the 
hunim body Ihe mucous incin 
br mts which it attacks are so located 
that only sexual contact can bring 
infectious mateiiil into contact with 
them Piompt detection and proper 
tre itinent render gonorrhea also al 
most immediately non communic ible 

One result ol populu im i Im 


matron is that persons with \D are 
now subject to senseless discnnii- 
nation Factory workers have struck 
because a fellow worker was believed 
to have syphilis Most states deny 
jobs to infected food-handlers Many 
industries refuse to hire persons with 
positive blood tests As a matter of 
fact, infected persons arc not a work- 
day d mgci to their companions and 
to test the blood of job applicants 
merely is a safeguard for personnel 
is stupid On the other hand, to in- 
clude the blood t» st m a complete 
physical ex imin itioii lor the pur pose 
of providing tieitmcnt for all sick- 
ness md laismg the general level of 
health ol ill cmplovcs is sound policy 
*11 we could hnd 75 percent of the 
cises ol \D and treat them ade- 
quatclv ’savsDr } R Heller , direc- 
tor ol tlu Division of Venereal Dis- 
ease ol the S rtiblic Health 
Service wed hi\e the problem 
licked ’ But m living to do eithc r of 
these two jobs the hcilth officer runs 
into tlu sccretv thit protects venerc \l 
-•disc iscs Fhe oeison who has VD 
won’t Icll how he got it Moreover, 
piiv III pi ictit loners are Irx ibout 
leporting cases even though thev miy 
protect the nirnis ol then p itie nts 
And too often neithe r the mice U d jx r- 
son nor the practitioner bothers to see 
that til indiviclinl who caesed the 
infection is bi ought under treaimeiit 
There are v uious methods of find- 
ing inlected persons who do not pre- 
sent themselves voluntarily proper 
use ol the blood test m mdustiy, 
Iiws requiring piemaiital and pre- 
natal ex iminations, examinations in 
prisons and j nls, and the tracing of 
sources ol known mlections Intensi 
fieatioii ot all these methods in l\\t* 
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control program has revealed many 
hidden infections In the fiscal year 
iq43 neaily 600,000 civilian cises of 
syphilis were leported — 100,000 
more than had ever been repoi ted in 
one year 

When a service man repoi ts an 
infection, he is isked to identify all 
pci sons with whom he had scvual 
intercom se duiing the period when 
he may have 'icquii cd the disease and 
transmitted it to otheis Ihc same 
pioccdure is followed m civiliin health 
work Ihc confidential lepoit is sent 
to the VD ofhcci of the locnlitv in 
which iht txposuie occumd \nd 
now the 10b m ts icilK to igh A 
health ofheer must iiv to lo( itt that 
girl and vet piot(( t lui piiv ic\ 
loo often the inloim ition on tlicse 
icpoits is inadcqa lU Sonic i in u s mis- 
Hkcn chiv diy 1< ids inlet ted mtn to 
he ibout then conlicts Ohen 1 man 
knows the giil onH is, say, biisu He 
sivs sht s shoTtcr tli m he is Inilv 
})lamp h IS bu( k U cth He pu 1 cd her 
up mac ik iboul 10 p, he thinl s on 
C Sticct Wh t block-^ He doesn’t 
know \ou 1,0 down two steps to go 
m 1 he he dth cicpiitment woikei 
his to 1(M)1 1(11 111 with biu k Ueth 
who m i\ till h wU Susk one d ly 
hni hlih t( be \n<oiii tlic next 
The turn tJ me nt is inoUiii ob- 
siiclc Di ISclsoi M\s Ills sup- 
pose 0 . pro^'litul^ h Indies onl\ hvc 
men a night md mice is onl\ thice of 
these 1 lie 1 \ c I ge me u b i tion period 
ol syphilis IS thiee we eks, so it s going 
to be moie thin thiee weeks bc^lorc 
the hcilth depiitment can leccive a 
report that she his caused an inkc- 
tion She’s infected 63 ni^n bcloie we 
even know she exists 

\nd the heilth officer’s tioubles 
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aren t over when the contact is lo- 
cated Persons suspected of having a 
veneieal disc ise m an infectious stage 
frequently refuse examination Ihev 
would not be allowed to do so foi 
smallpox Yet syphilis in 1940 was 
repoi ted to affect more persons than 
the total affected bv smallpox, infan- 
tile paialysis, malaria, tubeiculosis, 
typhoid fevei pneumom i, menin- 
gitis, diphtheiii and typhus It is a 
disease that veiiK costs the tax- 
p ivns millions of dollars for patients 
in insine is>liinis and public clinics 
and ho pit ils ind for vetei ms’ lia- 
bilUi s lo il d image must be 
add( c' tint c luscd b\ gonon he i, less 
d iiKcious but ittaeking thiee to five 
times 11101 c ott( n 

Minois const tute anoihti difii- 
cultv cspccialh nowadays By law a 
imnoi can t be ex luiim d without the 
consent ol his piicnls, and many 
mmois won’t even give the mines of 
then parents 

So much fo finding cises J ht 
ne vt thing is to get the m to t ik( ti ( it- 
nicnt and — h^ie ^ the hit( h — keep 
taking It long enough J he U S 
Public Htaldi btivice dediies thit 
less linn 25 p^icint of the people 
with svphilis in infectious stnes and 
t ikmg climr tie itnv nt ieeeA( the 
mini luiii a ^eede'^ ^ w' e»'‘t 

inlt etious lel ip^e 

To offset the difhcultv of holding 
pitKUts until the' have completed 
the^long regular course ol tie itine nt 
lor syphilis, which sometimes ex- 
te nds ovei a year and a half some bo 
communities have established r qiid 
treatment centers m addition to leg- 
ulai \ D climes ind about U n moie 
cenu IS ait m th( process ol lx 11 <*■ se t 
up Se\eial sho i tieatment iiu thods 
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are used, especially the tutht-day 
diip method, by which an ai sc meal 
diuit s dripped into the veins of the 
patients as they he in bed 

Penicillin, which provides a shoit 
and s^fe treatment, may eventually 
make it easier to hold patients until 
the com se is completed 

Commercial prostitution is the 
rcser\oir of venereal disease Such 
prostitution isn’t a hit-or-miss affTir 
It’s a money mikinij racket lun by 
shrewd criminals It can be wiped 
out of a community only if pui>lic 
opinion is behind enforcement olh- 
cials but many people question 
whether it should be wiped out One 
ir^ument is, ^\ouVe always had 
piostitution and you always will 
ha\e It ” To this Dr Nelson retorts 
that ve ve alwavs h id other kinds of 
crime, too but we don t make that 
an excuse for toleration of murderers 
or thieves Other people arque tint 
medical supervision of prostitutes 
will present disease 1 his is a d inqc r 
ous Ijill of qoods Its failure stems 
horn two facts (i) that gonorrhea is 
often impossible to diagnose m a 
woman, and (2) that freedom from 
infection one eday is no guarantee of 
safety the next Danger lies also in 
the false sense of safety that certifica- 
tion gives to the prostitute’s cus 
tomers 

Perhaps the best answer to the ad 
\oeates of red-light districts, one 
doctor pointed out, is that when all 
houses have oeen closed in a com- 
munity, local VD rates have almost 
alwavs dropped Since the emer 
gency campaign for repression was 
begun in 1941, red-light districts have 
been closed in more than 600 com 
munities, and the Army r'lU s lor V D 


have dropped from 41 infections per 
thousand men per year to 26 in 1943 
Navy rates have dropped from 40 per 
thousand in 1940 to 23 in 1943 
In view of these problems, how 
can VD be eliminated from the na- 
tion^ Some health officers advocite 
attacking \ D in the same uncom- 
promising way as other dangerous 
communicable disease s, such as small- 
pox and vellow fever except that 
every piec lution should be taken to 
preserve the priv cy of the patient as 
long as he cooper ites Others, how- 
ever, feel thit such a strong program 
defeats its ow n ends, that since 
syphilis and gonorrhea Tie secret dis- 
eases iggressive Tttiek drives ^-hein 
undeigiound But every speeiilist 
with whom 1 hive talked hasemphi- 
sizeJ the fact th il ve neie il disease is 
a symptom of bid soeiil and eeo 
nornu conditions ignoi ince and poor 
sex r e lationships — 1 k tor s breedinn* 
pr omiscuitv 1 he v think that par e nts 
schools churches and government il 
and piivite ageneits should cooper 
ate in building nev\ defenses 

Dr John H Stokes director of the 
Institute foi the Control of Syphilis, 
of the T niv ei sitv of Pennsylv^ania, be- 
lieve s that fundament il instruction is 
incieasinglv import int Ihe Asexu- 
alization of our tv pe of civilization 
with its einpl asis on se\ in clothes, 
movies, pin up giils, advertisements, 
and coriveis ition — stimulates erotie 
impulses at the same time that mod- 
ern equipment has nearly cl inmate d 
the counterl^alance of exhaustion 
from physical labor 

We must attack the problem from 
many sides if vve art to conquer 
vcneie il disease There is still a loni 
and hard road to travel 
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Bear Facts 
About Duluth 


Nathan Cohen 


yp^ ic II ^RD Northup, d 1 1 al 
tstaU min who lives 
^ in my home town, Du 
luth, w IS spe ndmjj a quiet eve 
Hint* at home not lone; ago when he 
he ircl a poundiiif at the back door 
He went to iIk dooi, opemd n and 
c line 1 i( e to 1 ice with a be ii 



C ondensed from 
Praiiu Schooner 

vegetables Daytime Ix' ns, on 
the othci hand, aie stnetlv 
louiists who come to see tlw 
folks They are gene i ally a 
timid lot, but occasiomll) 
one will venture downtown 
and tangle with the police — always 
a i It il e\pt iimenl 

Dull! tin ms have de\ Hoped a c ui 
tious iHection lor the intiudeis and 


J he liundlv brum, evidtntlv in 
sc uehol il U snpixi snaek slouehi d 
in the ciooiw i\ with such i honeyed, 
h It in h md chaim in his m mnei 
ihu Ml \oithup almo'.t u gutted 
h iving to si im the dooi in his snout 
When tiu poliec aimed, a g ime oi 
liidt md s< t k be gan m the moon 
light rmillv come led in \ giiage, 
the be n w is shot tiving to stuff his 
bulk) 11 line thiou h the dooi of i 
sedan I he c iie iss weighed ^o*. 
pounds A desk seige ml sciibbled 
the det nls into his night lepoit and 
Duluthians had one moie vain to t( 11 
il)out th( ineicdibJe lx iis who come 


they enjoy regaling outside is wiUi 
tak s of the ir adventuie s More ofu n 
th m not their stones aie accepted is 
compmion pieces to the nil tilis 
Minnesotans tell about the lege no 
aiv north woods giant, Paul Bum an 
who eould cut a winters supply ol 
coidwood with a single swipe of his 
axe 

Howtvei, the stoiv of the 3 
pound bear th it was shot in the fash 
lonible Hotel Duluth has beeome as 
much a part ot locil mstoiv as the 
aiiivil ol Sieui Du 1 hut, the citv s 
lounde i The hote 1 m inager had the 
foie sight to stufi the eauass, eainm^ 


to visit the m 

No one has fig irecl out just whit 
1)1 mgs the mini ils into town In lite 
summer 01 early lutumn, newsboys 
run into them while de liveimg 11101 n- 
ing pape I s II ate house vv iv e s see them 
ste il pics from outdoor cooling spots, 
startled motoiists find them blocking 
the highway At night they poke 
thiough garbage 01 gnaw at gaiden 


the eveilistmg gratitude of lord 
stoiytelleis loi such inconti ove 1 tible 
evidence simplifies the job of con- 
vincing strange is 

A waitie ss at tlv Hotel Duluth had 
just served a man who pioelaimed 
himself “hungry as a bear Slie 
looked up and cued, ‘ Heie’s a be n 
hungiy as a mm*’ and laced into 
the lobby Phis brum had followed a 
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fish tiuck into town Passing the 
hottl ht was atti acted bv the noma 
of food inside and plunged into the 
coflee shop 

Bellhops piled chins and tallies 
into a banicadc Someone cilled the 
police and the lescue squid anived 
with te ir gds rifles and rope Ser- 
Cfeant Eli LtBciu kicked open the 
dooi of the coffee shop IhcK sat the 
culnrit on an overtui ik d table, licking 
a sugir bowl and gunning happilv 
‘ Ibis,’ Slid the scigeant, taking 
aim “will be som< tl ing to tell m\ 
Grandchildren” The bullet stiuek 
the Ik ai between the eves 

\lthough the be ns have nevei 
harme d invronc iht v h av e fi ighte m d 
the dav lights out of ni uiv c itizi ns 
One newsbov thought he w is being 
trailed bv a dog until he tinned 
c illing, Hello Spoi t and to liis 
clismav diseovcitd it was not a 
li lendlv hound H( i icc d foi a near bv 
s< IV ice station and suandi d the alai m 
The chdse which followed would 
have dont ]usticc to an old time 
movie sciipt While the police roaied 
up and dowr the tnets, the beai 
scampered ovei bick yaid fences, 
iipprd through monnng wash lints 
and s nt frightened housewives scui 
iving to cove I C iti/( ns watching the 
chase from the ir windows telephone d 
communique s to police headquarters, 
which in turn broideast them to the 
squads Eindllv the tiied biuin, in 
desperation climbed a tree and the 
chase came to an c nd He was brought 
down with a shotgun 

On another occ ision a matron 
stood waiting for a bus in an exclu- 
sive residential distiut Just as it 
appe ired she caught sight of a four 
legged giar trudgintr down th( road 


January 

toward hei Bus and biuin were at 
equal distince, and it was a case of 
which reachecl hei fust The bus 
rolled lazily down the stiect Ihe 
beir kept ambling along He was 
within a few Ic et when th( bus pulled 
in to the cuib Ihe mat ion leaped 
aboard, dropped her token into the 
fare box and i unted 

Minv Duluthi ms, however, think 
the bruins aie cute “\ou just can’t 
be angiv with them, no muter how 
mischievous thev ue,’ one citizen 
said Vt the Ld Huvev hoiiK , two 
lx irs St u eel a piiv ite ciieue While 
neighbors ciovvded into the hving- 
loori granclst md the p ui VMcstled, 
boxed md rolled on the liwn m a 
,0 minute peilonn ikc which would 
h IV e bee n a ck clit to Ringhng s edu- 
cated troupe \t \1 Wilson’s pi ice, a 
Pecpin*^ ion bruin ptielidl on a 
limb outside a bedroom window and 
refused to come down until i gime 
w 11 den bribed him with sweets 
• It just doe sn t make se rise to h ive 
bears coining into a cilv of ic)a,ocjo 
anel Duluth has ti eel to discoui ige 
the se autumn il iik uisions Consei\ i- 
tionists repoiud that the mimals 
eiine to town bee mse the v weie hun- 
giv m se isoris when there was a 
shcxtif^e of beriies incl sni ill < ime 
Accor diaglv, a citizens’ commute e 
was appointed to feed the bears 
Gar big* from hotels and re laui ints 
w IS h lule d to outlv ing gr ive 1 pits 
The be us sniffe d, probf d lud t iste d 
— and carnc right on into town 
By now, Duluthi ms t ike the an- 
nual pilgrimage as i m itte r of eourse 
Fewer of the bruins are being shot, 
and more are being shooed back into 
the woods Bears don’t like noise, 
and usu illy a vigorous diumming on 
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ms 

a dishpan will frighten them mto 
retreat 

No one, however, has tried a better 
stunt than an old woodsman named 
Sam, who, m his haste to escape a 
trailing bi uin, climbed a stately pine 
— foi getting that a bear is an expert 
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at scaling a tree As he watched the 
anim il j icking himself up the tiu ik 
Sam took off his shirt, lit a match 
set It afiie, and dropped the inccndi 
ary cloak on his puisuer The last he 
saw of the beat w is a blazing streak 
he uk d for the woods 


w/ios Rcodj to Go to Sea m 
Our New Merchant Ships? 

fl<t( IS ^nuf wwudialc oppoitiinity to vohinUer 
tn a national amiCfiicy^ to Oft suppbos to the 
how at thi fronts to help tun the imt sooner 


A nfw and hitluUo 1 iitlv mentioned 
Cl ISIS IS d( v< loping 111 <mi \\ n t llort 
It rf suits liom the piridox lint the 
ntaui oui ariTud foicts come to \ it ton, 
die hiidd it {,< ts foi OUI merchmt lleet 
to supply them 

1 01 ( t nn il M ir \ithui s inv ision of 
1 cyte, int irli ml ships had to dt h\ i i 500,- 
000 tons of supplK s ind 30 000 nit n in the 
first thrtf weeks — not 3000 miles from 
home, IS in 1 1 ince but 7000 miles aw iv 
1 he vastly gi cater Pacific invasions vt t 
to come will need more than triple the 
amount of shipping used in the Atlantic 
for the I uropt an w ar 

We it getting the ships But we arerCt 
^ettinff tnou^h nun to run them all 
At least three new ships are added d ulv 
to the War Shipping Administration s 
3')7o vtssds lhat means thit thin new 
Clews must be ready to go to sea evety day that 
a total of 5000 new merchmt inaimeis 
are urgently n< eded each month 

The War Shipping Administr ition’s 
training schools foi unlicensed stamen. 


with cipicitv for 1 5 000 men must be 
kept full Llnltss they aie thcie will be an 
inuiiuption in this all impoitant lifeline 
to the fighteis at the fiont 

So pressing is the emergency that anv 
plnsically qualified man, 17 to 50 ma\ 
now apply for Maritime Service riming 
if not ilready called for Selective Scimc* 
induction Discharged war vcteians if 
ph\sical disabilities are not too gieat are 
welcome, and a considerable number 
have loined 

As the facts iboiit the Service become 
known — the good p ly while in training, 
the opportunitie foi piomotion, the 
prob ibility of steadv employment during 
the postwai pciiod, the lure of life at se i 
and of travel to foreign ports, and abo\e 
all the chance to do a gi eat 10b in the w ir 
— the U S Maritime Service hopes that 
p itriotic citizens by the thousands w ill be 
eager to enioll 

Volunteers mav apply for training at 
any office 01 the U S Maritime Seivuc 
01 of the U S Employment SeiMcc 
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ncirlv two y'^irs aftei his life hid Ixen 
spired Most men would have lost 
thtir minds under month after month 
of such tortuie Will Put vis, prayinij 
constantly, wis sure that the Lord 
would SI VC him again 

Pso new evidence was discovered, 
but public opinion tuimd Ihe God- 
feaiing citizens of the community 
weie convinced that a sign fiom 
Heaven hid declired W^ill Puiviss 
innocence And now the h ind of inin 
^ook hold Will VMS gi lilted an e\- 
trioidinirv favor by ofhciils of 
Marion Countv He wis transfeiied 
from the strong Columbii jail to the 
>ih ibbv little pi ison in his home town 
of Pill vis, “so he could be ru ir his 
h lends foi the list weeks of his life 
Probiblv the oflicnls were not sur- 
piistd vshen, i few divs before Will s 
nteiicc was to lx c lined out, a mob 
ovt I powered the gu uds at midnight 
and rescued him 

Ihe Gov ei nor, fiiiious, offeied a 
le ward of ^7 for W ill s capture and 
i-2c,o for evidence that would con- 
vict his rescue IS But the rewards 
v\eie never chimed although almost 
( vci) bodv knew v\ho nad biol cn into 
me jail and almost eveivbodv knew 
that Will was living with kinfolk in 
the forests and hills 

Ihen a new goveinoi wis elected 
Dui mg his campaign he had de- 
dared that a miracle had been per- 
formed, and he had promised to 
commute W'^ill’s sentence W^ill gave 
himself up, and his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment 


Two vears later, in response to a 
petition signed by thousands of citi- 
zens, including the District Attorney 
who had prosecuted him. Will was 
pardo led He was free not because 
any new evidence had been found 
but because tne mi)orit> of the peo- 
ple of Mississippi believed that God 
had overruled the ]ur> s verdict He 
moved onto a back countrv far m, and 
i few months Idtei married the daugh- 
ter of i Baptist nimistci They bee ime 
the pare nts of 1 1 children Every Sun- 
d IV W ill and his wife went to church 
and gave thanks to God foi saving his 
life 

\nd then when Will v\ is 47, the 
1 »st ch ipte 1 in this im izing case v\ is 
written \n old plintei named Joe 
Be ird, dving, confessed thu he and 
anothei inembei of the \\hite Caps 
hid committed the Biicklcv muiclei 
Ihe news v\ is i Mississippi sensition 
and foi weeks those who h id believe d 
Purvis was innocent went around 
saving, ‘ I told you so,’’ to those who 
hidnt Ihe Stite Tegislituie pud 
Purvis Sf^ooo to atorx for the State s 
( r r or s 

Will Purvii died two ycirs ajo, a 
lespccted citizen of his community 
Doubt It vou will tint his lif was 
saved by a nmcle C ill it an acci- 
dent, an ac cident th it might h i ipen 
once 111 the history of the world 
But Will Purvis has testified, ‘God 
heard our pi lycrs He saved my life 
ticcausc I was an innocent man ” 
Will Purvis believed And it w is his 
neck 


• 

OvjR\( FD young gill to employe 111 the telephone company oflic* 
Ccrttinly its essentnl* f w int i telephone to mikc d ite s ind get 
mariicd and ll ive children with * * — Irvmg Roir Cim< a m I hih iLlplm R t >ri 




T iifki is no shorter cut to an 
uncK is! incliiii^ ot J^pin and 
the Japanese people thm the 
hie sloi y of Mitsui u 1 e)\ inn * so 
1^1 e 'It i pe)\\ei and so much an idol 
tint he w IS lont^ ieeo-*m/ed as his 
eountiy s Unolhenl I inpcioi It is 
exaeth as though the he id of Mui- 
de i, Incoipoi \ted we le* to he hailed 
b> \nieneins is U noil ici il Pie side nt 
^ ( t fiom earlie st south Tov ima 
plied the trade oi iss issiii openl\ and 
wilhoiit the sliGfhtesl pretense ol con- 
eeilirient The seoies ol oi£3fainzi- 
tions he formed, whi’e usincf paliiot- 
ism is a mask ha\e nnde assassin i- 
tion their business \t his be el weie 
tlious inds of youn^ fin ities, icadv to 
^o forth and kill at their inastei’s ol- 
der Eventually the niihtaiists took 
him under their piotection, and be- 
ii; in tlieir ten or izat on of all w ho 
stood lor peace and modern ideas 
Even Hideki lojo did not daic op 
pose Eoyama’s will 

It is not possible to imas^ine some 
junioi officer walkint* into the office 
ot Secretaiy Hull or Secietaiy Stim- 
son, and cither killini; him outii^ht 
or menacing with i daggei until 

I o> dma died last October at the age 
of 90 


) Understand Japan 
Consider Toyama 


promise was gained to change a pol- 
icy \ et that IS the way Tovama 1 an 
Japan for a full 40 years At his com 
mind, cabinet officeis, generals and 
admirals were stabbed or shot And 
not once in that long sire Ich of time 
did the authorities dare lay hands on 
him 01 on his killers 

i oyama he Iped mightily to bring 
about w 11 with China in 1894, 
ag im with Russia in 1904 Now rich 
bv reason of \ iluable mining conces- 
sions thit were his part of the loot m 
tluse campiigns, he organized the 
dreaded B 1 ick Diagon Soeiet\ and 
spieid It thioughout tht empire 
Othe i “p iti lotie” oig imzations biiist 
into Iremg incl soon Toyama had his 
h it( lu t me n in every city and village 

\ spirit of democratization swept 
J 1}) in is m aftermith of the first 
\\oild Wai and there w is a while 
wht n It SCI me d that the country was 
on Its w IV to civilization The Lib- 
er ils, howeser, had onlv ideas the 
in litaiists hid Tovama and his as- 
sissins In 19^0, Premier Hamaguc hi 
w is shot down at his desk, and one 
vt ir later the Army marched into 
M inchuna 

A peace party still persisted, and 
so, in 1932, Toyama struck again, 
murdering Piimc Minister Inukai, 
finance Minister Inouye and Baron 
T ikuma Dan head of the House of 
Mitsui 

In 1933, Japanese forces insaded 
Chin 1, m ikmg war inev itable Wire n 
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sane statesmen rallied to curb the 
power ot the militarists, the Black 
Dragon’s representatives in the arm> 
assassin itcd on an even gre iter sc lie 
Four cabinet members were killed, 
and the Prime Minister escaped only 
because the killers shot his brother- 
in-law by mistake At Toyama’s lie- 
hest, the supreme court applauded 
the a sassins as “patriots ” 

Toyami now proceeded to speik 
foi the nation Sounding a cill for 
the Git ate r F ast Asi i C o-Prosp^ iitv 
Sphere, he innounced thit the white 
“birhariuii’ must go \ p ict with 
Germin\ ind Italy was demanded is 
the hrst step teiw ird wai against the 
Lnited Slites and Gre it Brit un 
Premier Konove and Home St cn- 
taiv Hirinuma argued that Japan 
h id all she could h indie in C hin i 


Whereupon, a Toyama fanatic walked 
into Hiranuma’s ofliec and attempted 
his assassination A bulletproof vest 
saved the old man’s life, but a shat- 
tered jaw and perforated throat put 
him out of commission Konoye, 
openly warned b> Toyama that he 
w IS next on the list, promptly re 
signed, giving way to Hideki Tojo, 
lo\ imi’s man This done, the Mas- 
ter Murderer sat down with the ad- 
mirils and generals to lay the plans 
foi Peai 1 FI irboi 

There, then is the stoiy of Mitsuru 
lo\ama \ lifetime gi\en over to 
cow 11 dK cola ! looded minder \nd 
\el he w IS the best loved and most 
icecied man in ill J ipan What more 
tenible indii tment of i people* What 
n oic cc mincing proof thit they are 
still ere it ires o'* tlu jungle^ 


“Time Brings All Things ’ 

Excel pts fiom tl e Misct IHia dep u tment of 1 im< 

Oui oj 1 hii U arid 

In McCook N(b, Pfe Fiiest 01i\ur spun in a jittd bu^^ing step, 
I e iched foi his ji\ in«, pai tnci s ii ind, plunged out the sei ond story 
^ indow of the d incc h ill 

iff Indftdy 

In Fort Worth, buiglirs lifted ^^2x86 in cash ind a Goo pound steel safe 
from the Helps Sells (^locerv and Market 

Priiatt \\orld 

At Scdalia Field Missouii, a pii\ate first class sewed inistci sergeant’s 
atripcs on his pajam is, s ud I c in die irn e in t P 

AulJuI Truth 

In Manhattan, New \ork Pos^ C oluranist Leonard L\ons reported that 
in California a psychiitiic pitient was asked if he were Napoleon He 
craftily said “No ” A lie dt lector showed he was King 

Dicine Guidance 

In Seattle, The Stethoscope y a naval hospital newspaper, offered a pure 
to anv' ne at the hospital who could identify Betty Grablc’s legs fioin a 
selec tion of leg art photos Ihc winner the chaplain 



One hundred thuly physically 
handicapped men and women 
iin this Hucitssfiil business 

But a Chance 

Condensed fiom The Progressives- William F McDermott 


Not charity, 


N ini \I'\rs \go Georcft Bnrr 
i \oun^ (htinisL working foi 
'i firm in St Paul, lost a leg 
ind thin his job Unilile to lind 
inotht I position, he Hunched out for 
‘iiinsell ioda\ his ini dical-supply 
ompan\ in C liicngo grosses^ 55,000,000 
'iinu illv ind employs 147 men and 
v\om(n - I ,0 of whom have such 
(iious ph\sical handle ips that they 
nice sttmed doomed to lives of de- 
pt ndi nev ind idlcnc ss Fbev aie p iid 
ood w ig( s, ])lus bonust s 
‘‘It s un izing how in iny jobs c in 
be s itisl It toi ilv filled bv the crip- 
pled,” he told me ‘ Coiicctly placed, 
1 handle ipped person will do moie 
woik thin a normal person \ min 
who uses crutches de\ clops stiong 
11 ms and shoulders and can feed a 
lu avy machine with greater ease thin 
in ordinal v man A deaf mute can do 
oettei work requiring hnger dextei- 
Uv, while a blind person used to 
It iding Biaille, can do better where 
sensitivity of touch is required ” 
When you visit e.j Bur Co, 
Georgt warns \ on to check voui 
pity at the door ‘ 1 he se people don’t 
need it or want it,” he explains 
proudly And >ou soon understand 
that, the place is electric with cheer- 
fulness 

At one assembly line are 25 blind 
men and women Their fingers ^v 
fist and sure, and as they work they 


gossip ind wisecrack with each other 
At another long tible arc 30 deaf 
mutes, their licts alight with expies 
Sion when they ‘ talk ” \nd here arc 
15 men and wome n who h ive lost in 
arm or a leg, ten victims of infantile 
paralysis, some who have lost an c>e 
Fhes ope rite inaehims, work on 
assembly lines, weigh, neasure, pack 
and ship pi oduf ts, ind do office w 01 k, 
fullv as well as and often better than 
the aveiage nonhandicapped emplovt 

lh< j)l uit le fleets the buoyant per- 
sonalitv ol its j’-\eii-old president 
Geoi ge Bill v\ is gr idu ite d with hon- 
01 s fiom ihe F mversity of Wisconsin 
in 19 Thiei months after he got 
his hist job he lost his leg in an auto- 
mobile accident With in iitificial 
leg he learned to w ilk witliout a 
limp, today he goes ibout his job like 
a whirlwind 

Ban couldn t find work because of 
his handicap, yet he refused to be 
doomed to pencil peddling He de 
V eloped a new formula lor a haii 
wave set made it at night, and sold 
it i davtime to beauty shops and 
drugstores 

A deaf mute, Mitchell Eehikovitz, 
was given a job As sales me leased 
George and Mitchell needed another 
helper Mitchell knew a jobless deaf 
mute girl, and she was hirea to 1 ibel 
bottles She still woiks foi the com 
pany — and is now M tchell s wife 


8 $ 
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At the end of four ^ciis the con- 
cern was manufdclui me; a number of 
drugs and cosmetics and had 18 em- 
ployes, all deaf mutes 1 hen, one day, 
while George was opc 1 iting the la- 
beling machine he itilizcd that a 
man needed only one kg to pi css the 
pedal So he promptly hired a one 
legged min, 'ind from that lime on 
he his hiicd handle ippcd ptisons 
At the Bair Co switehboird is 
an aleit smiling gnl who appaiently 
his no handle ip I hen in tht cornei 
\ ou notice a pan of c i utehes \ legless 
man opeiius a tube filling michine 
\ ^j-veai old fictoi\ woikei who 
lost his sight three \c 11s igo now 
earns moie than wlwn he could see 
A 32 >cai old womin, bom blinel 
St n ted to work thiee nionihs ago, 
It s her first job and she s is happ> is 
a child with a new to\ 

When emplo\es know of ciippkd 
people unable to find woik, Bin 
sa\s, Bung ’em in,” ind ht does his 
best to pro\ ide jolis 

Bur finds it c is\ to m iint u 1 high 
monk in his fKtoi\ bee lusc hindi 
capped woiktrs stcuie confidence 
and gi itificition through Ik ing g im- 
fulK emplo\td Mon. over being 
among their own kind gi\es them a 
feeling of noimilcy which is licking 
when they are among fullv active 
people Foi that n ison. Ban ncom 
mends to othrr industiiahsts ♦hit 
haiidicipptd persons ol like aflliction 
be given the sdtne tvpc of work, '^nd 
that they be groupc d togethe r 

The labor turnover is k ss than one 
percent Ab ente^ ism is only one half 
of one percent Emplo)es uc on the 


job “on time, all the time ’ The 
plants safety lecord is excellent, for 
the cnpplcd have learned to be caie- 
ful 

Much of the plants pusent pro- 
duction is deyoted to wai medical 
supplies, but civilian business on its 
35 Items has doubled in the last two 
years 

“Thei e ire plent\ of oppoi tumties 
for peacetime industiy to give eveiy 
handicapped peison a self supporting 
]ob ’Bair Slid “ Ihev will earn then 
pay Mon over, if the handicapped 
have to live m idleness tliev re a bur- 
den to lelitives 01 to the state Our 
little 1 ictoiy has t ike n jo blind people 
off pensions, si\ing the st ite of Lh 
nois more thin $10 000 i ve ir Mul- 
tiph that a few thous ind limes md 
you n illv hive somethng 

When tne eoi ip nv v\oii the cov 
etc d Army Nivv I ’ iwaid, the 
ee lemony was uniciue llie presenta- 
ijton vv as made bv in \rm\ piiv He on 
crutches, who h lel lost his leg it 
Anzio Two dell mutes, 1 blind bov, 
ind i gill who hid lost in urn re- 
ceived the TVN ird on be hill of the 
eomp my Ihe blind lid nude the 
speech of acceptmee, whuh w is 
trinslited into sign languige for the 
benefit of the dc if ini tes 

Burs employes believe tint then 
expe lienee points lire w n to self- 
suppor t and h ippine ss lor thous inds 
of ni limed war veterans Ihey insist 
that, if industiv will ive the handi- 
capped not chanty but a chance, 
they 11 piove their usefulness It looks 
as if George Bin md his employes 
had already proved their c isc 
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WhoTalked with Horses 

Condensed from The Amfiican Mercuiy 


fTi^OR si\ veils Iroin the time he 
. |M IS ten, my hrotlui wis c died 
Li- Lewie the Hoise He lived 
irnong hoists, ite with them ind 
Itlrt imed then drtims He smelled of 
jium He t liked to them 

Thu w is Lewu the Hoi sc ’s sc- 
ret He t ilk cl to horse s And thev 
l liked hick 

It begin the \en we shipped him 
off to i srn ill piivate school ne ir S m 
Ditgo I he school s horse s weie ])ur 
chised Innn i m irbv I idiin tube 
These Indnn ponies lo lined im 
broken I <wi< got his own sirnpK b\ 
going out on the ringc with i rope 
ind pitUimg biiduot liter the op( 
ht w inttd ind noboclv knows how ht 
did It but he lodejiunliK into the 
school coiial bmbuk guiding the 
horse w ith a rope \\ he n ht w as 1 1 he 
rode a horse over a four foot jump 
b reb lek st inding erect 

\nd the n one day, when he w is 12, 
I w is down at C ilu nu for the 1 kcs 

T 

Men 1 )\ I IIDMI SON \\1 O' IS I Ml M Oi 
sCKtn Stones 1 uiio sciipts and ma^a nu 
ai tides be foie ht tnttred tht \riny, in 
which he IS a staff strt,cant, wiote this picet 
about his brothel two yoais ago The 
brother, Air Cadet Lt wis Marshall Fhomp 
son II, wis killed last year I he article will 
loiin part of the book, Jn/’, tie Wounded 
lenms Player, to b< publi hed by Doub't- 
diy, Doian 


I bumped into Lewie The school had 
been gi\en a holiday, and for a licit 
all the kids were taken to the ti ick 
It turned out that the kids were bet- 
ting their d( sserts on the races The 
odds on the board me ant nothing to 
them Th \ had a fairer svstem 
Lewie got lust jnck he had to give 
the kids 3 ^ to I on any hoise he 
sc Ic c ted I le h id to ? (? odds 

‘ How many desseits do \ou owe^” 
I asked bl incllv 

“Don t owe inv * ’ he s nd wondt r 
inglv 

It tu ned out that he was outd 27 
d( sst 1 ts ev eiv body U school w is m 
hock to him for the rein iindei ot ll c 
semestei He sud he alwavs | icked 
the right hoise I asked him w hat am 
mil he hked in the next rice He 
pushed his w iv through the eiowd 
to whuc the hoiscs were lx in'- led 
iround I hetc, as each horse c ime by , 
he looked at it questiomngly 1 oui 
of them looked right back at him, 
Cl aned then necks, looked him m the 
eve — and made noises at him 

‘ That Numbci Pom,’ he said 
with the eandoi and calm of a small 
brothel being sent to find out what 
time it IS 

Numlx 1 Four w as 1 2 to i lie won 
Theie weie onlv thice rices Idt 
LfCwie the Hoise picked (heiiiloi me 
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Just like that He asked the hoises 
tnd tht> told him and I bet on them 
I went home delirious 

I tiled to find out his secret He 
couldn t expl un it Not in any w ly 
an adult mind could grasp 

“They tell me,” he would say 
simplv 

‘What do they say^ ’ 

‘Oh, stuff Thev don’t feel good, 
or they feel good How they think 
ihcv’re gonna run, what they think 
of the jockey, the tiack, the other 
horses I otsa stuff Gossip, mostly ’ 

I had to see it work My logic told 
me that at best the kid was lying and 
imaginative and thit at worst he 
actually believed wh it he s iid I boi- 
lowed him fiom school and took him 
up to Santa \niti 

We went b^ck to the paddock Ht 
stood by the iing 
“Now talk to them ’ 

Theie v\ci< eight horses in that 
race He talked to si\ of them Ihev 
talked back to him, with nei<*'hing 
noises 

He turned away “\ou just want 
to know who s gonna win, don t 
you^” he asked “I hat Nuinbei 
Three ” 

I looked at tne tote board The 
odds on Number Ihiee wcie 8 to i 
“How do you know'*” I said sus 
piciously 

He looked at me crossly “Didn’t 
you see me ask ’em”’ 

“What did they say^” 

“Number One said he w is hot but 
he didn’t like his boy Two said ab 
solutely no Thiee said he was sore 
as hell and out to take everybody if 
he had to kick ’em over the grand- 
stand to do it Four didn’t care one 
way or the other live had a soie 


bick, hurting him like eyery thing 
Si\ Slid he felt good, only he knew 
dunned well Thue could liek him 
The othei two don’t count All of 
them said not to pay any attention to 
the other two No good ” 

I stabbed a quic k fort finger at him 
“Number Fiye s a li ir, then * Look 
at him walk* He s no soier in the 
back than you are ' 

“What would he he foi^” Lewie 
asked simply He said he s soit, 
he s soie ’ 

N umbel Thice won, going away 
Number Fiye broke down in the 
bickstietch and limped in 
That day Lewie picked si\ i ices 
out of eight In one race the horse 
he pit ked came in st e ond Lewie was 
liv id with rage 

That dirtv louse* he scieaintd 
“Thit jockcv (rook* I hat thief*’ 
There were te us in his eves The 
jockey had pulled the horse Lewie 
^had pieked Lewie nevei watched the 
horses lun He kept a pur of field 
glasses tr lined on the jockevs from 
the moment the i lee started 

And in the other rice there were 
only maiden two vear olds He liked 
to talk to two vear olds, but he siid* 
the/ were unreliable 1 he y ill t like d 
big, he said, and they all neant it 
when thev said they were going to 
win But they were too voung to 
know what they were talking about 
When school was out lor the sum- 
mer we used to go out to Santa Anita 
cveiy day we could I am isnamed to 
confess it, but that ve ar I hid a bank 
balance that wis awesome Lewie 
himself didn’t eart about betting 
He just loyed to watch the horses, to 
be ncai them and tall to them 
Many a morning lie would get up 
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I it 3 am and hitchhike miles 
'just to sit on the rail with a stop 
vvatch in his hand He wanted to be 
i jockey, but his bones were too 
i)ig Then he wanted to be a liainer 
L got him [)Ooks I introduce d him to 
owners If it were possilJe for him to 
lie a horse he wouid ha\e tried for it 
I remember the day he told Jock 
Whitney that a horse Jock once 
owned would win the ne\t race Jock 
nor ted The odds on the hoi sc were 
22 to I Jock pichiied mother 
lewie said Jocks pick w is lime 
lock 1 o(j 1 cd un very emtully, 
'hen tinned to Lewie 

“Tint hoi sc IS sounclei thin \ou, 
iiiy l)o\,” he pitionized 
The 22 to I shot won The hoise 
i ewie Slid w is 1 nii^ lolded in the 
thud luilong iiid e ime in limping 
One d i\ mo\K d icetor Sam Wood 
sked me if he could l^oiiow T ewic 
iiid wked me to go ilong Down it 
'he piddoek S in witched Lewie 
ilk to the horsts Then lewie slid 
NuiuIki Sesen IhitwasCeiio, ,o 
to I Sim th inked him gii\el\ He 
w liked up to the n utuel window ind 
1 lid i hundred on his nose Ceiio 
won While Sam went down to eol 
leet his thiee thousind odd doll us, 
lIkk w is ibsoliue silence m our lio 
We weie watching I ewie L< wie w is 
( ilniK watchiiiS the hoists canter 
hick to the judges’ stand 
In the ne' t r ic c I e wic picke d Nun 
her Four W^c bet Numbei Foui won 
Odds on And then there w is a 
bluiied succession ol laees winner 
aftd winner 


Lewie wouldn t pick the sixth laee 
Said any horse could win it Said all 
of them thought they could do it 
We begged and pleaded with him 
‘ I can’t tell \ou,” he cried “They 
don’t know, themselves ” 

W^c bet anyhow W^e lost It w as the 
same for the seventh and the eighth, 
onh this time somebody came along 
with one of those hot studio crow cl 
tips and we plunged We went home 
in i birrel 

Tewic was entirely satisfii d lie 
w IS huing a d i\ at the i iccs He 
w IS L ilkmg to some sw e 11 liorst s, 
st( ping himself m the smell sound, 
su ht and touch of hoises, ind noth 
ing ( Lc, in ittcicd 

Ihit IS how lewic caii to he 
callec^ lewic the Horse When he 
left school the hoises ciitd to see him 
go, In'* own hoise m partruln — I 
saw the hoi se do it whe n Lc w i stood 
in th» stable md told him he w i*? 
goiiif' awa\ 

\\hcn he w is i6 he suddenK 
stopp d talking to hoises and *he\ 
stopp d t liking hick to him He got 
to be i little indign lilt aboi t it 
‘ I don t know whit \ou le I liking 
about he d son times sai But I 
think he w is mi » ilile I s u\ him 
ti\ to leciptUit whitesei i* was 
now ind then, but it ilwus filled 
and il last he g i\e it up I think lie 
outgiew It He can still mo\e imong 
ingiN, Kicking he ises and cpiiet them 
witli i pit, a cluck, in cas\ e\e He 
lo\ t s them 

But he doesn t talk to th« m iiu 
inoie \nd the\ don t inswei I lek 
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I T \\ \s I hill f\iin in \li 1 )iin II 
c\ti 'i wiK \ sil)K dvinc, 

this oiu \\ IS Ml ot iht topsoil 
hid £,oiK to th( riKks nnd the sc \ 
lilt i cld on \\hi( h uc stood w is so 
gulli(d \ou hid to ktfp ]iimpins: to 
g t uioss it The 1 ind \\ is woin ind 
blit iht siggini; house \\ is tinjuv 
But il \ou looked tlostK lit c ind 
ihtu in the £,iillits \oii could s(< 
rojKl kt V lilts Cl UN ling hugging th< 
g ound Ik ginning to nt^t it dowi It 
VN IS tht fust pi mil n d kud/u iht 
new to 1 1 ciop ill U I Ind t\t r st tn 
\ mill hmgtd liiinst 11 in thu 
houst ind tht bmk look o\ti tht 
plict Now this held will h#^ ti oon 
md iinkt fint p suiu It will Ik 
gtttn iu\t spiing ni\ tonip uiion 
R ^ Imltv Slid kudzu Bull' 


Ris L I I ORD II I wiittcn iljoiit i iimiii 
for moic* than 2o v( us ind is a consult int 
to the U S De p u tmt nt ol \e;i ic ultui t 
I VC n as a bov of 13 Ik lound agiK iilUiit on 
a Maiyl tnci faim so c citing tint he beg in 
to npoit faimcis doings foi a eoiinliv 
weekly \t C 01 ncil L iiin( isity he pi cializc d 
in igiiciiltiiK, and lat( i lit bteamt aeon 
tnbuting editor of llu C oiinlry Horne Counhx 
Life '»nd I he Prngr wiu I armer He edits 
Ike I and publishi d b> 1 iie nds of the Land 
nonpioht sone ty foi nie d loin yt ai s ago to 
combat thf alaimii l w 1st of oiii n it 111 iJ 
re soui ( ( s i 1 is author of Behold () ir 1 and 
J he 1 ranan Rtii al In Hold This Soil 


thtv t illtd him It w is in Dtt'inl i 
ol 19, () OnK n It w shutd B iilt v s 
I nth in tins J ipmtst \ine is i held 
(lop TTid lot 1 kw wtit ifi lid th It 
it would l)( 1 molt imii'icino pest 
thin lioiKNsufklt spit iding to tike 
o\ei iht tntirt coimtiysidt 

Biil(\ ind 1 ft w othir Ik lit \t is 
itplitd ih It when 1 pi mt glows like 
hones silt kit \tl feeds hkt clo\ei 01 
illilli with TppioximUtlv tht s int 
piottin mdtnoltnt conttnt iht it 
w IS no point in Ik ing c nitions J ht \ 
showed tint kndzu not onb wo\( i 
nrtt of piottdut toNti but woiktd 
IS 1 h Minu to en iw liiv nititinn 
lioiii tlu 111 mil stoit It for pi mt use 
in the soil So kiid/n plintings kept 
m lit hing on to ht il si isht d 1 md md 
Git It gnluts 

1 ist Time I spt nt i wt t k i nd U the 
Gtoigi 1 1 11111 of C II liming ( opt, “in 
infliu ntnl knd/u giowt 1 Copt m\s 
kudzu w IS biouGht in from T ip in ns 
m oinimtnlil mik He pi nted his 
first held of it m 19^7, wht n 1 e ae- 
qiiiitd 700 uits ol lun-down hnd 
ntdi CoMiigtoii /) milts from \t- 
linli Nellow Ri\(i Finn, it w is 
called, lor tht iivti tint diamed it 
ivas yellow with tojisoil 

lodi) the whoh pi icc st mds out 
as a gittn oisis mud gi i\ brown 
cottoned down country Cotton 
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isn’t king here inv more,” Ch inning 
Cope says happilv ‘ Kudzu is king * ’ 
Livestock multiply in the meadows, 
the soil IS held sccuie, the place is 
making money 

We stood tl It lilazmg hot Sunday 
at the edge ol a maivelous vineland 
The kudzu had made a riotous 
growth, hip deft) ill ovti the hill 

“Reich down,’ said Ghanmng 
Pht ground was as damp and cool 
IS th It of a deeply shaded fores^ floor 
‘lh(y look soim temperatures over 
it the Lxpeiimtnt Station on a day 
like this,” said ( h inning ‘Bare 
ground was 140 degrees hahrenheit 
It the suifi(( Lnder kudzu the 
giound temper Uuh w is onh 8() de- 
grees Thus soiiKthiiiP’ to eonsider 
\Iin\ soil in< 1 h(ie 111 the South 
woikU i it the lieree he at on the tilled 
lit Ids doesnt hint soil iiid hinder 
liumidilication 

“And just look It this kudzu duff'” 
lie seooped up a hindful Ihose big, 
dclie ite leaves sited from list year’s 
ex op make a flaky mold tint e overs 
the ground compktely and enteis as 
org inic matter to lighten topsoil fast 
The eovei on that he Id lelt likv. a deep 
ill itt less und< 1 \oui !< et 

K idzu stands drought well Some 
roots go 12 feet deep Lieh erown 
puts out Irom on< to foui vines, and 
new eiowns loim 11 the joints and 
nodes live hundred crowns will 
plant an acre — about one crown to 
every 85 squ ire le e t On rich soil the 
/ines ill ly grow 1 2 inches a dav at the 
peak of the growing se ison, and 100 
feet of growth in a year is not un- 
known Even the first yeir’s yield 
may be consider ible, but it usually 
takes three ye irs lor the crop to take 
full possession ot the acreage Kudzu 
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may be pastui ed or cut with a mower 
and taken as hav ‘ 1 his 33 acn s will 
make at least 3 ^ 2 tons of hay to the 
acre this year, drought or not,” 
Cope told me 

I do not think that I ever saw a 
more erosible soil anywhere than on 
this farm It washes like sugar Even 
a cart track through new grassland 
will start a gully But once Kudzu has 
taken hold thoroughly, the trouble 
end 1 hat solid mat holds the soil 

Hugh H B nnett, Chnl of the 
U S Soil Cons( ivation Service, said 
rccenllv “U/w/ diort of a rniraile, can 
you call this plan*^ Kudzu has force a 
our Service to levise our appiaisal 
of a lot of severely eroded land as 
having been ruined for fuilhd igri- 
cultui il use \nd it is not onlv a ci c p 
toi gouged out land, it is a splendid 
crop loi good 1 ind too It will cover 
a coinheld in one >eai, the next 
spiing or eailv summti it can be 
plowed and the land pi inu d to corn, 
taen alter thr last cultivation of the 
con It will igiin spread ovci the 
field, stop the erosion, store 111 e 
nitrogen, and at the first haid host 
lay down a carpet of rich leaf litter it 
least the equal ol forest litter Ml this 
in one \eai 

Northern fiimers are lx ginning to 
env V the South in having this in 11 vel 
Geneticists are now working to de- 
velop hardier striins that will push 
the kudzu Lelt northward The gen- 
cril nnge of the crop is south of the 
Potorn ic Rive 1 , although in my home 
county of Harford, Marvl md, I have 
seen a growth as luxuriant as any 

In a part ot the country fanned 
almost to death under the old ciop- 
and ehop system, kudzu is lively, 
hopeful, t xciting ‘ \ strange ecstasy,” 
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Copt si\s ‘lifts southern cfiowds 
Ik Tits iiid tv'll ts iht 11 1 ini^ua^t when 
tht\ £>tt lot*ethti to pi list kudzu ’ 
At i meeting ol the Kud/u Club of 
\mtiita in Atlinti list spring one 
min told how ht i ust d t t,i>s foi thite 
t( nts 1 dozen on kud/u htn p istuic, 
otheis Ustifitd thit tom vitlds had 
iistn fiom louifold to stxinlold on 
fit Ids thit had bttn iii kud/u One 
in'll! told ol his piuytss in dth) 


diitinq kudzu foi stock feed and 
huinm list It imkts hnt bitaklist 
food he s'lid 

The Kudzu Club h is s( t as its goal 
a million aerts ol kudzu in Gcoigia 
by 1950 and tight million 'icies loi 
the South as a \\ hole “ I hat wouldn t 
bt a bit too muth to suppoit the livr - 
stock etonom> \\t need, and help 
niakt oui agiicultuie ptiinmtnl, 
Cli'inning Cope sus 


“Deir Uncle Sim — 

Evctipts loin JuJu t Lowtll s ‘ Dt u Sir” 


iiL f<)llo\Mncf l<tt<is ue ludi nuc 
(opits fioii ihc flits ol vaiious vjov 
tiiiiiitnt agencies 
OP\ 

New \ork CiU 
C t ntlcincn 

I am i dt scendent of one of the Pilgi im 
I itheis so wh\ do I h i\e to contend with 
» uion itguldlions^ Pie ise make an int ( 
int Ills it onrt whfKb> I am pt mi 
ninth fited horn having to bothei with 
an\ rationing ol in) kind 

OP\ 

( iiicinn iti, Ohio 

Do I have to have one of thi in pi joi ity 
tilings to buv a used cai ^ 1 would likt to 
hu\ one that is used to Swedish People 
a^ tliai s w hat we are 

Duorce Bureau 
Lov Nngele** 

leant imagine why mv husband should 
ask for a divorce He wi« home on \f i\e 
last week end and eveiy thing wa« OK 
— in fact we had Maitul Rtlations 


Stkctivi- Si iMce 
ISew ^ Dik C it\ 

Mill loui months of Aim\ lift ind 
much soIk 1 11 fit ( tion f ha\( dttidid th n 
I cannot suppoit m\ wik in tin m mini 
to whit li sIk his hiiomi ucustomid 011 
m\ \ mv p IV ol i iiioiitli Kmdlv 
considi 1 this mv iiMgaition liom tin 
aimed loiets 

OP\ 

htw ^ 01k C itv 

1 in a Show C 11 1 md mid moii g i** foi 
mv t ir as I m veiv att ulivc 1 live foui 
blocks lioin tin subw IV At nigh whti I 
come home froii the Show men ilwavs 
follow me Hkv irt diawi to me like 
fin s Now if I had i \ti i gas I could diive 
home and as voii see how matt iv aic 
about me being so atuacUve you will 
want me to have the g is 

Navy Relic f 
New \oik City 
Gentlemen 

I got voiir letter isking is im baby a 
Ixiy or a girl Ol com sc What else could 

it be ^ — I ubiishcd by Ducll Sloan an 1 1 arcc 



Ihe fhftifnarv of American Uio^iapliy 
\ f iM p 1^1 unt <>l Amcrit u » p isl 


footprints on the Sands of Time 

Condensed fiom 1 he Ameru an Scholai + Ru/A and Pditard Brecher 


N im rr I ^ \ ( irs it.o tlie Amen- 
can C ouncil of I c lined Soci- 
eties started off on 1 manhunt 
Its qinriy the i f) ooo oi so Amtnc ms 
who ha\ t conti ilniitd most to oui n i- 
tional life md cultuic Sofu 1^.285 
have been lounded up md ic counts 
of then lives - alpha ! k ticallv ar 
1 inched from Mibe Clevelincl to 
Zunsei, riiikuin -have been pub- 
lished m the lust 21 volumes ol the 
Councils monument il Duiumm oj 
imeuian Bios^iaphy 

Clitics have c died the D I B “a 
pac»e mt of Ameiica md ‘ the mas- 
tei kev to our eountiv s pist Or 
diiiaiy u xdeis thuiiibins; the D \B 
to leun when 1 1 me is Stott Key 
wiote The Stai Spangled Bomuf or 
wheie C alv in C ooliduje took the Pie si 
denti il oath hive been amized to 
find ulventuie stones to iiv d Hollv- 
wooel s be ^t 

In the D i B )ou will find of 
couise, \\ashme,ton, rnnklin |el- 
ferson, I ineoln md W ilson — the 
only five foi whon the editois biokc 
then rule icfainst biocfiaphies longer 
than 10,000 woids But it is the lesser 
faguies who give the DIB the qual 
ity of an Ameiicm saga men like 
Crispus Attucks the swaithy giant 
who was the first to fall before the 
ledcoats in the Bostor Massacre, 
How lid Ta>loi Ricketts, who dis- 
coveieel the oiganisms (now classed 


under the lame “Rickc ttsi i ’) which 
cause Rockv Mount iin spotted fever 
and ♦yphus, pioved tint thc\ are 
tiansimttcd bv ticks and liee, and 
himself died of tvphiis whde still in 
his s Moses T irmei, who illumi 
nated his puloi with clcctnc lights m 
i8')q, two dee id^^s before the laboia- 
torv experiments of Thomas Edison 
and li incois Pievost an earlv iQth 
centuiv phvsicim memorable foi his 
obstetiical skill 

Pievost, a simple country doctoi in 
a leinotc louisima paiish, aston 
islvd medical authorities bv deliver- 
ing babies safclv thiough Caosaicin 
opei itions Sivs the D 1 B Mone 
in i ISegio ( alnn diinlv lit by a candle 
or m oil lamp, issistcd onK bv a 
slive woman, without anesthesn 
without asepsis without modem in- 
stillments to control \v moiih igc he 
saved seven out of eight lives bv m 
ope 1 it ion which had been ( (m 
demned m the gieUest hospitals in 
the woild” Pievosts patiems weie 
slaves his fee was a promise fioii 
eaeh slave s osvnei th it if the opc 1 i- 
tion were successful both mothei md 
child should be fiee 

By such men and women Amenca 
was fashioned Ehtie is the stoiv of 
John A Brashear ^s 1 child, Bia 
sheai had been shown 1 view of the 
hcivens thiough i telescope \tiis 
later, aftei he becimc a steel worker 
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in Pitfshuiqh, he acquiied a fivc-mch 
piece of sfiass and a book of instruc- 
tions, ind started to in ike his own 
telescope Evei\ nisjht fox thiee 
years, aftci his exhaustincf d lys at the 
mill, Brashear giound and polished at 
his lens At last it was leady Mount- 
ing It m an improMsed fianic, he 
aimed the homem ide instrument 
through an open wandow and saw 
again, with the intimacy of his hrst 
view the stars and planets in their 
coui ses 

The dll cclor of the Allegheny Ob- 
scr\atoi\ examined Biasheai s lens 
and gne him othcis to grind Soon 
seientists everv where weie ordering 
lenses fiom this steel worker, for there 
were none moie accurate Even today 
lenses giound l)v Brashcar arc in use 
at observatories all o\er the world 
Savs the DAB It is impossible to 
estimate accui itelv the piogiess m 
the science of astronomy due to his 
mechanical genius” Brasheai be- 
came acting head of the Allegheny 
Obsciv itorv, and he built there an 
obseiv ition room wheie other voung- 
slers too poor to bu) i tt lescope could 
view the heavens nightly without 
charge 

The late Professor Iiederick J 
Turner of Harvard is given eiedit for 
suggesting this biographical du - 
tionary The Ameiican Council of 
I earned Societies approv ed the pro- 
posal Editorial costs were estimated 
at $500,000 — a seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle But Adolph S 
Ochs on behalf of the New York 
Times y advanced the entire amount 
Ihe editors chosen were Allen John 
son, who had proved his competence 
by editing the 50-voliime Chronicles of 
America for Yale University, and 
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Dumas Malone, who became editor- 
m-chicf following Johnson’s death in 
1931 ^n initial 20-volume publica- 
tion was planned, to be supple 
mented periodically by solumcs cov- 
ering Ameiicms who died after 
completion of the initial set 

Volume I appeared m 1928, Vol- 
ume XX m 1936, and the first sup- 
plemental volume m 1944 In all, 
2601 conti ibu tors supplied the 14,285 
biographies and their nimes read 
like a \Vho*s Jt ho of cont( mporary 
histoiy and litcratuie Heivcv Allen, 
for example, wrote on Poe C irl \ an 
Doien on Mark Iw iin Justice 
Felix rrankluilei on Jusliee Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 

1 he fir St task of the D 1 B editors 
was to determine whose biogi iphies 
should be VMitltn Enlier biogi iphi- 
c il collections and historic il works 
vveie ransacked, card crtilogues 
checked, obitu ir\ columns indexed 
TMfe scores of b isic lists thus pic jnied 
were then cirtulilcd among the ex- 
perts concerned — the ph)siciins’ 
roll went to me dit il historians and o 
on Fach expert made additions or 
deletions md also suggested appro 
pi rate authors 

Though sponsored by scliol n , the 
DAB include s the stories ol many 
people whose talents were not pri- 
marily intellectual The dragnet 
caught up Lillian Russell, whose for- 
tune lay m her face and figure Tex 
Rickard, the boxing promoter , George 
Washington Gale Ferns, who in- 
vented the Ferns wheel, and Hetty 
Green, the female wizard ot Wall 
Street The DAB also provides a 
full account of Knute Rockne’s ca- 
reer, appraising the achievements of 
the football coach as seriously as if it 
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were evalmtin£» those of a statesman 
‘ 1 houcfh Rocknc ontyinatcd little in 
football strategy he brouejht the for- 
ward pass, the shift, the spinner plays 
and the flc\ini3f-end play to a high 
peak of perfection His plavtrs ^\ent 
out in great numbers to be football 
coaches at colleges all o\cr the coun- 
try, carrying with them the infectious 
enthusiasm of their famous coach ’* 

Ihe D i B discos cred that some 
well known names did not dcserx e in- 
clusion One meinbei of i prominent 
New England family was found on 
half a dozen lists of suggested subjects 
His mine dpjicaied in many his- 
tones se\ei il ai tides ind even a 
book had been written about him \ 
biogi iphci was duly iss gned the 
task of leasscssing his lik but he 
found no f icts suflicu nt to explain his 
fime Ihcn a icseaiih woiker est ib- 
lishcd the 1 ict that ilinost every 
lavor ible reference to the in in had 
been written b\ someone reined to 
him his gre itmss existed ineieK as a 
cai e fully nui lined familv nu th \ ou 
won t hnd him in the I) 1 B 

Despite the scholuship of the con- 
tributors, and the cue thev took with 
the ii issignmcnts, a few errors in- 
cMtably crept in \ftci e igle-eycd 
readers had pointed out one error, a 
dozen leseaieheis were employed to 
check every statement made in sub- 
sequent volumes 

Eo check birth dates, actual birth 
certificates were exunined, as well as 
family Bibles and baptismal iccoids 
Dues of death were usually verified 
from contemporary newspapers, a 
newspaper statement oi July 24, 
1846, that the oddly named Rhode 
Island w hale-oil mei chant Preseryed 
Eish, had died the night before was 
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deemed better evidence than a stite- 
ment made by some biograjihcr 
many years later 

The DAB sought to comprehend 
‘‘all sects and sections, races, classes 
and parties’* Special attention was 
given to noteworthy Indians — to 
Squanto, for example, the Pawtuxet 
whom the Pilgrim fathers c died ‘ a 
spetiall mstr uincnt sc nt of God ’ to 
tide them over the first lean ve-irs it 
Plymouth Squanto had bten di- 
ducted by an Fnglish sea capt im in 
1615, and sold into slaverv in Sjiam 
He escaped to England, learned its 
languigv. and w ivs and diet four 
years w is retui ned bv a tiadmg v esscl 
to his w lick 1 ness home — only to 
find his whole tribe wiped out by a 
pi iguc 1 he Pilgrims landed the fol- 
low mg veil, and Squanto adopted 
them \s then counselor and inter- 
preter he an inged a peace between 
the Pl\ mouth colonists and Chief 
M I’ssasoit which was to last for 
vcais ‘ He directed them,” wrote 
Governor Bradfoid, “how to set then 
come, wher to take fish and procure 
other comodities, and ne\ ci left them 
till he dyed ” His last lequest was 
that the Governor prav for him, ‘ that 
he might goe to the Englishmens C od 
in heaven ” 

Ihere arose during the 1920’s, 
when the D i B was being planned, 
a whole school of biographical de- 
bunking ” The D i B editors in- 
sisted that then woik should “avoid 
fulsome eulogies on the one hand, and 
the flippant, irresponsible tone of 
much modern biographv on the 
other ” \ ou do not learn from the 
DIB that George \\ ashing to 1 w ore 
false teeth but vou do find the far 
moie signihcmt stoiv of how, when 
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he was chosen Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Army, he refused 
any pay except his actual out of- 
pocket expenses through the war, and 
of how, aftei eight years of cam- 
paigning, his battlefront accounts 
^^e^e audited ind found to balance 
with an eiror of less th m one dollar 
The alphabetic 'll anangement of 
names in the D 4 B ^ like politics, 
mikes strange Ixdftllous, side by 
side with Presidents and prophets you 
will find such lenowmd bad men of 
the West as Billv the Kid, Jesse 
James, Robert D ilton and the sinistei 
Henry Plummer As a youth in Cali- 
foinia Plummer casuallv murdeieda 
man whose wife he had found attrac- 
ts e Granted a pardon as he sup- 
posedly lay dMng of tuberculosis, he 
promptly rose from his deathbed and 
enteied upon a career of seduction, 
banditiy and murdei which belied 
his ill health \\ hen California got too 
hot foi him, Plummer escaped to 
\\ ashington and co\ ci c d his trail by 
sending back to the C ilifornia news- 
paper ■» a thoroughly plausible ac- 
count of his hning been lynched 
by an outraged cin/eniy Then he 
nio\ed on to Montana, where he was 
elected a county shciiff 

All of southern Montana during 
this period was being harried by a 
band of desperados operating under 
an unknown leader Within a few 
brief months, 102 Montanans were 
waylaid and robbed or murdered 
Sheriff Plummer failed to suppress 
their maraudings, and so a vigilante 
committee was formed to end the ter- 
ror Eventually the gang was rounded 
up, 24 of Its members were put to 
death, and its leader fiiilly cip- 


tuied Yes, you’ve guessed it, the 
leader of the outlaw gang was none 
other than Sheriff Plummer * He was 
hanged in 1864, on the very gallows 
which as sheriff he had erected, but 
his story has echoed on down thicrngh 
all too many dime novels and double- 
feature westerns 

Americ*! has been iich in humor- 
ists as in villains, and so is the D 1 B 
The humoiists’ very names, 01 pen- 
names, have an Amtiican tw mg 
Mark Twain (a Mississippi ri\cr- 
min’s term foi “two fathoms deep ’), 
Josh Billings, Pcti oleum V Nasby 
and Q K Philandti Doesticks Bill 
N\e is quoted as telling how his 
firmly moved fiom Nfame to W is( un- 
sin when he was a bo\ to settle on 
‘ iho acres 01 bcautilul fcins and 
blight young rattlesnakes And there 
IS Bill Arp, the Civil War vtuim 
who summed up his fighting experi- 
ence brieflv “I joined the Army, and 
^cceeded in killing about as m my of 
them as they of me ” 

St itesmen, authors and men of af- 
fairs of course, fill the bulk ol the 
pages, but vaiiet\ is the spice ol the 
D i B — its lobbyists, lighthouse 
keepers, and patent-medicmc kings, 
its bloekade-iunners and spirit me 
diums I here is cvei a bal v girl 
alxiut whom nothing is known be 
yond her ninth day ol life — \ irgini i 
Pare ot Roanoke, important as the 
first child of English colonists to be 
boin in what is now the United 
States 

from these and thousands more 
the DAB has disiilkd, tint all iiiav 
read, the essciuc of the iinn and 
women who hue made arid given 
co’oi to Ameiica 



Europcs Educatois Lose the PeaceP' 

Condensed fiom I he Saturday Review of Literature 
Jsorman Cousins 


I N iq2 2 the distini^uishod coric- 
spondtnt loi C oilier^ s^ William G 
Shephtrd, was uimous to find 
out whit Liiiopean children were 
bcinfif taught ibout World War I 
The answer, he w is con\ meed, ^vould 
larc,tly deUiiniiK the nituic is well 
IS the duration of the peace Histoi^ ’s 
lessons if inistaui^ht, misundci stood 
or ignoicd, mi^ht have to he kained 
again the hard way 

Mr She[)hcid came hick fioin 
Fiuope with his w irsL fens rcih/cd 
lilt k iding nations, he discovered, 
h id sloughed off the responsibility for 
te lehiiig childien about the war 
In e ich countiv there w is conflict 
beiwedi eountless fictions over what 
shoulel be taught and b> whom with 
the usult thil children weie lucky to 
le 11 n inv ser ip of w ir histoiv 

In Geiminv, lor CMinple, thcic 
weie iS minv education il policies 
as theic were districts The only 
thing thev had in common w is that 
all mention of the war itself was scru- 
pulousK avoided 

Dr Call Heinrch Beckei, secie- 
tarv of the Piussi m mmistiv of edu- 
cation, icidily admitted that neither 
teacheis nor textbooks were allowed 
even to mention World W ir 1 

“\ou see he explained, ‘we 
have SIX difieient parties, each with a 
different idci about the causes of 
the v\ n the events and the mistakes 
We must find some stoiy that will 


suit ill the parties, including extrem 
ists on both sides It is impossible — 
and we have quit trying ” 

Even lour experts who were as- 
signed to make a striightfoiw ird 
chronologs of the war quairelcd over 
what hapjiened on certain dates, and 
the chronology was ab indoned 
What Ml Shepherd found in 
Prince was disturbingly pait of the 
s line pattern \n official of the Mm- 
istiy of Public Instruction told him 
that French schoolteachers welcomed 
the end of the war, with its milit iiv 
regulations in the clissiooin and 
since no textbooks were available, 
immediately began to give then own 
versions conceining what h ippcned 
and whv 

Parents had their own conflieting 
versions and complained that their 
children weie being lied to in school 
Some part nts s aid their childi cn w e i c 
being indociimated with imperiilist 
ideas, while others were horrifiea to 
discover that their heirs were being 
exposed to Maixist dogmi 

So, the Iicnch education ministiy 
took the easy wav out I he only w ay 
of satisfying everybodv, ippirentlv 
was to diop the war as if it had nev er 
existed Textbooks'^ \cs, attempts 
had been made to have impaitiil 
textbooks wiittcn, but the textbook 
writers, like the teacheis ind the 
parents, hid stories of their own 
Ihv, whole difficuUv, the oflicial 


* It uh light additions by the authoi 
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explained to Mr Shephcid, w is that 
It was '=ilmost mathematic illy im- 
possible to write a textbook dealing 
with the war that would please all 
of the se\en influential p'lrties in 
I ranee, as well as the teachers and 
the parents 

“When ” asked Mr Shepherd, 
will \ou be able to begin studying 
the histoiy of the war in your 
schools'"” 

“We will be gin when the next gen- 
eiation dies ” he s ud without rcdiz- 
ing am cause ind-c fleet implication 
in his lepK It would t ike th u long, 
he t xplainc d loi whiti hot pi < judicc s 
to cool off, eniblmg scholars to un 
chitake an authontitivi stuch 

In London, Mi Sh(ph<id put the 
s line qiK stions to Sii H< ni) M uinsell 
Richaids, in enuge ol tlu Fnglish 
school inspcctois The Biitish CjOvciii- 
mc lit had no policv on the w ai local 
school bonds picsciibed the courses 
nicJ am textbooks the\ wished 

“No reliible and well known text- 
book writers h ive itteinpted to wiite 
m\ schoolbook of the w ir ” Sir 
Hcni) added All the school his- 
tones that ha\c appeired with fe\ 
exceptions, hj\c been written by 
anommous hack write is Since the 
facts’ were absolutely uni e liable, 
our inspectors immtcliately threw 
all these books out Consequently, 
the children of Englind ire not 
learning the history ol the war ” 

This was in 1922 But had Mr 
Shepherd li\ed to undertake 1 simi- 
lar survey in 1939, his findings would 
have been substantially the same — 
except in the c ise of &crman> where 
the Nazis had c ipitalize d on the con- 
fusion th» ough iron clad control of 
education In England and I ranee. 
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the situation hid become even more 
complicated bee lusi of the trend 
toward paeifism, with its dogmatic, 
black-and-white ajipioach to the 
causes of the w ir 

Dors anyone doubt that the failure 
of nations and ol ecluc itois to teach 
the new gener ition after World War 
I helped to bring about Woild War 
IP Or that the educational vacuum 
existing in Geiman\ after the list 
w ir was an open in\ itation for Adolf 
Hitler to fill this \ icuiiin with the 
peculiar stuflmgs ol Na/i ideology 
and then se il it nnst cont let with 
the outside woilcP We set how eflee- 
ti\< ly It was St lied is we re id about 
the pithetic but nonetheless menac- 
ing icnoianee eoneeining the cvtiv- 
diN lirts ol hit in the non Va/i 
woild re\f iled In C^timan prisoners 
Sinee these \oiirig Na/is hive been 
e due lied foi cle iih ’ •* we hast to 
4iond(r whether it mu be next to 
impossible to re ediu ate tlit m foi lile 
to lequamt them with coneepts of 
individual libeitv ind digmtv md 
then to get them to respet t these 
concepts 

Once more the end of the wai m 
I urope will be 111 iiked b> a tiuggle 
lor power in e leh nation ^giin 
there will be the conflict ol various 
politic il parties \gain the picssure 
on the schools to t< ich this doctiine 
or that Again the te mptation to solve 
the problem bv s i\mg nothing about 
the war — until the next gei er ition 
dies 

Here is a proble m as tangible as a 
blush fire Can ue preient uotld-itide 
anarthy in eduiation after this war^ 

*See‘ Education foi Death,’ IhcRcidti b 
Dj{,est, Fcbiuaiy, 42 
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There IS a movement under way m 
this country and abroad for an inter- 
national office of education It would 
correspond, in its sphere, to the Inter- 
national Labor Office What an op- 
portunity for leading educators every- 
where, acting together, to guard 
against a recurrence of an educa- 
tional breakdown by taking real lead- 
ership after this war* 

The agency could appoint a com- 
mittee of leading historians men 
whose allegiance to scholarship is 
greater than their individual partisan 
views, and charge them with the re- 
sponsibility for writing the story of 
the last five or ten years Differences 
will exist within such a group, but at 
least iheic would be a realization 
hv evtiv number that the very pur- 
})Ose of the group is to recomile these 
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differences m order to avoid a disas 
trous anarchy The chances, too art 
that people within each countrv 
would be likely to lespect the work 
of a nonpartisan group of interna 
tionallv famed scholars 
We can grant that it is far-fetched 
to expect all the major nations to ac 
cept the pooled efforts of such i 
group Yet, no matter how few na 
tions participate, the very effort will 
dramatize for peoples everywhere 
what will be the world wide No i 
problem m education The crucialK 
important thing is to get public 
thinking started on this question be 
fore the jealousies and cleavages and 
sharp contests for power that aie 
almost ceitain to follow the war take 
their toll of the schools which can 
least afford it 


Mother s-Eye View 

o^AST spring the city editor of the Chicago Hnald {meniat sent me to 
Mnlcne, Kansas, to gel pictuics of Mis Eisenhower, the Gcnenl 
mother, along with a story ibout his bo>hood After 1 had beei there a 
few divs Mrs Eisenhower, a kindly old lady, asked hesilantl). Do \ou 
kiiciw jn> sem Dwight** ’ 

No, I said ‘ but I m meet him any dav now \ on sec. I’m in i A 
Oh, I do hope vou will, she replied happil) “\ou’il like him so 
much * — Rc Inrt I almtr 


Answers to It Pays to Increase Your Woiel Power 

{Seepage 2 g) 


1— a 2~d — c 4 — d, 

5 — a 6 — b 7 — c 8 — d 
9 — a, 10 — a, 11 — b 12- c 
13 — a, 14 — c 15 — b 16 — h 
17 — d 18 — d 19 -d 20-1 


\ ocabularv Ratings 
20 coirect exceptional 

19-15 roircet excellent 

14-10 correct good to fan 

under 10 inadequate to pooi 
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MedicineMen of thcAif 


Condensed from The New Republic 
R AI Cunningham^ Jr Associate Editor of Hygeia 
lo promjtl tehif 


iiitn off \ouf ladw^ 


T he pitent medicine ptddkr is 
happily e\linct, but the c\il 
that he did h\cs on • — c mbodied 
today in the bitathkss, compelling 
ladio \oice which uigts \on to lush 
to the nearest drugstoic foi pills and 
tomes to w ike up sluggish kidnevs, 
combat e\cc s nciditv, cure head- 
aches, ielie\t colds oi restore lost vi- 
tality Because the ledeial Ti idt 
Commission foibids it the specific 
promises of cuu m idt by the mcdi- 
me peddler a y nei ition ago are not 
he ud over the iii But I'^dio has de- 
veloped a slv loimuli ol implication 
and innuendo which gets the ide i 
across just >s jxisu isi>< Iv 

If \ou hi e m excessively acid 
stoiii ich,’ one iKiwoik mnouncci 
tells millions dulv m i liquid voice 
charged with svmpalhv, alkilize 
with milk of m ignc sia tabic Is* Elimi- 
nate tiouble rii iking ac ids 1 Get pioiiipt 
K he! from dure stive upset* ’ 

Now the tic doesnt cite this 
tv pc of advei Using as fiaiidulent, /le- 
laust it dotsn t say anythinf^ that isn t hue 
Ihe tablets itill neutrali/e or ilka- 
lize, ’ ( \cc sivv. ic id in the q istric 
secretions ana relieve digestive upset 
caused bv such excess acids I he point 
is that not one p rson in a hundred 
who think he is suffering from this 
condition actually is, yet the whole 


announce mem has the effect of con- 
vincing the lisle nei thit his or her 
digestive upset and everyone suf- 
k rs gastric distuss oc ision illv — is 
caused bv excess leidity tuither 
more, good doetois siy that no c ise 
of aciditv cm be demonslr itcd ex- 
cept by ictual removil ind analysis 
of the conte nts ol the stoin ich Plainly 
lew ever take the tioubk to find out 
whether they have the one condition 
this product can i erne civ 

Ihus thousmds ol doll ns weekly 
aie pouied into tire puie h ise ol i< lief 
from i piobiblv nonexistent ill 
nifjit A\oise vet main people whose 
"istric pun IS e msi d bv some lune- 
tional disoreh 1 wh’ehe iilv seienlihc 
diignosis md tie Uiiieiit might e isilv 
detect md euie, continue instead to 
^eek a iingie short cut to he ilth 
which the/ tan tike in a gl iss ol 
w Iter iftei meals 

Eiagic loi much th( s imc k i on is 
the way riclio im^s the e ish re lUster 
on man pieoeMij»ation with the state 
ofhisliowels \11 doe tors wain igainst 
the habitu il use ol 1 ix Uives, rept ated 
oveistimul itioii ol the colon perma- 
nently eontr lets it, they s ly, and r- 
sults m chronic constipition More- 
over m iny doctors would hesitate to 
call ‘ gentle” my diug which acts 
chemieally to induce evacuation of 
tbc bowels 

lo the in''* CIS of cithirtics, how- 
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t\ei, this dangti is either nonexist- 
ent or unimpoitint On a coast-to- 
eoast hookup featuiinq nationally 
known entcrtaineis, the use of one 
laxative — a saline preparation — 
is urged as a ineai s of msui ing “regu- 
larity ” 1 he gentle aetion ol the drug 
is emphasized, unmistak ibly, the ad- 
\ertisci recommends its daily use — 
medical opinion against sueh use of 
any laxative notwithstanding 

Radio listeneis ne constantly im- 
portune d to seek lelit f fiom headache 
by using this oi thit pill or powdei, 
mvai iaul> (line k icting * — Im- 
medi Ue ' — Lfl( etive ^ ’ But he id- 
ache IS larely an isol it< el phenome- 
non Almost alw i\s it is a symptom of 
oine undeihing disorder, it may oc- 
( ui in count < tion with such w idt ly di- 
v< ISC conditions as alleigy, eyestiain, 
Sinusitis, meiisiiual disoidci, diges- 
tive upset, gill-bladdtr disease, oi 
rumor ol the bi iin Clearly the last 
thing a pt ison with he id ache should 
ilo IS simply t ike a pill oi powdei to 
kill the piin, iiid foigc t it 

Ihe advertise IS themselves recog 
nize that faet et by a ek vei use ol 
inflcetion th< nnounc < i loi one 
'hcadathe tiblet” usis the \eiy 
words whieh warn of possible daiigti 
to miriirnue the dangir and piomote the 
prodmt ‘ Of course,” he s ys in a con- 
descending, almost s-oinful pianissimo^ 
“il your he id lehes persist you should 
see your dottoi But {cnsccndo] 
for piompt^, wt koine roliel from 
nagging pain ” \nd so on It 
you’re sensibk, the miplicition is, 
von II buy those tablets 

If you doul)t that imphc " tions such 
as this arc delibeiate, listen to radio 
(ommercials dealing with medical 
sul)j( c ts See how often you c<in iden- 
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tify phrases which it seems the Fed- 
eral 1 radc Commission has requested 
the advertiser to insert and the ad- 
vertiser has obviously instructed the 
announcer to “kill” by inflection 
You’ll note dozens of unmistakable 
examples 

When vitamins ai e sold on the air, 
anything goes The commt 1 cial for 
one vitamin product begins with a 
dramatic dialogue between husband 
and wife Coming home from work, 
the husband spe iks dispiracdlv to his 
wife He is dead tired, pc tcied out, 
lacking eneigy and vilihty “Is this 
the wry j oil kei at the end ol the 
d ly^” the innounct r w mts to know 
It is^ Then you 11 be thrilled to look 
in on this same husb ind a lew weeks 
later alter he has been taking these 
Mt uinii pills a friend told him about 
In he come , obviously m the pink 
Bursting with pep, he greets his wife 
ardently and suggests that they go 
stepping for the evening The con- 
cluding saks tnlk duxes the point 
home with a ic petition of woicls like 
“energy,” “vitality” and “vigor” 
His product, you gnthcr, ineieasr*! 

XU il vit ility though the announcer 
doesn t use those words 

Unlike printed advertising, in 
which iiiisrepiesentition is 1 iirlv eas- 
ily detect ibk, the spoken word can 
be in ide to s ly one thing and nv in 
anoint r Thus, aintil ridio ♦ ikes the 
respon ibility for cleaning its own 
house, the public will probably con- 
tinue to be misled about the elficaey 
oi p itent medicines adv< rtised on the 
air Voluntaiily one network has n- 
ccntly appointed a me dical consult 
ant to inspect vitamin copv in id- 
vanc( the extension of suth whole- 
some sclf-diseipline is »!oiels lu i ded 
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A CONDENSATION FROM A FORTHCOMING BOOK BY 

William L. White * ' 

Noted war corrt pondent editor of the Emporia Gazette author ol 
They JiWe Expendable^ Queens Die Proudly and Journey Jof Margaret 


R ussia has the most ngid political 
censorship m the ci\ ilized 
- world My first experience 
with the censor is when I submit a 
news story on my trip to Lenineiiad 
which mcludes the sentence The 
Finns were fighting hard for \ iipun, 
whtch prior to igjg was Finland^ s second 
largest city ” The ccnsoi struck out ihe 
italicized woids \et they contain no 
military information — nothing 'which 
IS not in every child’s geogiaphy 
The foieign reporteis explain to 
me whv this cut in my copy was 
made When the Soviet Union claims 
territory, no Moscow story may men- 
tion the fact that this teriitory once 
belonged to another nation For ex- 
ample, the Baltic States — Estonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia — aie now 
parts of the Soviet Union and no hmt 
can be c^ bled from Moscow that they 
were evci independent republics 


You cannot argue with the censor; 
or give them your reason, noi will 
^they give you theirs when they hand 
back a mutilated cable Then reply 
IS always, ‘We can’t discuss this 
with you It’s been decided ’ 

The censorship, of couise, excludes 
everything which might give the out- 
side woild an unfavorable impression 
of conditions within Russia A corre- 
spondent may not give the size of 
the monthly bread or meat ration al- 
lotted tx> each citizen, nor may he say 
*hat favored classes get special ra- 
tions He may not say that outside the 
meager scope of rationing, puces for 
the necessities of life bought on the 
free market have become widely in- 
flationary, surpassing any thmg dreamed 
of m the American black market 
Likewise, authorities conceal ex- 
actly how many hundreds of thou 
sands of Leningraders starved durirg 
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T his IS a concluding condensation from Mr White’s candid account of his 
observations in Soviet Russia dux mg a si\ weeks visit last summer with Trie 
A Johnston, President of the Chamber ol Commerce of the United States 
The leadei m ly be interested in leferring to numerous other points of view on 
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luary 1944, “lo Bridge the Gulf Between the U S and Russia,” b) Luc A 
Johnston, August 1944, My Talk with Stalin ” by Erie A Johnston Octe^ber 
1914, ' What Russia Wants,” by Sumner Welles, Nov embci 194} 


the siege The i( suit is th it the world 
has little knowledge of the siciificts 
the Russn.n people 'iic 111 iking 

A minor buieauciat in the censor’s 
olhee will oceisionally stiikc out a 
whole paragi iph iiom i story wiit 
ten bv anevpeiic need cor respondent, 
explaining that he found it unin 
ten sting,” or eonsideied it ‘unim- 
portant ” 

C 01 respondents would not mind 
the bleak liv mg ( onditioiis ol wai time 
Russn il the\ VNeie not tic ited as tol- 
erated spies — cut ofl hoin any leal 
hum in eont u t with a people they ad- 
mire, herded into the institutional- 
ized life ot the Hot( 1 Me iiopole, Hik- 
ing only w il 1 1 one i nothei 01 w ith the 
small diploni Uie colony, leading only 
the contiolkd Russian pi css, and 
then having then daily woik messed 
up bv a iigid politiv^al cen orship m 
the hands of men who aie often 
mediocre 

While conespondents may never 
visit the hont, they are oec isionally 
taken en masse on visits to recently 
liberated eilus or to lear-iica mili- 
tary headquartcis Ihcv iic 'll ways 
escorted by in issist'int censor, one 
of whose dutic s is to veiifv e\cr\ thing 
which hifrpcns If the censor fails to 


see or he 11 some thing on the tup, the 
reperrters ire not 'illowed to repoit it 
It didnt happen I \cn in routine 
stories from Moscow the censors 
iisuilly blue -pencil in\ thing which 
his not appe lied in the Russian 
pic s , hi nee the re is no such thing as 
i nc'vs belt 01 an exelusivi story A 
repor U r c in w or k foi w cc ks g ithei ing 
rnaUrnlfonn 11 tide onK to hive it 
killed Ikc luse it Ins not ippc ired in 
Praiua J hey view his independent 
i( tivit/ as box del mg on espionage 

Mililai ) M/f ngth and IT i a/ nt sses 

\Mirit\\s freeiuenll> express 
'imi/diicnt tint the Reel \iniv was 
ible to lesist when the Cm mins 'it- 
ticked Russii, and feel ihu its ex- 
ploits ire a rnii icle 

Ihe Red Aimv is good Russians 
mike good soldiers They are well 
disciplined, eompeteiillvled, equipped 
with good rifles and plenty of heavy 
artillery which they use with skill 
But let us consider statistics 

Soldiers must be young, 'ind the 
military strength ot any^ n ition is de- 
termined not l)y Its total population 
but by the number ot bo>s m their 
late \u ns and carh Jo s Bee luse of 
the enormous populilion md the 
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high Slav birth rate, in the Soviet 
Union 2,000,000 boys each year 
attain the age of i8, compared to 
only 500 000 Germans — a four-to- 
one superiority 

Considering only military efitc 
lives the mil aclc IS that anv German 
soldiei was able to set foot on Russian 
soil Thev wete able to penetrate to 
the suburbs of Moscow and Leningrad 
and I inge as fai as the Caucasus 
(i')00 miles from Berlin) not only be- 
cause ot Russia s technical pov ertv 
and the disoiganized state of hei 111- 
dustinl de \elopment but also largelv 
bee i use at the time the Red ^imv 
lacked cxpeiienced officers Hei ini- 
tnl 111 loitc forinstmce could not 
compile with that of the Geimiiis 
much of It was smashed in the hist 
few weeks of fighting 

Russian pilots rank amoni, the 
world s best, but Russia lacks the 
skill to tuin out good planes long- 
range bombers such as the Biiti«jh 
Lancaster and American Foi ti ess ind 
Liberatoi requiie the highest dcgicf 
of mdustiial skill foi pioduetion ind 
operation in large numbers Thfv a»» 
almost totallv absent in the Red \ii 
Force 

The men who plan the Red A^ii 
Force, facing shortages of key materi- 
als such as aluminum, and of ind us 
tiial skill have concentrated on pro 
duction of the Stormovik, a slow, 
low altitude strafing plane Since 
this efficient little tank buster usually 
operates at treetop level, the Soviet 
fighters w hich protect it have no need 
of high-altitude equipment 

Of the T o 000 planes which Amer- 
ica has delivered to the Soviet Union 
the Russians like best the Bell Aira- 
cobra, whic h is a low-altitude, ground 
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cooperation plane similar in func 
tion to the Stormovik 

Soviet targets within range of Ger- 
man bombers rely foi defense on fire 
from anti-aircraft battcrii s However, 
lacking radar to guide their fire, the 
gunners can shoot only at the sound, 
which is a lOugh indication not of 
where the bomlier is but wheie it was 
several seconds ago Thciefore, to be 
effective battciies must vomit con- 
tinuous fount tins of hn during a 
laid, ano\pcnsivc pioctdiiie 

But by the middle of 1944, the 
German supeiioiity in modern equip- 
ment hid been 1 educed bv three fac- 
tors Russian indiistiy l^ehind the 
Uials was getting into its stride in 
tank and 'iitilltiv pioduetion Ger- 
man factories wt It slowing down ow- 
ing to Anglo Ami 1 1C in in pounding, 
and Russn h id bv tlu n uctivcd fiom 
Amenta ')7’)0 million dolliis worth 
of lend least aid which included 
10 000 pi ints 40 000 |ttps 22 ) mil- 
lion doll us’ worth of m'lthine tools 
and 2 1 o 000 ti licks W ithout those 
ti licks It would havt f>tc n impossible 
^01 the Russians to hive followed up 
^htii mdjoi victoiv at Stilingrad in 
1943 It dots no good to turn the 
enemy unless vou can pursue him 
Without Ameiican trucks the Red 
Armv would still be stuck in the bot- 
tomless Ukrainian mud 

The top Russi ms do not underesti- 
mate the value of Ament in aid If the 
lesser ones seem unipprtciitiv^, it is 
only because, in spite of vigoious pro- 
tests such as that of Admiral Stand- 
ley, they have not been told the 
extent of it 

For instance, the Moscow coi re- 
spondents tell of a trip on which they 
were escorted through reconquered 
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territory by a Red Army lieutenant 
They saw a jeep in a ditch Russia 
makes no comparable cai, but quan- 
tities of jeeps have arrived through 
lend-lcase, with instructions in Rus- 
sian that were stenciled on them in 
Detroit 

“Is that a Geiman or an American 
jeep^” the coiitspondent asked 

“Neither,” said the lieutenant 
pioudly “It’s Russian \ our Ameri- 
can jeeps aic too flimsy to use on 
roads at tht front — 5000 kilometers 
nnd they fall to piccts Htie we use 
only Russian jteps* ’ 

Russian losses have been htavy, 
and in the suniiiK i of 1944 pi icticallv 
every man be tween 16 and 45 was in 
uniform at the fiont except a few 
technicians and key executives Nev- 
eithiless when the An^lo American 
offensive opened in Fiince, the So- 
viet Gov ei nine nt loyally kept its 
lehei in agreement to stait a diive 
from the east In order to do this, the 
Russians diafted foi fiont line duty 
men who had been disehaiged with 
wounds 01 lejeeltel foi seiious physi- 
cal defects But the Soviet Govern- 
ment kept f uth 

Rationing and the Mat let 

I HAVE just be cn pricing food in the 
Moscow government run stores and 
in the uncontrolled tree public mar- 
kets, and at list I undeistind how 
and what these people e it 

In America, a w orker vv ho lost his 
food coupons could still live mag- 
mfiecntly on unrationed goods — 
milk, eggs, fish, poultiy, bie id, frmts 
and vegetables In the Soviet Union 
everything which has any food value 
IS rigidly rationed or is unobtainable 
except at fant is tic prices 
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There are several categories of ra- 
tioning corresponding to different 
strata of the Soviet caste system The 
Red Army is extremely well fed, par- 
ticularly m the front lines Soviet 
officers are given a 50 percent dis- 
count at the “commercial” stores 
The Kremlin is luxuriously fed through 
Its own commissarv foreigners are 
about as well fed as the top Bolshe- 
viks They get ample meat and bread 
rations, may buy foui pints of vodka a 
month, and so on Wi iters, actors, 
singcis, musicnns and othei artists 
are also in a spcciil luxuiv category, 
not only foi food but foi clothing and 
living quarters 

In Moscow, a fust cl iss v\ ii woiker 
gets a bread 1 ition, loi (ximplc, of 
boo giams a cl n — which is more 
th in a pound \ second class worker 
gets 300, an otlicc cmplovc (not an 
executive) gets 400, and dependents 
(old people, childicn, ciipplts) get 
300 orams 

A war plant v\oiker who exceeds 
he I production quota makes about 
1000 rubles a month, at the cheap 
diplomcitic rite ot exchange which I 
enjov, this i> $80 But the quantities 
which she can bus on the ration are 
so meager that she can’t spend more 
thin about J6 30 a month lor ra- 
tioned food 

The Soviet food ration, which she 
must buy at her assigned grocery 
store, gives the worker about nine 
tenths of what she must have to keep 
alive and woiking lor the other 
tenth, and for any food delicacies she 
wants, she must look elsewhere The 
first place to look is in the free mar- 
ket, or Rynok, where farmeis bring 
produt e for sale 

The farmer lives on a Collective or 
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ing lu\ui\ Items at a greatly reduced or go Iwoke*^ True, these people don’t 
rate Monc\ is ilways kept secondary stand in line at employ ment agencies 


The 'luthorities are suspicious of it, 
and are afr iid it will iccumulate into 
great fortunes which will destioy 
their s\stem 

“Because of the way Russians have 
been educ lUd they can’t understand 
our s> su m If you tr> to tell them th it 
control great fortunes by breaking 
thtm up ^vlth inheritance taxes, thev 
don’t believe you, because such a 
thing could not exist under capitalism 
as thev h iv e le irned about it in their 
t( xtbooks ” 

The wav to undtrstmd capitalism 
IS not to mcmori/e the long woids 
economists use It is to go some pi ict 
where the people don t have it, and 
see whit thev do insteid 

In America a ma i who saves monev 
IS regirded as a sound and valuable 
citi/cn He performs a useful ict, 
for out of such savings our industries 
are built ii d our f irms improv ed 
In Russia he is viewed with suspicion 
as a hoirdcr, a potential capitalist 
soimom to be watched for ciiminal 
tendencies toward exploiting his fel- 
low w orke 1 s b\ me ms of giv mg the m 
lobs 

These Socialists argue thit pan- 
ickv siving cm stop all business 
activity and throw millions out of 
work 1 hey say that the greatest 
waste of cipitalism is the valuable 
man-hours of work which our nation 
loses when these millions are idle 

But lie capitalist depressions anv 
more wasteful of human energy than 
this bureaucratic society with its 
inefficient methods, where almost ev- 
ery activity is a State monopoly, and 
where th».re is no competition to 
force inefficient businesses to reform 


Thev work terribly hard and stand 
in line to pay $i 25 foi a fresh egg 

Although thev woik so hard thev 
produce so little thu then lixing 
standard is less than v\ is thit of our 
jobless on work relief During our 
depression as many as 5,000 000 of 
our people were lor a few years down 
to this low WPA living standard 
But in the Soviet Union about 180,- 
000000 people have been on an eien 
louet liiinsi standard foi 25 \ears And 
only a few privileged millions know 
anything better During this quarter 
century the Soviets hive conn oiled 
one seventh of the worlds 1 ind 
surface, an area neh m n itui il re- 
sources 

They txpl nn this low living stand- 
ard by pointing out that the Russi in 
people lack technical experience and 
that Russia’s resources aie 1 irgelv un- 
cievelopecl But to coricet these things 
they had i quarlti century of pe ice 
— which IS i long time 

The whole pie lure was mcelv 
summed by Willnm Henry Chun 
berlin, the vetei in Moscow corn 
spondent, who his VMitten sever il 
scholarly books on the Soviet Union 
Chamberlin w is caught in Boi deaux 
the week that France fell People were 
sleeping live and six in a room, gro- 
cery stores were sold out, there were 
long lines waiting to get into restau- 
rants Chamberlin surveyed all this 
and remarked to a fellow correspond- 
ent (who quoted it to me m Moscow) 
“You know. It takes a catastrophic 
defeat in war and a national convul- 
sion to reduce France to that state of 
affairs which is normal everyday 
life in the Soviet Union*” 
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How 4hout Trade Unions^ 

Eric Johns ion has asked if our 
party may talk to the heads of the 
Soviet labor movement He knows 
the top American labor leaders, gets 
along smoothly with the unions in 
his Washington plants, and, like me, 
IS curious to see how free Russian 
labor IS 

We talked to four of the leaders, 
but the head of the whole thing was 
a very smart man of 43 called Kuz- 
netsov He was really keen He d 
lived in America, graduated from 
C irncgie Institute of Tcchnologv 
with a master s dcgi in metallurgy 
Their setup as Ik outlined it goes 
like this All Sov let unions — repre- 
senting 22,000,000 workers — stnd 
delegates to the All-Umon Trides 
Congress This C ongrt ss corresponds 
to our AFL and CIO national con- 
ventions rolled into one It elects 55 
of Its members to something they call 
the Pknupi Ihese 55 elect 18 to 
something called the Presidium And 
these 18 have elected Kuznetsov its 
secretary, which makes him head of 
the workers 

We asked him if all the workeis 
belonged to trade unions, and he 
said at least 98 or 99 percent The 
d ics are or“ percent of a worker s 
salarv 1 here is no initiation fee 
“Now IS this a perfectly free union 
movement,” we asked him, “or is it 
diiected by your government^” 

It was perfectly free, he assured 
us Of course, he said, anyone they 
elect to then Congress must Ije ap- 
proved by the go/ernment, but we 
could see he considered this a very 
minor detail It occurred to me that 
in America, if some carpenter’s local 
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couldn’t send a delegate to their na- 
tional labor convention unless the 
government approved him, our un- 
ions certainly wouldn’t consider this 
a minor detail — but let that go 
We tried another tack “Are you a 
member of the Communist Party” 
we asked him He said he was “And 
all the members of your staff He 
nodded Since the lactorv managers 
are all Communists too and since the 
Communist Partv contiols both la- 
bor and management under veiy 
strict discipline, I felt that would 
leave verv little foi them to aigue 
about So I said, “Whit do the trade 
unions discuss-”’ 

“W 01 king conditions, social insur- 
ance, vacations — things like that, * 
he answered 

‘ Do they talk about w ages-”’ 

“\es ’ he said ‘ paitieulailv the 
pay for piece work The factoiv bai- 
gainmg committees discuss rates with 
the management ’ 

“II thev can t agree, what then*^ ’ 
He insisted thev piaetieally alwavs 
agreed But if they did 1 1, they could 
appeal cleai up to the Presidium, 
who could talk the dispute over with 
the Vice Commissar who managed 
that particular trust In that way, 
he said, amicable agreements always 
aie ai rived at 

“ \lways^ Aren t there ev er strikes^ ’ 
“Yes,” he said, “m 1919 a sti ke in 
one steel mill lasted two days And in 
1923 theie was another little strike 
out in western Russia There ha\e 
been no strikes since, and in the fu- 
tuie there won’t be any because our 
workers understand they are all 
woiking for each other ” 

“If a woikei gets discharged for 
any reason, would it be difficult for 
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him to gel a job some pHce else**” 

“Very, very difficult,” said Kuz 
netsov 

“Well, isn’t this what the workers 
in Anrif ricT call an employers’ black 
list^” 

“No,” said Kuznetsov But he 
didn’t say why it wasn’t 

“Is joining the trade union in any 
plant voluntary or compulsoiy^” 

“Completely voluntaiy,” Kuznet- 
sov said 

“How do you account, then, for 
the fact that practic illy everyone 
joins^” 

‘ It is to then advmtage in any 
country ’ he snd “and particulaily 
in the Soviet bnion Heie a union 
member receives greater sick benefits 
than a nonunion numbei There is 
a housing shortage and most factoi les 
o\\n apartment houses which they 
rent to the workfis Union members 
receive first consideration A non- 
union member would have tiouble 
finding a plaee to sleep at night 
Also, he wouldn’t have access to the 
factory recreation center, wheie they 
have dancing, games, movies and 
meetings ” 

“If a workei is dissitisfied with 
his job, can he quit and go somewhere 
else^” 

“He may put in a request,” said 
Kuznetsov, “but the decision will be 
up to the plant management The 
head of the pi tnt is a fai better judge 
of a worker’s qualifications than he is 
himself ” 

‘Will this continue after the 
war^’* 

“Why change^” he said “We must 
all wor’ where we arc needed, to 
further the piogiess of the Soviet 
Union ” lhat settled that 
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We thanked him foi giving us this 
information As we got up to go he 
said to Eric, “You are the first Amer- 
ican businessman who has ever taken 
the trouble to call on me, and I want 
you to know I appreciate it We want 
you in America to understand our 
trade unions and realize that it is a 
free movement hcie ” He stemed to 
me in every word of it I don’t know 
that I can agree with him, but I 
thought he was highly intelligent ind 
completely sincere Irom the Coin 
munist standpoint, I suppose thtii 
labor h( e 

Slums tnd Mansion 

Johns i ON, Jovc( O H iia and I aic 
flving to Siberia Wiih us, at Eric s 
itqutst, go several reporters who have 
long tried in vun to sec the counti\ 
Also with us aie 7enicnkov, the For- 
eign Office represent itive, Kirilov 
our official guide and a figure wc 
had come to know as “Nick ” Pit 
sumibly Nick sjioke no English \t 
Ic 1 st he spoke nom to us But he had 
always been a part of our group eat- 
ing obscurely at the ends of banquet 
tables, '^nd tiavelmg srlentlv in the 
front seat of our car The reporters 
identified him as the NKVD (secret 
police) man 

We cross the Urals, which in this 
area are not mountains in our Rocky 
Mountain sense, but rolling, wooded 
hills In a valley not far beyona them 
IS Magnitogorsk, tire Pittsburgh of 
the Soviet Union, its huge blast 
furnaces vomiting smoke 

From the airport, we drive to the 
house of the plant director, where we 
spend the night To reach it we pass 
tlirough teeming, unpamted slums 
which are worse than those of Pitts- 
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buigh Then the road goes up a hill 
upon which, overlooking the slums 
and the blast furnaces, are the spa- 
cious homes of the executives Our 
cars turn into one of the cement drive- 
ways The big house is new, and the 
bathroom is both clean and in repair 
— as are these things in Russia wheie 
the comfoit of some reasonably im- 
portant individual is at stake 

1 his IS the first time we have been 
in a Russian home It has hardwood 
parquet floors, the furniture is of dark, 
heavily varnished wood, and on the 
big manul aic busts of Marx and 
Lngcls 

Now we get a closer look at the di- 
icctor, who inns these gieat steel 
mills He IS i tall, stocky Russian 
\eiy mueh the cngineei type, and 
oiil\ ^5 Ih tells us his fathei was a 
blacksmith He also tills us about 
Magnitogoisk The town was staitcd 
in 1 91 0 Iheic arc now 45,000 work- 
us in his plant, of whom 25,000 aie 
constiuclion woikcis, for it is c\ 
panding Iwenly open-hearth fur 
iiaccs and six blast fuinaecs aic op 
eiating 

\ftei lunch we diivc back down 
the hill to tilt plint Theic are many 
workcis on thi load as this is ap 
parcntl> i change of shilts Suddenlv 
our car turns out to one side as we 
overtake a \ ng column marching 
four abreast, on its way to work at 
the plant Two things are icmarkable 
ibout It The first thing is that, 
inarching ahead of it, behind it and 
on both sides, are military guaids 
carrying riflts with fixed bayonets 
1 he second thing is that the column 
Itself consists of ragged women in 
makeshift sandals, who glance fur 
lively at our car 
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In the armament factory we visit, 
where giils are lathing shells for the 
Red Army, there is again no assem- 
bly belt At one point they have de- 
vised a substitute When one opeia- 
tion IS finished, a shell is placed on a 
long, inclined rack, down which it 
rolls into the next room for the next 
operation Only the rack is badly 
made and now and then a shell falls 
off Instead of adjusting the rack, a 
girl is stationed by it to pick up the 
shells and put them back on straight 

Now we go through a brick plant, 
and here Eiic is in his dement, for 
he makes brick in Ins 1 acoma plant 
\ftcr inspecting the product and the 
production line, he asks them how 
inanv worl ers they employ, and how 
nany bricks they mike per month 
Then he figuies on m> leportei’s p id 
and finds th it his pi int, by using the 
continuous 1 iln sv stem, tui ns out 
three times as uiiny bucks per 
woi ke r 1 hey have nothing remotely 
like it heic, we watch the women 1 1- 
bonously moving bucks by hand af 
ter each processing operation 

We wonder how much politics 
has to do with th scaicity of skilled 
brains here Suppose the Democi itu 
Party were limited to about 4 500,000 
members, and that no man could hold 
a lesponsible ]ob whose lo> alty to the 
Secretary of its N itional Commit tc( 
was m any wa> questioned^ Miii\ 
good men might hav c to lie discarded 
because the> weie not politically 
sound 

OuR Red Aim> pilot has us teni- 
fied \cstcrday we thought It w IS m 
accident but todav, en route to Omsk 
he did the same thing Before vou 
board an American nilimi they 
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waim the motois so theie can be no 
faltering on the take-off which could 
send the plane crashing into a Icnct 
When the plane makes its run and is 
air home the pilot continues m a 
stiaighi lim until he has 500 or 1000 
ftet ol altitude, before he males a 
nlk turn w Inch puts him on his 
c oiirsc T lie n he climbs to about 5000 
or 6000 ket which gi\es him time 
to pick a SIR bnding spot in case 
anything h ippeiud 

Soviet an hnis proccduie is as 
follows \oii get aboiid The door 
slams shut lh( pilot stilts the mo- 
tois, which have been cold since tht 
night bdoie II they lun at all he 
releases the bi ikes, guns th p\ me on 
down th( lunw iv \oii ‘ itlui speed 
and clear the lunwav b\ mavbe ten 
feet At this instant the pilot makes 
his tuin by the piocess of tilting one 
wing up tow nd the zenith anel the 
othe r dow 1 until its tip is digging po- 
titoes on the adjoining faim Once 
pointed on his coinse he levels off 
and continues at an iltitude ofliom 
50 to 100 feet, scaling Kolhoz (Col 
le Clive filin') eow Sovhoz (State 
farm) chie ke ns and the p isse nge rs 
We recall that when this pioe tduu 
left American pilots wide eyed, the 
Red Air Force lx)>s would isk them. 
What’s the matter, are you afiaid to 
die^” 

“The answer for me is ‘y^s,’ sa\s 
Joyce “Now if I hid to live in Rus 
bia, I might feel differently ” 

How Fn ( Up rU ctwns^ 

We are talking with the Mayoi of 
Omsk He is 44, and this is his second 
year in office l^fore that he was Di- 
rector of *\utoniobile Highways, a 
title which IS confusing to us, since 
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the Soviet Union has few passe ngci 
cais and almost no highways 

We ask him how he got elected and 
he answers piomptly that the people 
did It 
But how^ 

He goes into detail Theie were in 
all five cindiditts, each lepiesenting 
one of the vaiious tiade unions 
Fveiybody m Omsk could vote, ho 
says, and of course the ballot was 
secret He won c isilv 

Is he a moinbei of the Paitv^ 

Oh, yes One othei candidate was, 
too, but out fiiend \\ is its offieiil 
c mdiclaU, endoised bv the Paity 
01 "anization 

1 hen we ask if, in any Russi in city, 
iny non Paity membei his ever been 
eUcted mavoi 

He thinks a minute i hen he says 
he doesn’t know ol any big city, but 
he has hcaid th it occ ision illy in the 
villiges men who w(ie not Puty 
in^mbcis have been cluist n m lyoi 
How free cm m cketion be when 
one party contiols tlu pi ess and the 
r idio-’ I im suie they go thiough the 
lorms of a scciet b illoi and in honest 
count But if any cnndidate should 
attack his Communist opponent vig 
oiously he runs the iisk of being 
aiicsled by th( NK.VD as a political 
offender and hu»flled off to th( salt 
mines in the middle of his c tmpaign 
Is the Party only letting the people 
pla> with the foims of demociacy'* 
Nevei having known anything else, 
thev think they have the real tning 
We now inspect a factory where 
they are turning out eight tanks a 
day It looks dean — well alxDve the 
average of what we have so far seen 
in Russia 

But a cuiious thing hippined to 
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me Omsk boasts a very attractive 
female Tass Correspondent who was 
covering our trip for the local press 
She was about 25 , pretty, lively and 
most intelligent, and since she spoke 
German we could converse In the 
plant we were talking togethei, she 
translating for me ahead of the intcr- 
pieter It was all going well until I 
left her for a minute to speak to Eric 
When I turned back, I saw that Ze- 
menkov, our Foreign Olhee man, 
and Nick the NK\ D plainclothes 
man, had each giabbed her bv an 
dhow and weie hustling hei along 
kctuiing htr angrilv 

Now there aic so inanv possible of- 
f( nsc s 1 1 this counti v that it did not 
lli< n occui to me to wonder which 
OIK she had coininitud I regarded 
It as m Ultra Pirtv nutter into which 
no tictful foreigner should intrude 
Presentlv they cliopped her elbows 
md ilur a disci cet interval, I w liked 
up licside her, picking up the conve’'- 
sition wh(rc we had left it But she 
would neither answer nor look at me 
\ltei a couple of trials I ft 11 bick, 
tr\ing to think what I could have 
Slid tint offended her I hen I dis- 
covered the corrcsjiondcnts laughing 
at me I hey hid seen the whole 
thing 

Pidn’t vou know‘s \ou didn t 
think thev d let >ou tilk to the peo- 
ple, did >ou^’ 

lie pot t from the Mines 

\\ t ii \VL cornfoi table rooms at the 
Omsk airport, but for some reason I 
e in t sleep, and at about two I tiptoe 
c[UK ilv out and dow 1 the hall to- 
waid tlie emptv waiting room foi a 
cigiiette Only it isn t emptv 

Sprawled on the benches are two 
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khaki clad figures who sit up, blink- 
ing sleepily One of them asked me 
something m Russian Before I could 
explain I didn’t speak it, the other 
ont said, “Hell, Fex, he s no Rus- 
sian ” 

“No, ’ I said, “I m an American 
You guys Amei leans too^ ’ 

“I should hope to kiss a horse we 
are,” said Tex 

“Who are you,” said the other, 
“and what arc you doing here-* Bv 
the way, whats the name of this 
burg^” 

I told him what I was doing here 
and that this was Omsk 

“Omsk, ’ he repeated sourly ‘W ell, 
good pi ICC to wait for a pi me as anv 
We vt got another hour 

1 hev told me they d been assignc d 
as tcchnicil advisers on a big war 
construction project 

‘ A mine up north, ’ siid Tex 
“How did you get along with the 
Russians^ I iskcd 

‘ \crv fiiendlv the first dav !>iid 
next week you must come over to 
dinner But tint was all we cvti 
heard of it, althoegh one or two 
apologized liter Seems word had 
passed out it was igainst government 
policy to have anything to do with us 
On the ]ob thev were nice guvs 
though We would help eaeh other 
with Russian and English lessons, 
but that was as far as it could go 
‘Hid a Russian-English pi mid 
that was a honey,’ saia Fex ‘Ihe 
first sentences weie ‘Miners in Amer- 
ica get very low wages,’ ‘Grt it Brit 
am is a Cipitalist Plutocracy,’ and 
‘The Soviet Union is surrounded bv 
enemies ’ I here w as stuff like ‘I v inov 
invented electricity ’ or ‘Petrov first 
harnessed steam names vou never 
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heard ol Ccitainly gives them a 
cockeyed picture of the rest of the 
woild » 

“How do they run their mines^” 

‘They suie do things different 
fiom what wt do,” said Tex “Now 
you take any ten > ear-old American 
child with a Meccano set and he’ll 
stait at the bottom and build up But 
these Russians always start at the 
top, build the roof first ind then 
laise it ” 

“Oh but first thing,” said Ed, 
“they alwavs put up a tribune to 
make spetthrs liom, and hang big 
pictures of Si ilin and Lenin ” 

“ Ml those pictures and speeches are 
ht c iuse Russi ins are not steady 
woiktrs,” said 1 e\ “Ihey puttei 
iround a long time, thr a all of a 
sudden thev hop up on those plat- 
forms and make a lot of big speeches 
ihout Stalin get themselves worked 
ip uncki a big head of st< am, pitch 
n ind g(t it cleaned up Ihty call 
li it SoeiUist competition 

But we vvouldn t know why, ’ said 
» d 

‘Th( worst thing is they’ve got no 
respect for mateiiils,” sad lex 
Never ownr d anything the mselves 
It belongs to the state so what the he 11 
do they caie^ I’ve seen them unload 
valuable pipe from a flatcar by just 
rolling It down an embankment — 
smashing hell out of it And fire buck 
for smelters the same wav It’s cut 
Very accurately and you cant use 
chipped ones Ihe way they d heave 
It off, about 25 percent would lx. 
damaged ” 

‘When we’d try to stop it,” said 
Ed, “they explained they had a law 
in Russia, because of the fi eight-car 
shortage, that they had to be un- 


loaded within two hours after ai 1 iv al 
No one seemed to see it would take 
more ears to bring more matciiil 
Or maybe they didn’t care ” 

‘ The top director and his engineei 
were capable,” said Tex, “but their 
sysltin bogs them down with detail 
and piper work They even hive to 
sign w 1 rehouse receipts — things that 
in \ineiiCT wt le ive to an underling 
Definite mstiuctions often don t get 
out to the iiitn in the fiild, and the 
top men haven’t time to get out ol 
then offices The tiouble with th* 
whole country is theu 11 en t enough 
cipable imn to ciiiv out orders ” 

‘1 think It’s their s>sUni,” saic 
Ld “It doesn’t give them the drive 
the personal ambition, the incentive 
til It our s does And it’s so ( ornple v - - 
the> have to talk to so many people 
Ixloic in) thing gets done Ihe Com 
munisi Par ty has a setup which dupli- 
cates everything in the industrv In 
every oigani/ition the director is 
i Pirty member and the engineer 
sometimes is P irty m( mbeis art the 
only ones who can ever get anythirg 
elone But even they are slow In 
general, tl e Russians could never 
be a competitive threat to Ameiica 
\\ e can aiways build in a vcai and a 
half anything it takes them ten to 
do ” 

ConiKl 1 ahoi 

“Are then engmeei s well ti aine d *” 
I asked 

“Some,” said Tex “The bes^ en 
gineers were the NKVD ” 

“But isn’t that their secret police 
organization^” 

“Sure You see, there’re alwavs 
about ten or 15 million prisoners in 
Russia, only they don’t have our pen 
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itentiary system They herd them into 
convict labor gangs, and the NKVD, 
which has charge of them, has de- 
veloped a fine engineering staff They 
bid on construction jobs, supplying 
both the engineers and prison labor ” 
“On our particular project,’* said 
Ed, “there weie about 70,000 woik- 
ers, and half of these were piisonus 
Mostly women On the job they 
\\<>rkcd under gu-uds ” 

“Piisoncis aiP a sulijcct m itself,*’ 
said lex “When they’re ariested, 
they just drop out of sight If voiii 
wile is really fond of \ou ind woiks 
haid, inayl^e in thiee months she c in 
find out wheic they’ve got voii iiid 
what the chaigcs me Ihen, il she 
hires a lawyer, in ly get the light 
ol toirespondencc with you, which 
means she cm wiite sou once i 
month, and you can vvnte twice ” 
“Political prisoners get the i oughest 
deal,” Slid Ed ‘ They usu illy get ten 
y ears w ith no coi i espondence ’ 

“If you miss getting typhus and 
live out youi sentence,” said lex, 
“they turn you loose, but youi pass- 
poit has a led line through it lhat 
means you can nev cr get a house 01 
a good job — you’ve got to keep 
moving ” 

“Tell him how the workers on oui 
project were housed,” said Ed 
“Well, they dug a pit about ten 
feet deep, 20 feet wide and loc feet 
long Then they made a peaked loof 
of pine logs ovei this The mattresses 
lay on the cold dirt ” 

“How did they woik^” I asked 
“They weie supposed to work 12 
hours a day They’d work about 30 
to 50 percent of the time Didn’t 
get enough to eat — any of them 
We used to watch them being fed 
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Each prisoner was supposed to pro- 
vide himself with two American tin 
cans that he fastened to his belt 
by a wire They’d haul out one kettle 
of soup, and one of kasha Some days 
the food truck would have dried 
fish on it, and they’d toss this out 
ovci the tailboaid like you’d throw 
hsh to i bunch of seals We couldn’t 
se^ that the food of the free labor 
was any better Nobody gets enough 
to eat, and they hardly had the en- 
cigy to wilk around ” 

‘ How did you cat'*” I asked 
“In Older t ) keep eating decently, 
we hid to raise hell,” said Ed 
“\ou’\c got to be tough and real 
istic m youi dealings with the Rus- 
siins,” Slid It \ ‘ They’ve got no 
sympathy whatevei Remembei that 
led he liTed girl*” 

“She was in our organization,” 
said Ld ‘ She got sick, and could 
hai dly di ag around W e mentioned it 
to the boss, trying to get him to 
lighten hei woik He just loolcd 
blink ‘What docs it mattci^’ he 
said Couldn’t understand why it was 
anybody’s business but hers ” 

“The last month we wcie theie,” 
said lex, “2600 out of the 70,000 
workers on that job died of typhus * 
“Hey, listen’’ said Ed From out- 
side cime the loar of motors Thev 
picked up then bags, said good-bye, 
and went on out to the plane 

Suspicion of Foreigners 

Russix does not yet trust the out- 
side woild Diplomats are just as 
closely imprisoned in Moscow as art 
correspondents At the tune ol our 
visit the current British Ainbassidor 
had been unable to secure pc rmission 
to travel outside the capital One of 
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the \llied countiies which has in 
powtr a kfl wing government 'idoincd 
Its diplomatic staff in ^^osco^^ with 'i 
special labor attache, and appointed 
to this post an import mt union 
ofhcial He c ame to extend the hand 
of fellowship Irom the toikis of the 
West to their fellow workcis, in 
Russ I He coin])lains now that the 
Sox lets gavt him countless bmqiuts 
but 1( t him stt nothing Ihis 1 itk of 
freedom has so w iipcd his viewpoint 
th It he nox\ insists that tht Soviet 
svstim of unions is onlv ischtmt to 
git the list ounce of woik out of 
laboi 

Bx conti ist the 1^300 inimbeis ol 
the Soxut Puichising C oiiiinission 
in \uieiK i lie lui to gtt on iny 
ti un at uix tinv ind go to inv 
j)ut of oui coantrx As tiusied dlies 
iht X lie welcome to inspi 1 1 our w ir 
industiies ISo \merie 111 should ob 
l<et 10 this but \meii( ins should 
uiidirst md thithithirto it has been a 
one-sided aningemint On our tiip 
we wtre tikin to inv f letorv wc 
wished to visit and questions weic 
lieely answeied, but foreigners as a 
rule arc tieiteJ as sjnes Soviet ofli 
cials withheld from their allies extn 
the location of their w ir mdustiics 
hick of the Urals, while permission 
to visit them was unthmk ible 

Although Russi in suspicion has d< 
creased since the Roosevelt C hui chill 
Stalin conference at Teheran, it is 
still stioag It has roots both m the 
Communist Party and in Soviet Rus 
Sian history After the Bolshevik icvo 
lution, a cordon sanitaire was built 
around Russia Trance supporte d Po- 
land in a war against the Bolsheviks 
in 193I5 and Piissia was foi over a 
decade excluded from the I eague and 
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denied diplomatic recognition So 
Russia s suspicion of foreigners came 
to h IV e some basis in fact 

The Bolsheviks originally held the 
view th'it It would be impossible to 
build sociihsm m one country done 
— a world revolution was neeessuv 
to their success But Stalin c line to 
sup[)ort the thesis that soenhsin in 
one countiy w as possible and Russia 
could cl ire to devote her energies to 
budding up hci own economic sum 
till e W 01 Id rev olution was dcsir iblc 
and he pledged himself to bind all 
efiorts to bring it about But foi the 
immediate iutuii it w is not indis- 
pensil)li to the Russi m Bolsheviks 

In recent veirs then h i^* bit 11 i 
luithei ehingi Ihe Kiimlin has 
announced that world le volution is 
nether nieessaiy noi di sir able from 
the standpoint of the Soviit Union 
And the ablist fotiign obstivcrs 111 
lyioseow agrei that tliesc piolisti 
tions are since re fhi v point out th at 
Russia has been teriiblv wi akcnid 
bv war and needs dtsper itelv 1 li w 
decades of peace Ihev sax she u )w 
reah/es that Euio[)i clots not w mt 
to be liberated ’ and th at this could 
be aeeomphshed only by a fuithei 
Irloody struggle mv oh mg the s ae 1 1- 
fices which the Russians aic both un 
willing and unade to mako Russia 
w ants, they insist, only a stable and 
friendly Turope 

Ihese observers do not pretend 
that Russia has any enthusi ism loi 
cither democracy or cipilihsm in 
Europe She accepts them c^iily be 
cause for the next lew decades they 
promise to give Euiope that peace 
and stability wlveh Russi. needs 
Howevei, if they do not bung s( ibil 
ity, if there are disorcle rs and unre st 
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which create a power vdcuiim any- 
where on the C ontiiK nt, the Russians 
are not stupid, and they will move a 
Communist t^os eminent in to hll this 
\ icuum But il Ami iica and EnL,laiid 
act fiimlv both diplomatically and 
t eonomieall> , to preserve real demo 
ciatie oidtr m Europe, these observ 
eis think Russia will be well satisfied 
to accept the decent compromises 
\\ liK h \\ e should insist on 

1 Vohliutl Boss 1 ntn tains 

\i No\ osii iksi , the capitil of 
Silxiii we lu liken to i daiha — 
I Russi in word me iniiu* country 
reside lice lor someone who noun dlv 
h\(s m the eilv It t;le ims new ind 
while u, unst the I’le it tree which 
snneiunel it iiid overloeiks the \cllow 
w it( IS ot the Ob River, one ol the 
bii>L,est livers in the worlcl The house 
weiiild be indistinguishable from the 
ou U esMtes which line the Hudsem 
It his in equill\ lui^e stafl ol seiv 
mts 1 lu reieims ue as lui> , as 
cle in md is luxuiiejus 

1 he ne \t two cl ivs are domin ited 
bv eine ol the meist vivid person ilities 
I hive ever met Hers inundeisi/ed 
min IT his p) s with i shoe k of cuil) 
h nr He is quick is a fox terrier — 
and strikingly un Russian Some odd 
conibin itioii oi chromosome s has pier 
duee d out here jii the steppes i quie k- 
mindecl, tou^h little Irishman He 
could be Jimmy C is^nev — complete 
with wiiv hill and jutting jaw Ilis 
n line IS ^^leh k 1 Kilugin, and he is 
Sccietiry of the Communist Piity 
fen Si belli 

\Vc remark how ci nous it is that 
sei perfect i I nnininv Irish t\pe as 
Mike Kilugin could be repeated out 
heie 111 the middle of Asia, ruiiniiig 


another party Not only does Mike’s 
Russian slide out of one corner of his 
mouth, but he looks at you hard and 
raises one eyebrow skeptically when 
he talks 

After a big dinnci the first evening, 
Mike ushered us down to the river 
and aboard a gleaming white steamei 
The sun Vvas shining brightly and 
would not set until te n o clock Mike 
wave d us f ' pansive 1\ to i row of deck 
chiirs just forwird of the bridge A 
military bind, lined up on the bow 
facing us, struck up as the bo it 
moved out into the cuiient The band 
was mignihcent and no wondci. 
It was the ofliciil band of the Reel 
Arms — miisici ins se 1( cte d for their 
skill from all of Russia s millions 
Then unifoims weie spotless H ilf ol 
them pilled mstiuments, the othei 
hilfwas ipeifecil> di died male chon 
ol perhaps go voices The big river 
r ing w ith Red \rmv nni e hing songs 
and heiitbieaking old Russi in folk 
tune s 

Whe ne v ci thes stopped for lircath, 
another bind out ot sight on the 
stem of the bo it would plav 

‘ Did vou eiet see anv thing like 
this*” i coiicsjiondent whispeied to 
me ^Whit Ameiiean millionaire 
could put us up in a siimmei hous( 
like this, giv^e us sue h food ind enter 
lam us on a big yicht with not one 
bind, but tv\o'’ Do you know anybody 
who could*” 

When dusl fell, Mike advanced 
with what ippc lied to be a blunder 
buss pistol 

“He says,” ti inslated Kirilov, 
*Hhat he will now lire salute ” 

Mike pointed to the darkening 
skv, and pulled the trigger There 
w IS a soul-shaking bang, a shower of 
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sparks, and a hissing rocket leaped 
from the gun’s mouth and spiraled 
Its way toward the zenith, where it 
burst in a beautiful pale-green star 
^vhlch slowly settled tow'ird the riv- 
ei and then winked out 

Mike reloaded the gun from a large 
box of shells on the deck and handed 
It to Eric with a loidly gesture Eric 
pointed the gun toward a small island 
out in midchanncl and his stai fell 
among the w ct ds on its shore, where 
wc watched it burning out Mike im- 
mediateh look the gun ind placed 
a second flaming star on top ot 
Erics This was pncision shooting 
in any arms It occurred to me thit 
Siberia would not be a hcilthv pi ice 
for anv Party member who did not 
sec t\c to eve with Mirshil St dm 

The next morning we Msited 
Lenin Optical Plant No 69, which 
now mikes range -find mg equipment 
for artillerv and t inks The fidorx 
is clean well lighted indappirentK 
\ei\ well run for no one is idle it 
the benches Walking down tlie as 
semblv line the diiector explims the 
proe ess to Eric, but Mike lags behind 
talking to the workers, a wave of the 
hand to this one, a pat on the b ick loi 
that — a ward boss patrolling his 
precinct 

In the factory dining room each of 
us is presented with a fine p ur of Red 
Army field glasses, with oui mines 
engraved m Russian characters ind 
of couise there is anothc banquet 
On the way back to the cars, a cor- 
respondent overtakes me 

Had a little run m with Mike,” 
he s lys 

“Wha<^ happened-^” 

“Guess I kind of blew up at him 
\ou know, all these binquets and 
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everything So I finally just told him 
‘You haven’t got Marx and Lenin 
here at all ' You’ve got the damnedest 
inequality I ever saw > I’ve read Marx 
and Lenin and they certainly weren’t 
for this*’ ” 

“What’d he say'^” 

“Said I wis all wrong That Lenin 
had never been foi equality Said 
equality w is only a dream thi y hoped 
to realize in the far future That now 
people w ere paid on the b isis of w hat 
they produced ” 

Par PoH i r and Prn ihgf 

And now whik we arc on the 
plane, hcided south out of Siberia 
and down into the country of the 
lartars and the Mongols, whose no- 
madic cmpciors I imcilanc and 
Genghis Kh in once ruled nearly all 
Asia and threatened Europe, let us 
considei this Communist Party whose 
rule here is no less ibsolute 
^ In 1917 when It seized power from 
the coll ipsmg Romanoff dynastv 
the Bolshev ik Party was a handful of 
Mirxist theoretici ins Russians onl\ 
fleitingly enjoved freedom and the 
Party then assumed the autocracy 
handed down from Genghis Khan 
The herit igc of this P irty is in ilmosi 
equal par ts of Marx ancl of Genghis 
Khan 

The small hereditary ruling class 
from whom the Bolsheviks seized 
power had done little to justify their 
privileges At the tune of the Revolu- 
tion, Russia was not ready foi liberal 
democracy The greatest indictment 
which can be brought ag iinst Sialin 
is that, because of his iron rule which 
suppresses freedom of opinion, Russia 
is still less ready today, in spite of his 
paper constitutions 
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In Aim IK i myone nn lx* a Re- 
pul)Jic m But becomint, a member of 
the Communist Paity is extremely 
dilhciilt Ihe ispii mt is watched 
c udullvfor a yt 11 Everything ibout 
him IS mv( stii^^U d — from his work 
halnts and politic il opinions to his 
sex life 

Once the covded membciship is 
cjiimd th( mm is less closely 
w ltd «d but anv shcki nmj» in zeal, 
uiv dcvi ilion liom the Piitv s politi 
cil line 01 m\ si<,ns of ‘ ptison il im- 
bilion” ne jiunished with exjjulsion 
Jhtse idmissions ind expulsions aic 
eonlrolkd b\ the Put\ s sceidirv, 
md m the e ulv dnvs this w is put in 
thechaiGft ol a comp ir iliveh obstuie 
Bolshevik, Joseph Slilin Only iftei 
1 enin s d< ith did the mou pioini- 
nent C ominuiiists like Zinovuv, 
K iimiif V, Bukh inn md 1 rotskv roin< 
to le ili/t th It the n m who coniiols 
the PTitv s membership controls not 
onlv the Puty but dl Russn 

Ihc Hit,h Pirtv immlnrs who 
now wuld the powei of the Romm 
ofis, hive moved into both the ]>d 
iccs md the jiriv ile £?< s ol the old iiis- 
tociuv and ik diinkmq quite as 
much diimpie,ne But no one cm 
UEjuc tint th(\ do net justily then 
existenee b\ hircl and useful work 
lor the Stite, ncl by t ikin£» leadei 
ship and responsibilitv, Cliss dis 
tinctions arc 1 ijiidly springing up m 
Russia, but, foi the piesent at leist, 
these distinetions ue bised on aehieve- 
me nt and hud work 

1 he C ommunisl Pai ty had about 
fiv( million members until Stalins 
puic,es Ixi^inninc, 111 ^936 i educed it 
b> ii>outhdl Aftei thcwai Ixi’anthe 
bise w is bioidtncd md mtmbeiship 
1 used to some loui and a half million 


One of the Paitv^’s functions is to 
provide the Kremlin with accuiate 
lepoits on the t ite ol Russian public 
opinion In the held of foieiG;n affaiis, 
the peoidc have no faets other than 
those piovided by the government 
contiolled press, which is, of couise, 
only w h it then gov ei nment w mts 
them to know lacking any incle 
pendent bisis foi ]udgment, they 
must iccept allies and peace tieaties 
as the si arc handed out from the 
Kremlin But m domestic mitwis 
the jxoplc have dilinite ideis as to 
whit they like md do not like Ihc 
Piity is sometimes iiniblc to check 
i trend m public opinion II it is a 
1C il ground swell they do not light 
it but clivcit it into propel ch inni Is 

ihev icmemliei iqi/ v\hen ihev 
Ihcmselves rc>de into jiowci on the 
cust ol i iirlil w IV e ol uniest which 
the old lulociacy lull cl to itcognizc 
in time md w is too stupid to h mdle 
Ehev expect simil u uniest iltei this 
w ir incl lie sine they will be cniiek 
enough to cmilize it biloie it ^ets 
out ol h md 

On one side of the pic tine this is 
a si IV e Liiipite On the oihei side it is 
a vigoious, dvnimic empiie niov 
mg on 

Communist ' Sorinl I n^iiua mg'* 

We ria south <acioss the huge and 
Soviet Republic ot Kiziksim Be 
low lie bleak coopeiative liims, to 
which weie sent in 19^9 and iqp, 
hundreds ol thousands of middle c 1 iss 
families from the Baltic States md 
Polmds eastern provinces at about 
the time Rii'^su annexeel tlicii home 
Imds In Older to undeislmd why 
these legions voted by niijoiilicb as 
high as nine to one foi union with the 



SoMct Goveinincnt ifter they wcic 
occupied by the Red Arm\ , it is ncc 
essaiy to understand the meaning ot 
the term ‘ social engincennsf, ’ is 
first coined and latei pi icticed b> 
tht Communist Party 

Communists iccognizc that m 
newly occupied areas many individ- 
uals cannot adapt themselves to the 
Sovaet system Le ist likely to ad ipt 
themselv es are those mdiv iduals who 
have functioned successlullv undei 
the preceding regime The Soviet 
black list includes ill who have held 
positions oi trust in the former st ite 
-public ofliciils, goveinment em 
ployes, local police and, of couise 
laige landowners as well as conspic u 
ously successiul manuf ictnrers, iiiei- 
chants and lai mci Prominent on t^ e 
list are oftieials ol tride unions \U 
these leaders iie iiicsted for deport i 
lion immediatelv , the smallei fi> iie 
roundeci up at i moie Icisuiely i itc 
dm ing the ensuing months 

Ruelv aie thev hot Social cngi 
neeiing is a science with no pi ice kn 
the emotion of hite, and shooting 
can be wasteful Thcicfore the mei » 
bers of tli( elisses to be removed iie 
custom inlv sentenced to ten veirs 
in a Soviet labor camp 

k'teanwhilc plans foi elections pio 
ceccl With all such “enemies ot the 
people” disposed of, the Soviet piu|> 
c*ganda apparatus moves m, the Rt d 
Army taking a prominent part On*' 
om Gommu nis t-appi ov ed candid * te 
runs for each office A tiemendous 
elTort is made to get out the vote 
Banners parades and speeches iinplv 
that anv Ol c who fails to go to the polls 
thcrebv declares himself an enemy of 
the new state 

Most curious of all from our W^est 
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ern standpoint, is the fact that soldier ^ 
of the occupying Red Army aie per 
mitted to vote in these elections 
Once at the polls, the v otci is handed 
a ballot and told that he may either 
drop this m the billot box oi letiiv 
behind a screen and make changes 
in it He docs not need to be told 
that, if he docs step behind the screen 
this fact will be reinembeied Few 
changes ire m ide 

The issembly 1 1 ide up of delcgntes 
so elected mect^ a few days later 
In occupied Poland such assemblies 
passed standardized resolutions tak 
mg over the authority of the old 
government, lequestmg admissim to 
the Soviet Union, confiscating large 
cstites, and pi using our greil 
leadei, Stalin ’ 

In addition to the 180,000 Polish 
war piisoners, an estimated nnllioi 
and a half civilians were lemovcfl 
horn Pol ind m the eaily paitof 1940 
as a pnit ol the social engine erini!! 
progrun Fiitse people were movec* 
in ‘ trinspoits ’ A Soviet tiansport 
IS an ordinary boxcar with two mall, 
high, buicd windows, a stove, irid i 
hole chopped m the floor foi i loilc t 
Between 30 and 40 deportees 11 c 
locKed in each ear 

Most deportation roundups weic 
conducted b' the NK\D late u 
night, v\hen the population is most 
docile It IS also an axiom of social c n 
gmeering to separate families, not as 
an act of needless ci uclty but because 
men are suited lor stronger, more 
rugged work than are their wives and 
daughters It was the practice to send 
men to lumber and mining camps ir» 
northern Siberia, women and chu 
dren to buck yards and coopei Uive 
farms in southern Kazakstan 
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There was much unavoidable con- 
fusion Although the cais wcie sup- 
posed to be opened d iily, sometimes 
thiough neglect, they stood lor days 
on sidings, and when they finally 
were opened it wxs nearly always 
mcessiry to lemove a numlxcr ol 
bodies of those who had died fiom 
general weakness induced by thiist 
01 cold But none of this w is dclili 
eratc, and in such laigt rniss popula- 
tion movements, ovei sights ne in- 
evitable 

1 should be said in dt fensc of the 
Soviet Goveinnitnt that uiidei sinii 
lar ciieumsta lecs it his tieatcd its 
own people exaetly as it did the 
Poles 

i/if \\ oti n f It fs Jf Juro 
Hi s lold 

\\r \RL now in tht Soci ilisi Soviet 
Republic ol UzlKkistin, whost capi- 
tal is the ancu nt Mohammt d in citv 
of T ishkent The Uzbeks aie a lacul 
mixtuie Some ai( Mongolia n Oth- 
ers resemble the nearby Afgh ins, and 
others might have Persian or Arab 
blood 

We chat with a handsome young 
Russian named Rodion Glukhov, 
who IS Viee-Premiei of Uzbekistan 
He tells us that Uzbekistan had a to- 
tal ot two million evacuees from othei 
parts ol the USSR early in the 
wai Many of these have now re- 
turned to their homes, but others 
came with their plants, and, of couise, 
these will stay pt r rnant ntly Where 
had the plants come from^ Moscow, 
the Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
And Irom Leningiad they have many 
skilled woikeis and engineers He it 11 s 
us with a smile that, ol course, Lenin- 
gi id IS anxious to have these engi- 
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neers back, but Uzliekistan is anxious 
to keep such valuable men It will 
lie foi Moscow to decide 

Bill we ask, what about the people 
theniseVes^ When do they want to 
live^ Ihat seems to be a matter ol 
little importance The workers would 
want to live wherever Moscow de 
cides they are most useful 

Now we visit a textile plant, t ntf t 
mg a huge clean, well-lighted build 
mg with endless rows ol looms all 
tuiniii* out heavy sheeting At first 
I assuiiK this to be the entire plant, 
but it is only one small st ction Other 
sections are making difftrent W( ives 
and weights foi urulorm linings 01 
womt n s dresses 

They expliin that the factory has 
only lecentlv staittd making print 
goods loi civilian consumption Foi 
thie e V e u s Russi 111 w ome n h ive been 
wearing then old clothes And who 
will get this limited new supply^ Ihe 
shops maint lined by those lactones 
or 111 ms which hive overlulfiilcd 
their norms Agiin we see how little 
money means m the Soviet Union 
It vou don’t work m such a lucky 
factors it IS almost impossible to 
bu\ such a dress at any price 

lhat evening we go to the local 
opera house (new, and well done with 
Oriental decorations copied from 
ancient Uzbek designs) for a concert 
They give, especially for us, one act 
ot an opera based on an incident in 
UzU k history 

Watching the opera I begin to 
realize that the most admirable thing 
about the whole Soviet Union is 
what we might call its colonial policy 
— Its relationships with the smaller 
and sometimes backward laces This 
is partly accounted foi by the f ict that 
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Russnn<i historicall> have fcM race 
prcjudii es 

Insttad of Jim-ci owing the wciker 
pt opks, the Russians lean ovci Inck- 
waid to give them titles and oil ices 
At fiist I jumped to the conclusion 
that the native oHiceholdcis were 
stooges dressed up and pi o\ idcd with 
fanes oihces but with little real power 
Bu we learn that the Piemier of this 
Republic IS an Uzbek and a smart 
one — no stooge, but an old-time 
Bolshevik with a steel-trap mind, 
highly lespected in the Paity coun- 
cils 

The next day they offer a brief toui 
in the Oriental quiitti of Pasukciit 
\\e diive through the broad street 
of the new Russian town to th< old 
citv which is a 1 ibvnnth of winding 
illevs like those in the Aiab \h dinas 
in ]\oith Afiica oi the old qu utei of 
Jerusalem But ju t outside this old 
citv ue two be iutiful new white 
buildings, both ornamented with 
Uzbek designs — the post olhee and 
a huge cinema Ihe Russians have 
put then two most beautiful modem 
buildings next to the native qu liter 
instead of in the center of then own 
section of Tashkent 

Jalk uith an InldkttiuU 

At. rut opera th it night we see 
something called Ulug-Betf, which is 
a siors of Tamerlane and his times 
Between the acts we are taken into 
the banquet room (ves, God help us, 
the usu I tible is liid) to meet the 
composer, a slendti young Russian 
intellectual who has arranged these 
primitive Oriental tunes for a beauti- 
ful b diet His wih , a handsome but 
worn-look ig girl, who has written 
the words— not in Russian mind 
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vou but in Uzbek— is here to ex- 
pliin ihc plot to Erie 

Hex English is fluent and beautiful 
If she hadn’t told us she learned it in 
America where she spent a few years 
as a child (undoubtedly during the 
Revolution) I would have guessed 
she had learned it it Oxford 

We are fascinitcd by them both 
The opeia is a lovdv thing Here are 
two young intc llectuals, inteiested 
in the theater, who n any othei coun 
tr\ would gravitiK to its inetiopolis 
She tdls us c isuallv that once they 
lived in Leningrad 

What brought them down here to 
the f nds of the e ar th-’ 

“Do you like 1 ishkc nt^” we ask 
“\cs,” she answers, a little we n dy 
Thcie IS much nntcinl for her hus 
band’s work in the old lutive songs, 
and, of couisc she is busy, lor she 
had to Icirn Uzbek in order to write 
the verses Thev left Leningrad for 
Tashkent si^ven \c irs ago 

I count back 1 h it would m ikc V 
1937 , the vedi of the puigcs People 
wcie exiled for knowing foi eigne rs 
This gill, with hei beautiful English 
and h( r cosmopolitan manneis, surely 
must have known many I isked if 
she h icf left for political reasons 
“]\o,” she siys ‘We hnve our 
work And in Russia one shojild go 
where one is most useful Here there 
IS much to be done ’ 

At this point the Vice-Premier and 
Kirilov come up to talk to Eric After 
a few minutes Eric breaks aw ly and 
suggests to the giil that they troll in 
the fover w ith the ci owd Kirilov and 
the big \Kc-Preinier evei- ittentivc 
hosts, get him between then for the 
stroll 

So now 1 see that person il happi 
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ness counts for little Loyalty to the 
Party, to the leader, to the cause are 
all You go where you aie sent If you 
should hnd yourstll in Tashkent, you 
may then be most useful for the rest 
of youi life in the baking heat writ- 
ing beautiful operas which only 
Uzbeks heai, in woids which only 
they understand, to do sour small 
ind quickly forgotten part in gising 
s(h nsptct to what was once a hall- 
si\ igt tribe 

i/ic Conti ast of Capitalism 

Ni \T MORNiNC , as we start by plane 
for Ichei in, I lollow the custom of 
all c 01 K spond( nts k av ing Russi a 
which IS to divide anion'*’ my col- 
ic igiics all my woildly goods (unpur- 
th is i])k in Riissi i) tv t pt tlie clothe s 
onmybuk Toi diys the y line bteu 
looking covetously at my extra note- 
books, spin socks, shoits pencils, 
paper clips, shuts, h mdke rchiefs, 
tooth paste 

Armed b ick in Ichci in wc spent 
the iltcrnoon using ouisclves as lib- 
oi itoiy guinc i pigs Wc hid just 
come from six luggcd weeks of social- 
ism, diluted only by Soviet cham- 
ptgnc What were the things which 
would strike us most yividly on oui 
ictuin to capitalism-* 

Fust of all \ * le the shops As we 
hid passed through Ichei m tn 
loutc to Moscow and fresh from 
America, It he ran had struck us as 
one of the world’s slum arris, as in 
point of fact It IS lodiy oui eyes 
feasted on the wonderful little shop- 
windows, piled high wi h fruit — pink 
meat hanging from butchers’ pegs — 
windows of sciew drivers a id saws oi 
new clothing This disreputable sink- 
hole of the capitalist world was by 
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contrast with the empty shops of the 
Soyiet Union a Dickens description 
of Christmas plenty 

Now for the people, here in what 
we had called shabby Iran a majority 
of the people we saw on the sidewalks 
were much better dressed About one 
in ten was in rags and tatters — 
worse than anything we had seen 
over the border For Soviet rags are 
never quite th it — they are alwivs 
clean and mitly mended And in 
Russia there had been no beggars — 
theie hid been a robust sell respect 
which we liked 

Th It night we had our final Soviet 
dinner as guests of the Soviet Aii!i- 
bnss idor Here 1 uc made eisily the 
best si)eech of out tiip He thanked 
the Russians foi then gient hospital 
ity He told them th( v hid not only 
given us then best l)ut that they had 
in ev 1 1 y respect fulhlled the 11 pi omise 
that he might go where he liked and 
see what he wished Some of the 
tow ns we h id yisitcd, he iid, h ad not 
been open for loieigners since 1926 
If he had a regret, it was only that 
in the past there had been so much 
suspicion of foreigners that outsiders 
hid seen little of Russia He hoped 
that in the future Amei leans could 
travel ]ust as freely in Russia as Rus 
sians m ly ti ayel in Ame 1 ica 

1 he Ambassador hastily said that 
we vsould now pioceed to discuss eeo 
noinic ni liters, because Mi Johnston 
had been inyited to Russia as a busi 
nessman So we did 

This ends my icport on the Rus 
SI ins ind her e are my conclusions 1 
should add that these as well is the 
ge lie ral yiew point of this book 11 e en- 
tirely my own and not to be charged 
against my good friend Er ic JoJmston 
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An\ close relations with the Soviet 
Ijnion ait haus^ht with consider iblc 
dtni^cr to us until Ameiicin re- 
porters sjet the same fieedom to 
travel about Russia, talk to the people 
unmolested by spies, and report to 
their homeland with that same free- 
dom fiom politic il censoiship thit 
they er jov in Enejlind and othei tree 
nations This must also apph to 
Euiope in territory occupied oi il 
hliated w ith the Sov u t Li nion C oi 
lespondents ahioad ire the eais ind 
e\es of our Democi icv If we aie to 
help build up Russn, our people ue 
entitled to complete le ports liom pu ss 
epiesentatives of oui own choosing 
on what we aie helpini, to build 

We should remem be i that Riissi i 
IS entitled to a Europe which is not 
hostile to her We should ilso le- 
inembci that while \merican ud in 
buildinsf back hei de strove cl nidus 
tries IS hitrhly desii ifile to Russii it 
IS not indispe ns ible She w ill not sw ip 
It for what she consideis her secuiity 
in the new woild 

She IS, howcvei, in a mood to 
afcept decent compioiniscs But il, 
as oui aimies are in Luiopc while 
this settlement is beini? woiked out, 
we find that we can t £,et evei> thing 


we want, wc would be childishly 
stupid to efct mad, pick up our toys 
and go home 

If w e dec ide it is wise to do business 
with the Russians we can trust them 
to keep then end of any fmincial 
bargain They are a pioud people, 
and can be counted on to pay on the 
nose before the tenth of the month 

But any business deals should de- 
pend on then aims in Europe and 
\sn We should extend no ciedit to 
Russia until it becomes much ck arer 
than it IS now that he i ultimate inten- 
tions ue peaceable 

I think these intentions will turn 
out to lie fiiendlv Howcvei, il we 
move OUI irmies out of Euiope b( foic 
the Continent is stibili/cd, and if 
disoidci b'oodshec and iiots then 
ensue, the Russims will move into 
am such politic il v leuum \ftti all, 
ihe^ are not stupid Russi i for the 
pie sent acids no moic leiiitoi), but 
badly iii eds sever il dec ides of pe ice 
She is howevci, still pligued with 
suspicions of the c ipit ilist world and 
needs to be de dt with on a basis 
of delicately balanced firmness and 
friendliness I he Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has done an excellent job of 
this to d ite 
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i iiTLi bov ind girl who li\cd next door to a nudist colon> found a 
knolhok one day The littli giil took the first look “What are they^ ’ 
the littie bo> asked Men or womcn^” 

I don t know,” she replied, they haven’t any clothes on ” 


— Contributed by Robert Carton 
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hat the Dumbarton Oaks 
Peace Plan Means ^ 


By L ditard R Stettinius 

Ihf (\perts liamed a plan Htie as 
riti/cnb are challenged to unde rbtaiid it, 
discuss It — and do something about it 

★ ★ ★ 

T he si \ivE of the American peo- 
ple m the iiidintc nance of peace 
after this wdi could not be 
i,ieatei Wehitcwai Yet twice in a 
i»cnei xtion we have been forced to 
fight to defend oui fieedoin and our 
Mill inteiests agunst poweiful ag- 
gresboib 

Oui young men aic gi\ing their 
li\cs dill) because we and othei 
peace lo\ mg nations did not succeed 
iftei the last wai in organizing and 
maintaining peace It is up to us to 
see that then sons — and ours — are 
not forced to give their lives m an 
sOthei great wax 25 years from now 
In this wai we weic attacked last 
by the aggressors and we have been 
able to fight them lar fiom oui own 
soil The range of the airplane and 
the new weapons alicady developed 
make cei (.am that next time — a we 
permit a next time -- the devastation 
ctf war will be brought to our own 
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homes and oui own soil \e\t time — 
if we pc unit a next time it is 
likely that the Lnited States will be 
atticked fiist, not last, b) an ag 
gressor nation 

After we have won this w ii we 
shall have only one altei native to 
prepaiing foi the next war That is to 
pi event the next wai It is impel ative 
that we stai t now \\ e can do it onlv 
bv planning and developing, in co 
opei ition with the other peac- lov ing 
peoples ol the woild, an oiganized 
peace that will leallv v\oik 

I 

A sound peace plan must be based 
on the f lets as thev ire and aimed at 
the realization of oui ideals foi a 
peaceful woild Both ol these le- 
quirements, I think, are met by the 
pioposals which weie drafted last 
summei and fall at Dumbarton Oaks 
in Washington by representatives of 
the United States, Gieat Biitain, the 
Soviet Union and China I wish heie 
to state what I believe to be the plan s 
animating spirit and its piactical 
operating value 
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Organization to apply pressure to 
any offending state by such non 
military means as “the severance of 
diplomatic and economic reHtions’’ 
and “complete or partial inttiiup- 
tion of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio and other means of 
communication ’* 

If these further means are not 
enough, the Secuiity Council is tm- 
poweied to take military action ‘ by 
air naval or land forces ” 

The membeis of the new Inter- 
national Organization would agree, 
in the Chartei itself that throughout 
these efforts the Security Council 
would be acting “on their behalf’* 
They would also agiee to assume the 
obligation to make “armed forces” 
and “facilities ’ and “assistance” 
avail ible to the Security Council 
‘ on its call” and in accordance with 
special agreements previously con 
eluded To insure effective employ- 
ment of these forces the Security 
Council is to be provided with a 
Military Staff Committee composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the pt i ina- 
nent member nations of the Couneil 
or their representatives 

The Security Council is thus given 
powers which the Council of the 
league of Nations did not possess 
The League s powers proved too 
weak It is surely evident that 
stronger powers are necessary 

On the other hand, these stronger 
powers do not produce what some 
commentators have described as an 
“Irresponsible and Uncontiollable 
Great-Power Super State ’ 1 he Plan 
contains many checks to the contiary 
For example 

(i) The Security Council cannot 
call upon any state for armed 
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foices except to an extent agreed 
upon beforehand by that state it- 
self Each stite will determine its 
own intern itional contribution of 
armed foiccs through a special 
agreement or agreements signed 
by Itself and latified by its own 
constitutional piocesses lhat is, 
the Dumbaiton Oaks Plan leaves 
each state fiee set its own limit 
upon the quantity and quilitv of 
the armed forces and other mili- 
tary 1 icilities md assistance that 
It will furnish to the Seeui ity 
Council Ihe Security Council 
cannot requiie it to go btvond 
that limit The Security Council 
does not in an\ wav become the 
aibiti iry master ol the woild s 
militny resouiccs ( 2 ) The great 
powciswho ue to be the hve per- 
il! men t membtis of the Security 
Council do not constitute a ma- 
‘^oritv of the C ouncil Anv decision 
of the Council would theicloic re 
quiic the affirmative votes ol at 
least some of the six nonptrma- 
nent membeis (g) In the Geneial 
Asscinblv the smallei powers, 
with their overwhelming majority 
of the membciship, may adopt a 
recommendation on a question of 
peice before that question uses 
foi action m the Security Council 
The General \ssembly is to meet 
at least once a yeai It may meet 
oftene 1 1 1 is to 1 1 ceiv'e annual and 
special repoils from the Security 
C ouncil and h is tht power to con- 
sider them and to express either its 
approval or dissent 
Agreement among the great pow- 
ers is an essential condition of peace 
At the same time, the opportunity of 
the smaller powers, under the Dum- 
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barton Oaks Plan, to stand sentinel 
over the behavior of the Gjreat powers 
IS surely far s;rcater than it ever could 
be in a world left unorganized and 
planlessly open to predatory aggres- 
sion 

III 

The third corner of the peace plan 
is the essential complement ol the 
second 1 o prevent and suppress 
wars IS not enough, just as winning 
this wai will not of itself bring us 
listing peace If we aie to have last- 
ing peace we have to build peace We 
have to build it stone by stone con- 
tinuously over the veais within the 
fiamework of such an Organization 
as that proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks We have to make peace with the 
simc strong puipose and the same 
united effoit which we have given to 
makinff ivar 

In this field the General Assembly 
of all the member slates of the pro 
posed Lnittd Nations International 
(^rganizilion will be the highest 
repiescntatne body in the world It 
will ripicscnt the ideal of a common 
woild humanity, and a common 
woild puipose to promote in tei na- 
tional cooperation, extend the rule 
of law in international relations and 
advance the material and cultural 
welfaie of ill men 

The function of the Assembly a a 
fiee foium of all peace loving nations 
md its wide powers of investigation 
and lecommendation aie in them 
selves poweifiil weapons for peace in 
an age when public opinion can be 
mst intancously mobilized by press 
and radio 

But the Assembly will also have at 
Its comn and an effective instrument 
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of continuous action m building 
peace This is the Economic and So 
cial Council to be created under the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 

This arm of the Gem ral Assemblv 
is provided for in recognition of i 
great fact which increasingly charac 
ttrizes the international life of our 
times It is the fact that the whole 
world IS more and more one single 
area of interdependent technological 
inventions, industrial methods, mai- 
ketmg problems and then related so 
cial effects This interdependence 
destroys any equilibrium that may 
ever have existed between so called 
“advanced countries and “back 
ward” countries It means either uni- 
versal economic friction which will 
disrupt the world toward wai or uni 
versal economic cooperation which 
will harmoni/e the world toward 
peace Failure to recognize this fict 
after the last war was one of the lea 
sons w hy this w ar got star ted 

The Economic and Social Council 
is to be elected without help of the 
Security C ouncil, by the Gent i al \s 
sembly of all states It is to consist ol 
representatives of 18 states holding 
then posts for three vear terms It 
has no power of compulsion By vol 
untary means it is under the direc 
tion of the Assembly, to “facilitate 
solutions of inter nitional economic, 
social and other humanitaiian prob 
lems and to “piomotc lespect for 
hum in lights and fundamental free- 
doms ” 

It will create commissions in all 
fields of economic and social activ ity 
that It may consider appropiiate 
Ihe members of these commissions 
will not be political or diplomatic 
delegates They will be technic il ex 
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ptrts They will lurnish professional 
advice to iht Lconomic and Social 
Council and to the Asseml^lv There 
will he a secrctaiiat and research 
stall foi all pio]ccts 

The Assembly and its Economic 
and Social Council will also provide 
a center for coordinating the numer- 
ous separate speci ilizcd international 
ors: mizations now or here iftcr op- 
^latinq for economic and sociil pro 
gitssivr purposes 

Theie is the International Labor 
Oiganization with its long record of 
successful service to sound libor 
causes Tlicie is the proposed United 
IS Uions Food iiid Agriculture Oi 
ginizition with its heavy d itv of 
service both to the lo(>d producers of 
agr icultui al counti les incl to the food- 
consumer s of ill countries Ihcre 
is the proposed Int< rn itionil Mon- 
et ii> Kind and the proposed In- 
ter nilional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development with their highly 
difhcult anci delicate responsibilities 
toward the worlds cuirencus ind 
the worlds investment funds I ndei 
discussion also are new intern itiori il 
specialized” oig inizations in ivii 
tion in cartel coritiol, in he ilth in 
educition, in wire and wireless eom- 
rnumcitions, in foreign ti ide, ind in 
rnmv individual agiicultui d and In- 
dus tri il commodities 

All these organizations clearly, are 
but so many spokes to the intern i- 
lional wheel They need a hub The 
Dun 1)11 ton Oaks Plan authorizes 
the Assembly to act as that hub with 
thf* Lconomic and Sociil Council 
as its pn leipal operating mecha- 
nism It provides that all specialized 
intern itional organizations shall be 
brought into rel itionship with the 


new general International Organiza- 
tion through igreements with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council under the 
approval of the General Assembly It 
prov ides further that the I conomic 
and Social Council shall receive re- 
ports from the specialized interna- 
tional organizations and sh ill, under 
the General Assembly’s authority, co- 
ordinate their policies and activities 

Here for the fiist tune we sec the 
possible emergence of m advisory 
Economic Gentr il Stall of the \\ oild 

It can be soundly hoped that the 
recommendations of the G( ntril As- 
st inblv and its Lconomic md Socul 
Council, proceeding from what will 
be the concenti itcd he idquuteis of 
the worlds economic md social 
thought, will promptlv icuh the 
form of wideh ratihcd tie itics and 
agi cements m ik ng foi fullci cm- 
plovment and higher stinduds of 
living in ill countries J he attain- 
ment of these objective is indis 
pc usable to building a pe icc that 
w ill 1 ist 

I\ 

I now come to the fourth comer of 
the square on which the Dumhuton 
C^iks Proposils would ciect ar edi- 
fice of pe icJul international rela- 
tions 

Ihis IS the progressive reduction 
of imaments, which in the modern 
woi Id have bee omc a ci ushing b irdcn 
on the resources of all n i lions If we, 
in this country, for cximplc, coulci 
have used foi pioductive peacetime 
purposes only e:)ne h ilf of what we 
have devoted to arms for this war, we 
would have advanced beyond meas- 
ure the stand ird of living of the 
American people And ifter this wir 
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IS won, the fate of economic advance- 
ment for ourselves and for all peoples 
will be detei mined in important 
measure by the rate of armaments 
reduction that the nations of the 
world are able to achieve 

The General Assembly of the new 
International Organization is to 
“consider the general principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regula- 
tion of armaments ” The Security 
Council IS to go further In order to 
achieve “the least diversion of the 
world s human and economic le- 
sources for armaments,” it is to for- 
mulate “plans foi the establishment 
of a system of regulation of arma- 
ments” and it IS to submit those plans 
to all members of the new InU na- 
tional Organization 

It IS not proposed this time that the 
United States or iny other members 
of the new International Organizi- 
tion shall dis urn as an example It is 
pioposed that all members of the 
Organization shall travel the road to 
gethei ind at the fastest possible 
joint pace 

No nation, however, is likely to 
travel either fast or far on this road 
until it feels able to place full rcli 
ance tor its security on the Interna- 
tional Organization The nations of 
the world will give up guns only in so 
far as they make the new Oigamza 
tion work, as they gradually build up 
a living body of international law, 
as they create and operate effective 
joint instrumentalities to keep the 
peace, and as they develop strong and 
sure means of economic and social 
cooperation to their mutual benefit 
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Thus the fourth corner of the peace 
plan is dependent upon the other 
three 

V 

Such IS the plan I think it takes 
into account both the world’s stub- 
born realities and the world’s un- 
quenchable aspirations Nor is it 
deficient, I am certain, in what the 
authors of the Declaration of In 
dependence rightly called “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind 
No other peace plan in history has 
lx cn so fully exposed to the impact of 
those opinions 

The proposals emerged from then 
Dumbarton O iks stage on October 9 
of last year They were disseminatecl 
to the whole world For months now 
they have been the subject of studv 
by all governments, by the press and 
riclio ind by individuals and groups 
in all countries Ihey will go m due 
course to a conference ol the nations 
w Inch are fighting this w ar to build i 
world of freedom and pe ce Ihev 
will then go to their home coun 
tries for appiov al by their Ic gislatuies 
or other appr opr rite go\einmental 
bodies 

We seek a calm and considered 
and complete popular judgment upon 
this plan and then, if it is approved 
and ratified, a solid eflective support 
for It not merely by governments but 
by peoples In the end it is they^ and 
only they^ who by their determined 
purpose, their understanding and 
their continuing loyalty can bring to 
the world peace, security and prog- 
ress 
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S T\ciNG an invasion, like cookini^ 
a dinnci is largely a mattu of 
timms^ Someone has to hquie it 
all out in advance, and st u t thinqs at 
various precise moments in oidti to 
come out even 

In cooking, let us siy, evervthmcf is 
timed to the turkev , in an inv ision, 
such as that of Ley te, to the air sti ip 
Until \ou have a landing field fioin 
which you can opei Ue comb it planes, 
you have not established an invasion 
The Leyte timetable cillcd foi the 
111 stiip on Calusan Pcmnsuli, five 
miles from the eapilal city of I iclo 
ban to be leady on A Day plus five 
— five divs aftei the first assault 
troops went ashore It was A jilus 
lour when I ai rived at Calaisan lioin 
Red Beach I wanted to see how an 
airdiome could be established in 
enemy territory in five davs I could 
not know that I was settling into a 

iiiiiiiiiiifi 

Luc lEN IlLnB\RD wiit( I diul motion pic 
ture piodiicci was in Aiistrilia and New 
Guinea with our eaily continijents and 
wrote two notable articles which appeared 
in The Readeiifc Di^,est Thr lightcis at 
Humpty Doo Decembei, ’42, and 'Van 
kee Machine Shop in the Bush Januiiv 
*43 While producing the movie ( un^ 
nof Mr Hubbard acquired great ad 
miration for Colonel Evans Carlson and 
wrote an article on that fabulous ofliccr and 
his raiders wl ch appealed in the Digest in 
December ’43 Mr Hubbard landed with 
the assault troops in the Philippines on 
A Day, on an official mission 


ringside seat it one of the most 
drimitie ind ciucial episodes of the 
entire P icific war — -an action which 
might have mcint disastei to the 
whole Philippine idventuic 

Caldisan Peninsula is practically 
level, and the water table lies only 18 
inches below the suificc so that il 
you dig a two loot foxhole voii soon 
have a si\ inch well An an strip 
there couM at best be a tiim slice of 
coi il or metal laid ujion a lellv mold 
At Its worst It could be the jelly 

1 found an F nginecrs C onstruction 
Biftahon wrestling with the problem 
of making a militiiy iiidroinr out of 
what had been a small civihin air 
poit only partly improved bv tie 
[aps into a sea of thin bhek mud 
trucks were pom mg endless loads of 
crushed coral which disapjx iied like 
chunks of vanilla ice ciearn into a 
saisapaiilla soda 

Mijor Richard P Davidson and 
his outfit ue competent »nd e\ 
perienced Since lebiuary 1942 the 
outfit had built 1 3 strips in Australia, 
then moved northward, diojipin" aii- 
fields here and there as if sc^wing 
them out of a sack 

Specifications for the Tacloban 
field called for a fairly long strip that 
could handle transports and fighter 
planes Later it was to have another 
strip 1000 feet longer, suitable for 
medium bombers The first strip 
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would be in operation while the sec- 
ond was being built 

The Enginceis unit landed soon 
after the assault tioops, and by ten 
o clock that night had all its equip- 
ment safely ashore Shortly after day- 
light on A plus onCjbulldozeis, trucks 
and rollers weic at work, sometimes 
stopping and sometimes not when 
Jap planes came o\cr The night 
shift worked under lights whencser a 
laid was not in progitss 

Then late in the iftcinoon of A- 
pl us three an oidci e ime to hold 
everything The longei stiip was 
wanted at once 

It w IS impossibh to extend the 
lunwav on which the Battalion had 
done ill Its woik, because it ended in 
a svN imp Davidsons suptnois cut 
ihiough this diflieultv by diiecting 
th It a long strip be put catty cornered 
acrcss the field 

“\ou leali/e, eif couise,’ said Da- 
vidson quietly , ‘th it v ou h ive thi ow n 
away piacticilh cverv thing we \e 
done to date Ihis way you wont 
have any stiip bv \ plus-five It 11 
take five davs, stilting fiom now 
A j)lus-eif lit ” 

‘ Well, Air Forces wants it ” And 
th It was th It 

The trucks changed fiom hauling 
coi il to hauling sand 1 hey con- 
tinued all night, next day switched 
bark to coi il A hard surface was 
reilled over about hall the track 
During the night of A-plus four they 
began bringing in moie sand for the 
other end By morning of A-plus five 
about 3000 feet of 1 unway had been 
lolled The noith end was six inches 
deep in loose blick sand From the 
air, It must have looked smooth and 
safe to land on 
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Suddenly a nondescript aggrega- 
tion of planes appealed out of no 
where and began ending the area 

We thought this was it — the Japs* 
first mass air attack Tentative ack- 
ack reached long, graceful fingers 
upwaid, then stopped The gunners 
saw what we all saw now These were 
American Navy planes, and they 
wanted to land They had to land — 
on that strip, 01 in the swamps, or in 
the sea 

For the great naval battle of the 
Philippine s was on These planes, 
from foul small carriers, had been 
attacking the Jap fleet They h id no 
more gis One of their cairius hid 
been sunk, and the others w ci e under 
attack by a V istly superior J ip foice 
Ihey were coming down somuthere 
m a veiy few 1 imiites’ The pilots 
wanted to lefiul, gi ib some bombs 
and go back They knew Tacloban 
field h id not been opened, but there 
was no choice 

Now plmes can’t just settle down 
on a military an drome like ducks on 
a pond and take off again They 
must hive communications to guide 
them in, ind seivite squadions to 
lefuel them, reload machine guns and 
bomb racks, make repairs, givi Inst 
aid to the wounded, and an aiidiome 
squadion to operate a control tower 
and designate where planes are to 
park None of these had been set up 

The planes overhead quickly 
foimed a landing pattern and the 
ill St in line came in to land It 
touched Its wheels daintily to the 
hard poition of the 1 unway and sped 
tow aid the soft end Watcheis on the 
field 1 in out and tried to flag it down 
The jiilot gave his plane the bi ikes, 
but It tore into the solt stieteh, somei- 
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saulled heavily and came to rest 
upside down v\ ith w heels spinning 
The next plane, ilready dropping 
for a landing, buzzed the field instead 
and with roaring motor zoomed out 
of harm’s wav Then the w hole land- 
ing pattern broke up, like a flight of 
buds dt the first ciack of a shotgun 
Theie was a babble of questions over 
the radio \\ hether to chance landing 
despite the wrecked plane now block- 
ing the runwav, oi hit the drink, oi 
make a last desperate effort to find 
a collier — the choices were ill bid 
Suddenlv a new voice cut in on the 
pilots wavelength 

Navv plines Navy planes This 
IS Tacloban iir strip beneath you 
Can vou hear me-* Come in please ’ 
‘\es, ves Goon Over 
‘ Continue ending field Identify 
V our selves as vou pass over ” 

The deliberate voice went on with 
technical landing instructions, warn- 
ing of the soft smd, living out the 
be^t course \ C 2 wrecker dragged 
the damaged ]d 1 me from the runway 
The pattern quickly re loimed and 
the first plane was called in Before 
this new arrival had cleared the run 
w IV , the next w as hitting the giound 
Others followed m swift succession, 
the v'oice ov er the radio guiding them 
in 

The voice belonged to a young An 
Forces officer , 1 1 Edward \\ on id, of 
Savville, Long Island, whose pres- 
ence on the field at that time — m a 
radio ]ecp — was sheer good luck 
Worrad was attached to the Fightci 
Control I ater, when Army fighter 
planes were operating at laclobin. 
It would be hi*^ job to help direct by 
1 idio their interception of the enemy 
On this morning he was just hmgmg 


around to see how the field was get- 
ting on Lt Russell Forrester of the 
Navy, from Austin, Texas, also just 
happened to be there with a radio 
jeep 

A radio Inison officer who was 
waiting for the field communications 
to be set up, Foirestci had been biting 
his fingernails three diys and 
cursing his luck at being marooned 
ashore when things were happening 
on the w atei He h id come ov er from 
the landing area just to take a wistlul 
look at the tr mspoit licet dotting San 
Pedro bav ind mivbe to see a Jap 
plane or two get dunked by ack ack 
fire 

Now Worrad and Forrester put 
then jeeps md their he ids together 
Between them the> converted whit 
might hive been a chsister into a 
mijoi fietor in the ultimate lout of 
the Jap fleet Worrad on his ridio, 
took the planes in the an loiicstei 
^ot the fleet Control Ship on his 
A sergeant thev hid never seen be- 
foic lan up — Sam Hilpein Service 
Squadion, from Biooklvn He had 
been to \n Operilions Schoo’ md 
knew the ropes The> took him into 
the firn Halpein checked the planes 
as Worrad guided them in 

In all, several score plants came 
down Some crashed, some burned, 
some banged into wieeks already on 
the field But most of them got down 
safelv Onlv eight were completely 
wrecked Not a pilot was killed, and 
only one was injured at all badly 

Meanwhile an iinpiompt i organ- 
ization had sprung ud, no one knew 
just how AVhen a plane turned over, 
men rushed to lift the tail and get the 
pilot out When a plane caught fire 
they dashed in to put out the flames 
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But the planes did not come to 
stay As fast as a quickly improvised 
service squadron could gas them up 
and hang bombs on them they took 
off There were no bombs ashore 
when the planes came in, but within 
two hours an I ST brought in a load 
Halpern lost all count of take-offs and 
landings as the planes made trip after 
trip to continue pounding the Jap 
fleet These were Navy planes, serv- 
iced off the cuff by Army units uttei ly 
unfamiliar with them, put into the 
air by an Army officer then directed 
bv Navy lighter Control thiough 
Lieu ten int Fori ester 

By now the Japs’ fleet was heading 
hick thiough the Sibuvan Sea \ndit 
w IS these planes fiom Tacloban that 
kept oil their tail and guided other 
striking lor CCS to them \ battleship 
and \ ciuisei were repoited in sinking 
condition, and others were damaged 
- the woik solely of the planes from 
1 aclobiii 

In their h iste to be in at the kill, 
pi uies took off upw ind or downwind, 
dep nding on which end of the field 
h ippened to have a wreck on it at the 
time Once a torpedo bombei landed 
from one direction just as a fighter 
zoomed ovci it in a take-off fiom the 
opposite end of the fit Id 

Gas and oil trucks and ambulances 
kept up a steady giind, the drivers 
leaping out to hit the dut when Jap 
»sti afers and bombers c une o\ ei Dui - 
1 ng the d ly thei e w ei e a dozen enemy 
r lids Once three Jap fighters came 
in so low th It Halpern gave them the 
green light from his improvised tower, 
thinking tht \ w ere our s 

lor a bieUhless half hour just be 
fore noon, all planes w ere flagged off 
and an echelon of tiactc»rs — eight 


graders and four rollers — stalked 
slowly down the field, flattening out 
the furrows plowed up by crashing 
planes Then they wheeled off with 
parade ground precision, and the 
planes whizzed again 

Through it all, Forrester and Wor- 
rad never left their jeeps As the day 
wore on, a lot of Army rank wanted 
to take over Forrester radioed the 
Admiral’s aide about it, and asked 
for orders By now his jeep had been 
officially christened “Base Forrester” 
and there wasn’t a plane or ship 
within 50 miles that had not picked 
up some of the “hot” messages be- 
tween “Base loircstei” and Hei 
cules,” the Conti ol Ship stition 
A little later Hercules give the 
Aclmii il s reply 

‘C lUing Base Forrcstei Ihis is 
Hei cules \ ou are in control Rey^eat, 

you 'are in contiol That 

IS all ” 

‘ Soiiv, sii,” W^oiiad, the voung 
Army lieutenant, told an indignant 
colonel “I’m just woiking lor the 
Navv 1 hey’rc Nav / planes sir 
The firm of \\oriad. Ion ester &. 
Hilpern kept shoj^ until midnight, 
opened up again at daybreak and 
St Vi ed m business until 4 ^o the next 
afternoon Then the First le im took 
ovei at lacloban, with standard aii- 
diome staff and equipment, and Base 
Fori ester folded up forevei And this 
was the last message that cime over 
the loudspeakei 

“Calling Base lorrester This is 
Hercules speaking Lieutenant 1 01 
roster, the Admiral sends his com 
mendition You and those with vou 
have undoubtedlv saved in my li\es 
md many planes That is all ” 

It w IS enough 
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T he city jail was a small buck 
buildine;, covered with ivy 
rather attrictive from the out- 
side But as the federal inspector and 
I stepped inside, a nauseating stench 
struck us 

A rheum\ eyed old turnkey stum- 
bled to his feet ‘ Whaddya want^” 
‘Wed like to sec y our juvenile sec- 
tion 

‘ Upstiirs ” 

We entered a baired dark corridor 
onto which four tiny pitch-black cells 
opened The pi ice reeked fiom a 
toilet which had overflowed into the 
corridor Standing in the overflow 
clinging to the bais and blinking at us 
in desperate nope were two bovs 
One, a cripple was charged with 
pc^tv theft and aw aiting coui t action 
1 ht other, a tall handsome boy, had 
been in jail for 31 days He couldn t 
pav a fine for a pettv offense 

n e beam of my flashlight revealed 
the bovs bunks On them were only 
bare mattresses indescribably filthy, 
crawling with vermin The boys’ 
faces 'ind necks were covered with 
bites 

“What kind of food do you get^” 
I asked 

“Mostly fried potatoes or boiled 
beans,” said the older boy 

He g< tured toward two plates of 


untouched food Cockroaches were 
swarming over them 

The women’s cell block, a flight 
farther up, was even smaller and 
more suffocating Matti esses were 
cal ed with dirt and stained Giils 
whose only offense mav have been 
playing hooky share this hole with 
prostitutes and other haidcned fe- 
male offenders, and the insane On 
one wall a lecent inmate a giil of 16, 
had SCI aw led over and over If 1 
don t get out of hexe 1 11 go nuts ’ 
Ihis countv, like hundreds of oth 
^ers all over the countrv, has no ]u 
venile detention home where chil- 
dren awaiting court action mav be 
held In many states this is because 
of the vicious fee sysum, under which 
a justice of the peace must irv c ises 
to make profits and the sheriff musf 
have prisoners in jail to male money 
feeding them So into the reeking 
county jail the children go, c vicious 
crime school m which lhc\ must stay 
for days, sometimts months — their 
fate postponed bv courts, welfare 
agencies and an indifferent public 
I have traveled hundreds of miles 
visiting jdils with an inspector of the 
Federal Bureau of Piisons In W ash- 
ington, D C , I studied the reports 
of other inspectors Almost cveiy- 
where the story is the same 
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Some of the children are serious 
lawbreakers av^aiting transfer to re- 
formatories But they too should be 
held in clean, cheerful places of de- 
tention Many are runaways, curfew 
violators, school tiuants Some are 
simply witnesses Others aie thrown 
in by their own shiftless parents as 
“difficult Still others, deserted by 
their parents, btwildeied and home- 
less, are forced to wait in jail for 
foster-home plact ment 

Few Jills have separate quarters 
for childi en 1 1 emember Billy , blond, 
clean cut, blue eyed, who was sitting 
on the top bunk of a gloomv cell in 
a tier with men prisoneis He had 
pushed the giimc caked mattress off 
and wis desperitely swatting bugs as 
they crawled up the wall His un 
touched dinner of cabbage and 
stewed tomatoes in a tin dish stood 
on the flooi 

‘ He s been like that a whole dav, ’ 
the jailer said ‘ \in t et am t slept 
Came fiom a clean home ’ 

‘ Don’t his parents know 1 asked 
“Suie, his dad put him in He savs 
the kid forged a small cheek on him 
Wouldn t you think he d bail him 
out, keep him at home till court sits'* 
The kid needs a leforinateiry term, 
suie But tilde ain’t no cuie m this 
so lar as I can se e 

Ai d theic was Jim, a frccklc-faced 
boy in anothci city ]ail He had 
helped to steal an auto and was 
awaiting tiansfcr to a refoimatory 
His cell-block mate was a prostitute 
with whom he was playing caids A 
rear dooi was open into another cell 
block full of staling men prisoners, 
one of whom w is sentenced to 20 
years m the penitentiary The boy 
was m peiil not only fiom the woman 
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but also from possible attacks by the 
men The jailer had turned all these 
prisoners loose in the corridors, locked 
the jail and gone out to work in his 
garden 

Reports from fedt ral jail inspectors 
all oyer the country tell of boys as 
young as eight locked in jails One 
boy of ten, found by an inspector, 
beseeched pitifully “Mister, please 
get me out of here ITl be a good 
boy ” The child was a chronic school 
truant The jailor leferred to him is 
an “habitual criminal ” The inspec- 
tois tell, too, of frightened little giils 
of ten or 12 locked in cells opposite 
hardened men from whose eves, 
voices and gestures theie w^s no 
t sc ipe 

I’ve seen young girls locked m on 
top floors of partly woodtn fiu- 
hi/ud jails that had no night jiilei, 
no matron, and only intei initu nt 
dav seryice One such giil, ij hid 
been entirtlv alone foi moie thm i 
month m the siknt choking dimness 
ol her cell When wc entered she 
spr ing up and burst into tears ‘ Don t 
go, talk to me she begged 

A girl prisoner in the West was 
mentally unbalancea and proved ob- 
streperous The sheriff, not realizing 
the girl s mental condition, disci 
phned her Hti arms were ciosstd 
and stiappcd, her clothes were taken 
horn her and she was left in hei cell 
nude, exposed to the view ol mile 
employes 

Why doesn’t the Federal Buieau 
of Piisoners do something to clean 
up these filthy, degrading jails^ 1 
put the question to Miss Nina Km- 
sella, executive assistant to the direc 
tor of the Bureau and supeivisoi of 
jail inspection 
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“The bultdu doesn’t because it 
hdsn t the authority,” she replied 
‘ Only the people of each state can do 
that All wc can do is inspect the 
j'uls rtgularh to deteimine which aie 
lit to be used temporarily for fedeial 
pi isoncrs ’ 

In the \ear ending last May 31, 
Miss Kinsella said, the Bureau in- 
spected moie than 3000 city and 
county jails and workhouses Of these 
It appiovcd onl\ 448, listed a few 
otheis for rcstiicted use, and flatly 
conde nned the rest as unfit 

‘ What is the answer to the chil- 
dien in jail problem'* ’ I asked Jamts 
\ Bennett Diicctor of the L S 
Bureau of Pi isons 

‘ Fust, he siid, “the total police 
must be tiaincd to take child delm 
quents diiectly home whenever pos 
sible 

Second, foi those who cannot 
salelv be taken home and for homeless 
children provide a juvenile deten 
tion home, operated on a budget and 
not on a fee svstern 

‘Third, lor tougher older bovs 
aw uting tianslcr to a lelormatoiy, 
pie vide special regional quarters in 
cooperation with othei counties, oi 


pass a state law to send them to the 
big city jails, which are cleaner and 
better able to hold them 

‘Fourth, set up eflFeetiye machin- 
ery for foster -home placement of the 
homeless And in the meantime make 
sure that children now in jail are not 
being held unnecessarily or treated 
inhumanely 

Eyery state should frame a bill 
like that passed recently in Virginia 
centering authority for all jails in 
one state official Ihis will pm down 
the job to one m'ln on whom the 
taxpayer can put his finger at any 
moment If things go wrong he won t 
be able to pass the buck ’ 

After eyery war there is a wav 2 of 
Hw breaking, especially among boys 
and girls Ihcre was one alter the 
last war and it c lught us unprepared 
Now is the time lor the American 
people to w ike up, tackle this jail 
problem, get it into their postwar 
jiiogrim Womens or g inizations 
could 1 lunch a cr usade County pol- 
iticians are afraid ol them We can t 
dodge It much longer Jail conditions 
arc horrible all across the eoentry 
\ltcr the war, things will be even 
worse uiless we act now 





Just What They Needed 

W HEN a girl applies for admis ion 10 Vassal, a questionnaire is sent 
to her parents A father in a Boston subuib, filling out one ol th-se 
blanks, came to the question, Is she a leader-*” He hesitated, then wrote, 
‘ I am not sure about this but I know she is an excellent follower ” 

A Cw days 1 itei he received this letter from the president of the college 
“As our freshman group next Fall is to contain several hundred leaders, 
we congratulate ourselves that voiii daughter w ill also be a member of the 
eld 5 VVe shall thus be assured ot one good follower ” 

— Th Journal (/} iucatton 
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the Danger Point? 
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T hf la])or situation in this coun- 
try his drifted to the danger 
point Siiikes di( increasing 
1 abor disputes aie piling up faster 
than they can be settled Woikers are 
lestnllul Lmploycis aic angry The 
]iublic IS puzzled md alaiined 

It will not do to eall names — to 
denounce woikeis and unions as ‘un 
jiitiiotie, emploveis is war profit 
leis,” and Gov ti nine iii people as 
bungling buieiiu I Its ’ These groups 
lie ispitiiotic is im other group of 
citi/tns lhe> too have sons and 
biotheis dving on the fighting fionts, 
they too long foi the sp( c dies! pos 
sible victory ind foi a peaceful and 
piosjieious Aiiuiici aftei the war 
\\h>, tluii, do we have this ever 
growing turmoil bitterness and dis 
pute* 1 believe it is beciuse, thiee 
yeais after Peirl Haiboi, we still 
hive no delmite policy toward labor 
dui mg the w ir, o^ pi in for labor after 

iiiiiiiii'fiii 

In the last 35 years Di Leiserson has 
served as a mediator and arbitiator of labor 
disputes in many indiistiics In addition to 
tjein^ chan m in of the National Mediation 
Board, he has served as chairman of the 
Pcti oleum Labor Policy Board, membei of 
the National Labor Relatuns Board and 
chairman of the National Railway I abor 
Pant 1 He is now V isiting Professor of Leo 
nomics at Johns Hopkins Univcisity 


the war We have met each crisis with 
an improv isation which, while patch- 
ing the immediate breach, has gen- 
erated new misundei standings 

Is it possible to have a definite 
laboi policy in wartime^ Yes 

We had one in the last war Presi- 
dent Wilson called a ^Val I aboi 
Conference, made up of represeiti 
tivcs of labor and cmplovers, with e\ 
President Tilt and liank Walsh is 
loint impaitial chaiimen This con 
feienee, in sever il weeks of hiid 
work, patient negotiition and pi 
tiiotic compromise, thr ishcd out ll e 
niam differences between labor ind 
employers It recommended the c u 
ition of a War Labor Bond to settle 
disputes It ilso - - and this is the im 
poitant thing - liid down dejimte 
pnmipks foi the Board to follow 
Thus we olitimed \ specific ])io- 
gram, rnutuallv agieed upon bv 1 1- 
boi and industry , bac ked by Gov ei n 
merit authority, and endorsed by 
public opinion It worked, and cu 
ried us up through the Aimistice, not 
without strikes but with remarkably 
little opposition to the Board or Us 
policies Real labor strife cime onlv 
m 1919, ifter the Board was disc on 
tinued and nothing put in its jilice 
Let us see what happened as the 
present wai came upon us 
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Our Defense Prot»iain stirted in 
1940 \rms factories began to hum 
such times labor disputes always 
inciease, because the worker, in 
"I eater demand, sees a chance for a 
1 use The long established U S 
Concilntion Sei\ice of the Depait 
ment of I abor could not keep up w ith 
the grow mg flow of disputes 

1 hen Sidnev Hillimn of the Ofiice 
of Pioduction Mmagement, took 1 
hand Hillman established an OP\I 
I ibor DiMMon to mediate labor dis 
putes L'nfoitunatelv, this duplicated 
md conflicted with the work of the 
L S Conciliation Service 
Next the President, without any 
geneial agreement on policy betwee 11 
liboi and employers created the 
iSational Defense Mediation Board 
This Boird not only duplicated the 
work of the other two agencies but 
inide the fatal enor of confusing 
mediation with arbitration 

I his diffeienee is fundimental 
\ Medi ition Board acts is a mutual 
fritnd ol the parties in dispute help- 
ing them to reach an agi cement \ 
\oluntiry Arbitration Board ids as a 
judge, bclore whom the parties bring 
their dispute voluntarily, agreeing to 
be bound bv his decision A eoiiipul- 
sor\ Arbiti ation Bo ird is also a judge, 
but this time a judge before whom 
the p 11 ties haye been di igged by the 
SCI lift of the neck, and whose dc c ision 
IS backed by foice 

If any board tries to be now a mu 
tual friend, now a judge-by -agree- 
ment, and now a judge-by-force, it is 
going to get into trouble 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board started out to be a mediator 
But wf wU disputes could not be set- 
tled by agreement, the Board ap- 
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pealed to Mr Roosevelt to use his 
emergency powers In the Pedeial 
Shipbuilding case, for instance, Mr 
Rooseyelt had the Nayy take oyer 
the company A settlement by force 
In this way the Board drifted into 
compulsory arbitration First it lost 
the confidence of emj)lo> ers 1 hen as 
its decisions seemed to follow no set 
p>olicy. It lost the confidence of labor 
Tinilly, the Board died, destroyed by 
its own confusion 

Now the mint workers struck and 
other disputes accumulated Pearl 
Harbor was just around the cornei 
Tl he public and C ongrtss were iroused 
ov cr labor unrest The House of Rtp- 
lesentatiyes passed the Smith Bill 
providing for dristic legal controls of 
unions and labor rel itions The Sen- 
ate seemed about to go along with 
the House 

To head off this legislation, high 
Government officials induced Presi 
A dent Roosevelt to call a War Labor 
Conference to arrange by voluntary 
agree ment the elimination of strikes 
and lockouts, and the establishment 
ol policies and machinery for peace- 
ful settleiiicnt of labor contiov'crsics 
Meeting just alter Peirl Harbor, 
this conference had a great opp' i 
tunitv \Vhat hapficned^ It was in 
session for only two or thiee days 
True, It agreed piomptL thit there 
should be no strikes 01 lockouts in 
war industries, and that there should 
be “a Board” to settle labor disputes 
It did not consider the kind jf media 
tion machinerv needed It evaded the 
two basic issues wages and the union 
shop, which have bedeviled the laboi 
situation ever since The great oppor 
tunity was lost 

The conference failed because no 
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serious preparations were made to 
insure its success It was huinedlv 
called to head off hasty lc(>islation 
Consequently the new Wai 1 abor 
Board had no set polic>, it “decided 
each cdse on its merits ” This meant 
that woikeis and emplovers could not 
know just what their lights weie, 
unless the> took cases to the WIB 
Unions and cmplovcis instead of pa- 
tiently stltlin^ their disputes by the 
old fashiontd method of colleetise 
[)are;amme:, ran to the WIB with 
then ti oil hies And since you had to 
haye a dispute in order to i>et a de- 
cision, disjiulcs weic often drummed 
up utificiallv With disputes piling 
up fastei than they could be settled, 
cxTspei itin^ delays ensued 

\ new confusion was introduced in 
Octobei 1042, with the passive of 
laws stalnlizing w u>es and pi ices and 
making the WLB lesponsible foi ad 
iiimisteimg wage coiitiols Ihus to 
its already split pet son ility of mutual 
fiiend and judge, the WIB added the 
dial Ktei of cop And this authoiiU 
was tangled up with that of the Di- 
lectoi ol Economic Staliilization, 
who might or might not giant a wage 
raise approved by the WIB 

As a ‘w igc stabihzci,” the WIB 
might giant laises up to 15 percent, 
accoiding to the Little Steel formula 
But the workers i‘one could not ap 
ply for this raise and eyen if the em 
ployei added his plea, the WTB 
might deny it 1 he best way to get a 
raise, organized w 01 kers soon leai ned, 
was to make a lumpus, peihaps even 
pull a wildcat * strike under the 
principle ol “the squeaking wheel 
gets the grease ” And some of them 
haye learned that if they make 
enough of a rumpus they can get eyen 
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moie than 15 percent, hidden under 
such euphemisms as tiayel time 01 
reduced meal periods 

The WLB did not intend any such 
policy It just drifted into it But the 
icsult was a positive invitation to 
labor unrest Also, it was unjust to 
white collar workers, to unorganized 
woikers, and to all the quieter type 
of men who in wartime work haid 
and keep then mouths shut 

I he railroads of the L nited States 
have their own sv'^tern for settling 
labor disputes, as set up m the Rail- 
way labor \ct This provides defi 
nite procedures for a step bv step 
process of collective bargimmg, con 
cilia tion mediation and iibitration 
It has worked well for minv veais 

In 19^, the laihond workers not- 
ing that othei unions were getting 
paLV raises to remove gross ineq Lillies 
asked loi a laise This dt niand passed 
thiough the legulai radio id channels 
of negotiation, le suiting m a rccom 
mendation for a raise ol c igliUents in 
hour Then the Diiecioi ol Economu 
Stabilization inter vened and vetoed 
the laise Ihe railwav workers, sur- 
prised and aggrieved patiently tried 
lor six months to get then case ad 
justed peacefully Then thev gave up 
and prepared to strike The President 
had the Ar my take ov er the 1 ailioads 
The wage question was reopened and 
new issues wtie injected in the case 
The upshot was that the railroad 
woikers were given raises of from 
nine to 1 1 cents an hour, and this was 
approved by the Director as proper 
under the Stabilization Program, 
although he had yetoed the eight 
cents 

In this case lack ol a coherent labor 
policy almost produced a sei lous 
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transportation tie up, placed an un- 
ncccs^dry e\tia burden on the Army, 
le-enactcd earlier negotiations and 
ended up about where it had started 

Let me emphasize here that the 
men involved in this mess are not 
‘ bad ’ men Most of them are veiv 
good men The members of the \VI B 
are serv mg, often at a personal sacri- 
fice, m a perplexing, ungrateful job 
\i the same tunc American industry 
and workers, despite the laboi tangles 
have performed up to now a miracle 
of war production And most of the 
top laboi leadcis have tried hard to 
live up to then no strike pledges 

It IS the system which is impossible 
Most ot our current strikes arc di 
rected not against the cmplover but 
against confusions and delay m the 
Government machincrv for settling 
disputes Some times these stiikes ne 
direeted against the workers own 
leaders, lor failure to get action ’ 
from the Goseinment agencies Polit-‘ 
ical bargaining is too often re pi icing 
collective bargaining 

C learlv, haphazard, unprep ir ed 
methods of meeting labor problems 
do not work \\c must have another 
joint labor conference as soon as 
possible, to decide on a cooperative 
national labor policy both for the 
war and after it lo succeed, such a 
conference cannot be a hasty affair 
Representatives of labor and industry 
must come prepared to woik hard 
and long, to negotiate patiently, to 
plan wisely, and to compromise 
whenever possible in the public in- 
terest Every issue settled at the con- 
ference will avoid a thousand dis- 
putes later on 

The conference might well agree 
on some such policies as these 


That workers and employers, in 
anv labor dispute, first make a * 
serious effort to resolve then dif- ^ 
Icr cnccs by collective bar gaming » 
and mutual agreement within a 
hxed time limit 

That Government mediation 
machinery, now scattered through 
mrny agencies, be centralized in 
the Departnn nt of I ibor, and 
that voluntary arbitration be rec- 
ognized as a sc pn it( function to be 
cncoui rged if mediation 1 uls 
7 h It the admiinstiation of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization be nude en- 
tirely sc parate from that of se tiling 
labor disputes so th it wor ke r s will 
get w h it they ai e e n titled to under 
St ibihzation without hiving to 
drum up an aigumc nt 

\bove all cleu cut policies 
must be hid down on those is- 
sues which most ficc|Utntly cause 
strikes, such as wages and the 
union shop 

Ihe aica of clis igi cement at the 
conference ina> v\ell be surpiisingly 
small Ihe leaders of both lilnn and 
industry look forward with dread to 
what may happen when the war 
ends If strikes then get out of control 
It will not merclv cripple industry 
It will cJanidge the labor movement 
Itself It will disgust oiii returning 
soldiers and sailors It will do harm 
to every one of us 

There is thus a great power of 
public opinion which can be invoked 
to bring labor and management to 
agree on the fundamentals of a co- 
herent national policy If the Presi- 
dent of the United St lies will put this 
squarely up to such a Labor Confer- 
ence of 1945, 1 believe it can perform 
an historic service for our country 
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M anv j. motorist has dri\en 
through h ranklin Square s 
business section, and ncvei 
noticed It It’s only a place along a 
highw IV on Long Island, 20 miles 
east of the ccntei of New York City, a 
few triffic lights, 30 stoies, a dozen 
truck farms Not much material there 
for postwar planning, apparently 
But Iranklin Squtre has a bank, 
and the hank has an exccutue vice- 
presicUnt, 38-ycar-old Arthur T 
Roth Ihiough his efforts Franklin 
Squaic IS widely known and close h 
w itched in b inking circles Savs the 
eastcin repiescntuive of a bink sti 
tioneiy firm who c ills on hundreds ol 
banks L\er\w^heie I go, the fiist 
question binkcis ask me is, ‘Whats 
1 lanklin Squ ire up to now ” 

Most recent of the bank’s actions 
was a community face-lifting proiect 
Roth obtained a photographic pan- 
orama ol the somewhat dismal stoies 
aloncr the main street I hen he had an 
architect sketch the street with e\ery 
stoie fiont done o\er in a uniform 
eaily American motif Calling the 
businessmen together, he showed them 
the picture of today, pointing out a 
hek of punt here, a torn awning 
thcie, narrow shop windows, cramped 
doors Su Idenly he flashed the pan- 
01 a ma pi tomorrow, each store mod- 
ernized and in harmony — white. 


trim neat, with its name lettered on 
the front 

“1 o make our tow n look like this ’ 
Roth told the merchants, “will cost 
$300 for each 15 feet of frontage The 
bank will lend the money on a fi\e- 
year basis Who will sign up^” 

E\crybody signed up So far, so 
good But Roth sees things thiough 
A committee went to the big manu- 
factuurs \ glass company agteed to 
handle the job as a unit, at low rates 
Companies making building mite- 
rials \nd stort hxuiies sent experts to 
a series ol discussions 

“And the le s no use sew mg a clean 
collai on a diitv shut slid banle’* 
Roth, pointing out that a handseme 
front de seises a h indsomc interior 

lhat was last summer The effort 
was aimed at postw ir da\s, and -is 
such won the approval ol the Com- 
mittee foi Economic Development 
But one shopkeepei had a fire, and 1 e- 
built on the new lines Another 
couldn’t wait, and decked out his 
store accordingh Both agree that 
the change has been good for busi- 
ness 

This IS only one of a score of re- 
freshing deeds of the bank The Pur- 
chase Club, for example — “^onr 
personal postwar plan,’ the bank calls 
It — actually displays th'* things peo- 
ple mi"ht want to buv aftei the war 
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David Goidon 

Acting Chic t ot Blockade Div ision 
Foreign Economic Administration 

F or the past four years Get many 
has been strangled bv a piper 
blockade It was the fiist block- 
ade in history carried out virtually 
without ships — and it was one of the 
most effective 

This unseen blockade not only cut 
off German supplies ol food and oil 
and metals fiom overseas, it also 
reached in\ide Fortress Europe and 
rigidly limited the amount of wir 
materials tiic Nazis haye been able 
to get from neutral countries Finally, 
^our economic vvaifare specialists have 
procured for the United Nations a 
small but critically important ton- 
nage of vitally needed goods Some 
Items have been smuggled through 
the German lines Others have been 
shipped to us openly, through enemy 
poits, With oflicial Geiman permits 
— part of a fantistic tiade across 
enemy borders 

When the war broke out, Great 
Britain immediately threw into gear 
an old fashioned blockade, like that 
used against Napoleon and the Kai- 
ser After Norway and Prance had 
been overrun, however, that kind of 
blockade would no longer work The 
British Navy could not patrol 7000 
miles of coast nne, from Hammerfest 
to Beiru* It was still possible, how- 


ever, to keep most of Germ mv s ship- 
ping off the seas The it illv seiious 
gap in the blockade was the Euiopean 
neutrals — Sweden, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal and luikcv How 
could they be prevented from carrv 
ing on unicstneted trade with the out 
side world, and passing on to Ger- 
man v all the goods most needed by 
the Nazi w ii machine* 

Brit nil tuincd to v\tapons lela- 
tivelv riev\ to waif ne the W ai 1 rade 
Agreements, the ships v\ in ant the 
naviceit and the black list ,, 

The \\ ir Iride Agreements weic 
infoimil treaties negotnted by Eng- 
land s Ministry of Economic Warfare 
fcWith neutral countries The tvpieal 
agreement provided that the neutril 
would not impoit anv more than it 
needed of a long list of commodities, 
and that none of these items woulcl 
be re-exported to the enein) In n- 
tuin, Englmd promised to permit 
goods up to this ceiling to flow into 
the neutral country withoit inter- 
ruption 

Throughout the war - and espe- 
cially after the entr nice of the United 
States — these agreements hav e been 
continuously revised and tightened 
As the Allies’ military posit on grew 
stronger we steadily increased our de- 
mands Frequently neutrals were 
asked to limit or halt completely their 
exports of certain strategic items to 
Germany, even when time goods we^e 
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produced entirely within their own borders 
For example, Sweden agreed first to 
restrict and finally to cut off her ship- 
ments of stiategic types of hall bear- 
ings to the Luftwaffe’s aircraft plants 

The Germans, of course, also knew 
how to use the weapons of economl^ 
warfare If Sweden reduced ball-hear- 
ing shipments too sharply, Gcrminy 
would threaten to cut off its vital sup- 
plies of coal 

The neutrals wcie never quite 
crushed in the pressure of this eco- 
nomic struggle, because they held 
strong weapons of their own Ger- 
many might have i oiled right over 
Sweden, but such an assault would 
have tied up perhaps 30 divisions An 
even stronger restraint was the para- 
doxical fact that Germany probably 
would have got less fiom a conquered 
than from a neutral Sweden, since 
the Swedes would have burned their 
factories or turned to sabotage 

Lv en Switzerland — entirely sur- 
rounded by German-held territoiy — 
managed to cany on trade with the 
outside v\ orld 1 or if her access to the 
seas through Genoa were cut off, she 
could blow up the great railway tun 
nels through the Alps The cxplosiv es 
were laid, the switches were guarded 
by Swiss officers 24 hours a day 
Through those tunnels ran the life 
line between Gcimaiiy and Italy 
They earned a million tons of coni a 
month, which Italian industry had 
to have to survive 

One curious result of this situation 
was that Switzerland was able to buy 
Italian silk and make it into a specisd 
kind of Dolting cloth badly needed in 
one of America’s chemical industries 
This cloth was then moved in sealed 
trams over Italian railways, under a 
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German permit, to Genoa, whence it 
was shippied by way of Lisbon to the 
United States Theie were a good 
many such deals 

Such bargaining would have been 
impossible if the United Nations had 
not had some means lor imposing a 
tight control on the sea traffic of the 
neutials, and punishing any violation 
of the trade agreements At this point 
the other weapons in the armory of 
economic warfare were brought into 
action 

The sharpest was the ship’s war- 
rant This IS simply a piece of paper, 
issued by United Nations authorities, 
which certifies that S S Aeutral 
Trader is a well-behaved vessel car- 
rying only those cargos approved by 
Allied officnls Without such a war- 
rant, no neutral ship could get fuel 01 
supplies m any port under Allied con- 
trol Neither the ship nor its cargo 
could be insured, since practically all 
maritime insurance is dominated by 
London and New York Moreover, 
every time an unw an anted vessel 
hove within sight of an Allied war 
ship 01 patrol plane, it was liable to 
be stopped, shepherded into a con- 
trol port and searched These searches 
might take days — especially if the 
blockade authorities weie a little un- 
sympathetic — and often involved 
the unloading of every ton of cargo, 
the opening of hundieds of boxes and 
bales 1 his tedious process was liktly 
to pi ove ruinously expensive Though 
theoretically possible, it was ex- 
tremely hazardous for a ship to tiy to 
fuel at a complacent neutral port and 
slip home through waters where Al- 
lied patrols dared not venture The 
Biitish economic intelligence service 
made a special point ol finding out 



ibout such uncooperative ships and 
settincf Allied na\ les to w itch for 
them Bdore the end of 1940 virtually 
every neutral captain decided it was 
good business to get a ship’s warrant 
and submit his caigos and loutes to 
Allied approval 

A companion weapon wis the 
navicert, another piece of papei 
which certifies thit an individual 
shipment — whether 10,000 tons of 
wheat or a half ounce of platinum — 
has been appioved by a United N'l- 
tions official It was gi mt(d onlv if 
the shipment cnine within the quar- 
terly quota for that particular com- 
modity 

All these d( \ ices were sti c nglhencd 
by the black list Eveiy business fiim 
01 indivioual in a neutril countiy 
w ho sold goods to the enemy or sei \ ed 
as cloak foi \\is financial tiansac- 
tions was likeb to be bhek listed 
Such a film bee line an economic 
leper It could not deal with inv Al- 
lied firm, 01 move goods icross an 
Allied bound v, or use Allied trans- 
port 01 coininunic itions II it had 
funds 111 a Ignited Ps a lions bank 01 
busint ss cute i pi isc they were fi ozen 
Any pe 1 son — e\ en in 1 neutral 
c ountry — w ho de alt with a black- 
listed firm might be put on the list 
himself Most discouraging of all, the 
black lists may not be torn up at the 
end of the war, neutral liusmessmen 
who have been flagrantly friendly to 
the Axis may find it difficult to deal 
with Allied countiies for years to 
come 

With these paper tools, the United 
Nations wove around Germany a 
blockade far tighter than anything 
achieved in World War I And in lieu 
of expensive squadions of warships, 
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the noose was drawn tight by a few 
hundred economists and statisticians 
in the London headquarters of the 
Ministry of Lconomic W'^arfare, and 
in the Washington ofliccs of three 
agencies — the Board of I conomic 
\Varfaie (hlei incorporated into the 
foreign Economic Administration), 
the State Dcpaiiment and the Treas- 
luv The n(r\e center of then opera- 
tion w as the Anglo Amcric in Block- 
ade C ommittee, s tting m I oiidon 

Halting the smuggling of smill 
Items was one of the toughest jobs 
For tuna tely there weie only a few 
such Items v ilinble enough to make 
the risk of snuiggli ng w orlh while I he 
most impoitint were indistinl dii- 
monds, essentul for jewel bearings in 
ur craft instruments and for grinding 
precision inichimiv, and platinum, 
which serves is i e italvst 111 miking 
synthetic oil nid is iirephccablc ir 
cert un chemical and clectr ical cc[uip- 
ment 

file enemy s me cl lor th( se jire- 
cious goods could be giugcd bv the 
fant istir prices p iid to smu glcrs 
Industii al diamonds of i grade worth 
less than a carU on the London 
market were fetching prices of $]o 
to '*>60 a c 11 It in I angle r I he nor- 
mal eoinmerciil price of pi Uinuni is 
about Si 000 i kilogram but at one 
time in Lisbon the bl ick miiket 
price rose to $11,000 

To stop this smuggling, the eco- 
nomic warfare agencies tried to get 
hold of the entire supply of platinum, 
industrial diamonds, quartz civstals, 
and a few si mil 11 items at the source 
Agreements were negotiaud with the 
producing countries under which 
they pledged themselves to sell their 
entire output to the United N Uions 
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To make cloul')ly sure, Amei ic an pur- 
chasing; agents often hunted up the 
original producers and bought their 
output directly In the wild Choco 
region of Colombia, for example, 
TEA representatives established trad- 
ing posts on the banks of the little 
streams where platinum is washed 
out of the sands 

Ihc second step was to plant in- 
telligence operatives inside the smug- 
gling and black inirket rings This 
led to 1 few of those rare situations 
in which the intelligence industry — 
usually as dull and prosaic as double- 
entry bookk( cping — at tually be gan 
to resemble populai spy thrilleis One 
-Aniencan agent toi instance became 
a kev figure in an important smug- 
gling gang On the bisis of his re- 
poi ts the blo( I ide authoiities picked 
up a slubln libeiboucl trunk which 
was being shipped b\ a I Uin \mcii 
can dock worker to a rtluive m 
Spain It looked innocent enough Init 
the trunk w is itinfoiced with whit 
appeared to he 01 dm 11 \ black painted 
iron stnps When the punt w s 
s<i ipecl off the e straps turned out to 
tx pure platinum —enough to run i 
Gciinan synthetic oil lehnciy loi 
months 

In the early years of the wai, we 
could 1 ot stop the flow fiom the neu 
ti ils inside Euiope entiielv, because 
no mutial dared slam the dooi in 
Germany s face until Allied yictoiv 
became certain However, we could 
wage an economic offensive with oui 
one super lor weapon — money We 
could buy up the chief strategic com- 
modities regardless of prue 

Consequentlv both I nglard and 
America set up coiporations to en- 
gage in pieclusivt buMiig in direct 
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competition with German agents 
They divided up the market and split 
the expense of their joint programs 

Most important was the battle for 
wolfram, the tungsten ore Tungsten 
IS an indispensable allov for harden- 
ing cutting tools, armor plate and gun 
barrels More than 90 percent of the 
enemy’s supply had to come fioni 
Spam and Portugal So American 
and Biitish businessmen, selected for 
go-get-it aggressiveness rathei than 
the diplomatic graces, moved m and 
started buying Almost at once thev 
cut into the flow of wolfram to Gei- 
inany — and the y shov ( d the Span 
ish and Portuguese economies into 
one of the gaudiest sprees since the 
davs of Cort(7 Before th( war the 
normal price of wolfiam was under 
a ton, and Spain pioduced 
about 250 tons a ve u By 1943 Ger 
mm and Mlied buvers had bid the 
pi ICC up to more th in $20,000 a ton, 
and production had skviocketcd to 
4)00 tons a year Incidentally one 
itason the Allied govcinmrnts con 
tinned to sell oil to Spam was the 
necessity of getting Spanish cuiiencv 
to fin ince the prcclusive-buying pro 
gr un 

It cost us a lot of money, but tiu 
cost to the Germans, in propoition to 
then icsouices was even greater Bv 
the end of 194^, they were forced out 
ot the open muket completely be 
cause thev had used up all their su}) 
ply of Spanish cuirencv, and we were 
able to cut our purchases sharply 

Similar pieclusive operations weie 
undertaken in Turkey, v\heie we 
went after coppei and chrome and 
in Sweden, where we cut into the 
enemy s supply of spcciili/ed steels 
and machinery 
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These campaie^ns were child s play, 
howev er, in comparison with another 
sort of purchasing^ program Before 
the war certain British aircraft fac- 
tories had been equipped with Swed- 
ish machine tools, for which replace- 
ment pai ts could be obtained only m 
Sweden Swedish ball bearings were 
also needed Most urgently of all, we 
needed lewel bearings from Switzer- 
land The cutting of these tinv dia- 
monds had been a Swiss specialty for 
many \eais Dozens of war pioducts 
— langmg from torpedoes to chio- 
nomctcis — could not be made with- 
out th( m 

Gtiminy, of course, had no inten- 
tion ol letting such indispensable 
Items out of Sweden ind S\v ii/t i lind 
so the economic warfare u^tncits 
built up a smuggling service \ lew 
British ships crammed to the h itches 
with pi iceless machmeiy minasrcd 
to slip out of Swedish poits on a 
stoimv night, aftei a Gestapo watei- 
front spv had been lured into a 
di iinken p'^rty Fast planes took off at 
night from Swedish airpoits lor the 
hazaidous flight acioss Gerimn oc- 
cupied ISorway to Scotland Delivei- 
les bv such means weie small and un- 
certain but they replaced enough 
worn and bombed-out machmeiv to 
keep Lngland’s plane factoiies going 

Getting jewel bearings out of 
Switzeiland was a more difhcult 
problem, because the raw material — 
bort, or rough diimonds about the 
size of coarse sand — first had to be 
smuggled in By a variety of secret 
methods, the bort went into Switzer- 
land regulaily, in packets just large 
enough to cover pending Allied or- 


ders The disguised finished piodiict 
came out through France, Italy and 
Germany — sometimes can led as 
priority cai go on Gei man air lines — 
on Its w i V to Allied w ar plants Ma- 
chinery loi boring the |ewels also was 
smuggled out, along with a few skilled 
ciaftsmcn, md in time an adequite 
jewel beaiing industrv was established 
on United Nations soil 

Ihe efltcts ol the economic weap- 
ons are induct t, long delayed, and 
fi equt ntly disguise d Gei many stai ted 
the w 11 witli big stock piles of im- 
poited 1 iw materials, and de\ eloped 
the use of sufistitutes to new tx- 
ti ernes \et in the end blockade born 
shoitagcs inevitably oe cur red, and 
because ol the \llies cirefully inte- 
giated economic and military plan- 
ning they often have appealed at 
disastious times The (conomic pies- 
surc which finally cheiked off the suj>- 
ply of Swedish ball beaimgs, for 
example w is svnchioni/ed with the 
bombings of Geimanv’s own ball 
beaiing plants A shoitage first of 
lubricants and latei of gasoline giad- 
ually hobbled the N i/i mechani/ed 
divisions, ind eventually the Lult- 
wafit Itself Blockade opei at ions w#^ re 
dovetailed with airraids on the 
Ploesti I e fineries and a score ol s>n- 
thetic oil plants to hit the enemy’s 
economy with maximum impact at 
just the time of the No inandy inv i- 
sion 

In these and countless o'hei fields 
economic wai lai e h is serv ed the Al- 
lied armed forces as a silent but effec- 
tive junior partner Its contiibution 
has been indispensable to the final 
victory 
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T [HE bride lodc with her liusbdnd 
on the hiqh front sc it ol the 
John g w i^on She was ji years 
old, and, in 1819, that was middie- 
agcd, for most pioncci women died 
eaily It was a December day, cold 
for Kentucky, and they weie he'ided 
north towaid loiest countiy “I leekon 
it 11 be fine weather,” she said, foi she 
w as the soi t to m ike the best of thi ngs 
\esteida> loni had ai rived on 
hoi se back, all the way from his In- 
diana farm, at hei house in Elizabeth 
town He had come straight to tne 
point “Miss bally, I have no wife and 
you no husband I came a puipose to 
marry you I kiiowed you liom a giil 
and you knowed me Iroin a boy I \ e 
no time to lose 11 you’re willin’, let it 
be done stiaight off ’ 

lhat morning they had been mai- 
ned at the Methodist paisonage The 
preacher wrote down that she, Saiah 
Bush Johnston, had been thiee years 
a widow and Toms wife had died 
last winter The hoises and wagon 
Tom had boiiowed waited outside 
The wagon was piled high with her 


BiRNADiNE Bailey is the author of Abe 
Lincoln 5 Other Alether, based id part on hei 
interviews with old settlers in the county 
near lorn Lincoln’s Ilhnoi home where 
she gi(w up Dorothy Wax worth, fie^ 
lanct wnUr wrote the memoiable article 
\ Woman to Warm Your Heart By, * 
in The Readvi s Digest April, 44 


household goods, so that there was 
scarcely room for her three children 
Tom had two children of his own, 
he hadn’t told them he was bringing 
back a new mother There was a 
shadow in Sarah’s steady blue-gray 
eyes when she thought 'ibout thit 
Maybe they d feel she didn t lx long 

A raft ferried the w asron u 1 oss the 
half-frozen Ohio River The an 
sharpened, the wheels sink to their 
hubs in snow After five diys th( v 
came to a log cabin m a small cleii 
ing on Little Pigeon Riser It hid 
no windows, and the door was only a 
deerskin covered opining \ stick 
chimney plastered with cliy 1 in up 
the outside 

Tom hallooed and a little boy ran 
out of the door He w is thin as a 
seal c crow, and wore a raggtd shut 
and tattered dterskin pants But it 
was the look in his eyes that went to 
Sarah’s heart, although it was a look 
she couldn’t put a name to She got 
down fiom the wagon, opened hei 
arms like a couple of wings, and folded 
him close 

I reckon we’ll be good fiicnds,” 
she said “Howdy, Abe Lincoln ” 

She had never been m the wilder- 
ness before, she had known small 
town comfoit This was a one room 
cabin, with no real floor, only packed 
dirt The bedstead was a makeshift 
of boards laid on sticks against the 
wall, with a mattress of loose corn- 
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husks The bedcovers were skins and 
cast-off clothing Ten-yeai-old Abe 
and his i2-> ear-old sister had ilways 
slept on piles of leaves up in the loft, 
to \\hich they climbed by pegs fas- 
tened to the wall The furnituie was 
some three-legged stools and a table 
a\td smooth on top, bark side undei 
Dennis Hanks, an 1 8-year-old cousin 
of Tom’s first wife, Nanc\ Hanks, 
w'ls living with the family ind had 
been tiNing to cook with the help of a 
Dutch oven, one battered pot and a 
couple of iron spoons Althouoh she 
must have expected a place fai bcttei 
than this, all Sarah said was Tom, 
fetch me a load of firewood I aim to 
heat some water ” 

This new stepmother wi h the losy 
face and the bright curlv hiii w isted 
no time \s soon as the watei steamed, 
she bi ought out of her own belongings 
a gourd full of homemade soap Then 
in front of the hot fire, she scrubbed 
\be and his sister and combed their 
matud liaii VMth her own clean shell 
comb Wien the wagon was un- 
p icked little Wjc, who had not said 
a v\ ord ran his bony fingers ov 1 1 such 
wonderful things as a walnut bureau, 
a clothes chest, a loom and real 
chan s \nd that night, when he went 
to bed in the loft, he did not find the 
leaves she had thrown them out 
doors He had a feather mattress and 
a feather pillow , and enough blankets 
so he was warm all night 

In a couple of weeks, a body 
wouldn’t have known the place 
Sarah had what folks called “fac- 
ultv”, she worked hard and she could 
make other people work, too Even 
Tom, ^ ho meant well but was likely 
to let things slide She never said he 
must do thus and so, she was loo wise 


and too gentle But somehow Tom 
found himself making a real door for 
the cabin and cutting a window, like 
she wanted He put down a floor, 
chinked up the cracks between the 
logs, whitewashed the inside walls 
Abe couldn’t get over how sightly it 
was And she wove \be shuts out of 
homespun cloth, coloring them with 
dye she steeped out of roots and bai ks 
She made him deerskin breeches that 
leally fitted, and moccasins, and a 
coonskm cap She had a mirror and 
she rubbed it bright and held it up 
so’s he could see himsell — it was the 
first time he had ever seen himself — 
and he siid, ‘ L'lnd o’ Goshen, r that 

Some times in the c arly mornings, 
when Sarah laid a mw fire m the 
ashes, she got to thinking it was queer 
how things come about When Pom 
Lincoln had courted her, 14 years 
ago, she had turned him down for 
Daniel Johnston Tom hid been 12 
\ears mariied to Nancy Hanks, who 
died so sudden horn tlu ‘ milk suk ’ 
And now, aftei all these vears Pom 
and she were togcthci ag iin, with his 
children and her children to feed and 
do for 

Phe cabin was 18 feet square and 
there wtic eight people under its 
flimsy roof ^arah was taking what 
was left of two households, along with 
the orphan boy, Dennis Hanks Some- 
how she must make them into a fam- 
ily of folks who loved each other, she 
wanted them to feel like they had al- 
ways been together Phere was plenty 
of chance for trouble, what with 
the two sets of young uns who haa 
never laid eyes on each other till now, 
and all the stories Abe and his sister 
had heard folks tell about stepm jth- 
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CIS Those first weeks, Sarah felt 
mighty anxious Especially about 
Abe, though he did what she said and 
never answered hei back Once she 
saw him looking at her real serious 
when she was putting some johnny- 
cake into the oven “All my life Tin 
goin’ to like johnnveake best,” he 
said suddenly, and then scooted 
through the dooi You couldn’t figure 
Abe out As Dennis said, “There’s 
somethin’ pt culiarsome about Abe ” 

M=ivbe, if It hadn’t been foi her, he 
wouldn’t hive hvtd to be a min He 
had always grown so fast and never 
had enough to e it But now, whcnjie 
had eitcn enough lohnnycikc and 
meat and potitoes that wcie cooked 
through and not pist burned on top, 
he stopped looking so pinched ind 
putty-coloi And he wasn’t so quiet 
an\ moie Now he had some flesh on 
his hones, he wisn t solemn Why, he 
was fuller of tun thm anvbody He 
learned to ull viins, like his lather, 
but he tried them out on Siiah first, 
and she laughed in the light places 
She stood up loi him, too, when he’d 
laugh out loud, all of a sudden, at 
things nobody else could understand, 
and Tom thought he was being sassy 
“Abe s got a light to his own jokes,” 
Sarah said 

Sometimes Sarah thought, all to 
herself, that she loved Abe moie than 
her own children But she didn’t 
really It was just that she knew, deep 
down in her heait where she told 
nobody but God, that Abe was some- 
body special, who didn’t belong to 
her but was hers to keep for a while 

When Abe was little, lom hadn’t 
minded hi» walking nine miles to the 
“blab school” where the scholars 
learned their letters by s lying them 


ovei and ovei out loud But now Abe 
was older and stronger, Tom didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t stay home and 
chop down trees and cradle wheat or 
hire out to the ncighb<irs for husking 
corn at 30 cents a day Of course, he 
felt kind of proud when the neighbors 
came to have Abe write their letters 
with the pen he had made out of a 
buzzard’s quill and the bner-root 
ink But Abe was “reachin’ too fui ” 
when he kept reading liooks instead of 
clearing swamps, Tom told Abe you 
didn t need to know so almighty 
much to get alon^^ 

If Sarah hadn t taken Abe’s part 
against his father Abe wouldn’t have 
got as much schooling as he did, 
though goodness knows it w isn’t 
much He learned, as the folks said, 
“by littles ” But through the years 
she he Id out against Tom, no m liter 
il Foin said she was plumb ciazv 
Al>e would lather read than eat 
He’d read in the nioi ning soon s it 
was light enough to see, he’d u id in 
the evening when the chons weie 
done, he’d re id when he plowed 
while the hoise w is resting at the end 
of the row He wilked 17 miles to 
borrow books from Lawyer Pitchei 
at Rockpoit Aesop'' s Fables Robinson 
Crusoe Pilgrim's Progress Shakespeare 
The Statutes of Indiana When his bor- 
rowed Weems’ life of Washington got 
rained on, he worked three full days 
to pay for it Once he gave a man 50 
cents for an old barrel and found 
Blackstone’s Commentaries at the bot- 
tom ot It, and you’d think he’d found 
a gold mine He began reading late 
at night by the hie, and when Tom 
complained, Sarah said, “Leave the 
boy he ” She always let him read until 
he quit of his own accord, and il he fell 
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askcp thiit on tlu flooi she would 
fiftt a quilt and wiap it gently aiound 
him 

He did his ciphering on a boaid, 
and when the board got too black, 
he’d plane it off and start again If 
he itad something he liked *1 lot, 
he’d wiitc It down He was always 
writing, and was most ilwavs out of 
paper He d put chaicoal maiks on a 
board foi a sign of what he wanted 
to wiitt, and when he got papei 
ht d copy It all down And he d it ad 
It out loud to Sarah by the fiic, aftei 
Tom =ind the rest had gone to bed 
‘Did 1 mike it pliin^” he alwavs 
hci It made hei leil pioud 
% h( n he asked hci aliout his wnting, 
ind she answcied him is well as any- 
body could who aidn t know how to 
it ad oi wiite 

lh(v told each other things they 
told noliody cl c He had diik sptlls 
w hen nobody but her could make him 
heir Spells when he thought it was 
no use to hope and to plan \lie 
needed a lot ol encour iging 

In i8p, lorn decided to look for 
I etter farm 1 ind in Illinoi , inrj the 
lamil) moved to Coles Counts on 
Goose Nest Praii le 1 hci e Alx: helped 
his fdihei build the two-room cabin 
where Sarah and 1 om wci e to spend 
the lest of their lives The place was 
hardly built when the day came that 
Sarah had foreseen, the day when 
Abe w ould leave home He w as a man 
grown, 22 years old, and he had a 
chance to clerk in Denton Oflut’s 
store over in New Salem Iheie was 
nothing more she could do foi ^be, 
foi the last t me she had braved out 
Tom o s Abe could learn foi the 
last time she had kept the cabin 
quiet so’s Abe could do his leading 


At first he came back often, and, 
later on, after he got to be a lawyei, 
he visited Goose Nest Prairie twice a 
year E\er> time Saiah saw him, it 
seemed like his mind was bigger 
Other folks’ minds got to a place and 
then stopped, but Abe’s kept on 
growing He told her about his law 
cases, and, as time went on, he told 
her about his going to the state legis- 
lature and his mairying Mary Todd 
Aftei lorn died, in 1851, Abe saw to 
It that she didn t want for anything 

When she heaid Abe was going to 
Charleston foi his fourth debate with 
Ste phe n A Dougl is, she went there, 
too, without saying a word to Abe 
It would be enough — it h d alwiys 
been enough — just to watch him 
She w IS one of the crowd on the 
stieet is the pai idc went by There 
w IS a big float di iw n by a yoke ol 
oxen cai lying th ec men splitting 
rails, and a big sign, ‘ Honest Abe 
the Rail Splittei, the Ox Driver the 
Giant Killer ” \\ is that her Abe-* 
And now here he came, iiding in a 
shmv black carnage, and tipping his 
tall black hat right and left Was that 
her >\bc^ She tried to make hersell 
small, but he saw her and made tlie 
carriage stop Then, right in front ol 
every body, he got out of the carriage 
and came ovei and put his arms 
around her and kissed her \es, that 
was her Abe 

She wasn’t the crying kind, but she 
cried when he was elected President 
Alone, where nobody couid see her 
In the winter of 1861, before he went 
to Washington, he crossed the state 
to see her, coming by tram and ca»^- 
nage in the mud and slush to say 
good bve He brought her a present 
a length of black alpaca for i cirr 
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It was really too beautiful to put the 
scissors into, after Abe went, she’d just 
take It out and feel of it once in awhile 
Abe looked tired, and he had a lot 
on his mind, but they had a fine talk 
Even when they were silent, they still 
said things to each other, and he still 
set store by what she thought When 
he kissed her good-bye, he said he’d 
sec hei soon, but she knew somehow 
that she would not see him again 
Four yeais Hur, they came and 
told her he was dead The newspapers 
wiotc the longest pieces about his 
real mother, and thit was like it 
should be, but some folks came and 
asked hei wh it soit of hoy Abe had 
been And she wanted to tell them, 
but It was hud lO hnd the words 


“Abe was a good boy,” she said “He 
never gave me a cross word or look 
His mind and mine, what little I had, 
seemed to run together ” And then she 
added, “He loved me truly, I think ” 
Often, during the four years that 
remained to her, she would sit of an 
evening and think of Abe Btmg a 
mother, she did not think about him 
as President, as the man about whom 
they sang, “We are coming. Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand 
strong ” She remembered him as a 
little boy She was baking johnny- 
cake for him, she was weaving him a 
shirt, she was covering him with a 
blanket when he had fallen asleep 
over his books, trying, as long as she 
could, to keep him safe fiom the cold 


Sarah Bush Lincoln was buried beside her husband in Shiloh Cemetery Her 
deaths on Dtcember lOy i86g, passed unnoticed by the natron 1 or many years she 
was not even mentioned by historians and biographers Not until igs^ were the 
graves of The mas and Sarah Bush Lincoln marked with a suitable stone More 
recently^ their Goose J^est Prairie home site has been made into a state pari , with a 
reproduction of the two-room cabin which Abraham Lincoln helped to build And 
only in the last few years have Americans come to know that, when Abraham 
Lincoln said, ‘ ill that 1 ami owe to my angel mother, he was speaking of his 
stepmother 




The Truth Will Out 

» It was one of those blisteimg Alabama davs I had called on a student to 
read aloud a brief paragraph from an essay This he did, laboriously When he 
finished, 1 asked him to comment on the significance of the passage which he 
had just read His earnest reply brought even the sleepiest student to an hilari* 
ous awakening For he said, “1 am sorry, sir, but 1 wasn’t listening ” 

— Contributed by John Newton Baker 

The late Senator William Alden Smith of Michigan used to tell about the 
introducuon he was accorded at a farmers’ picnic in his home state “Senator 
Smith will now talk for an hour,” the chairman said, “after which the band will 
call you together again ” — G Lynn Sumner We Have With Us Tonight (ILrper) 
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Refums to High School 

Condensed fiom The Satuiday E\cning Post 
Kenneth H Merrill as told to Oren Arnold 


Till* 1 DiTORS of the Post %^nle Piihli 
cation of thi*9 article does not fK>nstitute 
endorsement by the Post of all the author s 
criticisms Wc feel however, that Mr 
Merrill IS entitled to a hearing and that 
the stall of mind hm article manilests is i 
iiiatlcr of ^cneral concern 

-TT \si spkiNC in high school, I 
I w Itched a fellow student tie 

^ a stung across an aisk, so that 
when the teacher came along she 
tripped Months before, another kid 
of r 7 used that same trick on a Giia 
d lie inal jungle path with the stri ig 
tied to lund grenades The man who 
tupped was leading a Jap patrol 
agunst C 11 Isons Raiders,* and the 
Arne I lean \oungstcr saw yellow bod- 
ies blown upward in volcanic furv 

1 w is tint youngster on Guadal 
can il To get in the M nines, I had 
stretched iu\ age I wanted adven- 
ture, and I sure found it I experi- 
enced ilmost everything in the way 
of hghting Sent home because of 
combat fatigue, I can testify that 
coming back to high school was a 
terrific letdown It was a relief to 
graduate Then I married Elaine and 
wt both worked so that I could have 

* See Colonel Carlson and His Gung 
Ho Raidci s The Reader s Digest, Decern 
1 x 1 ’43 


monev to cntei the Arizona State 
Teacher s College at flagstaff 

Sometimes 1 am amazed at the 
civilian life aiound mt m which I 
am expected to itsume mv part At 
recess in high school kids would 
swarm around for tah s of mv txpeii- 
ences hut under ficultv orders I \s 
not allowed to he too n ilistic I was 
not allowc d to d ite so ne of the girls 
because I Ind hashed m the hrains of 
Tojo s g ingsters with a rifle hutt, and 
also because of m\ disordtih con 
►duct at i picture show 

On tlu screen thu night two Mi 
rines dving on a hloods beichheid 
were calling on Ahnights God in 
their agonv Perh ips the pi isers were 
o\ Cl acting but when t\\,o nun down 
front liughed something stood me 
up and I found m\self walking down 
there ‘ h s not funnv brother, ’ T 
said and I knocked them both out 
I am not proud of that < pisode but 
It’s the wav I felt, and still feel, its 
part of the gulf between me and othei 
civilians 

Maybe I wasn t readjusting prop 
erly, maybe I should have slipped 
back into the old niche of being a 
gentlemanly high school lad But I 
have some new ideas about what a 
gentleman is and afiout what school 
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should be This process they c-ill cd- 
ucitioii IS not whit I want oi mtd, 
uid 1 rc present hunch cds ol thou 
sands ol youths who will soon l>c 
slieamint’ b^ck to icsunie their stud- 
ies, fellows who aic hirdcncd ad\cn- 
luius before their tune We iic far 
too in my and, I hope, too v iluabh 
to Ignore What is Amciica going to 
do with us^ 

Lr Coi F\ans I Carlson liid 
sent 25 ol us volunteers to investi 
gite” Pistol Pete, a well concealed 
c mnon which had been shelhn» 
Henderson 1 leld with dev 1st i tine, li- 
fe c t Bv" careful se out mg w e le it ned 
tint Pete s 1 iir w u i cive high up 
i mount nil c invon appioicheel 
thiouLh i niiiow piss 1 10m cliv^n 
till ne u dusk we ineiied tow aid it on 
0111 bellies then spiai g on the J ipi 
nes^ We gunned mel slished in a 
iiigntniuish orgv, whipping the J ips 
m their own techni(|ue 

On uiothei mission we lived on 
nee ind sUt pork ind cl ingei loi ,b 
di>s behind the Jap lines slivmg 
lh( 111 b) the hiiiuheds seeing our 
own wounded die sulh 1 ng eveiv 
piiv ilion while we eiej^i thiough the 
brush like uaiin ils 

Aftei 1 got bick 111 school some 
study work assigned me included 
this 

Meriilv swinging on brier and weed 
Neai to the ne st ol his little d line, 
(her the mount 111 side oi me id 

Reibert of I incolii is telling liis n uiie 
Bob o link, bob ) link 
Spink, sp ink, spiiik 

Further assignments included 
themes on tojncs sue h as ‘ The L.ng 
lish Essayist I lile best,’ ind piiin 
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little talks on cuirent events Much 
of the cuiiiculum was pointless and 
stuffy Ihe whole atmosphere was 
often like th it of a kindeig 11 ten \ e t 
the sehool ranks among the best in 
the nation 

I was the first ex hghtei to re-enter 
high school m my home state of An 
zona, but I hav'^e since talked, m sev- 
cidl stites with ne irly 100 other it- 
luintd Mamies and saiiuis md GI 
Joes Ihey igiee in the opinions I 
expie ss here 

We believe that sehools, especiillv 
higli sehools, have not advanced sul 
fiCKiitlv, but are tridition bound 
We believe they are inefficient, 
w 1st mg turn ind talent 

\ou siv thit voting people are 
capible ol It lining onlv i little e leh 
dav, and must hive 1 loui veai prep 
ch( >l pmo(i We Mumr Raicltis 
crowded tint niiieh leirning into 
lour iiionll s, md loved it ^ oiing 
pee)})L 1 e moie intelligent th in most 
tciclurs ind piients like to idmit, 
thev lie t ipibk oi It umiig md ol 
shoulde I mg i esponsil ulitv 

1 due itiuii IS we t\ hghtei s see 
il should scive two put poses It 
should piepaie us to eiin i livin^, 
md pitjiaie us toi God leaiiiig eiti- 
zcnsliip 

1 01 some bovs and giils, the cl issics 
miv be right on the be mi But wh> 
loite a elissieal euirieulum on those 
ol us who lie not fitted foi it md will 
not icspoiid to It in high sehool 01 
college or aiivwheie in life-* 

Many letuimng soldiers will want 
and need intensive couises in practi- 
cil trades Arrangements lor these 
courses should be mack now, beloie 
the boy a stut pouring home in big 
nuiiibeis Courses of six weeks to six 
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months dui \tion in such tiadcs as 
welding, latming carpen termer, ma- 
chine shop work, clerking in stores — 
even landscaping, birbeiing should 
be oficred Then oui men can ht into 
peicetimc industiv quickly, leaving 
Longfellow and Shakespeare elective 
foi those w ho w ant them 

1 recommend more manual classes 
♦or those of us who lean low aid the 
“physic il” side ol life, moic direct, 
piactical learning Why isn t itsensi- 
l)k for western high schools to offer 
shoit couises lor instance, in cattle 
lanchmg applied fanning and othci 
vocational subjects-* Returned sol- 
diers who learned supeiioi v\aii tie in 
a lew months could also It irn ranch- 
ing in a shoit season, md few ol them 
e m affoid lour vears of college, or 
tan tolei ite it t motion dlv alter 
> e irs of w ai 

W hv couldn t a high school offe r 
stoic clerking and mmagement in i 
stoic ol Its own where the students^ 
could ictuallv sc IF Why eouldn t we 
op 1 ite a sm ill sc hool movie the ate i 
on a busiiicss basis and a rcstaui int, 
diugstore, laundiv md cleaning 
snop, bank even beauty pailoi^ 

Aie these it commendations too 
ambitious-* W^hen we Raideis talked 
about hie back home and how we 
hoped to improve it, we didn’t think 
so 

\ou adults cry out ibout juvenile 
delinquencv \\ hy the n, in the n ime 
of common sense, iniy we not have 
icligious teaching and leadership in 
public schools^ Not sectarian, but on 


geneial morals and conduct In the 
Raiders, we had fellows with all kinds 
ol religious faiths, and wc swapped 
ideas But we all piayed to the same 
God Colonel Cailson would talk 
with us about leligion and life as he 
saw It, and ask us to express oui 
views It did us moic good than any 
thing Why can’t we have these dis- 
cussion peiiods in high school-* Why 
IS God so unwelcome in oui school 
rooms'* 

It inav be th it I m beating mv 
gums too much about these things, 
but I h id seve i al close friends die in 
my aims and I midc promises to 
them about wh it Id w oi k foi back 
home 1 1 c member mv pal Chaunct v 

We were finallv coming out of the 
jungle on Gindilemal Chauncev 
and I were leai guards staying back 
with a machine gun to cover oui 
withdraw il He and I had alreadv 
talked things out knowing the sh n 
chance wc had ol staving alive 

If vou get back, Mudholt ” he 
said don’t vou go home and be a 
PFC [thit means pool liightened 
civilian ] \ ou trv to be a ho 
citizen You be a Ic ider in ill tht 
good things like the Colonel said’ 

‘ Ditto foi vou, C h lunce,” I said 

I remember v hat Chauncey — 
who can nevci come back — md all 
of us Raideis used to think and talk 
about All wc ask is that you home 
folk forgive us if wc sometimes seem 
too cocky, and that you help us 
realize at least some part of oui 
ideals 


^here is ncthing final about a mistakey except its being taken as final 

— PhyJlis Bottome Strange Frutt (Houghton Mifflin) 



Public opinion — that means you and me — can 

help immeasurably in stepping up Congressional efiiciency 


We Must Modernize Congress 

^ ★ By Geoi ge E Oulland ★ ^ ★ 

Mcinbet of the House of Representatives from California 


C RiTii^iSM of Congress by the pco 
pie IS not new, but of late 
C ongress his begun to ci iticizc 
Itself Our n ttion ^1 Icgislituie has be- 
come sharply aware ol the need of 
bunging its rnachineiy up to date 
More thin 50 lesolutions calling for 
refoim were mtioduccd in the 78th 
CongKss, which ended in Decenibcr, 
and rcoiganization along modem 
lines ill i)e one of the chief concei ns 
of tht new Congress The public 
thinks of Congress largely in ttims ol 
whit hippens onr the floors of the 
SeniU and the House Ihe leil 
work, however, is done in commit 
tecs, ind it is with the committee s>s 
tern thit changes must start 

Ir ink K.nox, lUe Sceretary of the 
Nav>, was an extremely busy man 
\et when Congress decided to inves- 
tigate a Navy contract, Secret 11 y 
Knox was hiled up to Capitol Hill 
not once but lour diffeient times to 
tell exictl> the same story to four 
different C ongi e ssion il eommitt es* 
Jesse Jone s is 1 e por ted to hav e ap 

Lonc a student of gov ernment problems, 
Ceorge F Outlind received his M \ from 
Harvard and his Ph D in education in i,ov 
ernment from Yale After teaching seve al 
years at Yale and at Santa Barbara (Calif ) 
State College he was elected to Congress 
in 1942 ds i Democrat from the nth Dis 
tiictot Caliluinia he w is re elected in 1944 


pc lied 18 different times before 18 
diffeient Congressional committees — 
to deliv er the same tw o hour speech 

Today there are 47 standing com 
mittcts m the House and 35 in the 
Senate, moreover, theie are many 
temporal y committees No wonder 
the New York Times refcis to ‘ our 
hydia headed Congress ” Senator La 
Follctte told the Senate last vear that 
*‘h u dly a day has gone by during the 
piesent long and arduous session of 
the Congicss when I have not had to 
dceide w hich one of sev eral v ery im 
poi tant committees I would attend * 

1 he M iloney-Momoney lesolution, 
idoplcd at the close of the laU st scs 
Sion ol C ongress, creak s a bipai tis in 
commitlee composed of six membeis 
liom the Senate and six fiom the 
House to study the pi oblems of reor 
g iniz ition and make definite recom- 
mend ilions at the end of 90 dav s 

Iheie aie stveial possible solutions 
to the committee problem One that 
will appeal to the common sense of 
the American people calls for ten 01 i 
dozen lomt or parallel committees of 
both Houses Much time now wasted 
could be sav ed and such an arrange- 
ment would enable the two chambers 
to woik together with gualei undei- 
standmg 

Howevci, leform will make little 
progi ess until the American people as 
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a whole demand greater efficiency of 
their C ongress Reducing the number 
ot committees would mean reducing 
the number of committee chairman- 
ships The prestige of a committee 
chairmanship is the climax in the 
career of a Congressman, there are 
few who will vote to reduce their own 
chances for such a position — and 
hw chairmen who will vote to abol 
ish the position already theirs Moic- 
ovei, each commitiee chin man is 
allowed extra clerical help short- 
handed as each Congiessmin is, to 
become a committee chairman is to 
obtain a more adequate stall 

This problem of staff is becoming 
incieasin£,ly serious One of the keen- 
est students of Congress, Dr George 
B Grllowa\, chairman of the C om- 
niitUe on Congress of the American 
Politic il Science Association, con- 
tends that of the 8o standing commit- 
tees not more than six have staffs^ 
sufficiently expeit to cope with and to 
evaluite the testimony of either ad- 
ministi itive ollicials or lobfiyists My 
own committee on B rnking and Cur- 
lencv must pass on all legislation 
concerning the Office of Puce Ad- 
ministration, the lederal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Icderal 
Housing Administiation, the Pedcial 
Reserve System, the Cornmoditv 
C rcdit Corporation, the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, and the many 
aspects of the Reconsti uction T inance 
Corporation \et our committee has 
no attorneys, no special consultants, 
no expeit to whom we can turn for 
evaluation of testimony, preparation 
of material, or legal interpretation 
Co gressmin Monroney of Okla- 
homa points out that each of 145 
federal departments and bureaus em- 
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ploys more people than there are on 
the entire Congressional staff For 
example, the Office of Indian Affairs 
spends more than twice as much to 
supervise the nation s Indians as it 
costs to operate Congiess 

To meet requirements it would not 
be necessary for committees to cieate 
permanent staff additions There is 
now provided by the Libiary of Con- 
gress a little-known Legislative Ref- 
erence Service This is composed of 
expcils who are able to lendet le- 
seaich assistance on questions of im- 
portance that aiise before vinous 
committees Such a service could be 
greatly enlarged Ihus committees 
which from time to time needed 
greater staff help might turn to the 
Service, drawing horn a pool of 
competent students of government 
probldiis m untamed unclei iinpir- 
tial mspiees 

Likewise a Constituents Inquiry 
Service undei the 1 ibr iry ol Con- 
gress would irnmedi itely icniove from 
individuil Representitives and Sena- 
tors the burden ol h iridlmg mdless 
trifling requests, ind demmds which 
overv helm them in 1 mass of detail 
and prevent them liom adequately 
pcnorming then inijor duties 

One Repi event j live huiritd back 
to his office to find 96 letter s awaiting 
him, among which wcie the follow- 
ing requests 

A Chamber of Commerce wanted him to 
get busy “right now to lift gascline and 
tire 1 dtiomng ’ 

A dettimmed >oung womm demanded 
that he instruct the \riny to transfer hci 
boy friend fiom Miica to a seiMce post 
she namtd b ick home 
A clubwoman wanted some informa- 
tion on world production ” 
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A politician w-intcd a portrait of the 
PKSidtnt personally autographed ‘ from 
Fi ink to Willie ” 

I he principal speaker at a political meet- 
ing wanted to know how long the war 
would last and how much it would cost 

‘ ^axpa^tr” wanted him to put an end 
‘ to lend lease gifts to foreigners and other 
iminoial people ’ 

\meiican mother” urged him not to 
\ole lor postwai cooperation ‘ unless they 
do whit we Si> ” * 

If you think this list is an exaggera- 
tion, I Insten to assure you that it is 
not My own collection ol stiange 
u quests 'ilicidv hUs sc\ el'll lolders, 
uicl is growing duly 1 cgitiin'ite re- 
quests an\ Congiessman is happy to 
'll tempt to meet Ihose asking him 
to pie ise send me a leick fiom 
Cliesipeike Bi\ to idd to my lock 
garden or dciii inding tint he ‘see 
thU sliced bie id is restoied to the 
\nKiicin people or I shill \ote for 
\oui eipponent next time ’ iie time 
eonsuming, to j)ut it mildly All ic- 
cjiKsis ioi inloimition oi iceom- 
iiiodations, including in inv thit aie 
le isonablc, could well be ickiied to 
i Constituents Inquiry SerMcc 

Olhei steps aie needed, howcvei 
to lediue the demands now m\de 
upein a Congressm m s time Placing 
ill post oflTices under Civil Service 
w ould sav e the w oi i y and ene i gy now 
Npent on nominating pe)stniasteis 
J ui the r tune e ould be saved by the 
li insfei of all Annapolis and West 
Point appointments to Civ il Sti vice or 
to the Academies then selves The 

* Associ Ued article by Frank I 

^\clI(l in Ihe W a Jurist on Post March 19, 
I )4t 
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granting of self goveinment to the 
District of Columbia would lemove a 
thorn from the side of many a har- 
assed Congressman — and from the 
side of the city of Washington too’ 
Under existing procedure the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month are 
reserved by the Claims Committees 
in both House and Senate to hear 
pi IV ate claims against the Govern- 
ment Persons who have been in- 
jured by an Army truck or have some 
other personal injuiy claim against 
the Government piesent their cases 
In the opinion of man\ Congressmen 
the Claims Committees might well be 
abolished •ind an administiative 
agency to do its woik se* up This 
would take 'iw'iv, as Senator La 
f ollette points out, “the burdensome 
t isk of mvestig iting pettv cl urns and 
invoking the cumbeisoim pioceduie 
of passing piivite bills through the 
House and Senate ’ 

Among the criticisms ol Congress 
he'll d most oft in is th it theie is too 
little coopt iilion betvseen oui n'l- 
tional Itgisl ituu ind tlu \dministi i- 
lion Some limes the hi imc is placed 
on the ‘ buie uieials, sometimes on 
the New De il Jess olten on a willful 
Coiigiess itsilf Hiri igiin Congress 
IS 'iware of a pioblem to be solved 
w ithin Its ow n i 'inks ind the stii 1 mgs 
of solution ue die idy notice iblc 
Repiesent Hive Kcl uivei of Icnncs 
see suggests unending the rules of the 
House to piov ide for a question peiiod 
at which he ids ol executive de part- 
mints and indc})endcnt igcncics would 
be ipquesud to ippe ir ind answei 
questions — somcwhit like the ques 
lion hour m the House of C oniinons 
One piaelical ex imple ol coop- 
eration between the legislative and 
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e\ecu»^i\e blanches has already dem- 
onstiatedits merit The House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds supci vises the vast public 
housing and federal works program m 
war congested areas The hi st Tuesdav 
of each month theie appear before it 
John Blandford Ji , NH ^ administra- 
tor General Fleming, F\\ A adminis- 
trator, and the kev assistants on their 
respective staffs A mutual give-and- 
take follows Chan man Lanham asks 
questions about particular complaints 
or problems that have arisen, and he 
gets frank answers Such meetings 
have resulted in better understanding 
on the part of both Congiessnien and 
administrators potential friction has 
been averted and governmental efh- 
ciency has be tn increased The exam- 
ple set bv Fritz I anham and his com- 
mittee might well be followed by 
other committe es in both Houses 
There arc even plans afoot also b>* 
which Congress could impiove its 
public appearance Dr Gilloway 
suggests th It more frank recognition 
be given of the fact that the impor- 
tant work of Congress is done in 
committees I herefore, let the bulk of 
the calendar be given over to commit- 
tee meetings, open to the public, and 
let Congress meet to vote only one 
night a week Business could be 
cleared with dignity and decorum 
Similarly Congressional debate, in 
Dr Galloways opinion, could be 
tele coped into one or two evenings a 
week, with Congressional leaders dis 
cussing legislative issues before their 
own visible audience and the radio 
audience as well 


Neither the problems facing Con 
gress nor the solutions are limited to 
Congress, both are for the American 
people as a whole to face We shall 
never see our national legislative bod\ 
modernized until the demand has 
reached the point where Repre 
sentatives and Senators can no longer 
affoid to Ignore it To this end there is 
much that we as individual citizens 
can do 

We can familiarize ourselves with 
the problems and proposed solutions 
There is more fresh mateiial available 
in books and publications Once vou 
have posted yourself, do not hesitate 
to let your Representative kno v that 
you are aware of needed changes, and 
that vou are concerned with hi‘‘ 
awareness to them It is easy to sit 
back and damn “bure meraev”, the 
essential thing is to help bring about 
changes which will pit vent bun'll! 
era tic domination in the fiist plict 

Our Congiess is not composed oJ 
supermtn, armed with extraordiniiy 
powers of vision Noi is it composed 
of “political panhmdkis aid turn 
mers ” It is made up of ordinary 
men who are sinceiely interested 11. 
doing the job which vou sent them 
there to do Thev work hard at thai 
job \our encouragemem and youi 
suggestions will help the m to remodt! 
Congress and enable it to functior 
more elhciently 

T otahtai lanism stai ts with the de- 
cline and neglect of the legislative 
body The sensitiveness of the people 
to their Congress is one of the surest 
guarantees against the failure oJ 
democracy 
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Condensed from Independent Woman 


Hildegarde Dolson 

A prFTT\ young journalism stu- 
dent iccently asked Doiolhy 
^ Di\, dean of columnists, for 
idvice on how to become a famous 
newspaperwoman When Miss Di\ 
pointed out that it was usual to get a 
]ob as a if poitei, vvoik like an undei 
pud beavei foi five oi 20 yeais and 
then hope foi the })est, hei visitor 
piotested, ‘ But I d l)e willing to 
wiite those simple little things you do 
in %om column ” 

1 hose simple httlc things ’ ippeai 
dailv m Q15 ncwspapeis on three 
continents and are leid by approxi 
inaulv 30,000,000 people Now in its 
49th veai hti column is the oldest 
lontinuous newspaper featuic in the 
United States \nd Miss Di\, who 
has n( vei misse d a deadline, shows no 
sign of being win^kd 

Skeptics who never icad the col 
unin think of Dorothy Dix as an 
areh sentimentalist who 1 idles out 
advice to the not quite bright Ac- 
tually her svndicated talks have 
touched on every emotional problem 
fit to punt, hei mail has included 
letteis from piominent businessmen, 
thousands of everyday husb mds and 
Wives, even a Supreme Couit judge 


Ministers send her copies of ser- 
mons b ised on her columns A pro- 
fessor of mental therapy at Johns 
Hopkins advised women tortured by 
doubts and ftars to read Dorothy Di\ 
dailv In it cognition of hei tonic 
qu ilitics, the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association made her an hon- 
01 ai y member 

In dealing with hei vast public, 
Miss Di\ IS about as aichly senti- 
mental as a mustard plastei To bick 
Cling parent® she has staud ‘ \our 
domestic spats aitn t a parloi game 
— they ic a ciimc against voiu chil- 
dien ” When a girl wrote, ‘ On my 
fii St date w ith him I had tw o cocktails, 
then wine with dinnei and brandy 
afttiward Did I do wiong*^” Miss 
Di\ answcied 'Trobablv ’ She ad- 
vised the wife of an unfaithful solditi 
to hold onto him until aftei the wai 
‘ In case he should be killed you would 
be entitled to his insuiance money ” 

Ev cn her most devout fans might be 
intioductd to Mis Elizabeth Gilmer 
of Ntw Oilcans without the foggiest 
notion that they weie meeting Amer 
ica s most famous confidante She 
took the pen name of Doiothy Di\ 
at a time when it was consideied 
shcrhtlv indecent for a ladv to sign her 
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right n^me in piint and winsome al plain ofLenest about nagging Tecn- 
literations like Fanny Farthingale igers are usually concerned with 


adorned e\eiv Woman s Page 

Now in hei 70 s, Miss Dix com- 
plains with complete justice, that 
magazine and newspapei pictures 
make her look fat and stufTy Actu- 
ally, she looks like somebody s lav or 
ite grannv lour lect 1 1 inches sm ill, 
with blight blickberrv eves, and a 
voting, breithless wav ol talking 
When she laughs, which is often, she 
ihiows back her ht k1 and enjovs 
licisclf In conversation she has in 
eagei listening quilit\ Most of her 
friends and 1 datives c ill hei Doiothv, 
w hile to the people w ho w 1 ite her some 
2000 letteis eieh week she is ‘ Deal 
\Iiss Di\ — This IS mv piooltm ” 

In a lecent mail lhts( weie a few 
of the problems A biolhei quariding 
with his sisitr ovei in mhciitmcc 
wioie We have agiccd to ibide bv 
voui decision, \vhatc\ti it is \ 14- 
\eai-old bov who idoli7< d Ins father 
had found a love Icttei sent to his 
mother bv '^nothei man sliould Ik 
talk It ovei with her 01 lun away fiom 
home^ \ widow of 42 asKcl if she 
should man a man of 34 (Ihe an- 
swer ‘Go aliead \ m m of ^^4 is old 
enough to knjw his own mind, md 
I d guess fiom voui letter hr s show 
ing super 101 judgment ) \ wife 

whose husband had been unfaithful 
lor \ears asktd if it would be better 
lor the chiMu is sake to stav with 
him or get a divoier Often Miss Dix 
casts her vote for scpaiation She his 
blisted fiequently against re 11 mg 
childien in a home split by biHerness 
In letters fr >m women, the two big- 
gest f obit ms are mother -in-1 iw 
trouble and ‘ \Iy husbmd never 
shows me any aflection ” Men corn- 


dates One wrote ‘ Please send me 
your definition of a respect ible wom- 
an I must have it by next iteek-end ’ 

Lv( ry mail contains touchingly 
grateful letters “\ou saved me from 
making a hoi i ible mess of my life, 01 
“1 thought you d w mt to know how 
happily It all turned out, thanks to 
you ” Only rarely does advice back- 
fire, as in the ca^e of the husbmd 
who said “You advised me to pi nsr 
her cooking, but I can true indefi- 
nitely about canned soiij) ’ Or the 
w Oman w ho coinpl iini el I follow c d 
your description oi a perfect lady \s 
a result, I sit home cveiv night 
Dorothv Dix w is boin Ehzilieth 
Meriwe ther, m 1870 Ihe Menwe til- 
ers hid a 1500 icie horse bn (ding 
firm on the Kentuc kv Tcnnc ssc( 
boundary, but like most 1 mdowning 
southern fimilies dining the Recon- 
struction period they were desjKi- 
at( ly poor Schooling w is casud — 
offered by gditeel spmsUis whose 
only educitional qu ilific ition^ weie 
tint their fithers hid been coloml® 
with B( lureg ir d For tun itelv a ne igh 
boi with \ libr iry started Ehzalxth 
ofi on a diet of Die kens. Fielding ind 
Thacker ly “Mide mt distrust mushy 
writing,’ the columnist snvs H(i 
mothd tiught her ‘ to speik the 
truth, fear God, and rcinen ber tint 
gentlefolk don’t whine ” 

At 18 Elizabeth put up her hiir 
and manied George Gilme , a h md- 
some gallant-about-town Within a 
year he was afflicted by an incurable 
mental disease, dying long afterwar c* 
in an asylum The shock of his illnt ^s 
and worry over how to support him 
cracked Elizabeth’s ht ilth, and she 
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wLiii to a small resort on the Gulf 
Here she woiked on the theory 
When you re in sjieat trouble get 
interested in something new,” and 
set about wiitmg short stories Iht 
fiist consisted mosdv of idjectives 
But the filth had nouns and a plot 
When she showed it to hei next door 
neighbor, Mrs Eliza Nicholson, pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans Picayune ^ 
her ears Ungled to those exquisite 
woids, ‘ We 11 buy it ’ 

Excited b> the magnificent pay- 
ment ol three siKei doll us she 
begged for a lob on the Picayune 
Stalling at fivt dollirs i week, Mrs 
(xilmer jumped eageily into collect- 
ing vital statistics Giadualh she got 
other issigiinifnis and within thiee 
V<ais she w is wiiting a theatei ool 
umn and editing the Woman s Page 
In i8q6 the Pica%une s managing 
(ditoi, M ijor Nathaniel Bui b ink, de 
cid<d it would be niee to have a 
signed column for women, and asked 
Mrs Gilmei to wiite it She chose 
the name Doioihy because it sounded 
sensible the Dix enne fiom an old 
servint nimcd Diek whose wih al 
wavs iddussed him in the pluial 
1 he Doiotliv Di\ 1 ilks fust appeared 
Vpiil 6, i8i)6 headed by in illustra- 
tion of a pi iin Gibson gii 1 w ith high 
boned collar ind 19 inch waist, beai 
mg no lescm blame to Miss Dix 
Hei eailicst columns blasted the 
well-bied theory that tears are i 
womans chief weapon No such 
thing. Miss Dix announced ®toutl\ 
men found te ii s merely damp and 
tiiesome ” \\ omen h id a** much right 
IS men to piopose, she wrote, ‘ ly 
cause ladies are even more uitei- 
ested in marriage ” She ui^ed wives 
to have outside interests and warned 
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them against ‘expecting husbands to 
act like the heroes in absurd novels ” 
\eais 1 itei when someone asked her 
whether her readers had been shocked 
by this ultiamodern counsel she said, 
“You know, I think women were 
just waiting for advice like that ” 

In 1900 Biuno Lessing of Hearst’s 
New York imeruan^ asked her if she d 
do some cditoiials on love and inu- 
iiige Miss Dix, who nevei sneezed 
at a chance to augment her ineonic 
hunicdlv filled the order \ week 
later the Ameiican wiicd hei an olh 1 
to come to New York She deehned 
M ijoi Bui b ink V is ill, md deptnde cl 
on her But after the Major s death 
the next v c 11 , she w is ofl to New ^ 01 k 
In addition to hei three T ilks a 
week, lie list h id exp nsive pi ms h 1 
her He tilked foi in hour on the 
fisc in 1 turn of true life inuidei^ ^s he 
p iinted i picture ol oppoi tuniiie s ioi 
a worn in Iciluie wiitei in this fiele^ 
she fiirlv ]>anted with iniicipitioi 
The citv editor iNsigned her t(i 
cover i murder in New Jeisev \ 
child kille d by its ste jimothe 1 \i i n 
ing in [cisev Citv, she hired t gig md 
isked the diivcr to just go around 
for awhile ’ In an hour s leisuielv 
tiot she le lined pkntv Ihediivei it 
turned out, was a jilted sw iin of the 
muidertsc and was delighted to p o- 
vide the woman’s life histoiv He ilso 
dug up a dTOdv set ot the killci s 
fiinily photographs Foi a beginnei 
It wasn t bad — the imtncan scoop d 
evciv other New \oik pipei In the 
next 15 vears she bee i me the nicjst 
famous of the sob sisters and Arilmr 
Brisbane called her the greatest 
liv mg woman 1 epoi ter ’ 

She has said tha^ those vtais ol 
murder lepoiting give hci a chinn 
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to stc humin in tin e turned inside 
out I Icained to keep my intuition 
paicd down to the quick so th'it I 
could almost read a ci immal’s mind ” 

This talent came in handy during a 
sensational vice trial, when the most 
important witness, a member of the 
oldest profession, stubbornly refused 
to testify against her boss, head of the 
vice ring 1 he frantic district "a ttoi ney 
sent out an S O S for Dorothy Dix 
“Do \ou think you could nuke her 
open up’” he asked Three houis 
later Miss Dix had a confession that 
sent the \icc heads up the river 
“People tell me things because they 
knou I’m interested and won’t be 
shocked,” she explained 

By 1905, subject mattei for the 
Doiothv Dix T ilks wis filling like 
manna in letters from readeis Men 
began to write her almost is many 
lettcis as women Basicalh, re idus’ 
pioblems weie the same tlu n is now 
niothe is in law stingy husb iiicls, di ib- 
ncss in marriage, jeilousy 

As the public showed an ineic ising 
tendency to lean on her, she felt a 
deeper responsibility and icsenUd 
the goiy assignments that took up so 
much of her time In 1917, when the 
Wheeler Syndieate offered her a 
chance to do the Talks 011 a full time 
basis, with no corpses attached, she 
grabbed it and went back to New 
Orleans to do her w riting Since then 
her columns, curiently handled by 
Bell S'mdicate, have appeired six 
times weekly 

Each morning she dictates columns 
and letters in her apartment over- 
looking New Orleans’ Audubon Park 
Her close friend and chief assistant, 
Mrs Stanley Arthui, has been with 
hei for 18 years Routine inquiries — 


such as “How can 1 be popular’” — 
are answered by printed forms Only 
letters of general interest are used for 
the column Foi example, if theie aie 
30 “My husband leaves me alone 
every night” letters in a morning’s 
mail. Miss Dix firmly takes up the 
subject of eriing husbands Letters 
that discuss problems too intimate to 
appear in print get a peisonal reply 
The war has brought its own new 
set of questions \\hen middle-aged 
women complain that “he is working 
in a war plant with lots of at ti active 
young girls,” Miss Dix answers 
“Relax Outside of a mon isteiy he’s 
bound to see pretty giils wherever he 
goes’ Women who tike advan 
tage of service men m ike hei splut 
teriiig mad To a soldier who had 
Ijeen tricked into an engagement, she 
issued this rousing command “Don t 
let this girl make you marry her just 
because she’s maneuvered you onto a 
‘hot spot Write to ntr plainly that 
you never proposed, and don’t worry 
any more about it ” A soldier ad- 
V iscd like that could sleep like i habv 
Until the wai Miss Dix traveled 
often, and her home is crowded with 
elaborately carved furniture, tapes 
trie^, Oriental screens, and statuary 
Displaying a handsome bed reputedly 
dating back to lusty I ouis XIV, 
Miss Dix said happily to a visitor, 
“I’ll bet I’m the only lespeetable 
woman who ever slept in thi* bed ” 
On a recent drive with a friend. 
Miss Dix waved cheerily to a passing 
truckload of soldieis The soldiers all 
shouted back, “Hiya*” 

“Dorothy,” her companion chided 
her, “do you know those boys’” 
“Well,” said America s most fa- 
mous confidante, “I ought to ” 
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"It Couldn't Be Done' 
-So the AAF Did It 

Condensed from Skyways 

4 ir Marshal Sir William Welsh 
K CB, DSC,R IF 


^iiTLE by little, fiom September 
I . 1939 on, we of the Roval An 
Force have been finding out 
how to fight an an war Starting vir- 
tuall> from scratch, fiom those fiist 
unrealistic da\s of showering leaflets 
through the autumn skies to the le 
cent era of robot bombings, we hive 
had to learn bv tinl and error But 
lust ibout the tunc vou think nou 
know It all, ilong comes a new idea 
[his happened to us when the Amei- 
icm All forces came over to join us 
American airmen have been gener- 
ous in saying that thev have Icuncd 
a lot about air fighting fiom the 
RAl I would liKC to tell you of sonic 
of the things th it we of the R \T have 
learned from them We take oui h us 
off to \AI petfoimance in this w ii 
The A meric ms have shovMi a re- 
maikable quality which, for lack of a 
precise word, I must call ‘‘overeom- 
ing the impossible ” It is a combina- 
tion of imaginati in and resource tliat 
has helped to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of Allied liv es W e have come to 
feel a healthy respect for the A AI at- 
titude toward that word “impossi- 
ble, ’ which attitude, >our fliers in 
form us, stems strictly fiorn Missouri 
Take daylight bombirg — the Gei- 
mans had tiied it and failed, so 
briefly, had we “Very well, * the 
Americans told us, “you bomb bv 


night We’ll bomb by day That way 
we can get round the clock conti 
nuitv ^ 

Their plan was to go dircctlv after 
the industrial pinpoints lepresen^mg 
vital links in German war iidustrv 
In cooperation with economists and 
the RAF, the Americans made up a 
list of these vital links, 1 anking pi loi 1 
lies by an ingenious system that in- 
volved the for want of a nail ♦he 
battle was lost” principle Foi e\im- 
pl( they reasoned that German in 
dusti V could not be profitably bombed 
so long as German air pov\ci (desig- 
nated as objective No i) was tncie 
to defend it German air power rould 
not function without airfrai les 1 ow- 
cvei manv engines thev had Flure- 
forc, if they could eliminate fighter 
airframe assembly lactones, tic de- 
fensive power of the I uftw '»ffe must 
rapidly be crippled and have ^ 
whole of German industry e p(s(d 
Similarly, instead of going aftei indi- 
vidual concentrations of vehicles 
they calculated that by eliminating 
fuel a cieeping paralysis would be im- 
posed upon the wdiole of the cne mv s 
fighting power Thciefort oil was 
posted as objective No 2 And so on 

As an intellectual flight this v\ is 
unassailable But as a practical work 
ing program we of the R\F viewed 
this American plan moie with hope 
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th-in conMclion On both sides of the 
Atlantic, people filled with honest 
doubt were easier to point out the im- 
possibilities How could day bombers 
hope to reach targets deep in Gci- 
many through successive belts of en- 
emy fighteis^ How could they, even 
if they reached the target and saw it 
thiough our misty European weather, 
hit It from 25,000 feet^ And how, with 
everv German fighter squidron sent 
to attack them, could they expect to 
run the gantlet home^ 

\et the\ did Never once was an 
Amciican daviight mission turned 
back liom its objective b\ tnemv ac- 
tion \merican airmen did fight their 
w successlulK to the vital targets, 
ihev did hit them, and they did fight 
their w av bar k 

In tlic coarse of this bombing of- 
fensive, the A \1 overcame not onlv 
the obvious diflicultics which people 
hid been pointing out to them Lut 
counties others \\ hen the Luftwaffe 
pilots, leflecting the alaim of the 
Na/i High Command, ganged up 
against the outnumbeied forts’ 
and sent American losses soaring, the 
\\1 thought up answers f istei than 
the (jermans could ruse question 
marks Thev installed 111 w turrets 
and new' gun sights, they worked out 
new md baflling defense foi matrons 
Thev turned the tables on German 
1 ocke t carrv mg fightcis b\ thinking 
up another “impossibihtv — the 
long range fighter plane, v\hich has 
given Allied air power such an enor- 
mous advantage, and which, up to 
that time, had been icgrctfully dis- 
missed as a cc nti adi^tion m terms 

It toe 1. time before these long-range 
jobs came streaming off the assembly 
lines While they were waiting for 
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them the Americans accomplished 
another “impossibility” — installing 
detachable belly fuel tanks on short- 
range fighters that gave their bombers 
fighter-cover at least halfway to and 
from their targets 

This business of bomber escort 
brought up still another tough prob- 
lem Theie had to be a way of as- 
sembling the complex aerial forma- 
tions 1 hey could not assemble under 
the clouds because, with our tradi 
tional Euiopean oveicast, there is 
seldom room to maneuver an ar- 
madas sometimes qoo miles long con 
verging from bases all over southern 
fngland The technical difficulties 
involved m climbing through clouds 
to rendezvous at 25,000 feet eould 
only be cxeeeded pci haps, by going 
out in a London fog to find a street 
vou didn’t know liom a map vou 
didn’t have I he Amei leans say th i*- 
(fcSome Cl edit foi ove looming this one 
goes to Bi It iin s i idar inventions, 
hut m K\F ciiclcs there is not much 
doubt where the lions shaic of the 
credit belongs 

W hen vou look today at the ibun 
dantlv equipped A\l , that smoothly 
woiking machine which is helping to 
eviscerate Geimanv, don t lose sight 
of the price that w is p iid for it in the 

§ \iR Marshm Wiish, 
one t)f the top men in the 
Royal \ii Foice was until 
rectntly Hiitains an repic 
sfntative on tht Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washing 
ton Since 1914 le ha flown 
ovci most of thw world and 
has served in the R\F 
Fighter Command on the Air Council and 
with General Eisenhower throughout die 
planning and execution of the North Afri 
can campaign 
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blood, sweat and teais of the pioneer 
handful of American bomber crews 
1 or i8 long, lough months these men 
were thwarted by lack of planes, lack 
of crews and lack of equipment They 
wanted at least looo heavy bombers 
for every operation, but their bomb 
eis were perpetually diverted to other 
iheiteis The crews flew themselves 
to the breaking point At the end of 
one long offensive they were so bone- 
tired that they could hardly crawl 
into their bombers to face another 1 2 
hours of met ssant fighting five miles 
high But they did They outfought 
and outlasted the German fighter pi- 
lots Their quality through these 
months of discouragement was so 
compelling that it moved Marshal of 
tilt Roval \ii loice. Lord Trench- 
aid, to say 

They hd\c destroyed hundreds ol 
vital factories I hey have penetiated 
far into C enniny They have fought 
Creat battles, div after dav, all the 
v\ ly to their largtts, over their targets, 
and b tek from their targets, destrov 
ing inanv more enemv aiici ilt tlim 
thtv have lost themselves No one who 
has seen the an photographs can doubt 
that this d iy light bombing is having a 
most dcvistating effect on vital work 
shops Herr this Force doubled it hat 
t ould It not do * 

Si\ months latei the whole woild 
found out what it could do In I eb- 
luiry 1944 the ^AF staged and won 
a battle that w ill go dow n in histoi y 
The outlook was grim, the weather at 
Its worst, the air war dropping daily 
behind schedule The invasion date, 
iircvocably committed, was rushing 
toward us German plane production 
>vas using Then came the electiify- 
ing event Without warning, there 
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arnved six days of good bombing 
weather in one week — a most un- 
usual sequence in winter — coupled 
with an unprecedented striking force 
of some 3000 heavy bombers, newly 
accumulated in England and Italy to 
prepare for D Day After all the 
months of discouragement, the AAF 
had the planes, the plans, the 
weather Here was Opportunity It 
didn t have to knock twice 

Geneial Spaatz sailed in with ev- 
erything he had, bombers, fighters, 
leserves The RAF Bomber Com- 
mand simultaneouslv used the fine 
spell to make ciushing attacks on 
German centers of production bv 
night And, as \^irgil wrote in 30 
B C , ‘Germany heaid a clashing of 
arms all over the sky , the Alps trem- 
bled with uncommon eaithqinkes, 
never did lightnings fall m gi eater 
quantities from a seiene sky or dire 
thunders blaze so often ” 

When the weather broke, aftei six 
tremendous days, the back of the 
Gciman air powei hid been broken 
too Smashed all the way fiom the 
Noith Sfa to Austiia wcie the circ- 
fullv dispersed assembly complexes 
Blown to pieces in the an, on the 
ground, wherever thev could be 
found, wcie the best planes ol the 
Luftwaffe, manv ol them baited out 
of their hiding places bv one huge 
American daylight attack over Bei 
lin There were Americans over Bei- 
lin that day with bitter meinoiies of 
comrades shot down in the outnuin 
beied raids of 1943 They had a score 
to settle — and they settled it Ger 
man planes were shot out ol the sky 
at the rate of well over 100 a day, 
642 for the whole six d ly peiiod 
German air power was so com- 
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pletch broken that b> D Da>, four 
months htci, \dst fleets of \llied 
ships were able to unload on the Nor- 
mandy beachheads with practically 
no air opposition But for this 'ten 'll 
prepaiation, in the woids of General 
Eisenhower, “the invasion could not 
Iogicall> have been undertaken ” 
The resultant saving of Allied lives 
seems to me far the most important 
contribution of air power to this war 
It IS all \ci> well to sa>, “\ictoi> 
shall be ouis, whatever the cost* ’ — 
but what about the tragic cost in 
dead, mutilated and missing men'* In 
World War 1 , the battles of the 
Somme and Passchendaele alone 
cost us 1,000,000 men m a few weeks 
and the onl\ visible lesult was the 
gam or loss of a few bundled vards 
of mud In this wai the total Vllied 


casualties m Western Europe from 
D Day to the fall of Aachen totaled 
less than 200,000 — sad enough, but 
far less than might have been ex- 
pected considering the enormous 
imount of death-dealing equipment 
invented since the last war I am con- 
vmced that the new factoi which has 
kept down our casualties is air power 

The whole air war has been a tre- 
mendous job, a long job And it is not 
vet over I should hale to have to 
think of It without the contiibution 
of the USA\r 

Together we have svseated out 
what 1 horn IS Paine called “times 
that tiv men s souls ” And we m the 
K\T set a high value indeed on a 
paitneiship that was born m ad- 
veisitv and which, thank God, is 
matin mg in victoiv 


The Gold Bidge of Courage 


One of the stones wh th 
crop up most ficquentlv 
these d ivs in all sections of tlu eountiv is 
th it of the young man in civilian clothes 
\\ ho ohci s i w Oman his se it on a crowded 
bus She rudelv refuses to take his seat, 
savins, ht ou^ht to be fighting with her 
sons in I ranee When you write thtin, 
madam, heic^orts, ask them to look lor 
the aim I left over there ’ This tile 
t\ pifies the cinbarrassmcn to which hun- 
dreds of our returning veterans are being 
subjected daily — and almost alwavs un 
necessarily 

For, upon receiving his final honorable 
discharge, ev<.iy veteran is awarded the 
specia gold lapel button illusti atf d abo\ c 
Tlus badge of honor is recognized bv all 
too few of us One young veteran of 18 


months of mud and blood 111 the Europe m 
The iter continued to v\eai his uniform 
foi two months ifur his dischaige even 
til )ueh he knev\ ii v\ is ilh ga’ to do so ‘I 
don t want to be e iIk d t si icver just bt 
cause people don t know what a disehart,e 
button looks like he cxpl lined 

Since the beginning of the w ir, over 
1,000,000 oliieers ind enlisted men h'lve 
been honor itil) disch irged trom the 
Aimy alone — ind thousands moie are 
returning to civihin life each month 
These men deserve le cognition for v\hat 
they have dori» 1 1 is not easy for them to 
readjust thenise 1 \ es to civ ili n life We ca 1 
help them by recognizing the Honorable 
Discharge Butto 1 when we sec it Remem- 
ber — any min who wears it has ofiered 
his life for his country 




—And tfie DeafSHall Hear 


Condcnsi d from Hygeia 
Lois Mattox Miller 

T he \oung woman in tht hospital 
bed listened mtentlv, fascinated 
b> the commonplace sounds 
that penetrated the heavy bandages 
swathing hei head The drip drip 
diip of the lavatory faucet, a murmur 
of distant voices, the clattering of 
the trollev car m the sticct — these 
sounds were more beguiling to her 
than music fiom another sphere For 
the first time in almost 15 vears she 
could hear Skillful ourgtiv had opened 
a linv oval window in the bony cap 
sule of hei inmi cai, leadmitting ill 
the magic of the woild of sound 
The daring, deJir ue fenestrxtion 
opciation alie idv has been pei formed 
in moic than 2000 cases some as long 
as seven vtais ago These patients 
have continued under the suiveil- 
1 nice of medical c\pe i ts who doubted 
that the cuic of deafness would last 
1 01 the tuck IS not onlv to cut the 
tinv window but also to pi event stub- 
born Natuie from closing it again 
I dst year a committee of the Ameri- 
can ^cademv of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology conducted an ex 
haustive investigation of the fenc f^ia- 
tion technique and its long range re- 
sults Di Marvin Jones reports “My 
belief six veais ago was that the le 
suits of the fenestration operation, 
while dramatic, were not permanent 
Recentlv I have seen pitients whose 
hearing before operation five years 
ago, was below the useful range, and 


4 miraculous operation holds prom 
ise of dfluerance from the lonely 
ivorld of deafness 


who now can hear low whispers” 

The human hearing apparatus is 
extremely complex and surrounded 
bv mvsterv Entering sound waves 
strike the eardrum — a tiny mem- 
brane that separates the outer from 
the middle ear Attached to the inside 
of the eardrum is one end of a chain 
of three tinv bones called (because 
of their shapes) the hammer the 
anvil and the stirrup Thev vibrate 
in sequence The footplate of the 
stirrup fits into a window in the 
bonv capsule which sepaiates the 
middle ear from the inner ear 
Ihrough this window the vibrations 
ol the still up are transmitted to the 
fluid of the inner cai There, im- 
pulses touch off a harplike set of 
auditorv nerves and are transmitted 
fin illv to the hearing aiea of the biain 

Things frequently go havwire sonie- 
where along the line, resulting in the 
tragedv of deafness In voung chil- 
dren, for instance, an excessive giov\th 
of adenoids may block the Eustachian 
tube Removal of the adenoids usu- 
ally restores normal hearing At the 
other end of the life span deafness 
m'ly be caused by degeneration of 
the auditory neive For this theic is 
no cure 

Between these extremes lies the 
larger percentage of the 15,000,000 
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deal oi pailnlK deaf pusons in this 
country Then deal ness is caused bv a 
disease called otostkiosis It imoKes 
no pain, no middle ear infectjon, and 
produces no symptom more il umin«> 
than iingm^ oi buzzing in the c us 
and progitssisc difliculty in heiiing 
What happens is that a bon> giowth 
slowly closes the liny window uound 
the stiriup until the footplate is held 
fast Thus no \ ibi i 
lions I each the fluid of 
the inner eai The 
auditor^ nei\c inside 
mas 1C mam pcifcctlv 
healthy But sound 
never gets thiough to 
tlie nci\e for transmis 
Sion to the biain 
tor the pist ccntiii> 
limous cai specialists 
ha\c puzzled o\(i this 
111 iddc rung situ ition 
In 187O a (junian singe on Kessd 
in ide die lust uiciiipt to loosen the 
still up fioiii the closed VMiidow deal 
ness \aiiishcd 1 nnu diitcly but soon 
the bonv window closed again Holm 
gre 1, a Sw c dish doc toi , souglit to ke e p 
th( window open bv msciting a pi i lie 
pe g, but this set up i loie ign bodv le - 
ic lion which ciustd mw cell giowth 
and closed the window e\en 11101 e 
tighth SuM^tons in hill i dozen 
countiics tried and discarded one 
tcchniciuc aftci anothci 

Souidille, a I lenchman, achieved a 
surgical mnacle bv delicate 1\ folding 
i flap of skin, thin as a spiderweb, 
over the iv w window to cairy vibra- 
tions from the e ndium to the inner 
e ir, th( n operated re pc itedly to ke ep 
the window open until the regener- 
ating process of the bone becomes 
gradually exhausted ” 
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Other surgeons discovered that the 
bone gio vth usutlly started around 
microscopic splinteis made while 
drilling the window Using micro 
scopes and delicate swabs, they In- 
cited md removed every splinter 
Lven then 'inothei factor deleated 
their efforts the slightest trice of 
blood encouraged the giov\th of mw 
tissue So the se pione e r s d( \ elope d i 
vutinlh bloodless op 
ti ition But still lire 
tinv window closed 
lor 11 jnactie il pur- 
poses the linestrUion 
op( » Uion w is i i iiluK 
Ihen the mvsuiv of 
the ever closing win 
clow eh illenged the im 
iginition of i \oung 
"Ni w \oiiv < u singe on 
J)i Julius Limpeit 
Aite 1 I :» \e us ol study 
indclmic il woi k lu w is iblc to re port 
tn the Julv issiu oi the hiltim of 
Ofolar yni^o/o^V c* tcehnieiiie ih it 
sounded entiielv too good to be true 
\\ he 1 e Sour dille uiel other s had oper - 
lie d ir oin behind the e u , Dr Leiiip 1 1 
niide his appro leh directly into the 
luril e ivitv Besides le iding diicetly 
to the middle e ir, this me i hod in 
veilved the entting ol much less tis- 
sue It not onb reduced the ''hanees 
ol infectiem, but ciused < ss mfiam 
in Ition, which was one eif the chief 
causes of the tissue re growth 

Lpon reaching the bony capsule 
which contains the inner ear meeha- 
nism, Dr Lemperl used a tiny dental 
bun to eaive an oval opening — 
slightly larger than a grain of nee — 
just above the old window Then he 
used a fine gold burr to smooth and 
polish the opening — an important 
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factor in pitvtiUint!^ hone iei»(mii 
tion finally, he cl( in cl awav cvcr\ 
last fiagiiitnt of hont splinter 

Sttkini? a pioUctivc sulistincc to 
line and cover tlu n»_w opcninij, I ein 
pel t found the \ ( i v thintj he net ded 
— iiqht thcic ilon^ lli^ pith to ihc 
inner tar It was r fine, smooth tissue 
called Shi ipncll s membrane — t 
put of the eardrum lernpert lifted 
up this me mbi me ind fixed it in 
place so tint It seised both as a win- 
dow pane and fiamt for the new 
ope niiitt 

Bv I e)4 1 , Dr 1 e mpe r t h id r e ported 
a new locitioii lor the little surgical 
window, and usine, this better tech 
nique, bv 19^.3 he hid opei ited on 
8e)o p itients In 70 ])eiceiit of thest 
c ises piaclic il he iiini, \v restored 
Othe 1 deie tens tiamed under Lcmpei t 
opei iteel on ijipioxim itelv 600 more 
patients, ind likewi e eared de ifness 
m abemt 70 peieent eil tliein 

But leiiipeit innounced ihit 70 
peieent w is not ^oeid cnoutth In- 
veiKeel in the 1 uluies were compile i 
tions whith he w is suie he eenild re 
me)\e mil imiii ition eil the labMinth 
dam i£>c te) the he irin« nti\e ind the 
persistent closing eil the window 

In the of Ololmynqolos;^ for 

Januiis he was iblc to an 

nounec to the prole^sieni th it the 1 ist 
compile itions had been climinited 
His lepoit contuiud i startling fact 
in order to keep the window open 
foi heaiinq sou must ictualK close 
It' To do so he has devised a method 
closely approximating Natuie s own 
A small piece of cai til ie[c, taken from 
the outer car, is shipcd and inseitcd 
m the new opening, then the thin 
piece of Shr ipnell s membrane is 
drawn over and made fast The carti- 


lage stopple seises as a new stirrup, 
capable of transmitting sound vibra- 
tions to the inner cai it also prevents 
bone loimition and possible damage 
to the auditors nerse 

Ihc piiltcted fenestration tech- 
nique h IS been applied in about 50 
cases with pr ictieal hearing restored 
in ill ol them The effects of bringing 
stone dt il ptoplc baek into the 
world ol sound aie dramatic The 
>oung woman whose stoiv begins 
this article is t>pical At 14 she be- 
<aine a piolikm child -sullen, in- 
attentnt, disobedient Her gr ides at 
school fell off Fximmation by the 
fimiK doctor disclostd that she was 
hard of he aring 1 he f imil} se nt her 
from speciilist to specialist, until the\ 
were forced to accept the di ignosis 
Otosclerosis with piogitssive deaf- 
ness No cffectisc tie iiment ’ 

At 24 sht w IS totally deaf m one 
e ir, had onlv bo ptieenl hciiing in 
the othei Lip reading helped Then 
a hearing iid was fitud But even 
these ‘crutches filled to eompen- 
satc for ill the clisaeK intagts of the 
lonelv w oriel of the de if 

Then list sear, her doctor sug 
gested the Lemper t operation 

“Aim hue no idea whit a thrill it 
was to hear the hist sound after tint 
magic w indow w as opened ' she ex 
claims One doesn t realize what a 
noisy world we live m Sounds m the 
night, which the noiniil person ae 
cepts or Ignores, would walen me 
teiiificd Then, when 1 came to m\ 
senses, I would he there gloating o\ er 
each one 

“Out of the hospital, it was e\en 
more wonder ful At home I he aid my 
little daughter s voice for the first 
tune Now I am w 11 ting fm in even 
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greater experienct when my hus 
band gets back fiom oveiseas I will 
hear him speak Our life will be so 
much happier ' ’ 

During the past seven vears, Dr 
Lempert has tiained about 30 sur- 
geons to do the basic operation Re- 
cently many of them have u turned 
to his New \ork clinic to Icain the 
new technique The opci a lion now is 
being perfoimed by skilled otolaryn- 
gologists at such medical centers as 
the M lyo Clinic, the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Western Resei ve Medical 
School, Cleveland’s Crile Clinic, 
Presbyterian and Michael Reese hos- 
pitals in Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Uni\cisitv of Michigan, Uni- 
versity ot Pittsburgh the Lahcy 
Clinic in Boston, the New York Eye 
and Ell Inhrmaiv, the Manhattan 
Eye, Eai and fhioat Hospitil and 
Columbia-Piesbytcinn Medic d Cen- 
tei m New \ 01 k 

Di Lenipcu ind his colk igucs 
sticss two iinpoitint facts 

Fust, the Itncstr Uion op( 1 Uion is 
intended onK foi ‘piopcih selected 
cases ’ Caiclul pieopcritivc c\imi- 
nation must dctcimine that the hcir- 
ing nerve itself is ah\e and intact 
Onl\ then will opening the window 
accomplish the 11111 iclc of le stored 


hearing From the records of several 
thousand cases, they conclude that 
98 pel cent of cases of deafness caused 
by otosclei osis can be cured 

Second, the operation must be per- 
foimed only by a surgeon who has 
great natuial suigical ability and who 
has spent months even yeais, learn- 
ing and practicing the technique 
undei competent instruction 

In the hands of the expert, how 

ever, the fenesti ation opei ition is a 
blessing that has been practically 
purged of all incidental dangerjj The 
chance of infection is negligible The 
operation is bloodless and painless 
Function il hearing is u stoied usually 
bv the fc ncsti ation of one c ai , thus the 
pitient IS left with a spate’ ear 
which need be opened only if abso- 
lute J\ JKCCSSUV 

1 01 tlie fust time in medic il historv 
^he doctor no longci needs to infoim 
a piticnt siifkiing lioin otosclerosis 
th it the re is no tuie no hope but lip 
1C iding 01 i hearing ud Just as 
citariets no longei me in sigl tless 

eves, so otosclerosis eeies to con- 
demn 1 s victims to the world of si- 
lence The medical profession thus 
h IS come a long w ly ne uer to fulfill- 
ing the ancient pi onnse that* the blind 
sh ill see, and ihc dc if sh ill hear ” 


#/ 


Reverse Logic 

» One of our neighbors, instead of catching up on his deep on holidays, 
always arose at his usual time Many of us thought he wasted his oppor- 
tunity, but I reversed my opinion after hearing him gre et one sleepy eyed 
late riser, **A man who won’t get up to loaf is too lazy to enjoy it ” 

— Contributed by Mari^ret Wettra 




“Hello. Mom! I'm Home!" 

Condensed from Coronet Ceroid Frank 


AT AN East C () ist deb u ki tion 
point llu kid in a soiled O D 
jL uniform comes out of the bar 

racks like buildinsj, and he s bawling 
He IS bie;, husky - - Tnd tough An\ 
one c m St c that He went through the 
tenors of assault 1 indings, and fox- 
holt s, ind bombings, but here, today, 
he Cl ic d 

I or that di t1 ) sti uctiii c houses Tele- 
phone Lxch iiigt \ — a secret center 
which never it i trees an incoming 
nil but from whit ii pours dav and 
night m endless strt im of imp is- 
sioneel ind deliglittd speech to pu 
ents ind wives md swee the ills in 
evtiv put of lilt LmtedStites 

In It now I imnuiig a square of 20 
booths are GIs like the kid, each 
gripping a tele pht lit with terrific in 
tensiu and talking Hiking — mak- 
ing iht II lust c ills home after landing 
on \nu iican soil \nd like him they 
find It ilmost too muc h to take — the 
shtei jov c)f he uing the familiar 
\t)icts of saving it last, ‘Hello, 
Mom’ Sure its me 1 in back \eah, 
Mom ’ They c m t disclose where 
they 1C calling liom, but they can siy 
that they 11 be w xlking in the front 
door about suppertime tonight 

1 he telephone company admits 
discitetly that something like i ,00 
c ills have been made during one 
24 hour period No booth is out of 
use more than 4”) seconds — the time 
It takes the eliicf operator to an 
nounce over a public iddicss system, 


“Corporal Smith calling \shtabula, 
Ohio, please go to Booth 4,’ and Cor- 
poral Smith to crush the cigarette 
he’s been nervously smoking and dash 
into Booth 4 Sometimes, because 
lines arc busy, he may have been 
waiting foT hours 

Coipoial Smith sits down tensclv 
and glues the 1 eceiver to his car Then 
he he us the voice — mother, wife or 
girl friend — md his face lights up 
He speaks with his lips almost touch- 
ing the mouthpiece, in an mtimacv 
embarrassing to watch He turns his 
back to the cloor and crowds himself 
into 1 corner of the booth — squirm 
ing, chuckling, laughing iloud, shov 
ing his battle helmet back on his 
he id 

It he s like most GIs he won t talk 
himself out m less than scv< n min 
utes and v>hen he finally emeiges 
hell appear slightly punch diunk If 
not red evtd hell grin at everyone 
he passes or he 11 mumble to himself 
or he 11 be ^lknt and dreamy with the 
peai e th it comes when you know that 
evervone is all right at home and 
rothing has cl\anged 

The switchboaid giils aie witness 
to all this, and sometimes a little 
choked up themselves But none of 
that comes through to those at the 
other end ol the w ire All v ou hear is 
a calm “Is this Mrs William Smith^ 
We have a collect call lor vou Irom 
Corporal John Smith Will you ac 
cept the charges’ 
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There’s a gasp and then a breath- 
less “Where is he'' Where is he calling 
from^” 

The regulation answer is a lorinal 
“Du< to militaiy regulitions we are 
not permitted to give vou that infor- 
mation ” Then pci haps, bteaust they 
are human too, the giils weaken 
and sav, “It is not an overseas call, 
madam,” and with that the call goes 
through 

Nine times out of ten the boys are 
so flustered they don t remember 
their home telephone numbers Al- 
though the girls warn them, please, 
not to talk more than three minutes 
— “Others are waiting, sir — they 
will never break in on a soldier no 
matter how long he stays on the tele- 
phone One taciturn sergeant sur- 
prised them by talking for 84 mm 
utes Most calls are collect, but this 
was not, and it cost him $45 

The girls are particulaily pioud of 
llieii skill in finding a bo\ s sweet 
heart or mother even if they must — 
to take two actual cases — tiail her 


to a corner grocciy or pluck her off a 
train 2000 miles across the country 
In this latter instance, the girl traced 
a boy’s mothei thiough a neighbor to 
the I ail wav station, had a redcap 
search half a dozen coaches to find 
her, and had her at a telephone hilf 
an hour after her son had placed the 
call 

‘We wouldn t change our jobs for 
anything,’ the girh tell you “You 
see, we always bring good news ” 
One likes to tell her favoiite story 
She placed a call, and leelcd off the 
customary announcement giving the 
soldiei s name, adding, ‘ Will you ac- 
cept the charges^’ 

\ voice, dull, hopeless and uncom 
prehendmg, replied slowly 

T wish I could, but I leccived 
woid two months ago that he was 
killed m action ’ 

“But he wasn’t,” the giil spoke up 
'^Why, he s st mding light heic beside 
me now 

\nd thin there was silence, foi the 
woman at the othei end had fainted 


Marry-Go-Round 

When air lines were > oung and people were w ary uf flying a promotion 
man suggested to one of the lines that they permit wives of ousinessmi n to 
accompany their husbands free just to prove that flying was safe Ine 
idea was quickly adopted, and a record kept of the names of those who 
accepted the proposition In due time the air line sent a letter to those 
wives, asking how the/ ei joved the trip From 90 percent of them came 
back a baffled reply, ‘ It hat airplane tnp^” 

— Margucfitc Lyon And So to Bedlam (Bubbs Merrill) 


»A coMMirrer was appointed by the magazine Redbook to study the 
qucstio 1 of how best to hold a wife, and a selected list of husbands was 
vrittcn to The only leply received was from a certain western penitin 
tiary It stated briefly “I found the best way was around the neck, but 
It should not be overdone Please note change of address ” 

— Edward Strt ter in Bedboo\ Maga me 




It bends il ImuiH « h it flo its, it resists is — 
and Mill bd\( iintiid ii-(s in tin £>ohtMar wotld 


fiat WontTTi^/ Po J^e^t 

with Glass ^ 


Condensed fioin Seicnce News Lcttei 
I loyd Stouffer Lditoi of Modem Packa^m^ 


F or 4000 e^iass has been 

holdins^ out on us It is one of 
the stiont^tst and haidcst ma- 
un ils known to m m \et, because it 
Ins also been so bn ilk, wc ha\e not 
reili/cd Its possibiluics 

But loda\, IS the result of w utime 
research, rt is dome* ]obs no other ma- 
ter 1 il could do And tomorrow it will 
add imnieasur ibh to the conven- 
iences ind comloit ol Ining 

In the libor Hones and shops of 
tlu bn? I’lass comp mu s, I hive seen 
E*lis that ein be siwed and nukd 
like liimbei e,l iss ihat will float, (>I iss 
th it bounces, i,l iss th it can be lx nt 
lik( rubber, twisted into yarn, tied 
into knots and woven like silk 

At \Vne,ht 1 icld 1 saw An lechni- 
cal Service Command experts flying 
an ill pi me pirtlv made ol glnss — 
not w indovv 1 iss y ou c in t sc e tin ough 
It In fact It looks pist like any otliei 
BT 13 trainer But the lusclu,e and 
tail section are made ol glass cloth — 
twice as strong and hall as heavv as 
the convention il iluminum skinned 
fuselage Pound for pound, its the 
toughest airplane ever built — faster, 
cheaper to produce and longer lived 
Cloth woven of goss imtr-fine, 
bendable glass fibers, and formed 

* Technical data on the g’ass plane is 
taken from artichs in the May 1944 i***^'i^ 

of Modern Plastics and is copyright 1944 

Modi in Plastics, Inc 1 22 £ 4281 N\ C 


With plnstrc, is one of the most resist- 
ant of ill materials to penetration by 
bullets It IS cipiblc of such flexure 
th it It will actu illv give to a bullet, 
taking the sting out ol it In flung 
tests It was found that manv high- 
explosrvc shells which did pierce the 
glass pi me s fuselage passed through 
It without exploding 

Alrt idv plans ire under vv ly to 
use glass pi istic for ciuinple pioof 
autoiiiolnlc lenders, kitchen and 
bathroom lixtuies stre imlined ti iins 
and buses for liirmtuie lugg ige and 
jirefibiK ited houses One of its newer 
expel lint nt il uses is foi artificial le ^s 
Ihe adv mtiges e ise of molding to 
the exKt contour of the nituial 
leg and lifetime resist met to wear 
Surgeons arc expt iimenting with a 
surgicil suture m ide of gliss fibers, 
because it is nonabsoibent and does 
not nutate the tissues Strands of 
speci il gl iss y irn have been incorpo- 
lated in surgicil sponges that, il 111- 
adv e 1 le nth left in the w ound, may be 
detee te d bv \ rav 

Owens Corning has produced a 
glass wool made of fibers 00002 inch 
in diameter \\ hite, fluffy, glass wool, 
which is c)9 percent entrapped air, is 
used to insul ite B 29 Superfortresses, 
pist as It may be used in the walls of 
homes after the war 

In a Toledo ofhee I was offered a 
chan with an ordinary looking cush- 
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ion which was made, nonetheless, of 
glass wool Only about an inch and a 
half thick, there seemed to be no end 
to Its softness and resilience Glass 
wool is now being used for seat cush- 
ions and mattresses in warplanes, and 
later may be used in passenger planes, 
trains and buses 

Glass comes nearer perfect elastic- 
ity than any othei known substance, 
up to the point at which it breaks, it 
will return instantly to its original 
shape At Owens-Cornmg I was given 
a sheet of glass cloth, not woven but 
matted of very fine fibers It felt like 
the soft paper padding at the bottom 
of a candy box I wadded it up tightly 
in mv fist, then dropped it on the 
desk It was uncanny to see it straighten 
out, not even wrinkled 

A coarser, standard form of glass 
wool, when compressed and faced 
with smooth, plasticized glass cloth, 
makes a lightweight insulating ‘ board” 
which is now specified by the Navy 
for instrument boaids and interior 
partitions on all ships Unaffected by 
sea water and coinplelelv fiieproof, it 
absorbs vibration and the noise of 
gunfire 

Glass in this foim may be sawed 
and n uled or bolted After the war it 
may be used in soundproof and heat- 
proof automobile flooi boards and 
dashboards, and as insulating walls m 
piefabncated houses 

Portable Army shelters designed 
for use in remote outposts are heavily 
insulated with glass wool to save fuel 
In Iceland, for instance, where there 
is no wood or fuel of any kind, the 
fiber gl? s in a typical shelter saves 
more than 20,000 pounds a winter 
in fuel that would otherwise have to 
be shipped in 


Beht uary 

Foamglas, made by the Pittsbuigh- 
Corning Corporation, looks like an 
extremely porous, coal-black brick 
One third lighter than cork and far 
more buoyant, Foamglas can be used 
in lifebelts, life rafts and submarine 
net floats, and, in slabs two inches 
thick, as m&ulation for the roofs of 
war plants 

The Corning Glass Works, at Corn- 
ing, N Y , IS a fountainhead of re- 
search from which most of these mod- 
el n miracles have come In each case, 
Corning has merged its knowledge 
with the knowledge and facilities of 
another company which could con- 
tribute to rapid production and dis- 
tribution This accounts for Owens- 
Corning, formed with the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co , which shares the 
credit for I iberglas, Dow-Coining, in 
association with the Dow Chemical 
Co , and Pittsburgh-Cornmg, with 
the Pittsburgh Plate Grlass Co 

Coming researchers, who discov- 
ered Pyrex now have a kind ol super- 
Pyrex ware Trade named \>cor, it 
IS as far bevond Pvrex as Pyrex was 
beyond common glass Because it will 
resist heat up to 1650 degrees 1 ahren- 
hcit aiid will contain chemicals that 
would destroy most other materials, 
it is opening uj: a new world 3f elec- 
tronics and chemistry Without it 
some of our secret war weapons would 
have been impossible of achievement 

Glass piping was tried several \ cars 
ago as an answer to the problem of 
corrosion m food and chemical plants 
A new tempered glass pipe is resistant 
to breakage, and new methods of 
electric welding make it possible for 
a mechanic to make joints as easily 
as he would with metal In one chem- 
ical plant, pumps with stainless steel 
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surf lets used to last only Go days 
Si\ ulass pumps installed three years 
najo are still in use, \\ith no signs of 
ir 

C oining leseaichers now have glass 
ball btdiings which will withstand a 
pressure at which metal would flow 
like putty I saw a coil spring mule 
ol glass th it had b( cn t< sted b> being 
compressed several million times — 
with no hint of the fatigue which 
e\entuall\ ifllicls dl meiils I was 
shown a radimt he ltd -a slab of 
tempeied gl iss iboiit 1 8 inches square 
with a (ontiniioLis strip of thin ni( til 
foil on its liaek sin lac t It uses otdi 
n iiv house cur Kilt Something like it 
run pio\ide the icle il r idi mt hou e 
he Hing — gl iss pinels in the flooib 
and w ills ol e\dN loom 

Ihc new gliss(s ue tough At 
Owens Illinois I ibbe\ plant I 
dioppdl a n<wK made glass to the 
cement floor liiste id of shittermg it 
bounced c 1 a/ih horn sich to side, and 
1 picked It up on the fourth bounce, 
still whole and unseiatched 

Fven before the w ii, 1 ibbe\ Owens- 
Tord })ioduced a tempered gl iss 
'which, in tince qua ter inch slabs, 
w IS tough enough to be hung on 
hinges ind used as doors further 
touehened through multiple lamma- 
Lions, such glass is 1 mg used today 
as transparent armor plate in air- 
planes It will stop armor-piercing 
bullets up to 50 caliber 

1 he new glass is equally striking in 
its resistance to extremes of heat and 
cold At Libbev Owens-Ford they 
put a pane of Tuf flex on a cake of ice 
and poured molten lead over it, with- 
out effect The Armv uses this glass 
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as the facing for its 800 million candle- 
power searchlight, it wont crack 
even though the thermometer may 
register 1 relow zero 

To meet another war need, physi- 
cists discovered a wav to curve glass 
with virtually no distortion of vision 

— some thing nev er done before on a 
mass production basis Todav curved 
sections ol glass are rcpl icing plastic 
in boriibcr noses v\ her e m iximum vi- 
sion IS required Tomoiiow this glass 
can be ustd to streamline automobile 
windshielels 

We think erf glass as a brittle ma- 
terial that will ha\c a shup, cutting 
edge wherever it is broken But U 
Corning I thrust my hand deep into 
a large box of biokcn bits of glass 
and didn t get a seratch This new 
type erf glass is being used in the 
plobes e)l runwav lights at Army an 
ports so ihu if broken ind scattered 
It dexsn t cut the tires of pi ^nes Think 
whit this will me m to motorists iftei 
the w 11 when heidlights inav be 
made ol it 

Because of their icputation for do 
ing the impossible with ghss, the 
Corning laboratories ha\e more th in 
their share of freak ideas from volun 
tecr cor responde nls At \ ar lous times 
It was suggested that the v make gl iss 
mousetraps, a glass dirigible, gl iss 
razoi blades, and a gl iss freight e u 

— this last to peimit green oranges 
for example, to be ripened in transit 
by the sunlight 

Yet no idea, however farfetched, is 
aismissed lightlv All are investigated 
a id reportc d upon Some of the w ai- 
tmie pipe dreams miy one day be 
come le ilitics 



Another vital postuar problem 


Shall All !i'i) l*«, ^ at 18 Have One Year s 
Uiliiary Training? 

By 

Thomas M Johnson 


T his n ai ion faces a qi av e dt cision 
— whethei or not to continue m 
peacetime the drafting of its 
younq men for niilitaiy turning The 
proposal concei ns not only every boy 
and parent but c\ery citizen of this 
counti y 1 1 inv oK es our na tio lal post- 
war secuiity and the woild’s postwar 
peace 

Bills proposing umveisal training 
are before Congiess now Behind 
them are leading military and naval 
authorities More than two thirds of 
the GIs, voting in secret polls, approve 
the idea ^11 polls show the general 
public appioves it But some imp>or- 
tant educational and religious bodies 
oppose It, oi at least favoi postponing 
the decision until after the wai The 
Armv and Na\y want action now — 
while the people aie alert to our de- 
fense needs and before we backslide 
into postwar apathy 

A right decision is so impoitant to 
us all that we should know without 
embellishment, just what the Army 
and Navy propose 

They do not propose, at the soft ex- 
treme, to draft all young men and 
women for training in a mere glorified 
CCC 

Nor do they propose that every 
young man shall “serve his time in 
the Army,” like the conscripts of Eu- 


Ihe CBseiitials lor \nienrd s pontwar 
armed Rociirity as our highest military 
authorities bce them ^en stated in a 
widely discussed artu le by Mr Johnson m 
last Dec ember s Digest 

Universal military trainin^ is the corner 
stone in the plans of tliisi experts Mr 
Johnson here tells aiithoril itively the pre 
cise form of tr'iinin^ they hope for and 
their reasons Debate f»\er this question, 
already increasint^ tbroii^hout (he nation, 
\%ill be more pertine nl il the particular 
project here outlined is kept chaily in 
Hunt! 

rope rhev do not propose uimersal 
seiMce 

1 hey do piopose univeisal training 
They propose to tram selected young 
men (not women) to be ready to serve 
their country promptly as *Joldiers, 
sailors and Marines if an emt rgency 
arises — that and nothing els^ Dur- 
ing the year’s training they would not 
be subject to garrison duts to service 
outside the country, oi to any other 
duty save training 

It is pointed out that enacunent of 
universal military training would not 
increase the nuinbei of men liable for 
military service Every male who 
15 physically fit is now liable for serv- 
ice under arms Universal training 
merely means that those who ^re and 
always hive been liable will be pre- 



SHALL \LL OUR BOYS HAVE MILITARY TRAINING? 


pared to peiform their obligation 
when called upon 

The men charged with responsibil- 
ity for national security deem these 
tiuths self evident That all citizens 
of a free state are duty-bound to de 
fend It, and that the state is duty- 
bound to help them do so at least risk 
to their lives and health and at least 
cost to the nation They have drawn 
plans based upon this country’s ex- 
perience since George Washington 
advocated peacetime universal mili- 
tary training but got instead the poor 
substitute of a few prolessionals and a 
lot of raw militii — a system that 
wasted our lives and money loi gen 
erations 

Here are the m nn outlines ol the 
pi in 

The Army and \avy want Selec- 
tive Service boards to choose all phys- 
ically and mentally qualified youths 
as they graduate from high school or 
reach i8 years Modern war requires 
soldiers physically mature and agile, 
mentally receptive loyal and opti- 
mistic These qualities are at their 
peak in youth The services believe 
the vcar aftei high school the best one 
for the training peiiod, beciiise that 
will cause the least inteiiuption to 
education or careeis 

So far as possible, bo>s will be al- 
lowed to enter the branch of service 
they prefer, assuming that aptitude 
tests show them fitted for it They will 
be trained for one vear, minus about 
one month’s time lor induction, fur- 
loughs and discharge That means a 
year straight, not dabs of three sum 
mer months stippled over four years 
\rmy and Navy believe that a four- 
summer plan would favor the 15 per- 
cent of college boys ovei the 85 pcicent 
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who would have to leave their jobs 
three times It takes that long to learn 
today’s varied weapons and tactic's 
well enough to be read\ if war coiucs 
again Foi if war does come, it will 
come suddenly, allowing no time for 
raw recruits to learn what it’s all 
about (One reason universal training 
IS needed is that the air forces have 
become so important, and aviation 
requires such highly trained men ) 
Trainees will not be inducted simul- 
taneously, but in four equal batches, 
three months apart, so that there will 
be a steady flow of trained reservists, 
instead ot gieat annual waves 

Instiuctors will be mostly not icgu 
lars but reserve officers and noncoms 
— citizen soldiers like their pupils 
Only three or fou'^ of the i t months 
will be allotted to basic training The 
trainee’s showing in this cailv stige 
will help deteimine into what spe- 
cialty he will fit — aerial photogia- 
phv, electronics, gunnery and so on 
From every thousand men, the 
Army now needs loi chaufleuis and 
mechanics, 45 cooks, bakers and 
butcheis, 34 medical and dental tech- 
nicians, and dozens of other special- 
ists Theiefore 75 percent of all ^rmy 
trainees will take some type ol tech- 
nical training This will not neces- 
sarily be taken in camp Some may 
learn in factories how to repair jeeps 
or gyroscopes, others serve on rail- 
roads, learning to operate trains All 
naval trainees will become special- 
ists, learning radar, fire control and 
myriad other technicalities 

Today’s soldier or sailoi is no robot, 
but a thinking individual fighter who 
cooperates with others like him He 
will be trained accordingly, first in 
small units, then in larger teams, un- 



^ * 

f ^ My; Mother Breab Her Pearls 

^ Condensed fiom Good Housekeeping 
“ o o Marion Stuiges-Jonts 


D uring one of the periods when 
we weic quite out ol funds, 
ifter Father died, Mother 
took a position as companion to an 
eldeih Philadelphia lady Mother 
lead iloud beautifullv and she was a 
gieat succe'^s with the wealthy and 
rht iini itic Mrs Lflini^ham 

I his rhcuinatism of Mis EHing- 
ham s c\entuallv Jed her to ti\ the 
treatment of a IScw \ork doctor 
Moihei hadn t been to New \oik for 
\eais anel wlien Mis rflint>h im told 
her th n slie w is to e^o along and ih it 
the\ would sti\ it the Hotd Pla/a 
foi a wetk Mother’s cxeiteiiient 
knew no bounds 

Shi w IS in the middh of telling me 
the ne w s w he n a cloud c inie o\ e r he i 
face 1 1 idii t thought alxiut eloliies’ ’ 
she gispid What on earth will I 
weai * CM eouisc 1 \e got ni\ jnails ’ 
she added thoughtfullv \ black 
dicss to weai with them would n ally 
fix me up ” 

1 had gi\cn Motticr a stung of 
penis the pie\ious Christmas a good 
string eosting ^398 at John Want- 
makd s, and she had been talking 
ever since about getting just the righ^ 
black fioek with which to wear it So 
now we went to Mr Solomon s, and 
b> some miracle he pioduced a black 
diess that seemed made for a stiing 
of (good) pearls The effect was one 
of qui« t elegance, suggesting the 
Plaza at teatime 


It was only after Mother was safely 
back in Philadelphia that I learned 
of her adyt mures with the pearls 
They broke in the lobby of the 
Plaza w hen Mother and Mrs Effing- 
ham wen coming thiough from din- 
ner one c\ ening 

“Oh, dear * My pc iris * ’ Mother 
cried, and give a little shuck Iheie 
was a momentiiv sensition, and a 
gill int N ivy ofhcci came to the res- 
cue ind begin guhiiing them up 
Then the c ipt im of bellboys ap 
peaiecl sweeping the Cornminder 
fiirnlv aside 1 beg vour ptrdon, 
sir, ’ h( Slid ‘but 1 sh ill take chiige 
of this until the chid detective gets 
‘Trcrc Fveivom will jiltase step isicle 
so wc can eltsciibe an 1 e iiounel the 
ladv ind sit thu no pe uls ait ovei 
looked ’ 

Oh, think vDu’’ Slid Mother 
She thc'ught it cldightfiil of the hotel 
to be so issiduous in stiying her, and 
she fl iltcied aiound mui muring her 
appiecixtion until the list pi arl had 
been letricved 

‘ Shall 1 seal these in m envelope 
and put them in the hotd sifi until 
you can have them it strung, madam^” 
asked the chief di tcctivc 

“I think thats a splendid idea*” 
said Mother, and waited 1 appily at 
the desk for a receipt 

The next day Mother took a walk 
on Fifth Ayenue, and paused to glance 
at an elegant jeweler’s display It 
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^suddenly struck her that fate had 
c lined her to just the place for the 
u stringing ol her pearls 
She went in A tall gentleman in 
t Ills greeted her 

‘Could I get my pearls restrung in 
die next day or two^” Mothei in- 
quired ‘ I’m here from Philadelphia 
and I would like them done immedi- 
luly if possible ” 

The gentleman was excessively 
civil ‘ 1 11 find out,” he said “Does 
madam have the pcails with hci^” 

‘ No, ’ said Mother ‘I left them in 
the safe at the Plaza ” 

The gentleman picked up a golden 
tdephone and held a polite conveisi 
tion with anothci pait ol tht build- 
ing ‘ Oiu Mi Dt Witt could call at 
the Plazi this ifttinoon ind get 
them il midim is not othciwisc cn- 
-,aged, he sud We would like 
madam to iceompanv Mr Dc Whtt 
and the pcails heu, so that she can 
witness the icstiinging ’ 

Motlui vsas a hide dizzv fioni so 
much attention How pcilcctl\ de- 
lightlul cv civ one had been ibout her 
pcails’ Id loie to watch the re 
siiinging’ ’ she said giatclulh Mv 
pearls ne mv veiv deaicst possession ” 
Piecisclv,” said the tall gentle 
man ‘Shall we say thiee o elock^ ’ 
Mothei had the pearls still sealed 
in their envelope, in her bag when 
Ml De Witt appeared at the Plaza 
He was a handsome man who looked 
like a United States Senatoi, and 
Mothei felt herself being envied as 
she walked through the lobby with 
him It was quite thrilling, too, to 
ictuin to the jeweler’s in the piivate 
limousine piovided 
When they arrived at the jewelei’s, 
Ml Dc Witt ushered Mothei past 


all the counters of diamonds and 
rubies, past the stei ling silvei and ex- 
quisite crvstalware into a hand- 
somely fui nished room at the fai end 
There Mothei was seated at a table, 
and a cloth of heavy black velvet was 
put before her 

“Our Ml Duprez does the string- 
ing, madam, and will be with us in a 
moment said Mr De Witt 

Ml Duprez, a sharp-featured lit- 
tle Fienchman with fancy mustaches, 
soon bowed his way into the lOom 
Sitting dow n, he placed a ti iv of 
implements on the tible, smoothed 
out the velvet, and reached loi the 
PI i7a s envelope They all v\ atehed as 
he opened it with thin caielul fingeis 
ind let the pcails roll out He was 
about to put on a pair of spectacles 
when he suddcnlv stiffened lIis hand 
ticmbled he hesitated, and then he 
adjusted the glasses hastil/ over his 
eais He took a slow, steads look at 
the pc ills and then he breathed sud- 
denlv with a sharp, hissing sound 

‘Maclim has been lobbed’ he 
cried 1 he police must be sum 
moned' Ihtse aic not peails' 

Mothei blinked “Oh, I m suie I 
haven t been lobbed' she said 
‘ Even one at the Plaza was so nice 
— I — I couldn t think such a thing 
of them ’ She leaned over and stare d 
at the beads ‘No,” she said, and 
heaved a sigh of relief “Ihosc au 
my pearls all right — I remember the 
clasp quite well \ou see, it is a>zr 
de Its design in gold and diamonds - 
not real diamonds, of couise — but 
It’s a charming clasp, don t >ou 
think^ ’ 

Mothei turned to Mr Dupiez, 
and from him to Mr De Witt Mr 
Dc Witt was scarlet of face and looked 
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readv to have a stroke, while the little 
Frenchman had turned G;ra^ white 
and w IS aspins^ the ii m of hi<? chair 
His mouth opened, hut no sound 
came 

“Is -iomethm^ the in ittcr^ Mothei 
asked in alarm 

Mr De Witt was the first to re 
cover the powei of speech Madam 
he said, ‘ >ou are sitting in a private 
room of the wot Ids most exalted 
dealer in gems On that very chan 
vou occup\ the \ga Khan has sat 
while new designs weie diawn for hi^i 
priceless emeralds The Piince ot 
\Valc‘? has brought lainilv jewcK to 
this \cry loom, to di cuss icsetting 
In spite of this, we aie not too pioud 
to I c sti ing the pc u Is of an\ Amci ican 
citizen But, madam, we do not le 
string bc^db that have cost 98 cents ^ 

Mother diew hciself up I think 
vou ne being very lude, she said 
coldlv ‘These are certainly not 98 
cent pL Ills M> daughter gave th( 1 1 


to me for C hristmas I never inquired 
the priec — something I dare say you 
couldn’t undei stand — but I know 
that tliey aie good pearls even though 
the> ircn t real pearls If you don’t 
care to restring them, vou are at lib- 
erty to decline, but I must say I think 
>our manner is far from courteous ” 

B) the time Mothci finished speak 
ing, Mr De Witt had pulled him 
self together and had risen to his ftet 

“Madam is right, he said, looking 
like a Senator once more The error 
IS ours ^ I apologize for forgetting m\ 
self — it was just tint in all the *^0 
vears I ve been with the him - but 
never mind that* Fht error was ours 
Dupre z, you will n string madrtns 
— ei — madam s pearls at once — ’ 
Oh, tlnnk vou* ’ said Mothci, all 
smiles again 

‘ Vnd there will be no charge*” 
Mr De Wilt adcUd His expression 
w IS one of p un, but it w as of pain 
nobh borne 




Who Hds Pictures to Help the Navy? 

A n urgent call fur pictures and rn ps of tht japancse contiul’td ar^ is in the 
- Pacific, to be used in inv asion plan Insbetnissutdbvtlu U SNiw Spctific 
art IS of interest ue the Japanese mainland, the Japanese mmdated islands, 
and 1 ormosa and the Kuriltb Korea Manchuria, oteupitd China, the Nether 
lands 1 ast Indies, Indo China, Thailand, Malava and Burma 

Anahsis of ground level photographs adds immeasuiablv to data gk^ned 
from aerial photographs In particulir shore line photogrrphs aid planners of 
landings on hostile aieas in determining exactly the bt st zones for invasion and 
in t stimating the requirements for oper itions pieliminary to tht invasion Photo- 
giaphs may save lives 

Readers willing to loan or give maps and pictures are icqucsted to ccmmuni 
cate with the nearest office of Naval Intelligence District Intelligence Offices 
are 1 cated m New \ork, Boston Philadelphia, Norfolk, Gharkston, Miami, 
New Orleans, Chicago, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, Ann polis and 
iVishington, D C 



I jhe Flag Goes Up Again 

L ondensed from Golhei’s y 



in the Philippines 

^ Royal Arch Gunnison 


I cor B\CK m time to see the fiist 
Americ m flis; go up in the Philip 
pines The boys who hit thit 
tough Red Beach on Leyte Island 30 
seconds before H Hour were deter 
mined to get their bannei up as 
quicklv It was safe to send a man 
up a pilm But my peisoml reason 
lor wanting to be on hand dated from 
a dark muggy day m Janu iiy 1942, 
when 1 was a prisoner of the Japs in 
Manila and watched them diop the 
led, white and blue bunting from the 
flagpole in front of the High Com- 
missioner s oflict and stomp on it 
Iheie was plenty ot cciemomal 
gunfire that d i\ when the Japs hoisted 
their rising sun But now ther( was 
more pui poseful gunfire for oui Red 
Beach ceiemony All hell was break 
ing loose 

A tcjugh sergeant in spotted jungle 
suit rose up out of his foxhole ‘Don t 
them so and so s know these islands 
be long to us-^’ he shouted C oinc on * 
lets get ern out of there’ 

1 was about to follow the se igemt’s 
men when I heard a GI say, “Well, 
this IS about the time to j^ut it up ” 

I turned to sec a grimy soldier hold- 
ing a small American flag and study- 
ing the palm stumps for a suitable 
flagpole 

Boatloads of soldiers, landing up 
ind down the beach, hit tfte sand 
then rose on their elbows to watch the 


flag go up American and }ap dead 
were spi ruled at the bases of nearby 
uprooted palm stumps A wounded 
GI King 20 feet awav, motioned a 
hospital coipsi ran aside so he could 
watch 

A shoit dash and a jump earned 
20 \ car old Pic Austin Ploldei of 
Chiiunooga seseial steps up the top 
less palm trunk he had chosen Ht 
was wealing a telephone lineman s 
climbing spikes He had the flag tied 
iroui d his waist 

We could hcai slues thumping into 
the tree trunk but the flag beircr 
didn t stop About hrlfwas up he 
made i gr ib it his wnst to pull the 
fl g loose As il someone h id led them 
in a cheei, ^he bo\s on litters and in 
foxholes and on the beach ciied 
“Higher higher’ lake ic up 
higher ’ ’ And lu did 

His helmet had slipj^ed over one 
e\c but he c uc fully tied the knot on 
top rnd the knot on the bottom of the 
bunting Then, because at thit mo 
ment thei e w as no br c t ze, Pfe Austin 
Holder reached over and lilted the 
end of the flag out straight 

There it was — all 48 stars and 1 3 
stripes — once more high over Philip 
pine soil 

Theie was another thioaty cheer 
as Holder slid down the palm pok 
That’s all there was to it The war 
went on from there 
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★ On our wedding night our car btoke 
down in uppei Michigan 20 miles fiom 
nowhere After a long walk we saw a 
house in which a light was burning My 
knock was answered by an elderly man 
and his white haired wife 

“Oui car stalled down the roid,” I 
said, ‘ and we wondered if we might 
spend the night hert^” 

lilt old man glanced dubiously at his 
wife and mutteitd “Well, young fdlti, 
wed sure like to help you but ” 
Just th< n mv wife touched her hair and a 
few grains of net fell to the floor 

\ light beamed in the old lidy’s e\es 
and she interrupted ht r husband ‘ Of 
course \ou children cm stiv heie Just 
come in and sit down while I get the guest 
loom re id\ 

\ lew minutes later she ushcied us into 
i room where theic was not onh a com 
foitible bed but a tra\ with tea and 
cookies 1 he old ladv close d the dooi with 
a cheerlul ‘ Good ni^ht 

We lose eail> the next moining and 
were tiptoeing out wlun nivwile touched 
m\ arm and whispered ‘ Look' ’ There 
in the gia\ light of aawn we saw the o’d 
lad> culled up in a red shawl on the sofa, 
and the old man sprawled uncomfoitably 
in a chan 

I t ptoed back to the ‘ gue st” room 
and added a ten dollar bill to the five 
dollars 1 had left — LaI AYl 1 TV. Sruc H 

★ Durinc a Shriners* con\ention in Los 
Angeles one ol the downtown boulcvardN 
was roped off for a parade Only official 
cars with large signs such as Potentate and 
PaH Potentate were allowed there, all other 
traffic was halted or rerouted But one 
ingenious Californian got by the police 
blockade and diove nonchalantly down 
the street His placard read Past Partunpy 

— Milford P Jounson 


We didn’ r realize the pastoi of our little 
New Engl'iiid chinch hid a sense of 
humor until this pithetic card was 
mailed to members ol his parish 

“If absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, w hat a lot of folks must love this 
church — Louise Baer 

★ I MET a lumlxijacl named Rocky on 
the slicet one d ly and lemarki d, “You’re 
out of camp eii h this ) eai ” 

“I quit ” he replied 
‘ How did you come to do that^” 
“Well, 1 had a haid time deciding 
w hat to do I w as tired of working c*nd 
wanted to go on a binge Still, 1 felt 1 
should finish th( season m the woods 
After bothering about it quite a while I 
decided tJ It axe it to chance ” 

‘ Chance^ 

“\cah I threw ni\ axe into the air 
If the axe cime back down I was to 

‘flUlt ’ — Lon WooDRUM 

In A large industrial city of the South 
there hxed a colorful old character, 72 
years old but hard as n nls who had hxed 
and worked near the 1 iiiroad tracks all 
his life Locomotixe smoke xvas perfume 
to his nostrils One year, after much per- 
suasion, he agreed to spend a short yacd 
tion at a couritrx cottage lai f om city 
smoke When he returned, I asked him 
how he liked the country 

“All right ’ he snapped, “except for . 
the air Weak as pond water No element 
in It I’ll take city smoke any time Real 
nourishment there ” — t ow rd r lruck 

^ Late one moonlight night in a Florida 
trailer camp, I xvas axvaken^d b) the^ 
sound of newcomers parking in the next j 
lot Eventuilly the bustle died down t 
and for a time aU was serene Then x 
heard a rough male voice, evidently out 
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ited States 


side the Iraiki, calling to someone inside 

It 

“Edith,” said the voice No answer 
“Edith •” It called louder “Can’t you 
hear mt ^ 

Silence still prevailed A moment later 
the exquisitely tranquil night was shit 
tered with “GOSHDAMMIT, EDITH 
YOU COME OUT HY\R OR PEL 
THR\SH YOU'” 

Edith apparently he ud -ind came for 
the \oiee suddenly loweifd and, hoarse 
with ecstasy, cioaked “Ldith, jest look 
at that that moon ” — I LORrvci I Rirz 

★ \ 1 1 II XU of ours. Visiting in Chailcston 
S C lu ird that an old iiiend was laid 
up with ihcumatisin Rtmembeimg that 
th< old lid\ alwavs uad the newspaper 
from covti to cover she sent over hci 
copy oi the New York Sunday Times, suie 
her old liitnd would derive much pleasuie 
from so miieli leading mattei 

A lev\ davs latei oui fiiend went to 
c ill and as she was lea\ mg the old ladv 
handed lu i the papet , nc atly folded md 
obviouslv unreid ‘ Ihiiik you, honev, 
for this p iper, ’ she said But y ou know 
— I don t know anyone in New York ’ 

Ml K1 D C Mussman 

^ Pamxc a business call at a Kansas 
farm, 1 found tht fai incr placing forkfuls 
of hay along the edge of a shed loof 
“What ate you doing that for^” I asked, 
mv cuiiosity aroused 

“Well, ’ the farmer leplied, “this ain’t 
veiy good hay, and if I put it in the 
mangel the cows won’t touch it But if I 
put It up here wheie they can just barely 
reach it they think they’re stealing it, 
and they ’ll cat e\ ery bit of it ” 

— Hairy J Williams 

^ We were dining in a smait New \ork 
restaurant and noticed the uttei adora- 


tion with which the head waiter, waiters 
and bus boys hovered around a pretty 
girl who was with a young officer As we 
left I asked the headwaiter why she re- 
ceived such special service “She’s the 
finest lady I ever knew,” he said, and told 
this stoiv 

Seveial weeks earlier the girl had been 
eating a hastv snack before going to the 
opera A w alter carrvmg a heaw trav was 
approaching her table w hen another 
patron rose suddenly to greet a ladv In 
the inevitable crash, soup, giavy and 
otslcis cascaded ovci the gul’s white 
evening diess Ihe staff scuriied to mop 
hir ofi, while othei dint is tried to look 
the othei wav 1 hen the giil s clear voice 
was heaid calm and imused 

It was a hoiiid diess she ^ald to tht 
fitnzied waiUi “It bunched in the rt ir 
and I never liked it I liv e nt ar hcie Ket p 
mv food hot 1 11 be light back ’ 

“And do vou know , sii ” continued the 
headwaitei, w hen she got back ill fresh 
and piettv in a new fioek, sht went to 
the manigti If an\ thing happens to 
that waitei, she told him ‘P'l nt\cr 
come htic again and neithci will m\ 
fi lends ’ ” — Hlnry r Pkinolb 

//w Riadtf s im hs torifnhi 

tlOnslO I lit 111 I lu *^4 I 111(4 <1 '*'{114 

For each anecdote published in this de 
partment. The Readei s Digest will pay 
$200 Conti ibutions must be ti ue, i evelatoi y 
or humorous unpublished human interest 
incidents, from your own experience or 
observation Maximum length 300 words 
but the shorter the better Conti ibutions 
must be typewritten, and cannot be ac 
knowledgcd or returned All publisht d 
anecdotes become the propcity of Tiie 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc Addrtss 
“Life in These United States * Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantvillc, N \ 
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Condensed fiom This Week Magazine 

IV tth additions by the author 


trank Block 

N o MERE man can fully under- 
stand the powei of nvlon 
stockings ovei women’s minds 
hearts and consciences But a lot ot 
men are busy exploiting this feminine 
weakness 

Foiemost example Uncle Sam 
The only legitimate purchaser of 
nylon hosiery in the woild is the U S 
Government No, the stockings aien t 
sent to Icdind on lend-lease,” 'is 
icported in a sillv stoiv that was rc 
peated on the flooi ol C ongiess Thc> 
tia\el '1 much moic desious loute 
Oui sccict agents overseas discov- 
ered th it a hill dozen pairs ol sheei 
nylons would buy moie inlorniation 
lioni ce tarn mvstciious women in 
Europe and Noiili \fiici than a fist- 
ful ol iiioniv \llcr ill, what could 
the ladies buv with money in th( 
empty shops ot the Old Woild^ So 
several 1 11 hosiery mills, which had 
made no iivlons since Pcail Iltrbor 
receive d subst inti il oi dv i s from W ish 
ington themeessuv \ un tluv were 
mfoimed, would be i\ ulible Pleas- 
intly surpiised, thev turned out the 
meichanclise the only nylons le- 
gitimately in"*nufacturecl in yeais 
Nevertheless, enough American 
women want nylon sioekings at any 
pi ice, in contempt of 1 iw, and with 
callous indifieience to oui soldiers’ 
needs lor other nylon goods, to sup- 
poi t a s able black market It is some 


satisfaction to leeoid that the black 
maiket opeiatois give the women a 
merciless stinging 

Thirteen cases of raw nylon en 
route from the Du Pont factoiy in^ 
Martinsville, Va to a pai ichute 
yarn plant in \\ inston Salem, N C , 
were stolen from a motor height ter- 
minal in Giccnsboio, N C Accept- 
ing the thin storv that the nylon was 
salvage fioin a warehouse fire, two 
manufactuicis made it up into ho- 
siery It was spread as fai as possible 
by making the feet and tops of cotton 
But these skimpy makv^shift stockings 
sold rcidily for $5 a pan to bootleg 
gers, who in tui n got $ i o a p in from 
customers, male and female, hexed by 
.the migic woid ‘nvlon ’ The nvlon 
yam w is worth S7800 it w is made 
into $140,000 woith of stockings 
IBl md OP A agents arrested 
three men One, a for mer official of a 
trucking company, was fined $5000 
and IS serving a Iwo-vcai prison term 
The two hosier \ mill men were fined 
$12,000 cich and placed on 18 
months probation The Cxoveinment 
agents managed to seize j^ooo pairs of 
hose beiore they could be peddled 
These, by court order, were .sold at 
the OP\ ceiling price of $i 65 a pair 
in the office of the U S Marshal in 
Greensboro The sale was to begin at 
ten o’clock in the morning At 5 a m 
the queue began to foim, when the 
doors opened, the line of women fou^ 
abreast, extended four city blocks 
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Half of them went away disappointed 

Much more intricate was another 
scheme for black market nylons A 
silk mill m Penns>l\ inn got a con- 
li ict to con\ ert raw n\lon into thread 
for glidci tow 1 opes Put ol the law 
nvlon w IS svsUnntically snitched, 
and accounted for m reports to the 
\V PB is spoilage ” The ‘ spoiled” 
nvlon w IS timspoiUd to thiee ho- 
siei> mills whose owners weie m the 
plot W h( n the FBI ci ic ked down, it 
found lo )20 pans of nylons m one 
warehouse, bjoo unfinished pans in 
anothei, enough thu id to mike ,6,- 
ooo pins more J oui men \ eie 
indicU d 

Most pitions of the nylon black 
maiket iie stung m two ways thev 
pa\ fmtistic piues anel they do not 
get nvlon liiveliis ind even pro- 
fession iJ meielnnelise bu>eis who 
should know bettei, have bought 
‘Nti\(nn nvloiis ’ m qumtities 
Some l m le s the v 1 1 iv e misle idmg 
nanus sueh is < iibonyl” Dozdis 
of puis hive turned up for Jiboia- 
toiv an ilvsis at the New '^ork head- 
quntds of the Nation il \ssociation 
of Hosieiy Mmufutuids lhe> le 
lust lavem \ou ean get them at any 
hosieiy counter in the United States 
— ceiling piiee, $12'', 

An Omahi stoie imported i68o 
pairs ol these ‘nylons in good faith 
and adveitised them at $2 215 plus 
$i 8y loi customs duty The Bettei 
Business Buieau hid a pair analvzed 
and thus convinced the mei chant he 
had been victimized The stockings 
were withdrawn fiom sale 

The lengths to which the gyps will 
go IS indicated by the tioubles of the 
Van Raalte Company It is getting a 
streim of complunts about hosieiy 


bought as nylon, stamped with the 
Van Raalte name and the nylon 
trademaik and, most convincing, 
made with the patented Van Raalte 
toe Some victims bought the coun- 
teifeits in Mexico C ity, some bought 
them from bootleggers m the United 
States, but it seems plain the imita- 
tions weie all made m Mexico 

The small amount of honest nylon 
wastage or spoilage that does occur in 
war production is allotted to manu- 
facture! s of underwear, brassieres and 
girdles — ncvci to hosieiy mills 
I vci V letaih 1 should know that there 
just isn t any nylon hosieiy to be had 
Still, when Geoige M Toney wrote 
to 1000 stores fiom a post office box 
address in Washington, D C , offer- 
ing nylons at $7 44 a dozen pairs, he 
got oidtrs with so ne $2000 cash by 
letuin mail Ihere is no guesswork 
about the money, because postal 
authorities opened his mail and 
counted it 

Ruses of the bootleggers show little 
originality The diivei of a delivery 
truck, ofun bearing the name of a 
well known shop, stops a woman on 
the street and tells her that some ny- 
lons we 1 1 put on his ti uck bv mistake 
She can have them at $5 (or $10) a 
p 111 Or a peddler dr ifts into a doc- 
tor s office on the pretext of making 
an appointment He casually men- 
tions that ihe parcel in his hand 
cont iins nylon stockings — unfoi tu 
nately not his wife’s size Could any 
one use them^ He is typical of the 
shifty-eyed, furtive nylon bootleggers 
who canvass office buildings in the 
big cities 

Perhaps the limit of credulity is 
reached bv the people who buv com 
pounds which, dissolv cd in water, will 
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THE reader’s digest 


*‘nylonize” rayon stockinsfs One of 
the bi^ hosiery manufacturers re 
marked drily, If any chemist has 
such a foimula, he needn’t bother 
with the 25 cent tiade I’ll give him 
¥5,000,000 foi it in cash ” 

After the war there will be nylon 
hosiery, finer, sheeier, stronger, more 


beautiful than ever before Designs 
for the machines to make it are past 
the bluepi int stage But until the war 
IS over, the Army and Navy need 
every pound of nylon Thei e won’t be 
any for stockings except what is 
stolen And there won’t be much 
stolen So, ladies — don’t be suckers 


Picturesque Speech and Patter 


A resentful tdxpaNtr addressed an 
envelope to Collector of Taxes, 
Boston Cit\ Haul ’ (pv/) 

Si^ns of the times \bo\c the soda 
fountain on an an plane cainei long 
on dutv in the Pacihc Waiirlss 
Wanted In 1 Rapid Citv, S D , 
restauiant Our steaks arc so tender 
we wonder how the cow c\er held 
together On a wai plant bulletin 

board 1 01 sale — i pan citv shoes 
owner ictunnnt, to \ikansis 

The taxi stnttd up like t squirt 
of scitzci (i) o NKi f rc) 1 hey 

danced as if ihcv had bedi blown to 
gether b\ the music {N( i rv shirp^ 
An tnlluisi istic puppv wigging 
cverv thing behind his eais (Vhry M 
Lontrfiin) \ bdbv catci pillaring 

across the flooi a c rccnc Mack ii/iO 
Ihcv avoided th< subject as if they 
win stepping aiound puddles in the 
conversation iMaud vumit) 

She leaves mi with a fcilmg that 
when we burv the hatchet she marks 

the exact spot (\ omsc \n Incs) 

GI u remark What I want to get 
most out of this Army is me (Pfe Ralph 

Miller) 


A Viigima kennel with dichshund 
puppies foi sale adv ei tised Oit a long 
iittlc doggie 

\rtc; tngland hrnity The cditoi of a 
Vermont weeklv sent to one Hiram 
Sparks a notici thit his subscription 
had expiiid I hi notici came back 
\ ith the 1 iconic sci iwl ‘ So s Hiram ” 

(( intiibut J b> Ilitxl rc Rubm) 

EvcntuilK most paiints develop 
walls lesistanii (\i r <l n io\) 

Adviei to loose talkers Build a 
bettei inoiithti ip (N imt i niiir) 

Mai Jl nut 1 n nch for \oi can’t 
take It witli vou ’ ^i irr> Mo > c) 

As comfoi tabli as a bad habit (Frank 
Barr\ ) Gt ttiiip the moi I ling trans- 

fusion of eoflec I feel tired far 

into the lutiiie (i Ic rc ice Ry rs >n and C olin 
Clements) Thc blood, thit fragile 

scarlet tree we cany within us (Sir 

Osbert Sitwell) 

1 iLoman\ first Utter to her soldier 
‘One dav is gon< , the da/ you went 
away with ” (I il>an Mac \icar) 


TO THF FIRST CONTRIBUTOR OF EACH ACCEPTFD ITEM of Clthci PattCl 01 PlCtUFCsquC SpCCCh d 
payment of ¥25 is made upon publication In all cases the source must be gi<^n An add - 
tional F yment is made to the author, except for items originated by the sender Con 
tributions cannot be acknowledged or returned but every item is carefully considered 

ADDRESS P^lTFR EDITOR BOX 605, PLI ASANTVILI F, N Y 



IpANOKE’s Volunteer Ufcsavcrs 


Condc nsed from Public Safety 


James J hilpatricl 

and 

Charles Henry Hamilton 


ibis citizen emergency squad f 
has saved 200 lives — an idea for | 
your tow n C 


0 \ \ May iftcinoon in 1909, a 
liov on iht bank of the Ro i- 
noke River witched hclp- 
lessK while two men siiugqled in the 
w Iter, living to ic leh their over 
turned canoe Bwiindeis shouted 
house idviee, and tossed br inches 
into the sticam 1 lu men kept civiiig 
foi help — then suddenly they wcie 
gone 

Ml iiioiy of the scene haunted the 
bov loi M ns It w IS a needless ti ig- 
ed\ — tlicie should be mi ins ol quick 
rescue loi accident victi ns Just 19 
veils luei, m Miv 19-8, Juli in b 
Wise, tlic boy grown m ui, oigani/ed 
with nine othei vohinteeis the Rox- 
noke 1 ilcsivmg inel 1 irst \id Ciew, 
the 111 t c)t Its kind in Aineiici As its 
fiine his spieid, other communities 
have lounded hies i\ mg ciews on the 
Roanoke, Va , model 

The Roanoke ciew answers 1500 
calls 1 veil In its 16 years, it his 
saved more than 200 Jives And when 
the lecoids say a life was saved, it 
means tint the physician on the 
scene so attests People have been 
saved from death by di owning, gas, 
attempted suieide, pulled from burn- 
ing lutos, cave ms and live wires, 
rescued liom floods 
Ihcie are 25 mcmbeis now, all 
busine ss md professional men Mem- 
ber ship IS a eoveted honor To be 


admitted on probation when a va- 
cancy occurs is only the beginning 
The new mcmJxei must learn swim- 
ming, to meet the Red Cioss life- 
saving lest first aid, techniques of 
using inhilitor, iron lung, icetylene 
torch and “hot stick loi handling 
live wires expert cinocing, use of 
diving helmet, gr ippling non, under 
water telephone Ivlembeis must at 
tend two hoLii dulls every Wednes 
day night Thev must be on call 24 
hours a div Isot for two vears is \ 
new membei pcimitted ^o ansvNtr 
cills without the supervision of an 
older nil mbe i \nd v e t tlic i e is a long 
Wilting list* 

\t lust the crew had a dilficiill 
lime over coming public indiflerence 
It wis usu illv e died texo lite to save 
life, and iskeei onlv to help recover a 
bocl> But giiduillv the public 
learned tliat crew memlDcrs knew 
whit they v\eie doing, and would 
v\oik long houis on the lam test hope 
of pumping life Jxick into someone 
apparently deael 

Then tiie city council contributed 
$300 which was spent for an enlv 
t>pc of inhalator lor gas and smoke 
victims A few grappling poles were 
donated Captain Wise tirelessly pro- 
moted the thought of calling the crew 
prompt) V binally, m 1031, it made 
i sensational rescue A ib vear old 
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Poison from Europe 

Condensed from The American Mercury \ 

Francis Rufus Bellamy 

D own in Argentina, behind the 
smoke scieen ot diplomatic 
double-talk, one of the most 
sinistei figures of the Western Hem- 
isphere IS at work His name is Fritz 
Mandl He was a munitions maker 
in Austria, now he is a central figure 
in Argentina s new armament pro- 
giam He is Menace No i to the 
peace of the Americas He is poison 
from Europe 

Fritz Mandl s contradictions are 
extiaordinary He insists at times 
that he is a friend of the Allies, yet 
he boasted altei Dunkiik of his excel- 
lent relationships with the Nazis 
He calls himself a refugee from the 
Gestapo, but ah Buenos Aires saw 
him bring a Nazi official from Ger- 
many to help him set up a munitions 
plant in Argentina 

Mandl was born rich m 1900 Be- 
loit he was 30 his father ga\c him the 
management of the famil> munitions 
plant in Vienna, the great Hirten- 
Ijerger Works European wars fat- 
tened him During the Spanish Civil 
War, Franco was m his debt II 
Duce decorated him for ht Ip to Italy 
m the Abyssinian War Armaments 
have netted him over bo million 
dollars As a lesult, weapons of de- 
sti uction have always fascinated him 

This ar cle is dr^rivcd from confidential 
sources and authentic documents available 
to the author 



Fhe ineffable Fniz Mandl merihant oj 
death {and once the husband of Htdy Lm 
matr if you re interested) helps implemeni 
Argentina s armament program and stirs up 
trouble in Latin Amenta 

He goes into raptures ov er new land 
mme^ which tear off the feet of ad- 
vancing soldiers 

An Argentine citizen now worth 
manv millions, according to Mandl 
himself he is still only a poor refugee 
hav ( always followed one direction 
exclusively,” he savs, “that of an 
Austi 1 in patriot Because of it I have 
lost inv country and the greater part 
of my fortune ” 

However, the record shows that, 
when danger first threatened Austria, 
in 19^7, the patriot abandoned his 
country When the Nazis marched m 
he was running the Hiitenberger 
Works from a villa on the French 
Riviera The record of the losses he 
sustained at the hands of the J^azis 
IS similarly dubious 

Aligned as early as 1927 with the 
Austrian fascists, he later armed 
Prince Starhemberg’s Home Guard, 
by a stratagem He sold ammunition 
to Mussolini for the conquest of Ethi 
opia By agreement the Italian Gov 
ernment was overcharged 30 per 
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cent With this money Mandl bought 
'inns in Italy and smuggled them 
hick into Austria II Duce thus was 
living secretly to balk German ex- 
p msion 

When Hitler’s invasion of Austria 
\ as in the making, Mandl was thus 
ilready on record as having backed 
the Austiian fascists Fearing this 
would not meet with Hitlei s ap- 
proval, Mandl made a secret visit to 
\ustrian Foreign Minister Schmidt, 
before the German entrance into Vi- 
enna, and left Austria with his per- 
«?onal foitune and all the ready cash 
ol the Hirtenbergei Works 

To take money out was a ciiminal 
offense One ol the fiist acts ol the 
invading Nazis in 19^8, theicfore, 
was to conhscate the hlandl estates 
loi high tieacheiv ’ and seize the 
Hiitenberger Works Promptly Mandl 
selected as his pcisonal agents the 
firm of Johann Wchili internaiion'il 
hankers of /uiich, and sent them to 
Beilin to bargain 

For a rclugcc, he got a good bar 
gun In exchange foi the letuin of 
the Hiitenheigei cash, he got hick 
his \ustiian estates plus 1 million 
dollais in pounds steiling and a mil- 
lion and a quaitei reichsmirks His 
pcisonal funds were not mentioned 
\s late as 1944 he still lefeired to the 
Hiitenberger Woiks as ‘ mv works 
in Vienna ” 

But there was a t> pieal Nazi joker 
The deal was made in behalf of the 
Nazis by a bureau called the GustlofF 
foundation One clause called for 
the payment by Mandl of all back 
taxes on his estates As soon as the 
taxes were paid the estates were 
seized again, this time by the Ges- 
tapo When Mandl screamed “fraud,” 
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the Gustloff Foundation blandly ex- 
plained that the Gestapo was a dif- 
ferent bureau of the Reich over 
which the Foundation had no con- 
trol Mandl lost his estates That is 
the basis for his description of himself 
as a refugee from the Gestapo 

Mandl had taken his first look at 
Argentina late m 1937 It was not an 
ordmar\ imestoi s trip, the oncoming 
Nazi stoi m already darkened the sky 
But Mandl himself had definite plans 
transcending meie safetv 

He was well received in political 
circles His relationships with Musso- 
lini and Franco were of value, he al- 
ready knew many Argentine ^rmy 
olhceis, and the German Embassy 
Itself recommended him Everything 
seemed favorable to the project he 
had in mind 

Oetobei ol 19 j8 saw him in Buenos 
Aires again This time he bought a 
cattle ranch and a rice pHniition, 
dcposiUd 700 kilos ol gold birs in 
Argentina s C entral Bank, a like 
amount with Llovd s in London put 
$2 000 000 to his credit m New 01k, 
and set up in Buenos \ires a pcisonal 
holding company for his foitune In- 
cluded in the list of incoipoiatois vv is 
a leading Argentine Nazi usuil, 
Mandl kept his name out oi it, he 
controlled bv powei of attorney 

He entered into paitnership with 
one of Argentina s leading families 
He invested in plastics, cement and 
textiles, interested himself in aitihei il 
silk and synthetic rubber, bought 1 
ship and sold it to the Japantsc 
He carefully cultivated relatioiishijis 
with Argentina s military offic< rs in 
particular General Basilio Pertine 
and General Juan Bautista Molina, 
both highlv placed pro Nazis 
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In October 1939 Mandl arri\cd 
in New \oik for a visit of seven 
months Included in his Hit^e en- 
tourage was a Nazi ofTici il, a metal- 
lurgicdl expert iclcised bv Gerinanv 
to help Mandl s plans Alu idv his 
dream had begun to take prictical 
shape — a huge, new and gre iter 
Hirtenberger Works using in Aigen- 
tina 

He puichised imchincry and ma- 
terials for a large Incscle factors — 
\ es, bic\ clc s, but \\ ait ^ - cnterc d into 
negotiations for a brass mill and 
bought machine tools On tlu ad \ ice 
of his N 121 metalluigicil expert he 
concluded a contract with a large 
engineering fiim which had built the 
Hermmn Goring Werle and one of 
Briiain s gie it steel pi uits He hiied 
this coneein to sui\e\ the field in 
Argt ntina and draw up pi ins ind 
estimates for a stec 1 plant 

Mandl le tinned to Buenos Aiies — 
in tiiiii toheirol the tragedy of Dun- 
kirk Heie w IS an unexpected tuin 
of exents He 1 id counted on buving 
his matemls ind equipment m the 
L nited Stitts But obviouslv a vitto 
nous Geimanv could meet his needs 
better than an isol ited America 

Within 48 hours therefoie, he 
changed his plans and cabled his old 
fiicnd, Austiian Minister Schmidt 
now in Beilin and director of the 
Ileimann Goring Werke, proposing 
an all out collaboration in setting up 
his new steel combine in Argentina 
He suggested that in retuin for 
Schmidt s collaboration he would ste 
to it that the Argentine Govcinment 
purchased its other steel requirements 
from the Hermann Goring Werke 
Receiving a favorable replv, he 
promptiv sent to Germany the de- 


tailed pi ms and estimates already in 
hand What he wanted to obtain was 
the Krupp piocess whereby steel is 
extracted fiom iron-ore sands such as 
those which stietch endlesslv along 
Argentina s southern coast He talked 
no more about his haticd of the Ges- 
tapo His 1 1 latioi ships w ith Germany 
wen excellent, he boasted 

Howexcr, befoie the Germans 
could act on his propos il, Britain s 
stubborn defense shook Fiitz Mandl s 
confidence in eventual Nazi victorv 
C iutiousK hi 1C Slimed negotiations 
with the United St ufs 

On \ugust 27, iqp in Udon fr- 
^eutina appt iied 1 lull page irticle 
desciibmg Coniiti the new bicvcle 
facto V Mmdl had consistentlv de- 
nied t( his \miiuanfr ends inv idea 
of miking munitions, \et tucked 
awa\ in the article was the inloinn 
tion tint the bicvcle plant could be 
-burned to immumlioi making in 2| 
houis J h( uticJi also isked i most 
emb in issmg qu( siion Pieciselv what 
weie the eiieumsi mcis whiiebv 
1 lit/ M indl h id bit n alile to tike a 
huge loitune out ot \ustiia^ 

This w IS onlv ont ol several flea' 
bites which wtie making things u 1- 
comfoitiblc lor Mmcll Ihi British 
and \mtiii m colonies and miny 
Argentine lainihes still ostiacized 
him ind German nsidints had be- 
come uneeitun of his red relation- 
ship with Berlin When ht ^sought 
mcmbeislnp in the exclusive Jockey 
Club he was blackballed He ittiib- 
uted his rijection to a camp iign 
against him bv thi Gt iman Embissv 
Then anothii blow feP Thiough 
the New Yoik olhcc of a piivue 
banking firm of Buenos Aires, Ma idl 
had sent 1 100,000 in currency to a 
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Brooklyn brewery — for “safekeep- 
ing ’* In June 1941 the brewery, 
obeying the Treasuiy regulations for 
u porting foreign funds, revealed the 
transaction The firm which had 
'icted for Mandl, although Argentine 
in name, was partly Swiss — which 
brought It under Foreign Funds 
( ontrol as having a European in- 
terest 

\ arious circumstances aroused 
Washingtons suspicions, an invcsti- 
g'ltion was pushed The upshot was 
that in October 1942 all Mandl s 
\mencan resources and activities 
were blocked by order of the U S 
1 ic isiiiy His company in Argentina 
soon found it impossible to obtain 
mattnals fioni the United States 
Htie was leal trouble 

Mindl talked to every influentnl 
Noith \mciican and Britisher who 
would listen He loved the Allies, he 
insisted C onhdent his negotiations 
with the Heim inn Goring Werke 
were stcut, he prod limed that he 
nc\er had any dealings with the 
Na/is His only chance to regain his 
\usiii m estates was by Allied victoiv 
On what possible grounds could such 
a mistaken action be based^ For many 
months he waj> a constant visitor 
at the American and Biitish embassies 
— to no avail 

lo his Argentine military fi lends 
he confided finally that he had alwa\s 
hated the Allies anyway He would 
tro It alone, he boasted All further 
necessary drawings were on their 
way from Vienna and Beilin All 
nccessaiy machinery could be tooled 
by Cometa Agreements had been 
made for Chilean copper and iron, 
steel fiom Sweden was available, 
SCI ip non was at hand in gieat quan- 
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tity, experts were at his elbow to help 
him, five fabricating steel plants 
were already at work All he needed 
to start up again in the munitions 
business in a big wav was a little 
clever propaganda among his mili- 
tary friends to make sure of orders, 
and a chance to buy into Argentine 
industry so that he would not appear 
as a forcignei out merely for personal 
profit 

Propaganda he found easy Many 
of the military clique already half 
believed that Brazil coveted Argen- 
tina’s rich Cornentes piovmce and 
the territory of Misiones Lend-lease, 
they suspected was merely a Yankee 
trick wherebv Brazil under covti of 
arming for a European war, could 
secure aimamcnt for the conquest of 
Argentina 

Such beliefs were fertile ground 
for Fritz Mandl and he made the 
most of his opportunitv With the 
success of the June 1943 revolution 
in Argentina he iound himstlt on 
intimate terms with the new militaiv 
rulers of a counti\ ripe for aima- 
ment at an\ cost 

In October of that vear Mandl 
bought suneptitiouslv into an old 
Argentine concern named Impa 
Makers of an planes arms and trucks, 
the firm was directed by Jose Mai 10 
Sueyro, brother of the late \ icc- 
President Argentina and of the 
present Minister of Mai me Includtd 
in its customers were many black- 
listed concerns and among its pci son 
nel were escaped Italian air pilots 
from the Italian Lati Line seized by 
the Brazilian Government 

Impa had e\er\thinp that Cometa 
lacked — machincrv materials, an 
old Argentine name ind above all 
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an intimate blood rehtionship thiouejh 
Sueyro with Aicjcntina s militaiy rul- 
ers By November the merc^cr w is 
complete Mandl changed Cometa 
over to ammunition mikinsf, bought 
out those stockholders who com- 
plained, put in Jose Sueyio as piesi- 
den and took control for hirns 11 

Early in 1944 the \igentiiie Gov- 
ernment awarded Impa Aimamcntos 
Its first contract 56 million pc^os lor 
ai ms, ammunition, mines, ti ucks and 
field kitchens — with fuitliPi con 
tnrts foi an planes and warships to 
follow 

Fritz Mandl is going ahcid fist 
Since Januarv 1944 the production 
ficilities of Imp i Aiinarne tos hive 
been trebled rolling mills are being 
bought m Brazil, technical processes, 
drawings and produetion k low how 
ha\e been secured from a He» 11 um 
Goring subsidnrv in Budipesi, land 
has bee 1 puichas<d outsuh Sm 
Martin lor a new br iss and copper 
foiincliN, ind a great new munitions 
ccjiiibine is m couist of construction 
in the proud land ol the p imp is 

One result is thit hntz M mcll his 
been black listed as an open cue nv of 
the \llies But to man> Argentine 
such a black listing appears is an out- 
iight American attempt to sabotage 
Argentina s armament progrim — 
one more stride along the long path 
of Allied coercion 

Mandl is also personal adviser to 
Colonel Peron, \ ice President As 
such he influences not only Argen- 
tina’s armament program but her 
fiscal and inc^ustrial policies as well 


He woiks closelv with the Argentine 
War Materials Commission and with 
Gtncr il Sa\io head of the Aigcntine 
Aimv arms f ictoiies 

So powerful is he, in fact, that 
alarmists insist that all his activities 
are put of an agreement with the 
N izis d iimg back to 19^8, whereby 
Argentina will cicntually be taken 
ovti Iw the Germans precise Iv as, 
through Quisling, Norway w is ac- 
quired 

N izi agent or mere profiteer, how 
ever Fritz M mcll is in a position now 
to push his imliitions to the limit 

Just wliat cm be done about it is 
not cas\ to si\ In Fritz Mindls 
background are decides of he in 
tr igiK s hair e ds and suspic ions of C e n- 
tr il I mope, with then de idh flower 
ol aimunent conti lets The n itions 
of South America ire to him merely 
anothei senes ol Bilkm stitcs, with 
lh( s line or gte Her um imcnt possi 
bihties BeiliMi Chile Peru, Pin 
gu IV — nil ne on his list t)f prefer red 
prospects To dniin up business he is 
chcerlulh looking feirw iid tc iin 
inediite trouble with Br i/il 

As m (ximplt of Luiopcin poiseii/ 
br o K lit to the \\ e stei n Ilemisphe 1 c, 
Mmdl is tojis Ills god is inemcy, 
war and death lie his allies P ice and 
dtmociacv iic uninte Illegible to him 
But he has persuaded the militiry 
rulers of Argentina that they need 
him He is an Argentine patriot now 
He IS an increasing menaee to the 
peace of all South \merica — a men- 
ace which soonc 1 or later will h ive to 
be laced 



Jt Pays to Increasc)6urV^rd Power imk 

(^ACH new word \ou learn opens a new door in \oui mind' \our words arc 
the kc>s to your thoughts, and the more words you ha\c at \our command, the 
deeper clearer and more accurate will be your thinking, your understanding 
and your powei of txprcbsion So become curious about words Look up those 
that are unfamiliai to you and discover their meanings Make a game of it It’s 
fun And it’s a valuable game too 

Below IS a brief \ocabularv lest based on 20 woids selected from a recent 
issue of Ihe Reader s Digest After each word are four other words or phrases 
Und( rime either a b c or d whichever one you think comes nearest in mean- 
ing Check \our If suits -igainst the answers on the following page and find out 
your voeabulaiv lating 

(1) egress -a entrance h exitc a dd animal 
d progress 

(2) metieuloiis — a unpleasant b amusing 
c finicky d helpjul 

(3) mundane — a moutnfulh ^*ufiai, a er 
age d ivorldly 

(4) mull — A to thinf o b to itiruif t c to 
moisten d to sulk 

(5) panoply — a a full suit oj armor b a tool 
c great pomp d an inlaid floor 

(6) torque — a a turban h a jt\tc i I uth\h 
iosh d that ithich piodute^ a tiist 

(7) piototvpe — 1 a prirniti e fotm b print 
er s type e a photograph d a high dignitary 


preliminary agreement betueen countries c gen 
erosity d a rtf rence bool 

(12) mulct — 3. to ferment nine b to prepare 
JoodJor cattle c to depriie oj by trulcry d to 
Jertili e land 

(13) cfntrifugt — a a type of musical compo 
sUton b an architec ural term c a middle lourse 
d a machine for separating by rotation 

(14) clandestine — a cairn b extremity ccld 
c kept secret d clannish 

(15) fuliginous — 3 0 er thelming b lih siut 
or smoke c bulging d life a lightning flash 

(16) autonom\ — a r f^ht to self luU b a 
dictator shp c luU of the majority d ra' /a 
smalt class 


(8) palliate — a to flatter b to It sun c to 
ingratia / d tu be ^aurous 

(9) malevolent -a homely b tishing t il 
c bad tempered d pessimistic 

(10) myopia — a deafness b a political phi 
losophy c near sightedritss d a style cf triting 

(11) protocol — a an act oJ aggression b a 


(17) suneptitious — a ripetilious b o er 
generous c r tranxious d done by stcr t rntens 

(18) transmute — a transport b translate 
c carry at ay d change in form 

(19) flagiant — a iiondering h eiil smelling 
c openly scandalous d absurd 

(20) ttntUise — a oraspmg b experiment il 
c intense d leisurely 


WHats theWord? This Week Magazine 

^oi I OWING are 12 sentences, each containing an italicized, intentional 
error m diction 1 or each m stake y ou can correct, count ten points A score ol 
60 IS fair, 90 IS good and 120 is perfex^t Check your answers with those on the 
following page 

(1) A new airplane has been designed that (2) Try and catch me’ challcngtd the 

will average better than :)00 miles an hoiii small boy 

77 
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(S) When the show was over tht actor 
m'lde Jiis exodus 

(4) Her son was aitjully grattful for the 
present 

(5) The new battUship was quit 11, titd 
to the dock 

(6) Aftei the meetint? the mtmbcis of the 
Debatins^ Club went tluii daer^ ways 

(7) Because of his had stomach, the ailing 
man spent a sltcpkss nigiit 


(8) Prisoners are first arraigned at the 
MagistriU s Court 

(9) At timts we are all apt to be mistiken 

(10) Tht people of somt fort ign 1 inds have 
a sti ingt habit of wt inng piecious stones 
in their tt t th 

(11) Soon ifter taking office, thegoveinor 
elect cot med the legislature 

(12) The visitor w is told to return bye and 
bye 


Answ-ers to It Pays to Increise Your Word Power 


1 b, 

6-^, 

11-b, 

16-'i 

J 01 (ibid at y Rahnn^ 

2-c, 

7-a, 

12-c, 

17^ 

20-1 S coi 1 eet 

excellent 

3 cl. 

8-b, 

13-d 

18-d, 

14-10 collect 

good 

4 i, 

9-b, 

14-c 

19 c. 

9-6 coricet 

avci igc 

5-a, 

10-c, 

15-b, 

20-b 

iindei 6 collect 

made quate 


Answers to What s the Word? 


1 Use more insit id of better 

2 Do not ust a id in pi ict of /o, unless 
two stpirite lets art implied bv the vtib* 

3 Ust exit \n fxodus denotes the de 
p u turt of a 1 irge n imbci of pt oplt 

4 Substitute lery for an fully 

5 Ships aie tied to itharve \ docf is the 
slip oi waterway \ttnding bttwttn two 
/7 M OI projecting wharves or cut into tht 
1 ind lor tht reception of ships 

6 Substitute duer\e for dner^ Diiers 
mt tns st\ti il di trse diffticnt 


Ust ill not had 

\n ugnmtnt occurs in not at court 

9 1// IS ustd trroncousl) for UUly or 
liabU 

10 Ust tht wor I custom insteatl of the 
word habit I ht 1 ittt r is acquire d, but the 
formt r is follow ttl 

11 I St coil ole It mt ms to cill to 

getht 1 1 o (onnm is to come toge thtr 

12 In m 'icKtrbid stnsc use by and by 
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\crMi MS m'lde to na\dl personnel o\er public iddrcss s> stems 
customaiily begin with ‘ AUcnliou, all hands* ’ and conclude with 1 hat 


IS dll ” 

Sailors attending to their duties at an nstern na\al air stition were 
startled recently by the following announccnitnt 

“Attentiem, all hands* The Wa\(S will report this afternoon on the 
drill fi'^ld for inspection at 14 o clock The Waves will wear hats and 
ties Th it lb all ” — t ninl im 1 by Don Rose 
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How an \iiieric an flier lived in the midst of the Germans and escaped 
capture — an excilin^ and heart warming, story from the war in Italy 

1 U S E P P E (Hid the Seii>eant 


Condensed fiom St Louis Post* 

I Bi itish captain looked sus- 

f I picioiisly at the tall, blond, 

; -iL bearded man in his tattered 
. (lothcs “Incredible,” he said “An 
American flier in these hills for seven 
months^ Right in the middle of the 
Jtriies^” The little Italiin farmer 
who had brought the A^mencan in 
edged up to the captain “But itsa 
tiuc,” he innounetd m Ins b(st 
. Italo Ainei lean 1 s( e him i come 
^lown I tike can Inmi long time 
We vciy gooda fiicnds ’ lie gunned 
bio idly 

And It was true Foi <!(\en months 
Stall Seigeant Lee \clson hid lived 
\\ithm a few imks of the gi( U Gei- 
inan foi tress it C nssino — on cheese, 

( rusts of bread, and his \\ its The N izis 
had almost stumbled o\ci him time 
md again From his mount un hide- 

Sergt >VNT Isn'sov cnlistcd in his home 
town Rockfoid 111 in June iq4i and 
asked toi issii^nnunt to the \ir loire 
His hobby was radio Injulv 10^2 he was 
stnt with the 12th M< dinm Bomlxi C loup 
to North \tiica - one u the lust outfits to 
RO Aftci lomidciablL sti irc with the 
Desert Air loitc, he wis Riounded foi sev- 
cial months by malaiia He be Ran to fly 
a^aln in Sicily and was shot down on his 
filth mission Word that he was missing in 
action u ached his mother the day aftci his 
father had died Sergeant Nelson recently 
came home, manied the girl ’ in Rockford, 
and is on duty at a southern air base When 
he gets out of the Army, he has be en prom 
isecT a job with his lathei s old firm, the 
Borg Warner Corporation 


Dispatch -I- Frederic Sondern^ Jr 

out he hid looked down on the vast 
panorama of the fateful battles for 
the Hitler Line, until the tide of the 
Allied ad\ ince finally swept past and 
set him free Sdvs Sergeant Nelson, 
veiv solemnly It was a crazy thing 
to have happen to a guy ” 

It \\ is possible only beciuse of 
Giuseppe, the little Italian fiimcr 
Giuseppe had spent years in the 
United Stiles When he went back to 
Italy, to tike caie of his aged piicnts 
he kit his heait m Americi And 
when Fate picsented him with a 
chinct to help in American soldier, 
he w IS o\c.ijo\ed Let the Sugtant 
stilt the story 

“^Ve wfre sw( iting It out to Ponte 
Gorda th u day 1 w is radiornin in i 
B-25 Around C issino a lot of flik 
stalled coming up ind the left en- 
gine wis hit It squiited fliine, and 
soon the ship wis ihie Ovti the in 
terphone tnc pilot sard, \bindon 
ship ’ so I put on m\ chute, got o\ei 
to the hitch, wilted my turn, ind 
jumped 

“And was that a loony jump* 
When I 1 cached for the rip-coid 
handle, It wasn t there The parachute 
pack hid broken loose and was flap- 
ping around in the air above me, the 
shroud lines slapping my face I 
hauled it down to me, found the 
handle and pulled So nething h id 
gotten jammed, though and only a 
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little silk camt out I had to feed iht 
rest out with my hands I w as fdlluij^ 
pretty fast, by then, and dome; omti- 
saults like a trapeze artist \\ hen the 
chute finally did take hold, the bodv 
straps almost cut me in half Then I 
began to oscillate badly When you ic 
coming down fast on a mountainsidi 
covcied with boulders, that s no fun 
The ground came up and hit me with 
a bang 

“The next lew hours were a bid 
dieam I knew I was right m the 
middle of one of the biggest German 
mililaiN concenti ilions m Italy — 
with a battered mkle that hurt so 
much 1 couldn t w ilk No cigarettes, 
food, or an\ thing the scramble m the 
plane h id been so sudden I didn I 
know where the other fellows were 
I hidnt seen their chutes, I had 
fallen much faster on account of the 
delased leleise, ind apparently in i 
diffeient direction I w is alone, ill 
light, and I nc\er knew you eould 
feel so lone 1 \ 

“Suddenl) something moved agiiiist 
the hoi 17011 \nkle or no ankle , I hit 
the ground like i sn ike — for the 
first of niiny, in in\ times But the 
four Italians had seen me and cinie 
up waving and shouting — its a 
wonclei they didn t bring down the 
w hole German Army on us I hey h ilf 
carried, half ltd me to a stone hut 
With what little Italian I hid man- 
aged to pick up in Sicily, I overheard 
them a guing in whispers about turn 
ing me over to the Nazis I kept hear- 
ing the word ‘dangerous ’ 

“And then this little guy, Churchill, 
walks in I couldn’t cvei pronounce 
his real name, so that’s what I called 
him He has a big grin all over his 
face, and stretches out his hand 


‘Hello my friend, he says ‘How are 
you’ \ou gott i nothing to worry 
about no moie I taka care of you ’ 
And he nu int it ' 

Giuseipi and his two sons had 
been working ntaibv Giuseppe had 
lived on i comfortable little farm in 
the valley, but he was alraid the 
Geimins would take his sons fc'” 
forced 1 iboi, so they had moved to a 
shack on the mountain When our 
planes e tint ov cr that day he dropped 
his hoe and watched, as he ilw ivs 
did v\ umg his hinds ind cheering 
He felt more Aiueiiean thin Itiliin 
These were ///$ boinliers 

When he saw a B 25 burst into 
flames Giuse ppe stamped and cursed 
live white })iTaehutes billowed out 
Four slithered sides i^swiththe wind 
and down — right into i Germ in 
encamj)nunt I he luih, liter jiluin 
jtne ting eaithw iid lor bit ith t iking 
seconds, clisipptared behind the 
mount im We must find him beloie 
the (re nil ins do sue! Criuseppe 
‘ i le vmII be hui i \\( must s ive him ’ 

lioin the hist, (riuseppe embai 
rassed the Seige int with the mtensny 
ol his Itelings Donta you worry ’ 
he ele el ii e d \s i long as I ha v a crust 
of bread, this big” — his mobile 
hands m ide a mieioscopic gesture 
— vou geta hilf \o\i lika rny 
son 

He was is good as his word He 
took Nt Isem to his own shaeV at first, 
but It w IS dangerous to stay there in 
daytime The Germ ins continually 
sent patrols into the mountains in 
search of livestock So, m a well 
hidden spot, Giuseppe and his sons 
built a lean to for the Sergeant It 
cost them their invaluable hoard of 
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wood and canvas, and N( Ison ob 
jected Giuseppe wav id him 'iside 
Itsa no Statlcr Hotel,” he said “But 
itsi good and wmm ’ 

The Scigeant had nanow escapes 
Scviril limes they almost stumbled 
over me,” he says Once, liter my 
ankle w'ls a little better, 1 had started 
out on a walk That was ibout all I 
could do I had nothing to i< id. Id 
thoucfht about most e\ei> thing I 
•could think ibout so 1 pist h id to look 
lithe sc cm I y Ml of i sudden I he 11 d 
(jtiinan \oiees I hit \ hole 111 some 
underbiush —fist Moiig the ti ul 
cime two kiauts, e ich with i toiiimv 
gun in the nook ol his aim lh(> 
weie fx itiiig the bushes with sticks 
ind e\eiv liw inmutes thev cl vdl 
b la u i — to atti h t the sheep in 
the neighborhood, 1 sup])ose In be 
tween the > weie hiving an iiguinent 
ibout something, and ol eouisi tluv 
hid to stop Tight m liemt oi me to 
finish It 11 one ol thi in h id so much 
IS looked down it his het dining 
those ten iwlul minulis he eouldn t 
hive missed me But neithei ol them 
did ind tluv v\eiit on then w i> still 
pi i\ mg slu ( p 

► I veiv e\ tiling Chiu chill would 
mike sure tli it the coist w is eleai, 
then come up to mv hidt out ind take 
me biek to his hut Well — one 
e\ ening i squ id ol Na/is appeared on 
C hurehill s pliee Somebody must 
hdv e lipped the m oil about me 
ChuTchill was iliaid tint Id stiit 
out loi his hut by mysell ind lun 
right into an ambush He did some 
last and what must hive been bittei 
thinking, Ciod bless him' He had 
some sheep hidden aw iv cn a little 
meadow that the ki aut hadn’t found 
Now he staited out up the trad, 


pretending he didri t know the Ger- 
mans were following him, and led 
them right to the flock While they 
v/ere busy rounding up the animals 
he got away and warned me I 
spent that night m a ditch Churchill 
was a very solid citizen ” 

Giuseppe made that sacrifice as 
cheei fully as he did other things to 
‘ make the Sergeant happy ” His 
tiny stock of cigaiettes and the bits of 
food which his wile managed to 
smuggle up from the v illey were care- 
lullv div ided Nelson’s shoes began to 
weai out Giuseppe found an old 
tut, md went down into the valley 
lor some n ills — a very dangerous 
SOI tie loi him I hus the Sergeant got 
new soles loi his field boots W hen it 
got cold, Giuseppe produced his highly 
pii/ed greitcoit — a lelic hom the 
list w ir He v\ is veiv angiy when 
\( Ison Slight sled th it he nnght need 
It himsell 

Ihen the snow came Theie was 
d mgei the Seige int’s footpimts would 
be noticed So the Italian who loi- 
tuiiitelv had big feet, would walk 
iht id Nelson would tread cu dully 
in his pi mis Itsa nuisinee, ’ Giu 
seppt ipologi/ed, ‘ but nceessaiv ” 

lime passed slowly loi the Sei 
geant He had been shot down on 
Oetobei 21, 1943 At lust I made \ 
sc latch on my watch ev'cry day Th it 
w IS v\lien I thought I might be able 
to get iw i\ But by the time my 
ankle w is well, moie and moie Gei- 
m ins h id come m The roads in the 
valley below weie crawling w ith them 
all the time Finallv I lealized thit 
Id ]ust have to wait I did enough 
sleeping and thinking to last me the 
rest oi my hie There was no woik to 
do The me idows whei e I might hav e 
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helped were all too exposed for safety 
It was Churchill who kept me from 
going nuts ” 

In the evenings Giuseppe and the 
Sergeant had long conveisations The 
little Italian had worked all o\er the 
United States, in an amazing assoit- 
ment of jobs — from stonemason to 
streetcar conductor 

“Itsa wonderful place, Ameiica,” 
he would begin one of his disseita- 
tions, “itsa got e\er> thing' I he 
trouble was, according to Giuseppe, 
that not enough Americans appreci- 
ated what they had “Now vou lusta 
taka da scenery, for example ’ he 
would sa\ “\ou think itsa beautiful 
here Well, let me tell vou In Ari- 
zona ’ And Giuseppe w'ls off on 
a trav t logue T loi ello LaGuardia was 
one of his heroes You bringa him 
over, let! him run Italv Then vou 
ste somethings happen ” 

Giuseppe was convinced that the 
American svstem would woik any- 
where in the world ‘ It makesa more 
people happy,” was alwa>s his con- 
cluding aigument 

The Sei geant listened “Chure hill’s 
eves would get all shinv, his aceeni 
would get cv en worse than usual and 
he d fall all over his own words 
E\ erv once m a while he d sav — 
‘\ou understanda what I say ’ And I 
certunly did He was such a good 
American that he made me feel kind 
of ashamed of myself 1 hadn’t ever 
thought about it very much, sort of 
took it for granted, 1 gueas, the way 
most ot us do Giuseppe taught me a 
lesson I’ll never forget ” 

And then, one day, Giuseppe went 
all mysterious He dispatched one of 
his son*! to tell the Sergeant to 
stay away for a night and not to come 
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down until the following evening 
Nelson thought that the Germans 
were unusually active Actually it 
was Christmas and Giuseppe had 
planned a surprise When the Ser- 
geant arrived at the little stone hut, it 
w as decked out with gr eens Giuseppe 
had slaughtered a cow Mamma and 
some trusted lelatives had arrived 
with a bottle of wine for the feast 
Nelson was blue at first Christmas 
at home had always been his f ivoiite 
day of the year 

‘ But Chuiehill was so happy,” the 
Sergeant says, ‘ that I couldn’t stiv 
blue veiv long ‘Some dav soon, we 
have a real Cl iistmas agun,’ he d 
say ‘\ousec Evervthinga fix himself 
and we alw ivs be ft lends ’ He grinned 
that tei 1 ific grin of his, and the fir s^ 
thing 1 knew I was enjoying mvself 
Ihey weie all smiling at me By now 
I could talk to them a little m Italian, 
and It turned out to be one ot the best 
Christmases I’ve ever had ” 

One moiniiig m January, Giu- 
seppe came panting up the moun- 
tain, so excited that he was shouting 
The Fifth Army was adv meing on 
C assino But that excitemr nt was 
shoi t-ln ed The sound of cannon-* 
adine died away, the bombers stopped 
coming over, and the worst months 
of the w ai — for the Serg cant — 
started Febru try, March and April 
dragged by Even Giuseppe’s cheeri- 
ness w as weai mg thin 

And then, m early May, the 
bombers started coming agun, this 
lime by the hundred Giuseppe was 
beside himself with joy “Now we fix 
’em* Now we fix ’em'” he would 
shout, thumping the Sergeant’s back 
At a new vantage point on the 
mountain they built a lookout post, 
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scarcely 75 feet above the main road 
that led from Cassino over a pass to 
the reir It commanded a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of the valley 
below They watched column after 
column of gray-clad German tioops 
pouiing forward thiough the gap 
into the valley — ‘reinforcements foi 
the Hitler I me 

By May 15, however, the rumble 
of gunfire was becoming louder and 
louder “Thatsa our artillery,” said 
Giuseppe ‘ Lotsa guns we got Thisa 
\ery good*” The earth trembled as 
huge gusts of sound bounded from one 
mountain wall to the other and bick 
again 

‘AlII d'ly long,” the Sergeant re- 
lates, ‘ ht i\y -caliber shells fioin the 
Allied battel les ^^hlned o\cr our 
he 'ids, intc the communications lines 
behind us It ilmost dio\e us cr'izy 
— an t ing to coi 1 c ct 1 hen fire There 
w IS one bridge they w ei e ti ying hard 
to get I hey kept missing it by a few 
> lids Chui chill would shout, as 
though they might he'ir him, ‘Uppa 
50 yirds* Downa 30 yaids* and 
pound my kme with his fist until it 
was black 'ind blue I w is yelling too, 
like a kid at a football g imc We eti 
tainlv h id seats on the 150 \ u d line 
One eaily dawn In ought the ])av 
off We had been in oui foxhole all 
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night There was a peculiar lull 
Churchill was restless and kept peer- 
ing into the dark trying to see some- 
thing The first light started the guns 
going again, and suddenly Churchill 
grabbed me ‘Looka there* Looka 
there *’ he shouted in what was sup- 
posed to be a whisper ‘They’ra com- 
ing back*’ And sure enough, on the 
I oad below us, the gray columns were 
going tne other way — with the tired, 
hangdog droop of beaten soldiers 
In the valley a dust cloud that spurted 
flame was coming closer ‘That’sa 
us*’ yelled Churchill 

‘ All day the Germans kept pouring 
back over our road Churchill counted 
t vei V unit as they passed I w is afi iid 
he was going to fall down the cliff 
light into thtin, in his excitement 
Pietty soon they’s alia finished,’ he 
announced And suic enough, the 
fust \llied tink soon nosed iiound 
the elbow in the ro id below us ” 
They shouted and hugged each 
other As they went down the ti ul 
which the Scigeint knew so well 
Giuseppe suddenly stopped M\ 
fiiend, ’ he said \eiy solemnh, I 
always tella you thita we win ’ 

He put his hand on the b( igeant s 
shoulder Aon come biek next Sep- 
tembei,’ ht said E\ei thing i be 
1 ijie then W e h i\ e a big least * 
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Jai prisoner asked who he thought were the best 1 angle fighters, 
re jili< d, “Austi ih ms ” 

Who 11 e next — Aircncans^” 

No* ’ he said “Jap ntse ’ 

‘ Well, whit about the Americans^ Aren t they good jungle fighters^” 
“Americans no jungle fighters,” the Nip replied Americms remove 
jungle ” — Ko>al Ar h e unnison N \ di patth 
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Condensed from The Progressive + Holman Harvey 


1 AST YEAR 7000 faimers, encour- 
aged by Goveinment c\pcrts 
^ raised a crop of fish This year, 
many more will build and stock fish 
ponds, for the ad\ant'i£>cs of this new 
side line in fanning aie fast gaining 
recognition in many states The fanner 
gets 200 to 300 pounds from each acre 
of pond The fish art fat and swtct, 
sometimes tipping the scales at six or 
eight pounds, and it costs no more 
than tt n cents a pound to raise them 
--cheipcr than chicken or meat 
lhe\ add wholesome variety to the 
diet of farm families 

The astonishing production rec- 
01 ds attuned in fish faiming aie 
biscd on three disco\eries 

1 In any gi\en contiollable Iiodv 
of w Iter, a 1 atur il, balanced ‘ food 
chain’ cm be set up which mto 
matieallv pro\ides its hsh pojiul ition 
with enou£*h food to live, repioduce 
and glow to usable sizes 

2 Any increase in the number of 
fish, without a coriespondmg mere ise 
m the food supply, simplv results m 
reducing the aveiagc size of eich 
fish m the pond 

3 By fertilizing the water, the 
food supply can be stepped up to 
suppoit larger numbeis of fish, just 
as pasture land can be fertilized to 
increase the poundage of meat or of 
milk per acre 

It is npossible to “fish out” a 
pond that has been correctly stocked 


and regularly fertilized No moie 
than half of the fish can ever be 
caught with hook and line, the re- 
maining half, left with twice their"* 
former food supply, simply stop bitt- 
ing for a few montlis until their num- 
ber builds up and then food becomes 
scan e again 

I have just made a 1000 mile 
tour through South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabima, visiting scores of 
farms with fish ponds Most faimers 
were outspokenly enthusiastic 

O W Coleman works his own 
1400 icie general farm in Saluda 
County S C After his day’s work, 
Coleman often strolls down to his 
fish pond for relaxation 

“I g( 1 a big kick out of that little 
pond ’ he sard “Mavbe I’ll only 
fish her for half an hour, but I ean 
always In mg back something tasty 
for supper She’s chock full of fish,* 
the other night I weighed one in at 
better’ll six pounds ” 

Judge Raymonde Stapleton of El- 
berton, Ga , has pioneered Aith a 
model pond m a 1 cgion all but bei eft of 
natural fishing waters fhi ee families 
living on his farm supply their tables 
with fresh fish, and Judge Stapleton 
himself has caught 100 bass ?nd sev- 
eral hundred sunfish in the past 
year 

A valuable by product of these 
farm fish ponds is recreation The 
family has fun fishing and swimming, 
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and many a fai mer sells fishing privi- 
leges to mdividuils or clubs lor a 
nice cash return Sixty families m 
\uburn, Ala , pay $io a year each 
to maintain a 12 -acre pond Last 
yeai they caught 3000 pounds of fish 

Two pertinacious scientists at the 
Alabama State Agricultuial Experi- 
ment Station are chiefly lesponsible 
loi 1 cmoving the guesswork from 
' sh farmine H S Swingle, fish 
cultuiist, and F V Smith, botanist 
In joint lesearch since 19 ,3, they have 
k n nc d that anv 01 dinai y chemical 
fcitili 7 cr plated m the pond will al- 
most immediate ly mcieasc the produc- 
tion of micioscopic plants and ani- 
m lie iilcs know n eollectis el\ is plank 
ton Instets fc(d upon the plankton 
loi ige fish feed upon the insects and 
tlun liiv le, ind finillv, ( nimorous 
fish leed upon the sw iimmg young 
ol till for age fish 

Within 1 lew divs iftei the fiist 
ipplic uion of kitihzei, the watei 
I ikis on i delicate sea gieen opales 
(eiiee liom tlu niMiids of plankton 
* lie I on, It should become impossible 
to see 11101 e thin ten inchi s be low the 
^Mii i lee 11 the 1 11 me r c m se e his hand 
i loot 01 mon down, it is time to add 
moie feitilizei No other test is 
nreded Ihc pi inkton, b\ the way, 
pie \ ( nts the fish from se e mg the 
lislieiman or his boi‘ 

^ Weed growth liigely dies xw ly a^^ 
pi mkton-fille d w itei shuts off the 
infilti ition of sunlight Pond lilies 
ind weeds whieh send luge lexf\ 
suil ices to the top must be destroyed 
Jiv lopping off then tops, loi they 
iffoid concealment to si nil fish 
whieh thiows the ponds lejod chain 
out of balance Incidentally, when 
theie are no weeds, fish devour the 
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mosquito larvae, thus helpmg to 
eliminate the pests 

The bluegill sunfish (or bream) is 
the perfect pond forage fish for the 
southern states It multiplies fast, and 
IS good to eat A fertilized pond will 
support a laige number of adult sun- 
fish weighing around half a pound, 
an ideal size for frying From one 
pond I ciught 15 in 30 minutes — 
about as fast as I could bait the hook 
A new |x)nd, alter fertilizing, is 
stocked with exactly 1500 sunfish 
fingei lings pei acre During the first 
\eai each pan of sunfish will pro- 
duce about 4000 young L'nless these 
new fish were held down in num- 
beis, thcie would be, withii a year, 
3 000 000 little sunfish per acre 
Here the cainivoioiis fish enters to 
complete a stable food chain The 
choice for the southcin legions is the 
Idigcmouth black bass, a hard\, 
fighting fish Foi eveiy 1500 sunfish 
100 bass fingei lings Tie stocked 
I cwti bass may fill to keep the sun- 
fish population within bounds moie 
mav annihilate it entii x ly 

One \ c 11 aftci stoe king, a pond 
IS usuallv suppoitmg tlic miximum 
weight ol fish foi the a\ailable food 
which meins m a well fertilized 
pond as much as 500 to boo pounds 
of fish pel eie Of this total weight, 
between i )0 and 200 pounds per 
acic will be bass — thiee to lour 
times as minv bass as the best natuial 
lake you e\ ei fished 

I ei tili/mg will likcw ise inci ease the 
fish crop m natural waters B W 
layloi of the Department of Game 
and Fisheiies in Quebec, heard ol 
the \labiina scientists’ woik and be- 
gan experiments in 1943 which proved 
that speckled trout m C inadian lakes 
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would double in weight in a yeai 
when fertilizer was scattered in the 
fallows 

Our farmers get fingerlmgs free or 
at a nominal charge from state op- 
erated hatcheries, or from the U S 
Fish and Wildlife Service if thtir 
applications are endorsed by the U S 
Soil Conseivation Service The SCS 
gives the firmer advice on the se 


lection of a site and the best methods 
of constructing his pond If the farmer 
does his own work with his own trac- 
tor oi mule, he can build a one acre 
pond foi iiom Sioo to $200 

As more fanners leain that they 
can produce a cash ciop merelv bv 
flooding then marginal land, it is { \- 
pected that thousands ol nev\ ponds 
will be built 



^7fie cL^^ns glossary ffonft and Phases 

\s bscd bv \d\ Cl using WiiUis 
to Describe remalc Appuel and AppniU nancts 

knirkhnack — \ny littlr thing 

bibelot — Vny little tl ing that costs more 

^'^eqnms — Female tiinor (not imprtg 
nabk ; 


negligee — W h it she hopes she 11 h ive on 
when the house bums down 

bathrobe — I ivr alone and lump it 
medges — \ amps on ramps 
marabou — It*s b^'tter to 


ncr7c tlian to 
fitt 7e 




mtnk — \\1 en a woman turns iround to 
lof)k at anothci woman — thits 
mink 

sable — Whtn a woman in mink turns 
around to look at an 
othti woman 

stvish net — Hammock foi 
hair 

gos^anur — The nearest thing 
to nothing and 
better in bl u k 

I h ) * bunny. 

French beater I hom y made 

Mo look like 
i much mort 
j money 


glamorous — \n>thini, plus a stquin 
crocothh ) 

; voii can t tell the difldi nc( in 
alligator j 

bois de rose i 
shoching \ 


W hat do you think^ Pink • 



erminette 
squirrt line 
polar sval 



dusty 

petal 


new — Adjective for anything 

chic — Adjective for anything with a hat 
to match 

fabulous — Wf haven t seen anything hkt 
it ioi half in hour 



From a pre ( hrt /mas ad h\ Mac\ the Sew \ orl( department store 



Tnclravel Lure 
(/a6o-HourV(6rld 



ALRr\D\ thousands of s\ould be 
tiavelers aie enthusiastically 
^ window-ahopping for a tiip 
abioad soon after \ Day Moie than 
*joo requests ate on file at tlie Hol- 
lind \menca 1 me for spice on the 
dam’s first postwar sail 
mg On the dav Pans was libeiated, 
the I tench Lines New ^oik ofTice 
leccived 400 lequests foi passage to 
1 ranee Pan Amciican An ways esti- 
mates th It m the typical postwai year 
500 passengers will go to Fuiope, 
and It h IS a tentative schedule of 36 
ti msatlantic depaitures weekly to 
handle its shaic of the lush 

It 1 uncertain how soon ifter the 
w ar we shall be able to go abroad, but 
the State Department was issuing 
touiist passports six months after the 
1918 armistice Priorities this time 
will be give n those engaged in urgent 
postwar reconstruction woik, next, 
businessmen woiking on rehabilita 
tion projects, and lefugtes who are 
anxious to get back to their homes 


4 preview of your postwar tounstar oppm 
tunnies — the planer you’ll take^ the 
places you’ll go^ and the shrinking cost 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Deena Clark 

Then passage permits will go to 
naturalized Ameiican citizens who 
may be worried about relatives or 
property in the old country These 
passengers will travel m the same 
troopships and bucket-seated air 
transports that bring our boys home 

The most important factor in the 
piospective postwar tia\el stampede 
IS of course, the airplane Formerly 
thousands of Americans were barred 
fioni vacationing abroad because 
ships took five days or more to cross 
and an equal time to return, thus us- 
ing up most of their holiday After 
tht war, a stenographer will be able 
to leave I rid ay aftei office hours, 
spend two v\eeks shopping on the Rue 
dc la Paix and boaid a Sunday night 
pi me that will return her to hei type- 
writer on Monday morning Surveys 
show that tups to England will be 
most sought by the first postwai trav- 
elers, with Fi mce next and the Medi- 
teirmcan countries thud 

Ihe planes now spanning the At- 
lantic m routine flights at the average 
1 ite of one every 20 minutes prove 
that a postwir ‘‘commuter service” 
by air to all countries is practicable 
And rates will be so low that a man 
can take his wife and children to 
Europe as inexpensively as they for- 
merly traveled at home 

Several air lines have drawn up 
tentative rates and schedules TWA 
is even now converting five 36 pas- 
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Fi bruai y 


senger ‘Stiatolmtis ’ lor ptacetimt 
use Pending approval of the CimI 
\eronautics Board, the> will inm 
gurate daily flights to I ondon it i 
fare of 8263 80, in 22 houis and 
minute*! TU \ has also ordered p) 
Lockheed “Constellations, 57 p is 
senger transpoits which will la tei 
take us fiom New \ 01k to London 111 
about half that time foi $195 

American \ii lines expects deliveiv 
of thirty 56 passengei Douglas DC b s 
by June 1945 Pcnnsvlvania C en 
tral All lints is buving fifteen 48 
passengti DC 4 transpoits foi N(w 
York-to-London flights Pm \meii 
can All wavs expects delivery in 1943 
of luxuiv lineis th it will enable its 
timetable ultimatilv to leid Two 
cxpiess flights daily in tween TStw 
\oik and I ondon at $267 lound 
tup 

Most tiavcl oflicials expect a post 
w 11 boom in tups to Russn Noith 
east \ii lines Northwest >\ii lines 
Pennsvlvinia Central \ii lines and 
Pan \meiican all pi an flights to Mos 
cow son e oi them lor as low as 8-290 

H iwaii w ill be among the first 
tourist taigets Five ma]oi an lines 
are competing for the skv route to the 
Islands pushing the p issage priee 
down to the level of the prewai steam 
ship faie Pan ^meiican plans two 
i28-passeng( i flights d nly which will 
bring Aloh a Towei wiinin eight hours 
of the GolUcn Gate at a cost of only 
$gb pel passenger 

Right now vou can fly to Alaska, 
with Its magnificent, unexplored wil 
derness and its hshmg and hunting 
possibilities, on a legular P\A sched 
ule from Seattle to Nome at a fare of 
$421 20 ro ind tup 1 \\ \ plans to 
tike us from Che ago to Nome m 17 


hours, foi $232 Northwest Airlines 
will offer competition at 4 8 cents a 
mile 

Spending less than a nickel a mile 
for passage \ ou cm fl\ the Andes to 
the spoilsmans piradise of Chile, 
wheie there are streams that yield 
27-pound 1 ambow tiout, and 3000 
miles of ski runs unrivaled even m 
Switzerland Ihe proposed PAA 
schedule will cut the present one was 
fare fiom New \oik to Rio from 
$489 50 to $175, and the flight time 
Irom 91 hours to 21 

Pan American thinks that the de- 
mand for passive to Germanv will 
lustilv two 17 houi flights a day to 
Beilm, round trip laie 821b Round 
tnp to Jokvo in i()48 will be ec|i illv 
inexpen'^ise and J ujiyaina will be 
within hours ol New \oik Ihe 
flight from Sm 1 1 aneisco to Smga 
pore will t ike 29 hours — the f istest 
sei \os ige usrel to take 29 divs 

Loin pie le round the world trips b\ 
tourist pi UK c in be an early actu ihtv 
in new Niipt i urslnps whieh will com- 
pi(ss the whole w 01 lei into bo horns 
of living time I hue major an liirs 
h ive ijaplit d loi globe ending loutes 
Ameiiein Lxport could in lugui ite 
service on \ Das jaliis i, with two 
20pisscnni living \ees Pan 
Ameiicin has scheduled a 30 dav, 
globe girdling ill expense ciuise, in 
cluchng hotels and sight seeing, which 
will cost approxim itely 8900 Pas 
sengeis will navel at 300 miles an 
houi in comlortable, 153 passenger 
Ciippeis, ddiveiv of which is ex- 
pected in ic)gb I\\ A jalans a 2 7-diy 
de luxe an cruise with onlv three 
days spent in actu il flight, the rest ol 
the time will be used foi sight sec mg 

Come peace, it will tike only thiee 
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ms 

to SIX months to pioducc the new 
time-slashmef planes Douejlds Air- 
craft has alicady received 50 million 
dollars*^ worth of orders from thiee 
nr lines to be filled as soon as mate 
I idls are released by the \\ dr Pioduc- 
lion Board 

Glenn Martin, president of the 
( omp my which l)ears his name, fore- 
sees loo-passeniter planes with pri 
\ale baths and showeis, personal 
ship to-giound communication, a 
< irdioom, cocktail bar, garncioom 
for quoits and table tennis a wilting 
loom equipped with a tickei tii)e 
lews service, a library, and on the 
ifteideek a plev glass observation 
lounge Pressure control in the cabins 
w 11 clirnin lie discomfort regardless 
of iltitudc, while developments of 
ladu will mike foi greit sifetv in 
fl\ mg md 1 inding 

Where time is not a conti oiling 
lictoi, ocean travel \/ill ictun its 
illuie rioating-mine disaster stones 
left over from the 1 ist w 11 will be no 
tic lent nt to the vacation piride 
The fict IS til it then is no case on 
ICC Old in which a touiist ship ran into 


a floating mine And our first ships 
will wear degaussing belts as pro- 
tection against magnetic mines 
An American Express official states 
that the first seagoing tourists can 
count on tramp trips in small ships of 
the Liberty class about eight months 
after the war is over For the comfort- 
loving tiaveler, pleasure cruises to 
F ngland and the Mediterranean will 
be ready in approximately a year, to 
the Continent in 18 months Scandi- 
n IV ran cruise s can be resumed prac- 
tically simultaneously with the close 
of the w ir The Swedish- American 
I me reports that all cabins have been 
dskc d for on its first tourist sailing 
Attractive plans for buying tups 
on the installment plan have been 
worked out Thousands bought de- 
ferred payment trips the yeai before 
the war on tlie basis of a 25 percent 
initial pavinent and the remainder in 
12 monthlv installments after the le 
turn home Travel agencies are not 
vet iceepting passage money, but 
they do keep piioiitv lists, which are 
inci casing in length cvciv dav is the 
cl immed up demand for ti i\ el mounts 




When Migiciins Meet 

R lclnilv Dunninger, who likcb to lx known as “the master mcnldlist 
- cillcd on Blackstone, who doesnt mind being known as a plain 
magiciin When Dunninger arrived he found the great magician ran 
sacking his btdioom foi his white tie \ou re the great mind reader ’ 
Blackstone hnally exploded, “Suppose >ou tell me wheie I put that tie ” 
Dunninger concentrattd “It’s m that box, ’ he said 
Blackstone hurriedlv went through the box, found a tie which hf held 
up scornlullv “You ic a fine mind reader,” he said It s blaek ’ 
Dunmngti shrugged ‘ If >oa’re anv kind of indgicnn, he answcied, 
‘you can change it into a white one ” 

- Iljrritt \ an Flornt in N \ If nr// / / uram 



A tie til It IiiihIs till i iiiiily 
tog( llirr *iiifl ill to C ott 


K eTeach Our Children to Pray 

Condensed fiom Bettei Homes & Gaidens 
0 K Armstrong 


A SM\LL phonoGjiaph and a Bible 
rest on the buffet of oiii din- 
ing loom They aie our 
‘‘props’* for family prayers They 
help make possible what the childien 
call “God’s minutes ” 

Those minutes are not lonq — sel- 
dom moie than five But they are im- 
portant They stand for daily lecocf. 
nition that thcie is a Power eater 
than we, a heavenly Father who is 
kind md good to His childien 
Mv wife and I both were i eared 
in homes where piaytrs wcie said 
When the children came along we 
thought prayers would be a good'^ 
thing for them, too, but we couldn t 
find the i ght routine M\ woik at 
fiist was teaching and wilting, then 
holding public office The^-e was il 
ways something to do at night — 
meetings to attend, work to finish, 
social engagements We taught our 
children the “Now I lay me ’ piaycr 
and let it go at th it 

i y 1 

O K Armsirong is a wiitei and public 
official He has seivcd three teims in the 
Missouri House of Representatives and he 
helped organize the Council of State Gov- 
ernments in various states For ten years 
ivli Armstiong was chairman of child wel 
fare for the American Legion of his state 
Author of several books and numerous 
magazine artieles he is especially well 
posted «yn govet nmental organization inter- 
state coop'*ration and juvenile delinquency 


The first two bovs giew into husky 
lads The little girl, Sistci, was pio- 
grcssing in school The last two hoys 
weicieidy loi kmdeigartcn Allwcie 
dutifully enrolled in Sunday school 
Still we weren’t getting anywhere 
with their spiritual tr lining Half- 
hcaitcdly we expeiimentcd with leav- 
ers at \ arious times of the da\ It was 
dillicult to find a time when the 
famiU was all togethci Befoie school 
thcie was the rush ol brushing teeth 
and gathciing up books, after school 
there weie music lessons, games ind 
what not \Vc gut up 

Then a bolt of lightning bi ought us 
suddenU to in intense appicciition 
ol our lilessings The two older boys 
weic doing suiiimei work, picking 
blickbcines in a small community 
canneiy A storm came up Lightning 
struck the building and stunned every- 
one theic Although no oni was seri- 
ously injuied, the lealization of how 
close the beys had come to death 
brought to my wife and me an over- 
whelming sense ol thanksgiving that 
they were spaied Perhaps it was just 
the workings of chance, we found iL 
easier to believe in the hand of Piovi- 
dence We said some extra thanks at 
our evening meal and next day de- 
cided to add a bit of Sciipturc read- 
ing 

“Wc sing at church Why not sing 
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before oui pravers^” Sister asked 
Good idea I dug out some old Homer 
Rodeheavei records We added other 
transcriptions “I need Thee every 
houi” and ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds” are favorites 

After the song, comes the Scrip- 
ture Maybe it’s only a verse, perhaps 
a short chapter Then the praytr 
Sometimes it s the Lord’s prayer, all 
together Sometimes an older boy 
will lead Or the tiny tieble of one of 
the little boys will staitlc us into hid- 
den smiles as he thanks God for “the 
wicnits and taters* we got for supper ” 
Whatever the prayer, it s spontane- 
ous, and It makes God a sort of part- 
ner for the household It bicaks down 
barriers that so often keep a father oi 
mother from mentioning the most 
fundamental fact in anv child s life 
th( ( \istence ol a Ci eator 

God s minutes take only a tinv 
fi action of the busy daN, but thev 
have brought us i new sense ol family 
closeness Tioubles seem easici to 
forget Anger cannot outlive a veise ol 
song Woiiy fades when wc come 
upon the lines “Seek yc hist the king 
dom of God, and His i ight( ousnt ss 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you ” 

Wc ve passtd on the idea to nu- 
merous fi lends Piofessoi and Mrs 
Blank over at the college, with two 
girls in high school, find breakfast- 
time the best Mike, widower night 
watchman, has a good night prayer 
with his si\ children before he goes to 
woik We’ll never know how many 
have copied our plan A visiting min- 
ister was so impressed he y\cnt back 
to his home parish and sta^Lcd a 
crusade for familv devotions 

At first we felt some cnibairass- 
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ment when we held prayers with 
guesta present Now it seems like an 
added note of hospitality Pohticians, 
bu«inessmen, teachers — all pause 
with us while we recognize the pres- 
ence of the constant Guest As the 
phonograph began the hymn “Beulah 
Land” one evening, our dinner visi- 
tor, a noted manufacturer, burst into 
a roaring baritone “Sing it again 
he shouted on the last note “I haven’t 
heard that since I was a boy*” A 
ciimmal-court judge seriously told us 
“If all families had prayers I wouldn’t 
have much to do ’ 

The brief Scripture reading, we’ve 
found, adds up to a lot of Bible knowl- 
edge as the d'lvs merge nto months 
and \t irs Weve learned many fa- 
vorite passages ‘ by heart ’ — the first 
Psalm, the shepheid Psalm, the Beati- 
tude s the eighth chapter of Romans, 
and St Paul s marvelously beautiful 
we)rds on fiith, hope and chanty in 
First Coimthiins Childien, wc have 
diseovtrcd aie just as interested in 
Bible stories with their deep spiiitual 
meanings, is in anv others David 
and Goli uh, Joseph and his brothers, 
feeding the five thousand, the lime 
man at the be lutiful gate — all have 
new significance foi us 

Several publishers have brought 
out helps for family piayers, such is 
“The Lpper Room’ with its daily 
Scripture lesson, comments and 
pi aver , all requiring onlv a few min- 
utes The Catholic Chinch has long 
provided helps for private devotions 
A labbi assured us that Jewish fami- 
lies could secure similar guiding 
pamphlets Thus prayer becomes uur 
spiritual common denominator 
Our young people face a future 
sure to be hard and tr)ing Gicat 
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problems will rest upon their shoul- 
ders Not employment alone, noi 
liberty nor opportunity alone, will 
see them through The character and 
moral strength that are built by com- 
munion with God will be essential for 
the supreme test 

One of our older boys is in the 
Navy now, and the other plans to 
grab his high school diploma and 
rush off to the Army We aie glad 


the> have learned to prav They carry 
with them an ideal that someday 
they and thousands of their buddies 
who fight the good fight can leturn 
and help build a biotheihood of man 
so strong and just that wars will be 
no moie And whatever dangeis they 
face, we know there will be with them 
a Piesence, and a Voice saying, “Be 
of good courage * If God be for 
us, who can be against us^ ’ 


Where to Bury a Dog 


Thtr editorial by Ben Ilur Lamp nan ir one of 
the mo ft popular it huh eier appealed in the 
Portland Oic^oman readeis hate ailed a^ait 
and attain to ha e it reprinted 

SI BSCRiBER of the OntdHo hdS 

wiittcn to the editor asking ‘ W hut sh ill 
I ljui\ mv dog^” 

\\t would say to the Ont irio m in that 
thiie arc \drioas pi ices in which a dog 
m i\ be buried \\ e ate thinking now of a 
se u r w hose coat w as fl mu 1 1 th sun 
shine and who so far as we ut await 
ne\ er c ntc rt lined a me in oi an unw oi th\ 
tlioughl This scttci IS buiied beneath a 
chcrr\ tree, undu foui fett of giiden 
loim, and at its proper sc ison the the ir\ 
stiews petals on the gntn liwn of his 
giavc Bemath a chcir\ tree, or an ipple 
or an\ flowering shiub is an cxctlltnt 
place to bury a good dog Be nc ith sue h 
trees, such shrubs, he slept in the drcjwss 
summer, or gnawed at a flavorous bone, 
OI lilted head to challenge some strange 
intruder 1 hesc ire good pi ices in life oi 
in death Yet it is a small m itu r I oi if 
the dog be well reme mbt n d if sometimes 
he leaps through > out dicams actual as in 


lift e\cs kindling laughing begging it 
mitt IS not it all wheie thit dog skips 
On a hill wl re the wind is unifbuked, 
mid the lieis at loiiing or beside a 
Stic ipi he knew in pupp)hood or some 
while m the flitness of a pastiiii land 
where most exhilaiating cattle gri/i It 
IS ill one to the dog and all ont to sou, 
and nothing is gamed, and nothing lost 
— if inimoi\ ii\es But thiie is one best 
pi ice to l)ur \ i dog 

If \ou bur\ him in this spot he will 
conic to \ ou w hi n \ ou i ill — come to 
\ouo\irthi griiii dim fiontii is of di ath, 
and dn\n the well ii iik mb^ iid pah, 
ind to \oiii sidi ig 11 1 And tl oiigh \ou 
call a dozen liMiig dogs to heel they snail 
not giowl at him nor iiscnt his coming, 
for h< belongs the re Pi ople m iv scofi at 
sou who sii no lightest blad« of grass 
bent b\ his footfall w ho hear no w himpi i , 
people who ma\ neitr rtalh 1 ive had a 
do^ Smile It thim for \ou shall know 
somr thing thit is hidden fiom tin m, and 
which is will worth the knowing I he 
one best place to bur> a good dog is in 
the hear t of his m iste r 

— Btn lliir I tm| min II m ( uld / He 
/ ttin^ (Binfoi Is & M rt) 




WILD WISDOM 

Prize Winning Letters — V 

^ HE WISDOM of Wild creatures differs from our ‘ rational intelligence’* 
by being largely intuitive but it has long amazed outdoors men The 
following observations aie selected from hundieds sent in by readers 


Teddy-Bear Guide 

In tiif interior of New South Wales I found a baby koala that had been lost 
bv Its mother (The koala is a funny, furry little animal that looks like a Teddy 
bear ) I idopted him, fed him, and soon he became my devoted companion on 
jaunts m ar and far 

One dav, in the interior, I was caught in a bush fire which came roaring 
upon me with tcinfvmg speed I flung myself on the ground, breathing what 
little oxvgen was still left close to the earth I was sure m> last moment had 
comt 1 hen I became aware of the koala He w oiild run up to me, nip mv clothes, 
then run ofi a little way Dazed as I was, I sensed that he wanted me to follow 
him In a few hundied feet we came to a small lake which I had not known ex 
isUd I plunged m, the koala riding on my shoulder Duiing the houis that the 
lire ragt d we sta> ed there I dunked mv self and 
the koala completelv whenever the heat became 
too intense 

But for the wisdom and the faithfulness of 
that little bush bear I should not be alive 
today — H K git 






Tuttle Tadics 

Np \r a Irit nd s house in Caliform i, in the be d of a drv creek, liv e two df sert 
turtles which have piacticillv lx come pets, sinci im friend feeds them regul irlv 
Thf till tl( s special p ission is lettuce, and then host s immons them to the ft ast 
by be iting on i tin pan 1 he othe r d iv he mv ited me to set tht m in action 
At the sound of bingin-, on the pm the two turtles came forward at what 
was — foi turtles — a racing gallop Neck and neck they diew nc ir the cov eted 
It ttuce Suddenlv , w hen tht > v\ ci c only a fe w fe et f i om the prize the 1 irger turtle 
sw ei y ed and w ith an e ^pe^t gesture thrust his head undernea th his competitor and 
flipped him neitU over on his back Then he 
came racing on and be gan deyounng the dinner 
At least a thud of the lettuce wa*! gout before 
the outriged victim of this stroke of turtle 
genius could kick and roll himself ov ei onto his 
feet again — l lUv^orth L Zahn 





Last Testament 

A STRAY CAT that had reverted to the wild, as cats so easily do, stood at m> 
door and mewed I tried to coax ncr in, but she continued to look into my 
eyes, imploringlv She would accept no milk Mewing, looking back at me, she 
began to walk away 
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I felt a little foolish, but I followed her She led me to the hd\loft of an old 
barn where, deep in the hay, four liny blind kittc ns were hidden 

This seemed very strange — cals usually go to any lengths to conceal the 
whereabouts of their kittens So the next day I visited the little family again 
The kittens, frantic with hunger, were trying to nurse But their mother 
lay still in death, her cold body flung prolect- 
ingly beside her babies Then I understood 
Nature had told the mother that death was 
coming, and with her last strength she had 
made sure that someone would care for her 

little ones — AnmNielsoa 



~*<r Field Operation 


D urinc the Metz oflensive, P\ t Du \m 
N Kmman a iqvtarold medical 
aidman of the Fifth Infinlrv Dnision, 
performed an exception'll feat of battle- 
field suigeiy Kmman a foinier automo 
bile mechanic of College PI 'ice, W ish , 
was with a company attacking Louvignv 
when he siw a rifleman fall He rushed 
to the stiiektn man, who was thrashing 
about in gnat pain and g'lspmg for 
breath thiough a windpipe gislicd b\ 't 
shell frignirnt his f'lce had turned blu^ 
and he ippaic ntlv was suffoc iting 

Medical aidme i are not suigtons, but 
m desperitun Kmman decided to pei 
form an operation he h id hi aid dost ribcd 
a >eai bifoie during his basic ti-’ining 
He had no anesthetic ind no instruments 
except his pockitknilc Needing some 
t\pc of tube to k(tp the windpipe opin 
after the thioat incision hid been made, 
he borrowed his patient’s fount iin pen 
Second 1 1 Edwin M EheiJing came 
thiough the hail of michint gun and 
mortar fire to hold the rifleman oteady 
while Kmman prepared to make the in- 
cisie n The private tried to quiet his pa- 
tient who was protesting phvsically but 
could not speak, with, 1 don t like to do 
this, but It’s the only way vou’re going to 
live ” Then, while mortar shells crashed 
on afl sides the >oung medic started an 
opeiation that m m> surgeons would hesi- 
tate to perform unclcr perfect conditions 


It w as ne ccssarv to make a longitudinal 
incision, be cause the •slighte st slip dui mg a 
literal incision would have endangered 
the jugular vein Afte i opening the throat 
below the wound, Kmman felt for the 
windpipe, made an incision and slipped 
m the top end of th fountain pen At 
once tne patient stalled to breathe ficclv 
and color began to return to his face 
‘ Keep that founta n pen in >our vsind 
pipe me* \ ou 11 be okav , ’ Kmman told 
him \ou cm t bre ithc through voui 
nose oi mouth but if > ou keep vour w md 
pijie open \ou can bieathe thiough the 
cut I just made 

A lew minutes litei the iifleman wa** 
on his feet and w ilkmg be tween the ‘ sur 
geon ’ and anesthetist ’ to a tank At the 
battalion tid st ilion, the surgeon, ex im 
iniiig the lesult of the op ration with 
am i/e me nt, s ud th it he could not im 
prove on it The next stop was a clearing 
station wheie the astonished surgeon 
only lemoved the fountain pen top and 
inserted a tiacheotoms tube before the 
patient was it moved to m evacuation 
hospital 

Kmman, who w as j^romoted to a tech 
nician, fouith grade foi hi** feat has been 
ofierecl a free medical educ ation at West 
ern Re'serve Umveisity “Goll>,” the Je 
lighted medic said upon heating of the 
offti “that s just w hat I \\ anted to do ail 
my life ~ C m C u nvan in N \ / imes 

Kubert 1 ichirls U1 di i itch 



Ihe W ahliiugtou MoQuineut 
I Fingei Pointing to the SLy 


The Peifect Memorial 

( ondensed from The Kiw'mis Magazine ■»" Donald Culross PeatUe -*• + 


T he Washington National Mon 
ument is not only the tallest 
mtmorial in the world but on< 
wholly perfect It is perfect in fulfill- 
ing the Greek ideal of beautv, which 
IS strength combined with grace It is 
])crfect in its proportions, which le 
veal the secret of the Egvptian obe 
lisks, the height, *330 feet being just 
ten times the base of 53 fett scjuaie 
\nd It IS perfectly appropriate In its 
soaring integrity, it is a ‘ speaking 
likeness of the man it commtmo- 
I'ltes It speaks to us of Washington s 
clear and loltv ideal for his countrv 
It speaks of a man, loui square ind 
upiight who sweived as little in ad 
v(rsitv as would the Monument it 
self. Its 81 , 1 -20 tons embe dded deep in 
the earth Sii Cecil Spiing Rice, 
Biitish Ambassador to this coun- 
try during Woild W ir I, called 
it ‘ George W ishington s finger 
pointing to the sky ’ 

The monument lifts the eyes 
up, like a shining peak Its head 
IS lost m ilic clouds sometimes, 
when the winter sky comes low, 
on a fair spring dav it flashes 
like a blade Visible from the 
White House, the Monument 
has been the inspiration of har- 
assed Presidents since it was 
completed in 1884 Cleve- 
land, surrounded by 
slander and intrigue, 
testified that he drew 
courage and faith from 
Its noble serenity One 


could wish that everybody m the 
Government daily measured himself 
and his work by that great standard 
in stone 

Unlike the Great Pyramid of Che- 
ops, built by slave labor at ruthless 
cost of life to gratify the vanity of a 
living king, the arrowy Monument 
was raised, without accident, by a 
free people m memory of the man 
who set them ficc Over 200 of the 
blocks inside the hollow shaft are in 
sc 1 ibcd as specific gifts of the peoples 
of this nition and ol foreign govern 
ments pioud to honoi George Wash- 
ington Ihe stone given by Greece, 
from the luins of *hc Parthenon, com 
pares him to Pericles The fuikish 
stone displivs, in a stiange sciipt, an 
ode upon Washington bv the 
Sultans couit poet ^mciicas 
states and towns, lodges and 
schools gave stones as Urge as 
those fiom the King ol Sum 
and the Emperor of Biazil 
Mans a patiiot with a stout 
hcait muscle has climbed the 
898 steps to the lookout win 
dows at the top But most of the 
millions of sightseers have pre 
feircd tq ride up and, till the 
stairs were elosed for the duia- 
tion, many like d to walk dow n 
Probafily few of them 
know these odd facts 
about the Monument 
That It was once a 
“leaning towei ” That 
hundreds of peisons 
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have stepped ovei its lip 1 hat it some 
tunes rams inside when the skv out 
side IS deal That it ended a d uii^ei 
ous political party and ciused in 
directly the death of a Prtsiduit 

The ram is due to the condensa- 
tion of moisture inside the dank 
shaft, so that attend ints m ed rain- 
coats and rubbeis The Monuinints 
histoiy explains the other cuiiosities 
In Major L’Enfant s plan loi tlu 
city, a bronze equestiian stitue of 
Washington was to stand on this 
spot, but the Gcnei il opposed the 
cost while he Intel Ihen Chit! Jus 
tice Marshall proposed a inuble 
tombinstc id C ongrt ss dallied hii illv 
Gcoi^eW ilterstonfoiined tlu W ish 
mgton itioniJ Monuiieiit Soeietv, 
and Robeit ^n'l tht nciilett won 
a compeiitioii wiih Ins elt un lor tn 
Eg\ pti m obt lisk to sui niouni i eoine 
Balnlonnn shrint whith ni tuin 
would be bdinctd on i ciieuhi 
Greek ttinplt J h inks to P 

Marsh distiiu iiished Aiikik m dip 
loniat this ipfialling pi tn w is sun 
plified ink tlu present cloud piuking 
netdh 

On lndep(nd<ncc D i\ idj8 the 
cui Kisioru w IS laid with the sinit 
tiowel tint had cf minted tl it of the 
Wink Hous<' Iwo \e irs 1 iiei dur- 
ing Jul\ r jurth cdimonus it the 
shade less foot of the imhnished Mon 
unient, President /aehai\ Taylor 
drank so in iny pitchers of ice water 
that he du d fi\c da\s later 

Sio\\L\ tht Monument climbed 


In i8f)4 Pope Pius IX sent for it a 
block liom the leinplc of Concord m 
Ronu which w as smashed, one night, 
by masked men with sledge hammers 
Ihcse were labid anti Catholics of 
the Know-Nothing Paity, then so 
strong they hid a candidate slated 
for the Piesidency Their yanddisin 
caused m intern itional upioar — and 
htlped to bung the Know Nothings 
to disgiace and oblivion 

lilt Civil W 11 stopped work on 
the Munuintnt nd whtn it v\ is it- 
suineel tht nt\L litrs of inaible did 
not tMCllv inateh the icst in toloi, 
whith t \pl uns the iing on (xtoige 
\\ isl melon s \rmv tngi 

net IS finding tin the Monument 
hid stttktl out ol plimil) got t new 
coiKuti si ib uk1( I it md tiiud it 
up \s th( woiknt IK d Kiinpleiion a 
solid dunum m tij) v\ is t ist, 8 9 
indushuli mdwndung luoounies 
When tins v\ is txhibiled in the ( ist- 
(in seihoud titus hundieds of 
sehoolbovs btsUodt it m oidei to 
bo 1st tlitv hid skppeel ovei tht top 
ol the Washington Monumtnt 

In 19,1 the MonumtiUw is snubbed 
foi tht fust timt with slttl biiislics, 
s ind md witti Duiing tint time, 
tht stoiy guts i dtpaiLing Rcpubli 
cm siw lioin his tiain window the 
larg( stf 1 1 se iflolding eitt t« d around 
It iiiiving in New York he dished 
to his paitv s headquiuers 

I hat Man in the W^hite House,” 
he cried, h is got the Washington 
Monumtnt all cialcd up and is plan- 
ning to ship it to Hyde Park*” 




Bennett CerJ 


r rv €ind Stop Mi is a S71 pa^e collec I urn of 
imcdciks niostK liiimoroiih clednated 

To all (hose people whose wit or lack of 
It ni ide this volume possible Bennett 
(irf has always had he sa\s a useless 
knailw for remeinherin^ unrelated inec 
dolls ahoiil iinnlitid people In his hook 
he {irisenls tlu hest (hit people have 
< ver palmed off as then <»wu 

M in^ of the items ini hided m the book 
ha\« appeired in Mr C erf s livth column 
Jrade Vtinds a witkly feature of Ihe 
Saturday Ruuu ofliUtiUnre 

One of the sh iipcst wits in the theitei 
is the proptrU of Beatrice 1 illit The 
onl\ time her \an(,fioid deserted hei be 
fund the footlights was at the final per 
formmee of The Flnid I title Shoii How- 
ird Dietz bought the entiie first row or 
chestra that night and distributed the 
tiek( ts 'imonr mutual friends of Bea Lillie 
and himself She was in the middle of a 
solo numbe i w hen by pi eai ranged signal 
ev(i>bod\ in the row bent down and 
donned ^ong wl isk< rs — blight green, 
red pink zebta, plaid and polka dot 
The sight was too much foi Bea Lillie 
bhe stopped in the middle of a note 
pointed helplcssl> at the solemn first row 
and ran howling to the wings B> the 
time Dietz reached hei dressing room 
she had regained control ‘ Nobody can 
appreciate my voice anyhow,” she said 
‘ when 1 sing above a whiskur ” 


When Dietz was publicity chief of 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer he was 
bawled out by his boss, Louis B Mayor* 
because he got to his desk too late every 
morning “But you seem to forget, Mr 
Mayer,” said Dietz, “that I also leave 
early e\ery afternoon” By the time 
Mayer figuied it out, the crisis was over 

About 30 \ears ago, theie was a hght- 
w eight boxer in Hoboken who fought 
under the name of Marty O’Brien He 
w as a clean likable kid, completely on the 
lex el, and among the host of friends he 
made was a using voung singer named 
Bing Ciosbv Marty O Biien got mar- 
ried, and in time hid a son who was too 
ft ail to become a bo\er like his dad, but 
inclined tow aid a musical caieer He 
could catix a tune like nobody s business 
Marty wrote to his old fnend Bing Could 
Bing help the kid get the musical cduta 
tion he ciaxcd^ Bing could and did 
O Brien’s box studied music and in time 
turned piofcssional The box xxas Frank 
Sinatra — Bing Crosbx’s most formidable 
iixal in the ciooner 1 inks todax 


Hoiixxxood lifted exebrows oxei the 
maiiiage of Victor Moore the 67 xcir 
old comedian, to a girl of 22 “\\hats 
xxrong xMth lhaC” queried Buddy dc 
SxKa ‘ \\ hen she is 100, he xxill only be 

145 ” 

Somebody asked Bob Hope what went 
through his mind x\ hen he got his 01 iginal 
xiew of Dorothy Limoui 111 a saiong I 
nexer gaxe it a second thought,” he 
ax erred ‘I was too busy xxith the first 
one ” 

Some years ago, one of the bright young 
men who icprtsented Standard Oil in 
China returned to America for a xaca 
tion, in the course of which he met and 
married a lovely girl fiori his home town 
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“You’ll just love Shanghai,” he as- 
sured her again and again on the way 
out» “particularly my Number One Boy, 
Lmg You won’t have to lift a finger 
Ling runs the household ” 

They arrived in Shanghai, the bride 
met lang and approved 1 he next morn- 
ing her husband kissed her good bve 
before reporting back on the job “Sleep 
as long as you like, darling,” he told her 
“lang will take care of everything ” 

A row hours later she auoke again, to 
find herself being shaken ever so gently 
by the Number One Bov “Time to get 
dressed and go home now, Miss>,” he 
said 

Former Mavor Hvlan of New York 
seldom bothered to lead the speeches that 
trusted ghosts prepared for him ahead of 
time In the middle of one speech he came 
to the phrase, ‘ lhat leminds me of one 
of m> favorite stones ” It developed that 
the Mayor had never heard the joke be- 
fore, and when he finished reading it, he 
laughed so hard he broke his glasses 

CC7D 

The Man TP ho Came to Dinner was the 
direct result of a typical visit, by Mr 
Alexandei Woollcott, to Mo’js Hart’s 
Bucks County estate He bulhed the serv- 
ants, condemned the food, inv ited friends 
of his own from Philadelphia to Sunday 
dinner and wrote in the guest book, 
“ This IS to certify that on my first visit to 
Moss Hart’s house, I had one of the most 
unpleasant times I ever spent ” He also 
suggested that Moss write a play in which 
he could star 

The next day Hart was describing 
WooUcott’s behavior to George Kaufman 
“Wouldn’t It have been horrible,” he 
ruimnated, “if he had broken a leg and 
been on my hands for the rest of the sum- 
mer'”’ The collaborators looked at each 
other with dawning delight on their faces 
and took the cover off the typewriter 


On a recent radio program, Fred Allen 
says his next sponsor w ill be the manufac 
turcr of I umpo Soap “It doesn’t lather 
It doesn’t float It cont'uns no seciet oils 
It is designed solely to keep you company 
m the tub ” 

Dorothy Thompson and her ex hus- 
band Sinclair I ewis had a tranquil mar 
lied life until Miss Ihompson became so 
engrossed in writing lecturing and radio 
that she had no time left for anything else 
Somebody asked I ewis wheie she was, 
one evening ‘ She disappeared into the 
NBC Studios three years ago,” he an- 
swered, “and nobodv has seen her since ” 
Another time he heard that she was 
being mentioned for Piesident “I won- 
dei ’ he said wistfully, ‘ if they 11 let me 
write Mv Dav ’ ” 

A BiSHOi of Texas visited London and 
w is t iken to a fashionable soiree at whie h 
the 1 idles’ di esses weic cut very low His 
hostess asked condescendingly if he had 
ever beheld such a sight “Not,” said the 
bishop, since I was weaned ” 

In London, Liddell Hart said to Ber 
nard Shaw, “Do you realize that ‘sumac’ 
and ‘sugar’ arc the only two words in the 
Enirlish language that begin with ‘s u’ 
and arc pronounced ‘ Sure,” said 

Shaw 

Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
presides occasionally in Police Court 
One bitter cold day they brought a 
trembling old man before him, charged 
with stealing a loaf of bread His familv, 
he said, was starving “I’ve got to punish 
you,” said LaGuardia “The law makes 
no exception I sentence you to a fine of 
$io ” But the Little Flower was reaching 
mto his pocket as he added, “Here’s l^io 
to pay your fine And now I remit the 
fine ” He tossed the bill into his famous 



sombrero ‘Turthermorc ” he declared 
1 m going to fine e\ er\ l)odv in this room 
e)0 cents for li\ing in a tou n where a man 
has to steal bread in order to cat The 
hat was pas:»cd and an incredulous old 
man with the light of heaven in his eves, 
left the courtroom with a stake of $47 50 


Mi\er LrviN tells this torv about a 
little eight vear old girl in a Pennsvlvania 
orphan as>lum She was a painfull> 
unittractive child, with annoying man 
nensms shunned bv the children and 
astiveh disliked bv the teachers The 
head of the institution longed onlv for a 


S9 

legitimate excuse to get her out of the 
place 

One afternoon it looked as if her op- 
portunity had amved The giri’s room- 
mate reported that she was conducting a 
clandestine correspondence with some- 
bodv outside the grounds *‘Just a httle 
while ago ” she reported, **she took a note 
out and hid it in a tree ” The head of ^e 
asvlum and her assistant could hardly 
conceil their elation “We’ll get to the 
bottom of this ” they agreed “Show us 
where she left the note ” Sure enough 
thev found it in the branches of the tree 
It rcid To whoever finds this I love 
' ou 
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Touthbuilders, Inc. — a ^linipM of 

young citizenship in action 

Condensed from Future 


Webb Waldron 

P S 96 IS but one of more than 150 
New Yoik City schools in which 
cjroups of children cilling themselves 
Youthbuildcrs are rc achincf out of the 
scipiSTLN,” said Joel, a skmny young- classroom into life ind proving that 
|j ster, aged ten, his black the average child has a diive to be a 
« eyes snapping, “I’ll tell you good citizen 
how It happened We Youthbuildcrs At a junior high in lower Man- 
were talking about how voting IS part hattan, the Youthbuildeis le ili^cd 
of democraev, and then somebody that an alarming number of kids their 
said that there weie quite a few grown own age were roaming the streets at 
people in this district who might not night, bu>ing illicit se^ literature, 
be able to vote — ” getting into dice games and petty 

“Because they couldn’t pass the theft With the teichtis’ ^hclp, the 
lit er-acy test *” said Sholem, another Youthbuildcrs calk d a community 
ten-vear old jpiass meeting Puents, policemen, 

“So, ’ said little daik e\ed Felicia, social workers and children spoke 
“Demos made some posters’ — she their minds Patiolm m Wasselcwskv 
pointed to the tallest boy m the ex- told how he was Using to fix up m 
cited group aiound me — “and we unused church as a recreation e nter 
put them up in stores and places ” for the childicn on his beat “But I 
“\ ou sec ’ Demos explained, “at need help,” he said 
the voting places they ask some funny “Why shouldn’t some of us help 
questions, about the Constitution and supervise such places every da\ ’ 
things like that — so our posters said, asked one mothei Many par ents 
‘Are You Sure You Can Pass the volunteered So recreation facilities 
Literacy Tests^ If You Want Help in the district weic more than dou- 
Come to Room 105, Public School bled, and the childicn got off the 
No 96, Any Day Alter 3pm’” streets 
“Did many come^” I asked The spark which set Youthbuildcrs 

“Oh, yes*” said Joel “And we and on its way came from piettv, blue- 
the teachers coached them, and then eyed, dynamic Sabra Holbrook, wife 
they could vote ” of a New York advertising man and 

Here was yojng citizenship m ac- mother of two lively young daughters 
tion And it wasn’t school — it was When Sabra was newly graduated 
fiin * from Vassar, she had gone to Boston 



too 
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;o work with underprivileged chil- 
Iren A thing that startled her \\ as the 
harp division in the minds of chil- 
Iren between school and the world 
lutsidc Why couldn’t school have 
nore to do with life and thereby give 
:hildrcn some part in then own edu- 
cation^ 

When Sabra married and came to 
!^ew Yoik she had a chance to talk 
ATith a gioup of junior-high school 
jtuclcnls The v were bubbling ov er 
Anth ideas about democraev, politics, 
:he tommunitv, crime, gangs, their 
Daients, their own future, eierything^^* 
;he s Avs ‘ But they seemed to hav e 
ittle time or encouragement to ex- 
press these ide'is in school, and cer- 
:ainlv no chance to put any of them 
into action ” 

Ml s Holbi ook got permission fi om 
the Boaid of Education to organize 
discussion gioups at a few New \ork 
5chools after hours, with voluntceis as 
ledd( IS These groups not onlv talked 
but sometimes were able to act on 
then ideas When the New \ ork City 
school system decided to let Sabra 
Holbi ook go further, she organized 
i outhbuilders, Inc, with New bold 
Morris pnsident of the New '^oik 
Cits Council, as chairman of the 
board of directors 

Foi i time she operated in a cubby- 
hole ofiice with one assistant, her 
expenses paid out of her ow n pocket 
and the conti ibutions of a few inter- 
ested fi lends Then a zipper manu- 
facturer, Louis Rabinowitz, turned 
Dver to her a 1 irge part of one floor 
Df his building T he New York Rotai y 
Club the Brothel hood of Sleeping 
Gai Porters, John Golden, the theat- 
rical producer, Newbold Nloriis and 
Dtheis have chipped in to help with 


expenses She herself has given her 
energy to the enterprise for six years 
without pay 

Fundamental m Youthbuilders is 
the teacher-leader for each club 
Sabra Holbrook picks the leaders 
carefully they must be mterested in 
children, respect children as indi'* 
viduals, and must be gluttons for 
work Each \outhbuilder club meets 
for an hour once a week on school 
time, but Its activity spreads far be- 
yond that hour in time and space, 
and the leader must go along, advis- 
ing, directing, encouraging Leaders 
get no extra pav Their sole reward 
IS the satisfaction of doing a pioneer 
job 

Youthbuilder clubs consist of 25 to 
40 children \\\ are volunteers, but 
the leadci attempts to get into a club 
manv divergent elements of race, 
faith economic status, and intelli- 
gence le\ els so that it w ill be a true 
cioss-section of its school 

At one junior high the Youth- 
builders were discussing racial ana 
religious disci imination ‘ Is theic 
any of that in this school*’ ’ the leadci 
asked \es there is’” cried one 
child ‘In the lunchroom, we all sit 
separate ’ It was true Jewish chil- 
dren sat bv themselves, and so did^ 
Catholics, Negroes, and other special 
groups 

That, the Youthbuilders decided, 
was wrong They asked the princi- 
pal’s permission to start an Honor 
Table, at which a student would sit 
by invitation Theie were 35 differ- 
ent national backgrounds represented 
in the school and hall a dozen reli- 
gions, and the club invited a rotation 
of races and religions to the Honoi 
Table Many friendships foi me dacioss 
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Another installment of ideas 
for new enterprises in the 
Digest $25 000 contest 


Part-Time Accounting Service A San 
Francisco woman, Genevieve L Her- 
nll, has built a service foi sm ill busi- 
nesses which might be duplicited by 
an experienced man or woman ac- 
countant in a thousand cities and 
towns Starting with the idea that 
many businesses cannot afford a full- 
time accountant, and found it diffi- 
cult to keep up with social-sccui ity 
and mcome-ta\ regulations, she rented 
desk space and offcitd a pait tunc 
accounting service She serves seven 
clients — a sm ill oil companv a 
florist, a geologist, a sin ill steamship 
line, and thi<( manuf ictiirus 

Her fees arc liom $25 per month 
to $25 per week depending on the 
service rendered For the lireei lee 
she spends aoout an hour every day 
it the client’s office, for the minimum 
chdige she devotes one da> a month, 
checking the client’s books, and an 
swering inquiries by phone when 
mcome-tax or social seem ity prob- 
lems arise Her monthh earnings 
over four years ha\e averaged be- 
tween $500 and yf)oo To get busi- 
ness, she simply had to ask for it 
While she could handle four or five 
more accounts, she pielers to use part 
of her time to take courses to keep her 
up-to-date in accounting practice and 
Government regulations 


industry” that keeps him his hired 
man and his neighbors busy on rainy 
days and duiing the winter In his 
well equipped machine shop on his 
1 irm he makes at aehments for farm 
implements, builds farm machinery 
of his own invention, and does 1 epair 
woik for farmers who come to him 
from miles around 

In the winter of 1943, for customers 
who believe the corn cultivatoi is 
cisiei to watch in front of the tractor 
than behind it he built 1 12 eulti\ itor 
attachments to fit the front tnd of 
lordlerguson tractors He has or- 
ders for many more 

Six neighbors rre using low, two- 
wheeled trailers, built by Cailson to 
haul hay, grain bundles, corn fodder 
or livestock The trailers are so con- 
st 1 ucted that they are much c sier to 
load than the ordinary hayrack On 
a ran y day, car s of a dozen fir mers 
often wait in Carlson’s yard for ma- 
chinery repairs 

Carlson may be setting a pattern 
for many farm boys who will come 
back from the aimed services with 
highly developed mechanical skills 
Certainly there is plenty for a farm 
shop machinist to do in a typical 
rural neighborhood, judging by his 

experience — lohnARohlfA cute Editor 
rarm Journal and I itmtr s W^fa 


Faun Machine Shop C J Carlson, Bachelor's Laundry 
owner a 300 acre farm in Marshall Anna M Miller, a public stenogra- 
county, Iowa, operates a “back-yard pher and telegraph operator in a 
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Kansas Cit\ , Mo , hotel, auG^mented 
hti income bv doing mending for 
male patrons, i (ustomcr suggested 
that she start a laundry serving men 
only, and take c ire of then mending 
and darning She started iMth one 
employe and $50 borrowed from a 
bank Her ‘‘Bachelor’s Laundry” 
grew steadily until today it is a sub- 
stantial enterprise, handling ov ei 1 00,- 

000 bundles yearly, and serving ^300 
patrons Service includes turning col- 

1 irs or cuffs, dar rung, mending, sew- 
ing on buttons Puces are no higher 
than the average launckv s and there 
is no extra charge for icpiirs While 
this business now occupies its own 
building, emjilovs 70 people, and 
operates three d( livery trucks, it is a 
tvpc of eiitei prise which m ^ht be 
started U heime incl built gi idinllv 
into a well eeiuipped coiiimtieial 
1 Hindi y 

Food Specialty A voung man in 
Chic igo whose mothei knew south- 
ti n cooking and could piep ire gc mi- 
me southern 1/e hommv, built i 
thiivmg business on th it spceiaUv 
1 lie hominy w is m icu m a shed 
picked m p ntj 11 s, loaded into i cii, 
ind sold on a ‘ tisu and see basis 
at 20 cents a jar The little business 
developed sevei il hundicd eustomeis 
and netted neaily $100 per week 
Empty jars weie collected and used 
over ag im 

Trading Post When Flo^d Haw- 
thorne, piojinctoi ot an Mibeville 
S C , radio shop found tha» he could 
get no more merchandise to sell, he 
opened a novel business which he 
calls “Noah’s ^lk ’He buvsoi trades 
old iceboxr s finnituie mgs stoves. 
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musical instruments, antiques, plumb- 
ing equipment — anything that can 
be salvaged and used in homes He 
has reclaimed thousands of articles 
thit were ready for discard To ob- 
tain them he scours the countryside 
The enterprise is profitable, and 
dr iws customers from long distances 
Several times a year he visits New 
\ork to buy used equipment Last 
summer he sold 350 ice refrigerators, 
md m the past two years 300 bath- 
tubs, many of them from the former 
I rench liner Normandie Repairing 
and tr ading m used equipment prom- 
ises to be a flourishing business for 
some time aftei the war ends, owing 
to the icute n itionwide shortage of 
household goods 

Fireproofin:^ System Ihiec men in 
Chicago, starting i veil ago with a 
capital ot less than Hi) ->00, built an 
unusual business known is Airwa\s 
fireproofing System Ihcv contract 
with hot( is re stain ant , d( p n anent 
stoics, etc , to vacuum clean kitchen 
exhaust systems, m -conditioning svs 
terns, elev uoi shitLs, and icoustical 
w ills and ceilings An \iiw i\s crew 
consists of a w 01 king loi cm in nd tw o 
htlpeis, and is equipixcl with two 
5^IIO portable v leuums with spcciil 
itt u hments The c h irge pc 1 ci c w is 
$13 m houi the firm s avci ige in- 
come IS $300 a week pel ciew 

This service has been so weleomed 
that one client recommends it to 
mother, no silcsmen are needed 
The company serves i >0 Chicago 
clients and his opened a Milwaukee 
branch In the ojniiion of Cxeoi ge L 
Candler, one of the partners, this is a 
gocxl perm incnt business loi many 
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1 our Service \ Pittsburgh 
woman with a flair for organizing, 
skill as a shopper, and a natural 
spirit of helpfulness, established a 
business knoi\n as “At \our Service, 
Inc ” This bureau takes complete 
charge of weddings, from addressing 
invitations to arranging for music, 
flowers and refreshments, supervising 
rehearsals, cataloguing the presents, 
and making travd arrangements lor 
the wedding trip 

It also packs and unpacks tiunks, 
opens and closes hous<s, shops loi 
gifts and wraps and ni'iils them, pro- 
vides singeis, entertainei s and oichts- 
tras foi panics, procures tickets loi 
theaters, concerts and spoitmg e\ents, 
and, in normal times operates a 
travel blue ui 

Charge s \ irv with the character of 
service lendcred and the time coi'»- 
sumed In some cases a flat Ice is 
charged in some, ten or i y pc i cent is 
added to the total bill, in others ill 
or part of the fee is the custom try 
commission allowed by the firms 


patronized The business has pro- 
vided a good income for two people 
for seveial years 

Such an enterprise can be started 
in many cities which Tie not now 
provided with a similar service The 
only investment icquired is for a 
desk and typewriter the outset, 
desk loom might be rented in a 
hotel, oflice or othei cential location 
Possibilities ire limited only by the 
resourceliilncss of the man or woman 
starting it \ sense of humor, a 
desire to serve people, ability and a 
wide acqu iint nice ire musts ” 1 he 
chief pi obit m is to work out a fur 
method of ch irging, and to be genu- 
inelv helpful without doing too much 
loi notlunc. 


The Conte'.t for Ideas for Small Busi 
nesses closes lebiuarv t 1 hus far over 
37,000 suggestions have been received 
Awards to 1 75 prize v\ inners will be com- 
pleted as soon as possible — probably 
e II l\ m April 


X. 

Slips That Pass 


I ROM the society column of the Boul 
dtr Colo Daily Camira Members of 
Thursdav Club met v ester day at the 
home of Mrs Frank Spencer for luncheon 
and cx>ntract Guests were Mrs I D 
I inder, Mrs A A Parkhurst and Mrs 
\cil Wilkinson Mrs Wilkinson was high ” 

Classified ad in the New Britain 
Conn Herald “WANTED —JANI 
TOR trust understand boilers, also 
cleaning woman Apply or call Teachers 
College 


A SIGN in the Bronx sa>s “Piano les 
sons, special pains given to beginners 

— Earl W il on 

yy Classifu d ad in a Washington paper 
“Secretary about to be married urgently, 
needs a s rm apt ” 

yy From the societv column of the Green- 
field, Mass , Recorder Ga‘>'ette “The bride 
wore an aquamarine floor length gown 
with fuchsia trimming and carried an old 
fashioned ” 
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ur Postwar 
Problems 
of 1787 

By Edwin Muller 


1787 w IS low water 
mdik for XiiMiKi It was the 
moment when all our lioubles 
came to a head when it ‘^ctintd pos 
siblc that oui tenth bn ihd iv would 
be our last 

On that d n C ipUin D imcl Sha\s 
led his arri> ol 2000 up the hill at 
Splinctfield He woie his old Conti- 
nental unifoim The muskets his men 
carried were those they had used 
afijainst the Biitish and the Hessnns 
Now they were to be fired U tin mi- 
litia of Massachusetts, drawn up 
above to delcnd the Arsen d 

Sha^s was a simple m in ol the pco 
j| pie He h id loucjht be loie to 1 it’ht the 
» intolerable wronejs that wicked men 
had done him Now he thoui’ht he 
was fighting again for the si me ica- 
son The lawyers and financiers in 
Boston, the legislature and judges 
that they owned, were just as wicked 
f as King George and his ministers 
f They had bi ought him — and the 
common people everywhere — to the 
point of rum So he believed 

Readers wiM find an abundance of rich de- 
tail on the forgotten years of oui history in 
I he Critical Period of American HiUory 

by John Fiske (Houghton Mifmn, $3) 
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Stc idilv they ni iichcd up the slope 
The late altcinoon sun touched the 
c annon waiting for them up above It 
was bittei coid tne woist wintci in 
many years 

When the two aiinies \vcie 300 
yards apart i couiiei came lunniig 
down the hill He earned a me'^sage 
flora General Shepard, in command 
of the militia ‘H ilt youi me n 01 I 
flic ” 

‘ lell him that s what wc want, 
growled Shays He led on 

A hundred \ irds to go A com 
mand was shouted above ind muskets 
were leveled A vollev was fired — 
then another — but aimed over the 
heads of the advancing rcliels Some 
of them wavered But the Contine nl il 
veterans were in front, and under 
then example the others came on 
Shays held his fire — too lo ig 7 he 
third volley crashed, this time aimed 
to kill The front rank wis down 
some writhing in the snow, others ly- 
ing stiU 
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Shays and his men broke and fled 
down the hill The threat of the Re- 
bellion was ended 

But the musket balls of the militia 
hadn’t cured the troubles or ended 
the dangers that threatened us 
‘‘There are combustibles in every 
state which a spark might set fiie to,” 
wrote Washington “I feel irfimtely 
more than I can express for the dis- 
orders which have ai isen ” 

For Shays* Rebellion was only one 
of many “disorders ” In western 
Massachusetts, m Vermont, else- 
where in New England there were 
armed clashes In New \ ork the mili- 
tia of Dutchess and Columbia coun- 
ties was called out 

There had even been the begin- 
nings of 'ictual warfare between btate^ 
The \\ voining Valiev in northeastern 
Pennsvhania had been settled by 
men and women from Connecticut j 
One spi ing the Susquehanna rose and 
flooded the valley, destroying houses, 
barns and cattle The Pennsvlvania 
legislature sent a compinv of militia, 
ostensihlv to help the settlers The 
soldiers Ik hived as il in enemy terri- 
tory, steiling and burning The set- 
tlers resisted Then the tioops turned 
them out of doors at the point of the 
bayonet, burned then remaining 
houses drove them out of the state 
Wiser counsel prevailed in Penn- 
sylvania and amends were made — 
just in time to pi event Connecticut 
from sending an expeditionary force 
to retaliate While the states were 
contending with each other there was 
the threat of foreign war Britain was 
still hostile, refusing to withdraw her 
garrisons from the West Spain was 
threatening to strangle the western 


settlements by closing the mouth of 
the Mississippi W^'e no longer had an 
effective army with which to meet 
these threats 

Nor had we a navy to protect our 
shipping The Barbary pirates, those 
savage sea-robbers of the North Afri- 
can coast, preyed on all the shipping 
that entered the Mediterranean 
Britain, France, Spam were, to some 
extent, able to protect their vessels 
We were not So the piiates always 
welcomed the sight of an American 
flag American citizens weie kid- 
naped, sold into slavery, murdered 
This went on veai after year We 
could do nothing about it 

Closer to the a\ ei age American at 
home were the economic troubles, 
those whieh had driven Shays and his 
like to rebellion There was no na- 
tional currency Instt >d there was a 
confused medlev of dollars, shillings, 
moidor es pistar eens — all soi ts of 
odd coins Each state had its own 
scheme oi paper monev, some more 
bizuie than others fluctuating wildly 
in value but tending ste idily toward 
zero 

Foreign obseivers commented on 
our affaiis with complacent I-told- 
you-so s 1 or cxamplt , the Dean of 
Gloucestei “As to the future gran 
deur of Amei ica, it is one ol the idlest 
and most visionary notions that ever 
was conceived The mutual antipa- 
thies and clashing interests of the 
Americans, then difference of govern- 
ments, habitudes and manners, indi- 
cate that they will have no center of 
union and no common interest A dis 
united people to the end of time, sus- 
picious and distrustful of each other, 
they will be divided and subdivided 
into little commonwealths or pnnci 
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iilities accordini? to natural bound- where Congress was sitting;, passed 
iiies ” the c;roq and bec;an throwing stones 

Ihis wasn’t really a nation It was at the windows Then, pointing their 
nerely an alliance of 13 independent muskets, they threatened to seize the 
epublics straggled out on a long sea- members, to hold them hostage until 

‘oast The alliance was held togethei the pay was forthcoming 

hakily by the Articles ol C onfedera- 1 he membeis appealed to the state 
ion, diawn up by the Continental government It did nothing Theyap- 
■ ongiess at the time of the Dcclara- pealtd to the city authorities No re- 
lon of Independence, but sponse So they fled m un- 

lot accepted bv all the dignified rout to Princeton, 

tat(b until 1781 In efltet 5 where the college charita- 

he Ai ticks comprised a bly took them in 

Kdty by which the 13 Congress was weak be- 

i ites agreed to act together ' cause it had no effective 

— as the United Nations way of enforcing its laws 

igree today As Noah Webster said, “A 

Ihe only machinery for without a penalty is 

icting to"( ih< I was Con- mere advice” The central 

rrcss It w IS ill th(ie was g ajtiTamt TOiniffiiMc government could neither 

0 the Goveinment ol the aSr raise money, maintain an 

Jnited Stat(s And Con- ai my and nav}, noi esi ab- 

scess was little moif than a council lish tiade or othei relationships be- 
)f ambassadors It hid, supposedly, tween ♦he states 

ei t un powc i s, sucli as cleclai ing and 1 hex e wc 1 e some Amei ica ns w ho 
vaging war and issuing money But saw the remedy \\ ashington was one 
lust powers wire illusory He insisted that the only hope was a 

Ihere was no central executive real union under a single fedcial 
^ower The 1C was a Pic side nt, the government 

^resident of Congrt ss, but he h id no But the average American wasn’t 
norc authority than any othc r mem- for it — not yet \\ ashington had s iid 
ler Wc had 14 Piesidents lx fore that the people must be willing to 
^Ttoige Washington, between 1774 saci ifice some of their local intcre sts 
ind 1789, but how many p< opk to- to the common weal But the stitcs 

1 ly can remember the name oi any wcie not willing to suirendei any 

j 1 them^ part of their sovereignt> to a “super- 

I he alliance had be en able to win state” — a word then much m vogue 
i war But, as usually happens, when Rugged Governor Clinton spoke 
he war was over it began to disinte- for New \ork It had everv thing — 
♦rate Its members followed their sep- stiategic position, a great port, fe 1 tile 
irate interests lands, room foi expansion W hy 

In 1783 the Continental Congress should it give up its advantages and 
?at m Philadelphia Eighty soldiers, pool its interests m a union^ Rhode 
Tiutinous because they had not been Island was even tougher It piidt d it- 
^aid, lined up before the state house self on being “the state of the other- 
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wise minded,” the people who had left 
Massachusetts because they wanted 
to run their own affairs Should they 
give up that independence^ 

Citizens of the different st'ites 
hardly knew each other They were 
much farther apart in time than wc 
are from our Russian and Chinese 
allies From Boston to New York took 
a week to ten days — a tedious, ex- 
pensive, uncomfortable trip To 
from North to South meant a long 
ocean voyage, longer in time than 
going from San Irancisco to \us- 
tralia today 

There were no gicnt press associa- 
tions, newspapers or periodicals to 
maintain contact between sections 
Madison wrote to jeffe rson “Of the 
affairs of Georgia 1 know as little as 
of those of Kamchatka ” 

\nd the most impoitant reason of 
all for not wanting a strong national 
union was the healthy Anglo-Saxoq 
instinct to get along with the absolute 
iTiinimum of government The people 
had just fought a war to get nd of too 
much government Why impose ton 
themselves^ 

So thcic was a heavy, inert mass of 
lesistance to the making of a nat on 
1 o overcome it required a crusade, as 
daring and forceful as that which had 
brought about the Revolution 

The men who planned and wrote 
the Constitution were a remarkable 
group One or two of them could 
claim genius 

\lexander Hamilton, just turned 
30, had shown himself a master in 
every field he had touched — busi- 
ness, finance, law, military strategy, 
af)0\e all m the science of govern- 
mtnt The driving force ofhis life now 
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was a desire to create a strong central 
government — a nation Through 
the critical years 1781-87 he moved 
steadily toward that goal, together 
with Washington, James Madison 
and others 

Of that far-seeing group Hamilton 
was the leading spiiit He directed 
the strategy of the movement, taking 
care not to keep too far ahead of pub 
lie opinion There was little hope oi 
accomplishing ai v thing thiough Con 
gross Rather the objective was tc 
bring together a new body, a conven 
tion which should write a constitu 
tion, build the structure of a nation 

Th It purpose could not be avowed 
— the people wticn t ready for it 
Hamilton and his gioup moved indi 
rectly In 1786 thtv proposed that 
Con* give its s ruction to a con 
vention ot dtk gates from all th( 
states to make cert iin revisions in the 
existing Articles of Confederation — 
no more than that F ve 1 so, C ongress 
balked at first So d d the stale gov 
ernments 

But Washington favored the con 
vention Influenced by his prestig( 
and bv the persuasions of Hamiltoi 
and Madison, Congress rcluctantl^j 
came iround It passed a resolution 
inviting the state legislate res to send 
delegates to Philadelphia 

The legislatures received the pro 
posal w ithout enthusiasm They wer 
dilatory in acting on it But in the em 
12 states did appoint delegates 
Rhode Island decided to have noth 
ing to do with the aflair 

Fiftv-five deleg ites assembled iil 
Philadelphia in Mav 1 787 They wer 
well chosen Of the men who haej 
risen to greatness through the years o 
the Revolution few weie absent Wash 
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iriFton was there, Benj imin Fianklin, 
M idison Hamilton Thomis Jeffer- 
son and John Adiins were in Euiope 
S'lmuel Adams, Pitrick Henry, Rich 
ird Henry I tc stayed dis ippiovinejlv 
It home 

When the delec^ates met in Tnde 
ptndencc Hill they eketed W ish 
in^ton chan 111 in and e;ot down to 
l)usin(ss At once they 
vvtrc faetd with the funda- 
ment il decision that hid 
to be mide Why weic they 
there^ lo revise the Arti- 
cles of C onfeck lation^ Oi 
to teir up the \rtick s 
write a new constitution 
nuke a tiulv mtionil ejov 
1 1 nine nt-* 

Now H nnilton, Midi- 
son ind then i*ioup (line 
out m the open With all 
the foiee of then G;enius they uiejeel 
thdi cist Slowly, reluctantly the 
convention cime in line At last the 
decision was m ide a new constitu- 
tion 1 sti oiiGf ce nti al ^os e i nine nt 

W^hen the decision wis ipparent 
some ol the deleiTate.s went home 
I hey Slid th it then people wouldn t 
stand for gi\ ing up my essential part 
of their state soyeieignty Others 
stayed only to oppose ^nd many 
wayeied in their conviction They 
would trim and weaken the pioposed 
government so as to make it accept- 
able to the people 

Washington held them in line with 
his fimous words “If, to please the 
people, we offei what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend oui work^ I et us riise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and the honest 
can repaii ” 

There still remained a diffeience 
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of opinion as to how far to go Granted 
that state sovereignty must be surren- 
dered to the national government 
But how much of it^ 

Hamilton would cut the states into 
small units like the present French 
departments He would have the 
Pit side nt ippoint the governors 
1 his went too far for the majority 
As his plan v/as rejected 
H 1 mil ton dropped into the 
background of the conven- 
tion James Madison came 
forw -ird as the effective 
le idci He was a shv prim 
little man who blushed 
easilv Tnd had no relish for 
lough and-tumble debate 
But, like HTunlton, he was 
a profound student of gov- 
ernment He could analyze 
the f mils md \ 11 tut s of the 
'\mphict\onic league ol the Greeks 
01 my othei system of goveinmcnt, 
incient or mode i n \t the s imt tune, 
he knew the grass roots of polities 
I he delegates moved li 0111 ste p to 
step, sometimes a little shocke d at the 
noveltv of whit they weie doing 
When it was first suggested that the 
executive power be inti listed to one 
man, there was a profound silence 
Then old Mr Franklin got up said 
biightly that it was an interesting 
subject and he’d like to hear what the 
delegates had to say That got them 
started Whenever they seemed at a 
deadlock a compromise was found 
One fundamental issue nearly 
wrecked the convention It was the 
question that always plagues an al- 
liance shall the big states run it or 
shall all, big and little, have equal 
powers^ 

The fight centered on the proposed 
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national legislature Viiginia, speak 
ing for the big states, piesented its 
plan a lower house elected on the 
basis of population, an upper house 
selected by the lower out ot persons 
nominated by the state legislatures 
The smaller states rose against the 
ptoposal, and New Jersey offered an 
opposmg plan a legislature of one 
house, rtpiesenting the states — not 
the people — each state with an equal 
vote 

That in turn was attacked by the 
big states The fight grew bitter 
There seemed to be no middle ground 
Then the Connecticut delegation 
came foi\Nard with its plan the fa 
mous Connecticut Compromise Two 
houses the lower elected by the pco 
pie, on the basis ol population the 
upper b\ the state legislatures two 
votes to each state The chief « dvoc ite 
of this compromise was Rogei Sher 
rn in He w is a deacon of the church, 
a tvpical Connecticut \ank(c who 
‘ combined piety with a gicat dcsiie 
to succeed in practicil affaiis ’ He 
had succeeded — first as *1 eobblei, 
then as an almanac maker, then as a 
man ol business He shiewdly urged 
C onnectieut s combination ol the \ ii- 
ginia and Jersey plans 

He was supported by another al- 
manac makd, tranklin ‘ Yes, when 
a joiner wishes to fit two Ixrards, he 
sometimes pares off a bit from both ’ 
The compromise was scrutinized in 
every detail Somebody suggested 
that with the growth of population 
the House would be an unwieldy 
body in 150 years But Gorham of 
Massachusetts^ laughed to scorn the 
idea th *t any government which they 
might contrive would last 1 50 years 
So by fitting together their differ- 


ent concepts they worked steadily to- 
ward then goal — an itional govern- 
ment which should be strong and 
centralized, yet in which the states 
should not be submerged They 
worked in an atmosphere of excite- 
ment and grim determination There 
were huri led conferences of different 
factions, long sessions 111 lodgings It 
was the hotust wc'ithcr in years and 
sometimes tempers wore thin \V^hen 
a delegate grew p gheaded, refused 
to hear any point o^ v lew but his ow n, 
Mr Franklin came out with his fa- 
vorite stoiv — ibout the French Hdv 
who, in a dispute with ht 1 sister, slid 
“I don’t know how it h ippens sister 
but I mt(t with no body but myself 
who IS alw IV s in th( right 

Slowlv but steadily the stiucture of 
govcrmmnL rose unclci the hands of 
the buildtrs Ihcv nicelv balanced 
the thrtc bi inches ev cutivc, legisla 
tivc and judici il 

The woik was dom it last The 
Constitution w is w 1 itu n dow n 1 hev 
began it — perhaps with a little wry 
self-questioning — \\c the people 
of the Unitt d Stiles 

And so the Constitution was sub 
mitted to us, tlu people On the 
whole wt didn t like the looka ol it 
Historians ire gene r illy agreed that 
at the start there w is a clear majority 
in the counti v against its adoption 

The common man felt that some- 
thing had been put over on him He 
had been reconciled to the necessity 
of giving up some small part of the 
sovereignty of the states, of his own 
freedom But this went too far Here 
It was, the dreaded superstate He 
s'^w tyranny ahead Tyranny of Con- 
gicss, which could control elections 
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r specially tyrannv ot the President 
The Constitution was called a con- 
spiracy of the well-boin against the 
common people 

Then Hamilton entered the fight in 
New York Therein he showed his 
greatness, since the Constitution was 
a disappointment to him For him it 
was a halfway measure of the most 
doubtful value, thouejh an 
improvement on the exist- 
ing Older With all his 
matchless eloquence he 
uiged Its adoption Adioitly 
he maneuvered the differ- 
ent factions to its support 
He formulated the case for 
a fedtial union in the gieat 
scuts of the Fedeialist pa 
peis, of which he wrote the 
laigti pait 

1 hrough all the 1 3 states 
the contest dcvtloptd It w is our fiist 
national political c imp iign and 
one of our hott<. st In gem i al it w is 
upstate agmiNt downstiU, town 
against countiy Fht firmers and 
small town mechanics weie mostly 
against the Constitution the coin- 
mt rcial classes in the cities were lor it 

All the desiccs of electionceiing 
we re used There were stump speee ht s 
parades, torchlight processions, bon- 
fiies One parade in New \ 01k lasu d 
horn 8 i m to 5 p in Its featuie was a 
git at float that rumbled through the 
stietts, the Good Ship Constitution 
m lull sail 

The newspapers were full of im- 
passioned letters to the editoi There 
was a flood of anonymous pamphlets, 
most of which were sold loi a small 
sum “Plain Tiuth,” “Biutus,’ “An 
Old Whig,** ‘ Rough Hewn,” “Rough 
Hewn, Jr had then say An anti- 
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Federalist pamphleteer called the pro- 
posed Constitution “a beast, dreadful 
and teirible and strong exccedmgly, 
having gieat iron teeth ” 

There were outbreaks of violence 
Very early in the campaign the voters 
of Pennsylvania came to the boilmg 
point The majority of the legislature 
was pro Constitution They were 
about to vote to submit it 
to the electorate of the state 
The minority members 
tried to block the vote 
They stayed at home, pre- 
venting a quorum But a 
mob ot pro-Federalists 
louled them out of their 
lodgings, earned them 
struggling through the 
stiects to the state house, 
held them forcibly in their 
seats until the vote was 
taken Fedeialist and anti Ftdeial- 
ist meetings weie broken up Copies 
of the Conslilution v\ere burned 
In Albany a tedeialist parade en- 
counteied a pai ide ot the anti- 
Fedeialists There was a pitched 
battle in which sw 01 ds and bavont ts 
weie used One peison was killed, 
18 wounded 

Slowlx the tidt turned in livoi ot 
the Constitution It turned not only 
because the arguments of Himiltoii 
and the othei Federalists were effee 
tive Rather it was because the a\ ei 
age man came to see the altci natives 
more clearly for himself On the one 
hand, increasing chaos On the other 
a strong central government As one 
Jonathan Smith, a plain faimer of the 
Bei kshires, said “Would it not be be t 
ter to put up a fence that did not pk ase 
everyone’s fancy, rather than keep 
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disputmgaboutituntilthe Wild beasts Constitution They demanded that 
came xn and devoured the crop^’ certain specific liberties be {guaranteed 

The popular will was expressed in them undei the new {government, 
state conventions Delaware was the amonej them relie:ious liberty, free- 
first to ratify, on December 6, 1 787 dom of speech and of the press, the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey ratified ii£>ht to assemble peacefully, the cer- 
that same month Six were in bv tainty that no man be deprived of 
February 6 Then those who still he si life, liberty or property without due 
tated b^an to feel the thieat of process of law 

being left out By June At first some states re- 

21 nine had joined — the I fused to ratify unless imtnd- 

number required to ratify ^ \vcit made coveririj? 

Rhode Island and North wfi ^ f those libei ties Finally they 
Carolina held out until compromised on a sort of 

after the new government gentlemen’s a grttment that 

had begun to function /l) amendments be made 

Rhode Island was last to soon as the first Congi^^ss 

latify, on Ma) aq, 1790 assembled 

— “otherwise minded” to The agreement was car- 

the end gpi ried out 1 he Bill of Rights, 

■ Br Its wording Urgely mflu- 

So WE the people took enced by J(fr(.ison, was 

the Constitution — a little uncer tain voted bv the first Congre ss and r iti- 
whcthei weh id a bargainornot Ihen fitd by the stitcs 
we proceeded to make alterations Our Constitution has been a model 
I rom the da\ It was adopted the C on- for other new nations m erecting 
stitution begin to change in certun their structures of government It 
important respects — by amendment m iv be a model for greater struct lies 
by interpret ition, by usage Jeffeisoii of the future 

summed it up when he said that the Nearh 60 years ago John Fiske 
Constitution was a good canvas, onlv wiote “In some future still grander 
in want of some retouching 1 he first eomention we trust the same thing 
]ob of retouching was the addition of will be done between states th it have 
ten amendments, the Bill of Rights been wholly sovi reign, where by peace 
The absence of such a bill had Ixcn may gam and violence be diminished 
the point on which the common pro- over othei lands than this which has 
pie everywhere had attacked the set the example ” 





^OSEPH R Sizoo, pastor of the Collegiate Church of St Nichola in New 


York, says that this proverb of Confucius has been the golden text of his life 


“ 7 / IS better to light one mall candle than to curse the darkness ” 
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Verdtct on Indta is the result 
a recently completed tour 
by one of England’s most pro 
vocative journalists A vivid 
personal adventure among 
the Indian people and their 
present day leaders, it presents 
individual conclusions in 
striking contrast to some cur* 
rent views on the fateful prob- 
lem of Indian independence 
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1 < OINIIENSATION I? KOM THfc BOOK BY B1!j \ IliRLE Y IN ICUOLb 


HFN an infected foot landed 
me in an Indian hospitil 
the fiist thinsf 1 learned was 
tliat there is only one tiained nurse 
to every 65 000 inhabitants of India This 
figure corresponds roughly, with 200 
nuises for tlie whole Dominion ol 
Canada In the city of Peshawar, 
where I was confined, there arc 
60,000 Cases of tuberculosis alone 
If we allotted only one nurse to every 
ten of these unfortunates, u e would need 
to employ the entire nursing community 
of India in this one comparatively small 
city 

In India, nursing is still regarded as 
a dishonorable piofession b/ the vast 
majority of Indian women The pr< j- 
udices of Vittorian England, which 


Florence Nightingale hid to fight, 
are mere whims ind fancies com- 
pared with the hidebound rules of 
caste and custom which govern Hindu 
womanhood 

That IS why so large a proportion 
of the tiny corps of nurses is composed 
of \nglo Indian girls, most ol whom 
are Chiistians The humiliations which 
these girls often have to sufiei are 
past belief, particularly when they 
go on private cases One girl, of high 
culture and intelligence, told me 
that she was expected to eat with 
the sweepers, and that after bathing 
her patient with antiseptic the pa- 
tient always insisted on bathing ag un 
m order to wash off the ‘ pollution” 
of her touch 
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And those 60,000 cases of tubercu- 
losis^ 

One reason is the institution 
Purdah If you walk through the*, 
streets of Peshawar you will never 
see a female face The few women you 
meet are covered from head to foot, 
two narrow slits for the eyes and 'i 
tmy hole for the mouth — that is all 
the fresh air they ever get 

“If anybody had tried to invent 
a costume that was quite ideal for 
the incubation of microbes” snd 
the doctor in my ward, “he could 
not have done better than Purdih 
We fight it year in and year out, but 
we can’t fight it too openly for fear 
of offending the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the people ” 

“There s trouble in one of the 
wards in the nevt wing,” said my 
nurse one Monday morning 

‘A little boy’s just arrived with 
18 relitions who insist on sleeping 
by his Ixd ” 

“Eighteen'’ ’ 

“\es Pirents, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, brothers, sisters, cousins, to 
say nothing of three babies how lint, 
their heads off And he has to hue 
absolute quiet ” 

“Why don’t \ou get rid of them-”’ 
“We can’t If we asked even one 
of them to go they d take the bov 
away, and he ’d be dead before morn- 
ing ” 

The explanation is the Hindu joint- 
family system, under winch families 
of 20 or moie are required to live 
under one root When I was well 
enough to explore the quarters of 
the other patients in a wheel chair 
I found many of the rooms to be 
miniature Bedlams Every inch of 
floor space was occupied by some 


member of the family, from aged 
crones to screaming babies 

Searchlight |)jn Qinduism 
Of the hundreds^ oC*writers who 
have called attention to India’s “re- 
ligiosity” I do not recall a single one 
who has faced up to its implications 
m the modern world — who has 
shown how religious fanaticism today 
IS sweeping its way into every phase 
of Indian life Hinduism in its most 
extreme form is a turbulent force Its 
voice rises above the roar of the fac- 
tories, It dommates the ass( mblies of 
politicians and students 

In Its very eaily oiigins, Hinduism 
was a mystical way of life of excep- 
tional difficulty and extreme abstrac- 
tion, which was immortalized in a 
few great \ orks of art such as the 
Gita and the Upamshads This “re- 
ligion” — which m any case, would 
Wr totally bey ond the comprehensioi 
*of any large body of men — has 
become perverted fieyond all recog- 
nition It has boi rowed here, there 
and everywhere, accumulating a m iss 
of sujierstitions, deifying instinct, sanc- 
tifying convenience, and giving di- 
\ me authority to human passion, 
till It found Itself saddled with sevei al 
thoiis ind “gods,” some of th( m of the 
most disreputable character, “gods” 
of greed and ‘ gods” of lust 

The religious fervor with which so 
monstrous a custom as child-marriage 
was defended by the Hindus in then 
fight against the Child Marriage 
Act will come as a revelat on to the 
average Westerner Even today, the 
law is openly flouted 

I myself have stood in the Monkey 
Temple at Benaies while streams of 
little girls, who cotild not have been 
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more than 12 years old, were dragged 
toward the idols to implore the 
“blessings” of fertility They cringed, - 
as though in shame because they had ' 
not yet fulfilled the divine duty of 
maternity 

Suttee, the custom of burning wid- 
ows alive, thugee, the use of profes- 
sional religious assassins — these were 
part of the Hindu religion They were 
abolished by the Christian British, 
and their abolition was fiercely con- 
tested by the Hindus m the nam^, of 
their religion 

It was the same with the dev adasis, 
the temple piostitutcs who ire dedi- 
cated from childhood to minister to 
the pilgrims and the priests They 
are not so conspicuous as they were 
in the big cities, but you have only 
to go a little wiy off the beaten track 
to see them sitting at dusk in the 
doorways of the little houses that 
aic grouped around the temple area 

“I he idci of allowing the young 
girls of the prostitute class to grow 
up in the atmospheie of the temples,” 
writes a leading Hindu apologist, 
“is to instill into them some religion, 
some fcai of God, so that when they 
come of age thev may not indulge 
in piomiscuity The prostitutes of India 
are^ therefore^ one of the most God fearing 
and loyal class of mistresses known to that 
unfortunate profession ’ 

jMumho Jiimho 

If the average British or Ameiican 
citizen were told that syphilis could 
be cured by drinking a cup of tea, he 
would be skeptical, if he were told 
further that this same ci p of tea 
would also cure tuberculosis, brain 
fever, malarila, gonorrhea, and bron- 
chitis — he would be inclined to 


thiow the cup of tea into the face of 
Its inventor 

The cup of tea — or rather, a 
small tin of it — stands before me as 
I write It has just come back from 
the analyst’s It is quite harmless, 
and, of course, utterly useless for any 
of the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended Its basis IS an herb that 
resembles the South American mat6» 
It also contTins thyme, cardamoms, 
cloves and the dried petals of a few 
common flowers It might perhaps 
have slight digestive properties, but 
that IS all 

This stuff was presented to me by 
one of the leading lights of Hindu 
medicine, a system of Mumbo Jumbo 
which goes under the nime of Ayur- 
\ eda I ht A> ui v edic s> stem, with its 
blend of astrology, witchcraft, and 
religion, ind its claims to have re- 
discovered ancient secicts which are 
far m advance of Western medicine, 
IS spreading thioughout modern In- 
dia, students are being enrolled by 
the thousands, in many parts of India 
the number of \yuri edic doctors is beta een 
20 and 50 percent greater than the number 
of allopathic or \\ ester n ’ doctors 

The mam impetus for the growth 
of this gigantic quackery is, quite 
simply, Hindu nationalism, of which 
It IS the medical expression 

The things Ayurveda does not 
attempt to do are even more signifi- 
cant than the things it does It dis- 
dains the mici oscope and ignores the 
whole field of bacteiiology It rejects 
surgery, and gives the cancer patient 
a pill It has no disinfectants ade- 
quate to deal with any but the 
simplest cases of sepsis, to prevent 
the spn ad of cholera it hangs a bunch 
of flowers over the doorway It delib 
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erately rejects countless remedies that 
have unquestionably proved their 
worth m Western medicine, such as 
suiphonamide preparations for pneu- 
monia or insulin for diabetes 

On the other hand, one branch of 
this ‘‘science” has shown remarkable 
progress In the manufacture of aph- 
rodisiacs, Ayurveda reigns supreme 
Firms of Ayurvedic chemists are le- 
gion, they have a huge mail-order 
business with catalogues setting forth 
in lurid language their claims to 
stimulate the sexual appetite 

Such is the system which m the 
name of nationalism is attempting 
to assume responsibility for the health 
of nearly one fifth of the human race 

The Other India 
It h^s always seemed to me quite 
futile to plunge into Indian politics 
before making any attempt to under- 
stand the Indian people The lack of 
lictual and atmospheiic background 
IS the cause of the unreality of so 
many debates about India, whether 
they arc in the House of C oinmons or 
the columns of the Ameiican press 
\ number of commentators, for 
example, write is though the India 
of the Princes did not exnt Actually, 
of course, the Princes exist to the 
extent of ruling over nearly two 
fifths of the entire territory of Indn 
and their subjects number no less 
than 8o millions Moreover, their 
States, which number over 600, are 
sew n so firmly into the mam fabric by 
the threads of history and of self- 
interest that any attempt to tear 
them out might cause the whole 
thing to fall apart Some of these 
States, ol course, are very small, they 
shine on India’s quilt like tiny specks 


of gold, but others are nearly the 
size of France, governed by rulers 
with wide powers and lusty ambi- 
tions, who have not the faintest in- 
tention of retiring 

The Elusive Indian 
^Have you ever met an Indian^^^ 

This startling question was put 
to me by a friend when I had been 
in India for neaily a year, and had 
traveled thousands of miles — from 
the snows of the Northwest Frontier 
to the markets of Madras 
Met an Indian'^ 

What did the man mean^ 1 had, of 
course, met many To speak to 
at least a thousand But supposing we 
looked at India fiom a more general 
viewpoint^ 

First, the 180 million caste Hindus 
They were Indians all right, the very 
core of India But wait a minute 
were they^ What about the 60 million 
tioncaste Hindus w ho were groveling 
m their dust^ Weie they Indians too** 
According to the c iste Hindus, they 
weie not even men and women * They 
were “untouchable ” To drink fiom 
the same cup would be spiritual 
poison, their very shidow was pollu- 
tion C ould these 60 million — re- 
garded bv their own brethren as a 
good deal lower than the lowest ani- 
mals — be described, by a Westerner, 
as “Indians”^ 

Or, if the Hindus were “Inaians,” 
what of the Muslims — nearly 92 
million of them — with thcT dream 
of Pakistan, a sepai ate Indian empire 
of their own^ Ihese vast bodies of 
men, the Hindus and the Muslims, 
are so acutely conscious of their differ 
ences that they not only refuse to eat 
together or think together, or pray 
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together, they refuse e\en to live in 
the same unit of territory 

To begin at the other end, with 
India’s smallest community, the Par- 
sees, was no better Although there 
are less than 1 1 5 000 of them, judged 
by their achievements the Parsees as- 
sume 1 position of importance out 
of all proportion to their numbers 
Wherever there are iiches in India 
> ou w ill find the Parsees To giv e only 
one example the vast network of 
Tata industries is entirely Parsec, in 
conception, in execution, and m pres- 
ent day diiection 1 he firm of Tata’s 
IS industrial India Its steel works at 
Jamshedpur, employing 30,000 peo- 
ple, ai e the lai gest m the British Em- 
piie Its hvdio electric system is the 
lirgcst unit in the country Its aii- 
cralt mdustiy m time ma\ ch ilkngc 
the biggest combines of the West 
India without the Parsees would be 
like an egg w ithout salt And w ithout 
a good deal of its volk too 

But — and it is a very big ‘ but” — 
v\e cannot leally call them “Indians ” 
Even if they themselves claimed the 
title — (and a large number of them 
do not, preferring to regard them- 
s< Ives as a separate community, living 
on tolerance) — the vast majority of 
Indians would denv it to them They 
say that the Parsees are really Per- 
sians, as tneir name implies And they 
say It in terms which are by no means 
polite For the Parsees have aroused 
great envy, thousands of fingers aie 
Itching to get at their gold 

Then there are still other large 
communities, running into many mil- 
lions — the Sikhs, the Jam®, the Bud- 
dhists The five million Sikhs, for ex- 
ample, are among the true aristocrats 
of India, they are virile and clean- 


living, swift of brain and body They 
are al«o implacable enemies of the 
Muslims If the Muslim dream of 
Pakistan should ever be realized, the 
Sikhs, who nearly all live in the Pun- 
jab, where the Muslims hopelessly 
outnumber them, threaten to set up a 
separate Sikh state of their own and 
call it Khalistan 

Where, then, is the man who can 
say with real sincerity, without hypoc- 
risy and without any thought of self- 
mterest, “I am an Indian”^ 

Below the Bottom Rung 

A man of about 50 Watting for me in a 
wither chair on the veranda of his house 
Bulky ^ dynamic \ ery charming manners^ 
but nervous, inclined to fiddle with his shoe- 
laie^ Seemed to be on his guards as 
though ready to parry taunts from all 
directions 

So runs an extract from my di irv 

Ihe man is Dr Ambedkar, libor 
member in the Gov ernmc nt of India, 
and one of the best bi iins in India 
Then why this nervousness, this sug- 
gestion that he would be ready to 
tike offense* 

Because Dr Ambedkai (M A I on- 
don, high honors at Columbia Uni- 
versity, special distinction at Heidd- 
berg) IS, m the eyes of 01 thodox caste 
Hindus, “untouchable ’ A person to 
bring pollution if his Mavfair dinnei 
jacket should hsfppen to brush against 
their dhotis 

A large number of people in England 
and America seem to imagine thit 
untouchabihty is on the wane They 
have read with approv al Gandhi s 
denunciations of it, they have seen 
photographs of him with his aim 
round the shoulders o^ the outcasts 
“Surely,” they say to themselves, 
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**such a powerful example, in these 
enlightened da>s, must be having 
some eflFect^” It is not 
Admittedly, one or two dramatic 
gestures have been made in the past 
few years Certain temples, for ex- 
ample, have been thrown open to the 
untouchables But what happens^ As 
soon as the untouchables Rock in, the 
orthodox flock out The temple be- 
comes an “untouchable’ temple, it is 
tainted, unholy, and as such it ceases 
to be an object of re\eitnce even to 
the untouchables themselves 

The life of the untouchables is 
largely a matter of neguives Ihev 
may not use the public v\tlls which 
means that the) arc often condemne d 
to drink impure water Ilieir chil- 
dren may not enter the schools thev 
must sit outside Tht) mu not go 
near the bathing places Hence the) 
are usually filthv 

One evening I was tilking with a 
British subaltt i n in chai gc of a tr lin- 
ing camp for voung Indian engmecis 
who was hiving trouble VMth re- 
ciuitmg 

They come in fist enough,” he 
said “But I have to send ’tm aw ly 
again Look over there ” 

We saw two fine-looking )oung 
Indians standing in the shadow ol a 
eucalyptus tree, staring at the dust 
“Those chaps are two of the best 
who’ve ever come my way, physically 
and mentally They want to join my 
lot, I want to have them, and I 
can’t ” 

‘ Why on earth not^” 
“Untouchable Sweeper class ” 
“But that’s preposterous'” 

“Of cearse it is But it’s India My 
men would just down tools if I took 
*ciii on ” 


As foi Gandhi being the untouch- 
ables’ friend, ht us listen to Dr 
Ambedkar who is their undisputed 
leader 

he said to me, “u the 
^j^atest enemy the untouchables have ever 
had in India ” 

This will come as a violent shock to 
most people Gandhi has ceaselessly 
proclaimed his detestation ol un 
touchabihtv He has untouchables in 
his ashram and has even adopted an 
untouchable child What most peo- 
ple, howcvei, do not know is that 
Gandhi has fiercel) opposed any at- 
tempt to give the untouchabks an 
independent voice in Indian affair's 
Gnc the untouch ihles separate 
elecuTralts, he said ‘ and vou only 

f tipetuate then stilus loi all tinii ’ 
t IS a qu( ( I irgu nent, ind those who 
aie not bemused bv the Mahatmas 
chai m considei it a phony one They 
Uisptcl that Gandhi is a little afrud 
that 6o million untouchables may 
join up with the 92 million Muslims 
— (as thev nearly did) — and chal- 
lenge the dictatorship of the 1 80 mil- 
lion oithodox Hindus 

The fi turc of the untouchables de- 
pends largely on the British To k ave 
their fate in the hands of a Congicss 
dominated by the Biahmins, as we 
would have under the Cripps propos- 
als, Ambedkai diclaied, “would deal 
a death blow to our inteicsts ” 

Some people challenge Ambed- 
kar’s right to leadership I hev would 
not do so if they had ever attended 
any of his meetings, such as fhe great 
rally at Nagpur where 75,000 un- 
touchables acclaimed him with a 
fervor that even Gandhi might have 
envied 

“The ke)note of my policy,’ said 
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Ambedkar, “is that we are not a sub- 
section of the Hindus but a separate 
clement in the national life In every 
village there is a tiny minority of 
untouchables I want to gather those 
minorities together and make them 
into majorities This means a tremen- 
dous uork of organization — trans- 
it 1 ring populations, building new vil- 
hges But we c'ln do it, if only we are 
illowed 

“We arc as staunchly nationalist 
as m) of the Congress But we do not 
want the Biitish to quit India till our 
rights aie safeguaidcd If they do, 
oui fate will be more ttirible than the 
fate of any of the oppressed peoples of 
Lurope 

TIil S tot my Notth 

Trvdiiion\il\, the \oUh\vcst 
Fiontiei IS the most \oleinic iiei to 
be found in the whole o^ India E\en 
w he n the \ ai lous ti ibes at c not shoot- 
ing at us, they iie shooting it faeh 
other 

How thin the vcneci of ci\ilizition 
IS in those parts is apparent is soon as 
\ou lease Pishawii, the piovincial 
eapitil \ou lunch in a country club 
sill rounded by pretty women in gay 
di esses while a smart little oichestia 
plays pie wax jazz ^n hour 1 uer \ou 
ire lai oft in the mountains, in the 
world s giimimst country, )agged and 
treacherous The roid over whica 
you aie speeding is a thin ribbon of 
safety threidid through a blood 
soaked fibiic ot danger and death 
And before teitimc you are at the 
Khyber Pass itself 

My guide up the Khyber was a 
young ofheer who had seen four yi.ars 
seivice in the tribal aiea, where thtie 
IS a babel of tongues but wheie the 
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tribesmans chief means of self-ex* 
pression is his rifle 

“May I have a month’s leave, sir, 
to go and murder my cousin^” 
Perhaps the question is not phrased 
quite so bluntly, but that is the gist of 
many eai nest requests which are put 
to British officers by their Pathan 
tioops in these parts 

“If I refuse,” said my guide, **the 
man just deserts, taking his rifle with 
him And that means another good 
man gone, and another sniper to 
worry about on dark evenings ” 

To be sure, economics also plays a 
pait 

As we stood there we saw, far be- 
low us dow n in th< vallc y the dust of 
caiiK Is ind cai i\ ans ino\ mg in a 
long puKtssion 

I ook down there,” said i ly guide 
“Thuc s weilth for vou - bigs of it, 
waiting to be seized in a single raid 
In those cara\ins there’ll be silks 
fioin Bokhara and Turkoman caipcti> 
and plenty of piecious metal foi the 
goldsmiths ot Peshiwar 

And now look lound you,” he 
continued “What is theie up heic’ 
Rocks and dust and thorn and sciiib 
No watei \ handful of goats \nd a 
hole m the rock foi youi home Can 
you wonder that when they see a 
taiget like that the temptation’s too 
much foi a band of hungry rnen^” 
Heie was a land ot wild tiiliesmcn 
kept m compai ativ e oi der only by the 
constant vigilance ot a few Biitish 
I found m) self thinking how e\ 
tremelv difficult it would be to e\ 
plain the situation to an audience ot 
enlightened liberals at home who aie 
so convinced that the British have 
only to much out ot India for the 
whole country to bloj»som o\ei night 
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With the benefits of representative 
democratic institutions 

The Congress Party 

It IS a strange paradox that the 
Congress Party of India should be the 
darlmg of warmhearted W estern lib- 
erals The Congress Party is, to begin 
with, a 100 percent Gandhi dictator- 
ship Not that Gandhi rules openly 
Instead, he dominates through Sar- 
dar Patel, whom John Gunther de- 
scribed as ‘^Congress’s Jim Farley, the 
ruthless party fixer and organizer ” 

During the whole of my stay in 
India, Gandhi ^ as in jail The phrase 
“in jail” is somewhat misleading, be- 
cause the jail was one of the Aga 
Khan’s palaces, and he could have 
walked out of it at an> moment he 
chose, by signing, on a half-sheet of 
notepaper, a guar'intee not to salx)- 
tage the war effort He prefeired to 
stay m jail 

At no time, to be suie, did Gandhi 
come out openly for Japan He al- 
w'lys speaks witn one eve on America, 
and if Amei ica had caught him in an 
o\ ert flirtation with Japan, the conse- 
quences to his prestige would have 
been catastrophic But he went as far 
IS he could He suggested that the 
Japanese were only too anxious for 
peace but that they were reluetantly 
compelled to aggression because India 
was defended by the British 

It IS almost impossible for even the 
most skilled observer to discover when 
Gandhi is sincere and when he is not 
Consider his economic policy It be- 
gins, ends, and has its entire being m 
the charkha the spinning wheel 
If only lie peasants wdl weave their 
own cloth, in their own homes, and 
go on weaving it, then the economic 


evils of India will disappear The doc- 
trine of charkha is about as practical 
as the suggestion that unemployment 
would disappear m the United States 
if only the American housewife knit- 
ted her husband’s socks 

The other great plank in Gandhi’s 
program, his so-called “nonviolence,” 
has, in practice, invariably led to 
violence 

“What may be permitted for dis- 
organizing government within the 
limit of nonviolence'”’ queried a sub 
sciibei m Gandhi s newspaper, Harijan 
“I can give my personal opinion 
only,” ran the reply “It will be non 
violence without blemish ” 

So far so good And the next sen- 
tence^ 

“Cutting wires, lemov ing rails, de 
stroymg small budges cannot be ob 
jected to m a stiuggle like this ” 

In Congress bulletins theft, arson, 
jiot and every foi m of sabotage were 
openly advocated, all m the name of 
“nonviolence ” 

It seems true that Gandhi’s practical 
influence is sharply on the wane and 
is not likely to leassert itself Gandhi 
is now 75 and he has stepped out of 
jail to find a very different woild from 
the woild he left behmd Britain is no 
longer struggling with her back to the 
wall, the Japanese are no lorger ad- 
vancing upon India 

Most important of all, the tremen- 
dous gap between his mystic Mumbo 
Jumbo and the hard but exciting 
realities of the modern world is more 
than ever apparent Every day that 
Gandhi has been in jail has seen a 
rapid mciease in the number of young 
Indians who are being bi ought into 
the orbit of the war effort, which 
means into the oibit of the 20th cen- 
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tury From thousands of villages young 
men are flocking to the army centers 
where, for the first time in their lives, 
they are taught the rudiments of hy- 
^ene and discipline, and are given 
their first sight of the magic of mod- 
ern machinery 

One of the most brilliant pieces 
of organization which Britain has 
achie\ed during the present war is 
the War Exhibition which has been 
moved fiom center to center m an cf- 
tort to teach India the issues of the 
war and the manner in which it is 
being waged The Exhibition is not 
merely a collection of tanks and 
propaganda posters, it is a com 
plete and self sufficient picture, on 
in enormous scale, of modern engi 
r neering, aviation, tianspoit, agricul 
tuie, I idio, cookciy, social seiviee, 
botany, medicine 

In spite of the fienzied efforts of 
C ongress to boycott it, the Exhibition 
has been an unquahhed success, par- 
ticularly with the younger men It 
has marked a turning point in then 
Incs Ihey hue come from sleepy 
\ illages which if Gandhi h id his way, 

' would go on sleeping, ind suddenly 
the whole wonder box of modem sci- 
ence IS thiown open bcfoie them 
Ihcy stiie in amazement and grow- 
ing delight and soon they aie walking 
m a new woild f om which e\en 
Gandhis hypnotic voice can nescr 
recall them 1 or into this new world 
he does not fit 

Pakistan 

^ The most important Muslim in 
India IS 68, tall^ thin and elegant, 
with a monocle on a giay silk cord, 
and a stiff w hite collar which he w ears 
in the hottest weather He suggests a 
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gentleman of Spam, a diplomat of the 
old school such as one use^ to see sit- 
ting in the window of th^t James’s 

Club 1 ^ 

Mr^ Jinnah is a man to watch be- 
cause he IS in a position of unique 
strategic importance Not only is he 
president of the Muslim League, a 
compact and fighting organization 
which commands the allegiance of at 
least 85 percent of India’s Muslims, 
but he IS potentially the ruler of a vast 
new empire, Pakistan 

True, at the moment, Pakistan is 
only an empire of dreams, but in the 
minds of the Muslim it is none the 
less real for all that 

Literally it means Land of the 
Pure In geographical terms it me^ns 
a great block of land in the Northwest 
iff India, consisting of Baluchistan, 
Sind, the Pun]ab and the Northwtst 
Fiontier, together with a block in the 
east, consisting of the gi eater part of 
Bcng il 

It is proposed that these aieas, 
which uc predominantly Muslim, 
should be separated once and for ill 
from the rest of India, which is pn - 
dominantly Hindu, and should pio 
claim themselves an independtnt 
state I am one of those who belu \c 
not only that this will happen but 
that It must happen If it does, m 
cntiich new situation will ha\e 
arisen in Asia, \\ Inch will shatUi the 
existing balances of power, and dias- 
lically modify the policies of e\ciy 
coi'ntiy in the world 

It IS often asserted that Pakistan is 
a mushroom growth, that hitheito 
Muslims and Hindus have managed 
to live together, however uneasilv, 
and tuat therefore th s summary di- 
voiee IS too drastic a mtasuie 7 his 
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argument ignores the fact that Brit 
am has up till now been responsible 
for law and order But with the ip 
proach of national independence, 
communalism has flared up in a spec 
tacular manner 

When by the act of 1935 repre 
sentative self-government was estab- 
lished in 1 1 provinces, Congress found 
Itself in a large majority in seven out 
of the 1 1 provinces in the first elec 
tion Instead of inviting the Muslims 
to share the fruits of office, instead of 
attempting any form of coalition it 
rigidly excluded them from all re 
sponsibility In schools, Muslim chil 
dren were compelled to stand up and 
salute Gandhi s picture The Con- 
gress flag was treated as the flag of 
the whole nation and m business 
matteis the disci imination against 
Muslims, fiom the grtat landowners 
and merchants to the humblest tillers 
of the soil, was persistent 

The best proof of these allegations 
is the fact that, when war broke out 
and the Congress ministries resigned 
the Muslim League called for a Da\ 
of National Thanksgiving to mark 
the end of the t>rannv 

What IS strange, in the whole 
Pakistan controverss, is the opposi 
tion which It still evokes from sincere 
well wishers of India This is due to 
the strength of Congr < ss propaganda 
The Hindus, b> persistent suggestion, 
have managed to persuade the world 
that they are ‘Tndia, ’ and that an\ 
attempt to divide “India” is a wicked 
“plot on the part of the British, ’ act 
ing on the well established piinciple 
of “divide and rule ’ 

Most liberals of the West have 
fallen for this propaganda, hook, line 
and sinker Consequently we have 
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the extraordinary spectacle of British 
politicians pleading in the House of 
Commons the cause of Indian “uni- 
ty ’ in the joint cause of Indian independ- 
ence — sublimelv ignorant of the fao"^ 
that their insistence on this so called 
‘ unitv is the one and only thing 
that keeps the British m the saddle * 
Jinnah s own testimonv on this 
point IS explicit “The one thing 
which keeps the British m India is the 
false idea of a United India, as 
preached bv Gandhi, ’ Jinnah told 
me ‘ A United India, I repeat, is a 
British creation — a mv th, and a very 
dangerous mvth, which will cause 
endless strife As long as that strife 
exists the British have an excuse lor 
remaining ’ 

H^hite and 

Perhaps the most singular feature 
of British rule is the fact it is the rule 
of a mere handful In peacetime 
^part from the tmv standing army) 
the ritio was about ten thousand 
British subjects to 400 million Indians 
Mmv persons seem to think of a 
British withdrawal as a mass exodus 
a sort of transfer of population, spread 
over many months and involving an 
immense disruption of transport Ac- 
tuallv It could all be accomplished 
over a week end ind eveiv man, 
woman and child could bf ic moved 
from the country in a single convoy 
of modest proportions 

What if we attempt to as css the 
British as franklv as we have assessed 
the Indians, to inquire whai sort of 
people they really are and how far 
they are worthy of their responsibili- 
ties^ 

Those ancient figures of c omedv — 
the pucka sahib and his men '*^1110 — 
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do they really exist^ Do they veil for 
chota pegs at sundown, in the manner 
of E M Forster^ Do they “go out in 
the midday sun,” in the manner of 
•Noel Coward** Do they indulge in 
illicit passions against a background 
of tamarind and sandalwood, in the 
manner of Somerset Maugham** 

In some of the larger cities, yes 
Fortunately they are by no means 
typical The average British men and 
women are a “pretty decent lot,” 
particularly those who live in remote 
districts 

Whatever else you mav deny to 
this tiny handful, scattered over the 
country like a pinch of alien dust on 
a gigantic desert, you must grant 
them courage \ou must grant it to 
the little gairisons of the Noith- 
west Frontier, living in the pcrpctinl 
shadow of the sniper, to the judges, 
su Cling a straight furrow through a 
jungle of falsehood, tiickery and vitu- 
peration to the doctois, sticking to 
thtir principles in an cncivatmg at 
mosphere of superstition and hostil- 
itv, above all, to the women, nuiscs, 
missionaries, wives ol countiv offi 
cials, to whom such things as the 
sound of music and laughter and 
the swish of crepe dc Chine are to 
be found only in the pages of a 
magazine 

\ et we cannot d' ny that there are 
a number of criticisms to be made of 
tlie British in India, if we consider 
them as individuals rather than as 
cogs in the Imperial machine 

Riding in my first Indian tram, 
from Gwalior to Delhi, I asked a 
very red-faced colonel the Indian 
for “thank you ’ The coolies who had 
carried the luggage were waiting to 
be paid, it was very hot and they had 
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worked quickly and well, it seemed 
ungracious merely to tip them and 
send them off 

“Thank you^” ejaculated the colo- 
nel “Thank you^ ’ 

“Yes,” I repeated “Thank you ” 
“But, my dear fellah,” he splut- 
tered, “>ou dorCt ’ 

“Don’t say thank vou^” 

“Certainly not Nevah It isn’t 
done 

The British have got a lot out of 
India, but they have never said 
“thank you ” It is a pity, these things 
do help 

Again, It sometimes seems that the 
British who live in India do not live 
in India at all Then heart is in the 
Highlands — or in Kensington High 
Street What can you know about 
India, if after 20 01 30 \ears you have 
never seen an Indian film, never 
heard of the Bhagavad Gita (which is 
as though an Indian coming to Lng 
land had never heard of the New 
Testament), never spent even one 
night in an Indian village^ 

Admittedly, I did not do it often, 
but even a short experience taught 
me more than a dozen books I 
learned, for instance, the strange 
sense of oneness which the Indiins 
have with the animals, it seemed 
quite natural that four little goats 
should be sleeping in one corner of 
the hut, that d cluster of hens should 
be brooding in another, and that 
from time to time a bullock should 
push a solemn head through the 
door It was not possible to get much 
sleep, and the bites were legion, but 
there were many compensations 1 he 
wail of the flute as the dusk was fall- 
ing, the lovely silhouettes of the 
women at the well, charcoal black 
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against a jadc-grccn sky, the bowl of 
curds and fresh fruit which they 
brought me before going to bed, and 
the wreath of frangipani that they 
placed around my neck 
And then — the sudden dawn, very 
nch and red, a regular blood orange 
of a dawn, and the singing of the 
peasants, as they set off to the paddy 
fields There are few things more 
beautiful than a paddy field in the 
early light, it is like a quilt embroi- 
dered in many shades of green, from 
the pale stretches of the outpHntings, 
thinly sown against the red earth, 
to the vivid squares of glowing emer- 
ald which mark the crop to come 
Have you any real Indian friends^^^ I 
asked Englishmen again and again 
The answer was always the same 
“Iriends^ Well — I know some 
\ery decent Indians But I wouldn’t 
exactly call them friends ” 

That is perhaps the major tragedy 
And It is not all the fault of the Brit- 
ish Here IS an example Most of 
the clubs m the hill stations are 
mixed, member^ meet on terms of 
perffct equality, provided that they 
pa> their subscriptions, no questions 
are asked, no privileges given 

So far, so good — in theory But 
in practice, what happens^ The In- 
dian men refuse to allow then wives 
and daughters to come to the club 
They come themselves, niglic after 
night, they dance with the wives of 
British officers, but their \/omenlolk 
stav at home 

One of the unhappiest consequences 
of this lingering color prejudice is 
to be seen in the lot of the 140,000 
Anglo-Indians, who in many ways 
are perhaps the most luckless com 
munity in the world Not only are 
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they equally despised by both their 
half-brothers, the British and the 
Indians, they despise themselves 
Their one idea, which amounts to 
an obsession, is to deny their colored 
blood 

It would be funny if it were not 
tragic I once knew an Anglo-Indian 
nurse She was a nice girl, patient, 
efficient, and piettv in her dusky way 
There could not be a moment’s doubt 
about her origin, but to hear her 
talk you would think she could trace 
hei pedigree back to the Plantagenets 
“These Indians^^’* she would cry, 
m contempt, when the bearer brought 
the wrong medicine 01 the sweeper 
was lazy in his work “Really — 
these Indians’ One can do nothing 
with such people*” 

‘I have been out here far too 
long ” That is another favorite phrase 
ol the Anglo-Indian girl “I’ve ab- 
solutely lost touch with home ” They 
have never been “home ’ at all, poor 
creatures, but thev would die rather 
than admit it 

The great ambition of these girls 
IS to marry an Englishman, to be 
taken out of the country, and so to 
escape from the dubious halfway- 
house in which life has cast them 
Foi Anglo-Indian men the situa- 
tion IS not so bad A fan proportion 
of posts is reseived for them in the 
public services, particularly in the 
police and on the railways Some of 
them, by exceptional merit, have risen 
to positions of eminence and wealth 
For the greater part of the Anglo- 
Indian community, however, the fu- 
ture IS none too bright, with the 
tide of British power ebbing fast, 
they are left stianded on the beach, 
scanning the empty seas fo a friendly 
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sail a sail which will never 
come 

Shaming the Volcano 
• It IS astounding, in retrospect, how 
soon Indi^gets into your system, how 
rapidlyi^he initial shocks wear off 
The flaming blossoms of the golden 
mohur tiees, which scorched your 
eyes when you fiist saw them, soon 
lose their glory, today you do not 
c\ en turn your head whereas y ester- 
day you stated and stared 

It IS the same with the hoirors I 
had not been in India ten minutes 
before I had seen a typical skeleton 
horse, limping and staggering down 
the road, a quueimg mass of pain 
ind sores A visit to a lailway station 
the favorite rendezvous of India s 
beggars, is like a tnp through the 
gallciies of wa\en monsters Here aie 
lepeis, and tertiary svphilitics, and 
blind children — not born blind, but 
blinded by their parents so that thev 
may pio\e a souice of future income 
in the beggar market 

In the beginning, you extended 
vour chai ity But the flock of dreadful 
beings that wcie attracted by the 
clmk of coins was too gieat, thev 
setmed to appear from nowheie, 
gibbeiing, spitting, moaning, scream- 
ing, and pointing to their sores \ ou 
gave it up \ou learned that the 
Hindi for “go away’ is “7^0”, you 
said It reluctantly, you said it louder, 
and still loudei, till at last you found 
yourself shouting it 

A year ago, at New Delhi how- 
ever, I had experienced a very differ- 
ent kind of shock This had been my** 
first big Indian city, a very grand car 
was waiting for us at the station, 
driven by a giant in white and gold, 
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with another giant sittmg by his side, 
for we were going to stay with the 
Viceroy We tufned to say a word of 
thanks to a coolie who had been un- 
usually efficient with the bags As we 
did so, the words died on our lips We 
had seen something in letters a 
foot high, chalked on the wall a few 
yudsaway QUIT INDIA 

I blinked at it, gi owing rather red 
in the face, not through anger, but 
through a sort of social embarrass- 
ment — as though one had been 
found galc-crashmg 

Out of the corner of my eye I 
scanned the enormous chaufft ur Sup- 
posing he saw it too, and turned and 
barked, ‘Well, you know what to do 
about It don t you^ Get out and go 
home’ ’ But the giant stned impas- 
sivelv^ ahead 

Really this was a veiy extraordi- 
nary situation Here was a flaming 
insult, an incitement to rev olt, flaunted 
before the eyes of hundreds of people 
But nobody was taking any notice of 
It Passengers hurried past, British 
soldiers with rifles on their sweating 
backs, businessmen carrvmg attache 
cases, Indian women m sarees of 
green and silver, Brahman piiests, 
peasants carrying hens by the let's 
Indi m sailors luggii g kit bags None 
paid the least attention 

And then I thought of another 
scene, far away Gray trees, Novem- 
ber mists, sooty railings Hyde 
Piik and mob or itors shouting 
“Quit' ’ They were shouting it to the 
King and Queen, to the lords and 
ladies of Fngland, to all those who 
dwelt in gilded palaces And nobody 
paid any attention The policemen 
grinned, the mob chimed in with 
coarse but affectionate inteijections 
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Had England, in India, performed 
another of her unconscious miracles^ 
Was she once again shaming the vol- 
cano by Ignoring its eruptions^ It 
Jooked very like it 

To Quit or Not to Quit 
There is no doubt that most ot the 
British electorate, when they think of 
India at all, which is seldom, have a 
vague and generous feeling that we 
should quit, and they would probably 
vote accordmgly even though they 
knew that they were voting against 
their own interests 
On moral grounds there can be no 
other choice Yet, equally on moral 
grounds, our quitting must be condi- 
tional on the recognition of the equal 
sovereignty and independence of the 
two great Indian nations — the Mus- 
lims and the Hindus Otherwise, we 
shall be in danger of giving freedom 
with one hand and taking it away 
with the other, of letting 250 million 
Hindus out of what they are pie iscd 
to regard as jail in the morning and 
shutting up 92 million Muslims in 
what they are quite certain is jail in 
the afternoon 

Only a wildly irresponsible person, 
however, would suggest that we can 
quit overnight, India would be left 
almost completely defenseless from 
aggression 

This quite fundamental matter of 
defense has received scant considera- 
tion from those who claini that ‘ In- 
dia IS eager to defend herself, if only 
she gains her freedom ” 

“Defend herself with what^” one 
may reasonably inquire There is, for 
example practically no such thing as 
an Indian navy At the beginning of 
the war the entire Indian navy con- 


sisted of a few small paUrol ships This 
toy navy would have been totally in- 
adequate for a country the size of 
Denmark, let alone an area the size of 
England, France, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Italy, the Balkans, ^nd then 
some Even the craziest optimi-f would 
hardly suggest that a navy could be 
built in much less than 20 years 
The same argument applies to the 
Indian army Nobody will deny the 
bravery which Indian troops have 
displayed in the present war, but it 
would be ludicrous to suggest that 
these same troops are capable of un- 
dertaking, on their own, the defense 
of India There is only a handful of 
Indian officeis who have evei been 
entrusted with any wide poweis 
And yet — presumably — in one 
way or another, wc shall quit Maybe 
in haste, which would be an unre- 
deemed tragedy maybe in compara- 
tive leisure, which would at least give 
©urselves and the world a chance to 
adjust itself to the immense changes 
— r'lcial, strategic and economic — 
which our withdrawal will entail 
But whether it is tomorrow or a 
day a little more remote there will be 
one sense in which the British will 
never quit India and that is a spiritual 
sense With all our faults of omission 
and commission, oui occasional out- 
bursts of temper, our freqi « nt lack of 
imagination, we gave India peace, 
and It was not the peace of the desert, 
we gave India law, and it was not the 
law of the strong, and — in the final 
judgment, wc gave India liberty, for 
It was the ideals of Milton, of Locke, 
of Wilberforce, Mill, Bright and 
Gladstone that first kindled the In- 
dian mind to an undei standing of 
what liberty really is 






^or the holy love of God, lefs listen to the dead Lefs team from 
the Itvtng Let s jotn ranks agamst the foe The bugles of battle are 
heard agatn above the btckertng ’ 

The quotation is from Stars and Stnpes We listen to 

the soldiers 


B ecause Russia made a unilateral 
I settlement in Poland, because 
^ Britain “interfered” in Greece, 
because a Prime Minister in London 
turned thumbs down on a Foreign 
Minister in Rome, because France 
made an alliance with Russia which 
does not speak of Dumbarton Oaks, 
because misery and unemployment 
dominate parts of Europe as after- 
maths of a still unfinished war, be- 
cause nations stirred to their very 
depths by years of torture and humil- 
i?tion do not settle down as quickly 
as we wish, civilian voices are begin- 
ning to be heard on our side of the 
Atlantic, proclaiming mournfully that 
all IS lost 

The chant becomes familiar We 
are told that “we are not liked” in 
Europe We are told that “power 
politics” are once more master of the 
scene We are told that lasting peace 
IS an lUu^on, and that plans to 


achieve it are a snare We are told 
that the brave new world has died 
a-bornmg We are told that even 
before the fighting ends we have lost 
the cause for which we fight 

If this IS a true picture of the situa- 
tion, then there is nothing to be said 
to Stars and Stripes But if it is not a 
true picture, if it is distorted by wrong 
emphasis or mistaken judgment, then 
this flurry about “losing the war be- 
fore It is won” is uncalled for and 
harmful It is harmful to our own 
morale It is exasperating to our 
allies It must be bitter to our troops 

It cannot give much encourage- 
ment to a soldier m the field to be 
told that the cause for which he is 
about to die is already lost 

If the criticism of events m Europe 
IS exanuned at all closely, it will be 
found to cany contradictions Oh* 
server A wrin^ his hands in despair 





IbecjiuBeMr CSiwchitt **tned to fcn^ 
•A settlement on Greece,” but he »-* 
^,<|Nnfectly ready to hav^ Churchill 

to force a settlement on Poland 
f^dSi^erver B, on the other hand, ap- 
^woves of Mr ChurchilPs policy m 
vPreece, but accuses him of betraying 
Poles in whose behalf the British 
originally made war on Hitler It 
must be evident, therefore, that we 
have not all been asking Mr Church- 
ill to do the same thing Each of us is 
taking a perfectionist view of what we 
tbmk ought to happen in Europe, 
according to our own standards And 
it is largely on the basis of such fre- 
quently contradictory and always per- 
fectionist opinions ^at we are told, 
by the mourner^ Chorus, that the 
cause for which we fight is lost 

Let us remember that we went to war to 
defend ourselves against aggression 
We did not tell our boys, when 
they were drafted, that they were 
being taken from schools and farms 
and workshops to maintain a par- 
ticular frontier in Europe 
We went to war because two savage 
enemies had made war on us 
We went to war to preserve a large 
enough part of the world, intact 
against aggression, for our own de- 
mocracy to live and prosper 

The die was cast from the moment 
Nazi Germany, sworn openly to eter- 
nal war upon the democratic system, 
struck an alliance with imperial Ja- 
mm, bent upon a conquest of the 
racifk: which would bring her preda- 
j- tory power close to our own shores 
a We know now that by midsummer 
jjf 1940 dlie issue was crystal clear 
nto htstusmc strongholds of democ- 
jbi Europe — France, Belgium, 
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been overrun Gertniir'^l^w*^ were 
at the EnglishpbaAM S^*^th AmeiVi 
ica lay wide-open to blai^unai! or 
mvasion The't>rospect of bases 
withm sti^ing distance^^o^ u^^P ‘1- 
ama Caxvfl was immediati^and un- 
m\ aole Japan was on tn, march 
into Indo-Chma, on the way her 
attack upon Pearl Harbor 
It was in those circumstances that 
both political parties m the United 
States, suddenly aware that the world 
we knew before had exploded, re- 
solved at their national conventions 
to give American aid to nations which 
were still fighting in defense of free- 
dom It was in these same circum- 
stances that lend-lease took shape 
It was our nght, and our duty, to 
take defensive measures to protect 
our very life against an alliance aimed 
at the destruction of every friend and 
potential friend we had 
It was by the choice of Germany and 
Japan that the answer to our defensive 
measures was open war 

It is preposterous to say thit by 
winning this war, regardless ol any- 
thing that may come afterward, we 
shall not have accomplished a great 
and good purpose, commensurate 
with whatever cost it may entail 
We shall have preserv^ our inde- 
pendence as a nation 
We shall have kept our fnends, and 
helped to keep our friends alive 
We shall have preserved a world in 
which democracy can live 

We shall have turned back the 
greatest threat that has ever arisen to 
the spiritual and moral values of 
Western civilization 
All IS not lost when this is true All 
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Britata End die 
pimonwcalths of Can- 
^Zealand and 
themselves 

, ^ free institu- 

^ the struggiSVAll is not 

lostwTiei^emocracy can bdknn again, 
with fr^ hope and courage^ s^Ae 
onl^jiBun tries on the continent of 
Europe — France, the Low Coun- 
tries and Scandinavia — where de- 
mocracy has ever really prospered 
All IS not lost when South America is 
spared invasion All is not lost when 
a new League of Nations offers us a 
chance to prove that we can help 
accomplish this time what was never 
tried with our assistance at Geneva 

To s\Y these things is neither to 
pretend that there are no differences 
of opinion between the miioi Powers 



xior tooounttel dnftmg into a i 
acceptance of some second-beat \ 
tion 

We owe It to the men who 
fighting for us to do all we can to 1 
make a wise and lasting peace 
owe it to them to come out of thd'' 
ivory tower of our own perfectiomsaia > 
when compromise is necessary Wte 
shall need patience for the task ahead 
Patience and perseverance, and wiUr 
ingness to try to understand other 
peoples’ point of view — and faith, 
above all else 

And because we shall need fai& 
let us be done with this talk that wc 
have lost the cause for which we fight 
We are winning that cause, winnmg 
It splendidly and for the benefit of 
generations still to come, with every 
Step that brings us closer to Berlin and 
Tokvo 


Caustic Comments 

To A new Supreme Court judge who had just relinquished a very 
luciative practice in New \ ork to go on the bench, a rich clubman said 
“I can’t understand how you can give up your pi actice for the salary of a 
Supreme Court judge Why, it costs me twice that to live ” 

“I wouldn’t pay it, Harry It isn’t worth it,” replied the judge 

— CooUibuted by Watsoo B Berry 

VisrriNO a newly rich friend in the country, Wolcott Gibbs refused to be 
impressed by tennis courts, swimming pools, stables, and other forms of 
luxury FinsJly, returning to the house, the owner pointed to a magnih 
cent elm growing just outside the library window and boast^ “That 
tree stood for 50 years on top of the hill 1 had it moved down here so on 
pleasant morni^s 1 can do my work in its shade ” « 

Said Gibbs “That just goes to show what God could do if he had 
money ” Gue» Do Not Dutu^ (loiipiDcott) 



Ifo mass ^ cbiiift mi causuer dam here makes hu 



Condensed fiom The Saturday Evening Post + Jo/ ^ ear 


T he true Argentine thinks he can 
lick anybody, just because he 
IS Argentine \nd his personal 
rights come first This applies not 
only to An Argentine ts Somebody 
Else, but to One Argentine is An- 
other Argentine On the streets of 
JBuenos Aires, people continually 
bump into one another rather than 
concede one inch of space Frc 
quently an automobile driver whose 
fender has been bumped chises the 
car that bumped him until he can 
bump It harder 

This seeming nonsense springs irom 
the national fear of being taken for a 
ZonzQ — a fool It IS not so important 
whether a man actuilly is a zonzo 
But to be made to look like one is a 
fate worse than death 

We \ankees are almost as touchv 
about our personal rights as the Ar- 
gentines TTie trouble between the 
Argentmes and us is that they believe 
we arc trying to make them look like 
znmzosy while we are convinced the) 
are trying to make zonzos of us 
This antagonism has spread the 
notion that the Argentine revolution 
of June 4, 1943, which ovei threw 
* President Ram6n Castillo, was di- 
against us in some way Noth- 
could be further from the truth 
was strictly Argentine 


When It happened it had the full 
support of the people To them it was 
a promise of change in the feudal 
economv that has held the mass of 
the Argentine population in peonage 
to the Select Mmontv, a handful of 
rich men — some 2000 or 3000 fam- 
ilies — who long hive ruled 13,500,- 
000 Argentines thiough ownership of 
the fabulouslv fertile pampas 

After more than a year of the revo- 
lution, the people still hope the 
change will come, but they have lost 
faith m the men in power The pres- 
ent government is nothing more nor 
less than a band of soldiers quarrel- 
ing imong themseh es over what they 
should do and who should get cr< dit 
They have no interest in world afliirs, 
except as those affairs affect their 
personal futures in the army 

For dll practical purposes in this 
strange government, rank runs back 
ward President Edelmiro J Farrell’s 
limitations are aptly described in a 
story they tell On a visit to San Juan 
General Farrell dropped his hand- 
kerchief and a woman picked it up 
as a souvenir General Farrell asked 
her to return it, explaining, ‘T'hat 
handkerchief is the only place I can 
stick my nose without catching hell 
from Per6n ” 

luan Peron is Vice-President, 
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known as Colonels’ And the 
Cblonel telk^e General v^hat to do 
He has ^rolos&a^'ni^ition, and his 
boundlc# energy wkbles him to 
handl^l^e jobs of r /mister of war 
Sjjd si9«b^|D(fry of labOt^and social 
wSare ^ii* addition to 4the Vice- 
Presid^-C:y Yet he is not\ •• ^Ass 
He i^es orders from a clique of 
m^ors, captains and lieutenants — 
the immediate commanders of the 
troops who m^de the revolution 
There is nothing mysterious in the 
power of this soldier group It is puie 
ibi ce T hey are mcmbci s of the Campo 
de Mayo, a garrison mide up of 
model units of e\ery branch of the 
army, with the best arms and equip- 
ment No other garrison is close 
enough and strong enough to stop 
the Campo dc Mayo tioops once 
the> stdit moving on the ( isa Po- 
sada, the rose-tinted old Sp inish 
counterpart of the White House Its 
po\\ er IS a silent but constant threat 
Ihere have been three presidents, 
thiee vice-piesidents and ilinost three 
dozen cabinet ministers sinee the 
revolution Through all the chmges 
the Campo de Mayo comminder, 
Colonel Eduardo J Av ilos, has sat 
poker-face el in the cabinet, without 
poitfolio or responsibility — but with 
a veto always in his pocket 

Outside Argentina there is a popu- 
lar belief th it Cast llo fell because the 
Argentine people opposed his policy 
of neutrality Few Argentines have 
any desire to change their country’s 
profitable status as a neutral The 
mistaken impression rises mainly from 
the fact that Castillo had gagged his 
opposition — a move the opposition 
branded pro-Hjtlcr Actually this 
gag policy was merely a part of 


CastiQo^s efforts to make pemMea^ ^ 
the regime of the Select Mmjnijry; 
acting through the Conservatiw* 
Party 

The masses of the Argentine people 
have a different political faith frosQl 
that of the Select Minority AlthovA < 
it would be considered only xmlimv 
liberal in the United States, they ca8[ 
their faith Radical These Radicab 
fought the Conservatives for a quarter 
century, and in 1916 finally elected 
a president The next 14 years were 
the only peiiod in Argentine history 
when the country really had a demo« 
cratic gov 1 1 nment The Radicals car- 
ried out 1 piogram which included a 
minimum-w agt law, an eight-hour- 
dav law, low-cost nousing, and aboli- 
tion of the scrip the land barons had 
us( d foi monev to keep their workers 
m absolute bondage But the Radicals 
lan into a phase of shady politics 
\\ ith that as an ilibi a politically am- 
bitious genti il persuaded the army 
to enter politics and seized the gov- 
ernment by force m 1930 The dis- 
credited Conservatives, put back in 
power, held their grip foi 13 years 
thiough election frauds and a split 
among the Radicals They were more 
firmly m the saddle than ever with 
Castillo as President in 1943 He tol- 
erated frauds of all kinds, muzzled 
the press, gagged opposition 

When Castillo chose another Con- 
servative to succeed himself as Presi- 
dent, the Aigentme people were fed 
up But the Radicals, although they 
conti oiled 60 to 80 percent of the 
vote, lacked a strong leader This was 
the opportunity the ambitious army 
officers had waited for Their troops 
marched gaily into the Casa Rosadh, 
joking and singing, while the city 
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^Mlice detoured street traffic out of 

w»rway 

^ ,Tnte soldiers’ program of govern- 
sMMt 1$ to clean out fraud, end op- 
m of the poor, industrialize 
atural resources with Argentine 
r under Argentme management, 
t expropriate foreign-owned public 
ities, gram elevators and flour 
nulls to bnng down the cost of living 
Tlis program is popular with the 
jaiwple But the army has few men 
acquainted with the practical diffi- 
culties of everyday government, and 
has been unwilling to entrust power 
to civilians who do know \s a result, 
the program has been i crazy-quilt 
patchwork, earned out with childish 
disregard for normal processes of law 
and a technical nonchalance that 
floors even the most casinl obsuvtr 
In the chaos, one thing is clc ir — 
the militarists are determined to pi int 
Argentina firmlv on hei own feet as 
a nation During the \\ ir the na 
tional industrial output has passed 
agncultural production in value for 
the first time The war also has given 
Argentina her own merchint fleet 
through seizure of Axis shipa Now 
Argentina is ready to push on to real 
independence — that is, freedom 
from England 

The country has been an economic 
dominion of the British Empiie for 
a half century Intensive develop- 
ment of the pampas did not occur 
until after the British moved in and 
built railroads, packing houses and 
port facilities to gather, store and 
j|^p overseas Argentina’s grains, 
ilpeat, wool and hides English fac- 
turned ffiese raw stuffs into 
*|«ruducts for sale to the rest of the 
vrtirld The British investment today 


“ 5.439.084.000 pesos, '1^ 

of the total foreign m the 

Argentine 

This has political imp f^ations 
Many British rarchants, to hi, a the 
vast marke/ Tor themsejjJ^ Sf 
encouraged^ Argentina to ar the 
Unic^^Totates They have dom more 
than the Germans to create v'^nti- 
Yankee feeling It is British trade, 
too, that enables the land barons to 
hold their power As long as Argen- 
tine raw stuffs are manufactured in 
EngHnd, it is prosperous for the land- 
holders to do nothing but breed and 
plant fatten and harvest That keeps 
costs down 

Argentina’s battle for independ- 
ence through industrialization has 
been obscured b> the military gov- 
einment s moie spectacular national- 
istu pohry While wiving the flag, 
the soldiers have abolished freedom 
of expression Hundreds of school- 
teachcis have been summarily re- 
moved - some because they are Jews, 
some because they are not Catholics, 
and some because they are Catholics 
who bclicv c in freedom of the mind 
One hundred and hfty of Argentina’s 
foremost intellectuals have lost their 
jobs for signing a manifesto asking a 
rctuin of democratic rights The few 
courageous political leaders ars either 
in jail 01 under sur\ eillance Labor 
unions have been dissolved News- 
papers and radio stations are bound 
hand and foot by a censorship of ri- 
diculous extremes 

The prestige of the military is today 
the military government’s first 
thought The ordinary war budget 
for 1944 was almost one and a half 
times that of 1943 Creation of at 
least two new army divisions has 



been announced, and 6 o new bar- 
racks are m different parts 

of the country r^ach^ne shops and 
iron founc^es are up t^ their necks 
in milifc. 4 \J; jobs Iron and copper 
"rBjiic^^s ?Vv*#JCing subsiaj:> 3 !^d Com- 
p inies hajj- been formed tci^produce 
chrome, aluminum, zinc, tu 
ciibid(v/ heavy chemicals and ar- 
tificial rubber 

The Argentine people are solidly 
behind thos'' parts of the program 
tint promise to add to Aigcntine 
stature m world affaiis And they 
lie behind the goveinment, c\cn 
w hen they think it i^ wrong, if in it- 
1 ick IS made on it fioni abioid, 
t specially from the. United States 

Although the Aigtntims hive 
luljied us in the w ii m many \v i\s, 
wc hav e fussed and fume d nt th( m lot 
not doing all we wanted Me invvlule, 
the British hue siiel nothing and 
hue gone ilong tteUing \rgentiiii 
IS though It hid a light to do things 
Its own \s'i) As a icsull the Aig» n- 
iims have done ill the Biitish wanted 
thioughout the w ir, even opening 
tiieir poits to Allied wai ships and 
planes 

Diihippy as they aic under the 
)pprtssions of thtii militaiy gover- 
nois, the Argentine people are living 
too comfort ibly to be bothiied, and 
they have nevei had an> desire to 
‘ntcr the war on either side They 
liave uni aliened beefsteaks and but 
t(i, all the vegetables they can eat, 
til the wine they can drink They 
think that aftei the war is over 
their country’s economic dilemma 
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will prove too much for untramed 
soldiers’ minds, and that civiliaxis 
expert in finance and business must 
be called in 

Unless we intend to go to war to 
drive the Argentine people our way 
against their own wishes, the only 
weapon wc could possibly use would 
be economic sanctions Sanctions can- 
not work without England England 
does not wint sanctions, for fear of 
crippling her vast Argentine market 
aftei the war 

Suppose, with or without Britain, 
we could force a ntw government in 
Aigentina’ L ndei pi evading circum- 
stancis, it could be only another 
militaiv clique, pci haps disguised 
Anything else must- have time to 
glow 

Sup})()sc, on the other hand we 
took the piacticil view and left the 
AigdUim Government up to the 
Aiginune people^ \t the end of the 
wii Aigtntiiu will hive at least 
ooo 01)0 to spend, she has accu- 
niul lied that much m credits abroad 
fiom sales of vvai supplies to the Al- 
ius \igenlina w ints to spend a lot 
of tint iionev to buy machines to 
build hei own mdustues The United 
States wants to sell machines after 
the wai to keep factories going and 
people at work If we could get to- 
getlu r, Ai gen tines would come to the 
States to buv those machines Expeii- 
ence shows that Argentines ariive 
heie in an anti-Yankee state of mind 
but le ive thinking we are swell peo- 
ple We might win them over to our 
side faster that way 
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le ter of thanks 
from a B 29 in India 


Corey Ford^^ 


T his is the stor\ of a vest — an 
ordinary wool vest that be- 
longed to Lieutenant Jones, and 
the story begins in a small apartment 
back in Kansas, with Lieutenant 
Jones’s wife perched on the edge of 
the bed amid half packed suitcases as 
she hurried to finish the vest, sew mg 
the little compartments to hold first- 
aid supplies and food, never dream- 
ing that she would save the lives of 
ten men half a year later on the other 
side of the world 

The ten men told the story it their 
base m India, sitting around a wooden 
table in the Intelligence Room Their 
brand-new million-dollar Superior- 
tress had dropped its bombs over 
Bangkok and was heading bick across** 
the Bay of Bengal to India when their 
fuel transfer system buincd out This 
meant they could not get at their 
auxiliary supply of gas One b> one 
the engines cut out, and at last, an 
hour off the coast of India, the pilot 
calmly told the engineer to wire him 
into his seat He ordered the bomb- 
bay tanks emptied, and fumes from 
the leakmg gas filled the ship 
Ten minutes later Number Four 
engine cut out, and the plane started 
down The tail touched slightly, 
bounced, touched again Then the 
nose of the plane hit the water solidly 
^Jike huting a concrete wall, and the 
**6o-ton gas-filled ship blew up 

was like a million express trains 
v|oi2Nied with dynamite all meeting 


h^d-<? at once,” they 5,^ d “We 
never saw the pilot again ” ^ 

“The men were floating all awund 
me m the water dazed, like dyna- 
mited fish,” said Second Lieutenant 
Joseph Phalon, the engineer “I guess 
what really pulled us through was 
Lieutenant Jones’s vest ” 

Lieutenant Louis Jones of New 
Orleans is assistant intelligence officer 
with the group Before he left the 
United States he had read in Intelli- 
gence reports that half the men who 
ba 1 out of planes either forget or lose 
their first- lid equipment, and he had 
urged the need for a one-piece gar 
ment that would be right there with 
you if >ou jumped or had to ditch 
When he could not arouse official en- 
cour igement, he decided to work out 
a sample one himself 

He got together various first-aid 
Items, like sulfa drugs and bandages 
and a morphine syrette, and he put 
all the medicines in aspirin tins and 
enclosed each tin in rubber tissue to 
keep it watertight He included a 
pocketknife, food tablets, fishing line 
with hooks and lures, flashlight, maps | 
even a book on survival His wifej 
sewed a score of pockets for the equip i 
ment on a vest The whole thing 
weighed less than five pounds, and 
Jones put It in his bag when his group 
headed overseas to India 

Lieutenant Jones did not go along 
on that first mission But he handed 
the vest to Lieutenant Phalon jusi 





bidKiM the takeioff “Wear this,** he 
sai^ ca<^>anythmg happens ’* 
Phalon gnnned V^ure, I even bet 
you’d It to happeid so you could 
find a-4t if It works ” 

SJt WA.a fA copilot, Sectipd Lieuten- 
anf A It- driggs, who pujjed the life 
rafts a^fer the ship hit He ^''vp fhe 
first oJg to Phalon, the engineer, and 
toI8 inm to pick up the crew “I was 
having a hard time getting the second 
raft clear of the airplane,” he said 
“I tried to untie the paddles, but the 
lope was knotted The plane was 
beginning to sink, so I chewed the 
rope in two with my teeth 

“I picked up three men in my 
dinghy, and Phalon had three in his 
We fastened the two boats together 
and began looking foi other survi- 
\ors Finally we sighted two men 
swimming a quartei-milc away We 
tried to row toward them, but in the 
heavy running sea it w is hop< less 
“We settled down lor the night We 
had five cans of water, two tins of 
hard candy, and an E-3 kit Every- 
thing else had been lost in the explo- 
sion everything but the vest 

* There were two sharp squalls dur- 
ing the night Fverybodv was sick 
from the salt water they had swal- 
lowed , the right gunner w as v omiting 
blood Afterward thev all slept as best 
they could except myself I sat up 
and prayed ” 

He said it very simplv, looking at 
you with level unembarrassed eyts 
“The next morning was dead calm 
Fhe hot sun and the rowing made 
us very thirsty, and our water supply 
was almost gone As we rested the 
oars, somebody noticed x couple of 
objects bobbing m the water Wc 
thought they might be coconuts 
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Then I saw it was Sergeant Wli|einsm|'<! 
the left gunner, and die radio opera* ! 
tor. Lieutenant Beal It was what t*dk 
been praying for ” 

Wiseman was treading water hold*' 
ing BeaPs head up, he had kept Beal- 
afloat that way for 24 hours 
man weighed only 120 pounds, anct] 
Beal was at least 160 Briggs said, '‘T*d! 
like to go on lecord that what Ser-^ 
geant Wiseman did was as fine an act 
of courage as IVe ever heard of ” 
There was a pause, and Sergeant 
Wiseman picked industriously at his^ 
knuckles “All I did,” he said in a rfiy 
Georgia drawl, “I just swam around 
until they found me, is all ” 

Both of BeaPs legs and his nght 
arm had been broken in the crash, he 
couldn’t swim and he was in terrible 
pain He had found an oxvgen bottle 
floating in the water and was hanging 
on to It when Wiseman reached him 
and tried to hdp hold him up 
“I couldn’t hold him up very Fong 
at a time, ’ Wiseman snd, “because 
the waves were breaking over me so 
fast I couldn t get my breath He 
would start scie iming with pain and 
I would lift him up again After we’d 
been m the water a few hours the 
crabs began eating on my neck and 
arms, and on Lieutenant Beal’s broken 
legs I could brush them off, but he 
couldn’t move his legs 

“Finally he seemed suddenly to go 
out of his mind He pulled out his 
knife and wanted to kill us both I was 
scared stiff, but I managed to get the 
kn fe away My own strength was al- 
most gone, and if he hadn’t passed 
out just then I think it would have 
been good-bye for us both 

guess I was pretty groggy by 
now I closed my eyes, and wiien I 
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opened them the dinghies were 
coming ” 

Wiseman had three deep cuts m 
his neck and his left arm was gashed 
to the bone The broken bones of Lieu- 
tenant Beal’s left leg stuck through 
die calf, and his shattered right ankle 
likewise protruded from the flesh He 
was delirious from the pain 

Phalon opened the vest They 
poured the sulfanilamide powder into 
die open wounds They bound them 
With the compresses 'ind bandiges 
Lieutenant Jontss wife hid sewed 
into the little poekets Ihe> made a 
splint out of one set of o irs to keep 
the broken boms from giinding to- 
gether, and they gave B< il a s>iette 
of morphine 

* A.bout midnight a north \ est wind 
came up,” Bng^^s coniinued, so we 
put up sail and trud to m ike land 1 
could hear the w ues btating on the 
mud banks \s we drew neiier we 
sawf the banks wtie (ignt or ttn ftft 
high This time eveiybodv pi i><d we 
would wish over the bmks on the 
crest of a high w i\ e so oiii bo it would 
not be ov Cl turned We floiKd up 
high and di\ on the be ich ’ 

The eflt( t of the morphine wore off 
and Beal was delirious igiin, begging 
for water Lveiyone was suflermg 
terribly from thirst ‘ The \ est helped 
us again,” Briggs said ‘ The book on 
survival had a par igraph on distilling 
salt water We took the rubber hose 
off a Mae West, and atlichcd it to the 
oxygen bottle which we hid hlled 
wath salt water Then we boikd the 
water, ca ching the steam as it cime 
through the hose in a plastic water 
bottle We pouicd cool sea water on 
the CO •'tamer to help condense the 
steam It was hot work, but we man- 


aged after a few hours to get half a 
pint of water, and we it to Lieu- 
tenant Beal Thjgn w^aiO^Beal and 
W^iseman undrf a tent we Itiade out 
of the sail, a^d kept ihem'e^ol by 
wetting sorytf maps we fCiijtidvjn th 
vest and matting them orf i ^eir lore- 

The next morning Brig4 and 
Phalon set out to find help Fivcmfles 
down the beach they sighted a native 
He led them to a small villaet, where 
thev wt'e givtn water to carry back 
to the injuitd mui Fhty made a 
stretcher out of the life raft and car- 
lud Beal 12 miles to the village, 
wh(ie a native doctor dressed his 
wounds Two da\s lattr they were 
picked up bv I PB\, summoned by 
nitivc lunnus, ind flown to a base 
hospitil I lie native cloctoi refused 
to K(ti)t any iiioiuv So the give 
him 1 present tint mt int moie than 
am thing cls( they could offer Ihey 
g IV e him the v est 

The sioiv (nds in Gieensboro, 
N C with I leiiU nant Joius s wife 
leading two letteis OneisfiomJ leu- 
tenant Joms telling her tint Priga- 
dier Gem I il I a \ erne Saunders has 
transferred him to he idqu liters to 
dev elop the ide i of his vest for sub- 
missiDn to ^Vashmgton The other is 
written on a piece of scratchpad m a 
big masculine scriwl, signed by ten 
names ‘This is just a note from the 
boys in the crew to try to thank 
you ” Lieutenant Jones s wife, 
reading the letter, is thinking of I leu 
tenant Jones goading her on to finish 
the vest by telling her that maybe 
It would save a life someday She is 
thinking that the idea of the vest may 
go on to save other lives, and bring 
other fliers safely home again 
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E dward Rhiiy Stfitimi Jr , 

^ the youngest Sec retii y of St itc 
since George Washington’s Ed- 
mund Randolph is the most-talkeJ- 
ibout man in W ashington When he 
succeeded Cordell Hull he was re- 
garded as an amiable, good-looking 
ligurehead — a kind of glamorous yc s- 
man Bui in the short time he has 
been in ofhee the 44-ye'ir-old, white 
haiied, black-biowtd forniei chaii- 
man of L' S Steel has given the 
(raditionally static State Dep irtmcnt 
Its most violent shake-up in a hundred 
Nears, and has served warning on 
\\ ashington’s windy diplomatic corps 
that theie will be less bowing fiom 
the waist and more rapid fire led- 
fape cutting 

He has a young man’s outlook on 
the world He believes we should 
^rain diplomats and foreign-seivice 
men as we train midshipmen and 
cadets, and he will recruit young 
blood until such a school develops 
He will hasten the end of the League 
of Nations in order to make way for 
the stronger United Nations agree- 


Dynamo in the 
State Department : 

Condensed from 
The Washington Post 

Bob Considtne 

International News Service 
Staff Correspondent 

ment which came out of the meetings 
at Dumbarton Oaks * 

He believes that the world can live 
in peace by bringing heavy pressure 
on the first nation that gets truculent 
(political pressure at first, then diplo- 
matic, then economic sanctions and 
finally force) He is certain that, if 
the ncher nations have the guts and 
humanity to help the poorei nations, 
the very cause of wars can be extermi- 
nited, that the \mcncan people dc- 
seive to know exactly what their 
State Department is up to, and that 
when this mess is cleared up Edward 
Reilly Stettinius, Ji , is going to get 
out of \\ ashington and find another 
job 

He has less chance of achiev ing this 
last goal than any of the others 
Ihere will be things for Stettinius to 
do for a long time after the war is 
finished, and his missionary’s zeal 
can usually be Appealed to 

Stettinius IS a cui lous blend of busi- 
nessman and world social workei — 
the ohysical and mental opposite of 
the traditional elderly, grave Secie- 
tary of State The chief rap against 

* See “What the Dumbarton Oaks Peace 
Plan Means,” by Edward R Stettinius Jr , 
The Reader’s D^est, February, ’45 
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him has been the suspicion that he 
might be a seciet quarterback of 
Wall Stieet and big business “When 
I came to Washington I realized how 
vulnerable I was, with my U S Steel 
and Genet al Motors backgiound,” 
he told me “So I resigned from U S 
Steel, turned all my stocks into Gov- 
ernment bonds, and ( ut ill my busi- 
ness ties ’ He now makes $15,000 \ 
year as Secretary of Slate — as com- 
pared to his $ 1 00 000-a } ear job \\ ith 
U S Steel 

One of the gieat illusions about 
Stettimus IS th it his father’s wealth 
got him one big job after another 
His father, an oiphan brought up in 
St I ouis bv Jesuits, bee amc a Mor- 
gan partnei, and woikcd himself to 
death as Newton D Bikei s \ssisiant 
Secretarv of Wai \oung Stcttinius 
was launched into his piccocious c i- 
reet by John I te Pratt, i Mct pusi- 
dent of General Motors and ni iluin- 
nus of Stet s school, the Uni\cisit\ of 
\ irgini i 

\oung Sut was an odditv at the 
Uni\crsit\ He didn’t dunk, didn t 
smoke, spoke with a dam’ Y inkce 
accent (it was haid for fellow students 
to recognize that his mothci w is a 
Richmond giil), didn’t go m lor 
spoils, didn’t ha\c a Stutz Beaicit 
though he had money enough to buy 
a stable of them, tiught a Sunday- 
school class, ind interested himself in 
the work of the school’s YMCA and 
m setting up a bureau to find jobs m 
Charlottesville for hard pressed stu- 
dents 

Stet had the inexplicable habit of 
going for i hoiseback ride, a swim or 
a long hike instead of sitting in a 
grandstand and watching other ath- 
letes work their muscles (He still 


would not walk across the street to 
see a world series or an Aimy-Navy 
football game ) Yet he wasn’t as 
unpopular as might be supposed, 
because he had an easy grin and un- 
failing amiability fy 

extended him a grudgin^’c respect 
When he left in 1924 w shout a 
diploma (he fell ill while a sen^r) the 
Alumni wrote up his good works 
and concluded that he wasn’t such a 
bad egg after all — just uncollege 
He had decid d to become an 
Episcopal minister, but Pi att s unex- 
ptett d ofh r of a job it Gem ral Mo 
tors changed his mind Pratt said in 
efket “\ou seem to have a lot of 
fresh ideas on people’s rights Look 
around and let me know if vou think 
we can do any more for our people 
th in we re doing now ” 

1 he > ouiig in in w orked three years 
as a stockroom ittendint in GM’s 
H\ lit Roller Beiring Works it 44 
cents an hour and worked h ird He 
leirned much about the lot of the 
workingm'^n and m iq.b wht n Pratt 
appointed him i speeiii assistant he 
put through a gioup-msurmc^ plan 
for CtM’s quirter of a million cm 
ploses a policy 1 mounting to $450 
000000 He set up clinics for cm 
plo> clemed out washrooms ind 
commissaries, m lugurated the plan of 
institutional c dvertismg now so popu- 
lar In IQ 51 when he WexS 31, he was 
made vice president m charge of in 
dustrial and public relations inciden- 
tally, he was ilready litera’ly as well 
as figurati\ely the white-haired boy 
The country was groggy with de 
pression in 1932 when Stettimus vol- 
unteered to work for thf share-the 
work plan in New York The plan 
needed an endorsement from Gover- 



nor Roosevelt aikd he was picked to get 
It He borrowed a Cadillac from the 
GM showroom and drove up to Hyde 
Park Roosevelt and his mother were 
having tea and Mrs Roosevelt in- 
\ ted the hilghtly harried young man 
to have a cup He dropped the cup 
with a clatter — but he got the eu- 
dorse’iient 

Stettinius served for a year with the 
late General Hugh Johnson on NIRA, 
\nd then a as taken into U S Steel 
by his friend Myron Taylor He 
helped reorganize that vast empire 
and, to the discomfiture of older men, 
was voted Chairman of the Board 
v\ hen Taylor retired He was 38 and 
the old guard considered him too big 
lor his breeches Had he not come ^o 
terms with the CIO'* Did he not 
successfully oppose a reduction of 
wages in keeping with the reduced 
price of steeP He did, and Franklin 
Roosevelt, who has a long mcinoiy, 
began making inquiiies about him 
Fheie followed jobs with the C ouncil 
of National Dclense and the Olhee of 
Pioduction Management, as chair- 
man of the War Resources Boaid ind 
\dministrator of Lend-Lease 

As head of Lend-Lease he was 
charged with giving away some 15 
Inlhon dollars’ worth of goods ‘‘But 
Stet was almost tight fisted,” an old 
State Department hand says ‘ He 
made certain that what the Allies 
wanted they absolutely needed and 
nad no way of building for them- 
selves ” 

With a good hardheaded back- 
ground in the most fundamental kind 
of international relations, Stettinius 
was brought into the Sta e Depart 
ment as Under Secretary in Septem- 
ber 1943 He worked very well with 
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Cordell Hull, who, in poor healthy 
began to place more and moie of the 
burden on his assistant’s strong and 
willing back Last November 27 the 
President told him that he was Hull’s 
successor 

The new Secretary wasted no tune 
After telephoning his pretty wife, the 
former Virginia Wallace of Rich- 
mond, he called an immediate meet- 
ing of State Department heads and 
began to reorganize the Department 
When he moved to the Secretary’s 
office, out went Hull s dust-gathering 
rubber plant, the heavy old desk, the 
overstuffed furniture the glass-door 
bookcases filled with tariff hearings 
and Pan-American tracts In came 
painters to brighten up the room In 
came new furnishings, a long clean 
tabic, which Stettinius uses instead of 
d desk, and his two telephones, a black 
one for regular calls and i white one 
which connects w ith the White House 
switchboard 

1 hen Stettinius bounced out to see 
Mr Hull at the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Md and had a lo ig chat 
with the wise old man who is his 
friend and booster 

“I think he’ll approve of the 
changes I’ve made and the changes 
I have in mind,” he says “When I 
took my problems to him he was more 
than generous in helping me He s a 
great old man ” 

Nobody in Washington works harder 
than Stettinius He gets up at seven 
and makes his own coffee While he 
sips it he scribbles notes in a little 
black book (“my mmd s clear then — 
It s a good time for thinking”) After 
that he reads the New York, Wash- 
mgton Baltimoie and Philadelphia 
newspapers, and has breakfast with 
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his wife and three sons By the time The Secretary is a muscular, vigor- 
he has finished, his waiting room is ous man, but about the only exercise 
half-filled with his battery of young he now gets is passive He is a great 
assistants and secretaries He dictates booster of osteopathy, brought his 
for about 20 minutes, hands out some own osteopath to Washington, and 
scribbled notes and rushes to his of- calls on him whenever titnC' permit^ 
ficc Ihere he goes thiough a digest He has a swimming pool>sand sev- 

of the overnight cables and btgins to er&l riding horses at his 580-acre Vir- 

dictate to two stenographers ginia estate and he wishes hl^ould 

He meets with his staff, sees a get down there, but it’s hopeless " 
stream of visitors, mostly diplomatic, At his first reception Secretary Stet- 
then has a press ronfercnce befoie tinius ga\ e a sample of how he is go- 

lunch At 2 30 a 1 ush period of inter- ing to speed up protocol A large 

views with Dtpaitmtnt heads begins number of diplomits wanted to pre- 
The Ambassadoi s stai t to come m at sent their respects He threw a cock- 

three “^11 of them want to be seen tail partv foi them in a house across 

‘immcdiatelv,’ ” he says At fi\e the stieet from the State Department 

o’clock he begins signing oflicial mail When the mob got together Stettmius 

and cables \fter dinnei until mid- stood up and said he was glad they 

night he dictiUs, discusses reoigani- came, and thanks for the congratula- 

zation plans with his assocutes, tilks tions He got one of them to respond 

with the Piesident, and fills his pock- in the name of ill the others 
ets and the pockets of his young men Then he w ilkcd back across the 
with more notes street ind went to work 

0 ^ Ladies m the Dark 0 0 

A LADS ti astec of a home for delinquent gii Is approached the toi 
recentl> with something on litr mind She leilh thought, she sad that 
the time had come to lr\ to hue a Lettci cliss of girls in the institution 
Wasn’t there something th u could be done ibout it* 

— Ihe l ieasures of lull rung (Columbia University 1 rcss) 

A WOMAN customer asked the salesgn 1 for a Ouija board Obli\ ous to 
the other customc rs’ curious states, she placed her hands on the plane hette 
and concentrated deepl> until it had mox cd to the corner marked yes ” 

At that point, the salesgirl inquited if she should have it wrapped 
‘No, thanks,” said the customer, pushing the board away “I just 
W anted to ask it a question ” — Lleanor ( laragc ID Cleveland Plan Dealer 

^ Archie Bloom, U S Weather Bureau foiecaster at the Washington 
National Airport, reports that a woman called up one day in March to 
ask what the exact weather would be on June i8 She was planning a 
bang up outdoor wedding for her daughter 

‘ We can’t look that far ahead,” the weatherman told her 
“What’s the matter with you people**” she snapped Haven’t you got 
an a nanac ^ ’ — Frank Carey AP dispatch 



Your nuuit home from die wars, doesn^t 
want to be treated like a prdiilem chdd 



Soldiers Don’t Do It I 


Condensed from Common Sense Don Wharton 


T his is urgent advice to the 
wives, sweethearts, parents, rel- 
atives and friends of the vet- 
erans who are coming back from war 
The advice IS stop trying to practice 
amateur psychiatry on them , don t be 
misguided by the widely publish^ d at- 
tempts to tell you ‘ how to handle” 
these ‘‘changed men ” Instead, wel- 
come the boys home natuially as 
what they are — that is, fundamen- 
tally the same boys who went away 
This bit of advice is not the wi itci s 
idea, not an editor’s idea, not tht id( a 
ofthe War or Navy Department It is 
the idea of a bunch of combat veter- 
ans back from action overseas 
They brought up the subject, and 
asked that something be wiitun to 
prevent other homecoming soldiers 
from having to undergo the patroniz- 
ing, oversympathetic, kid-glove treat- 
ment thev had encountered on their 
own return I hey weie disgusted 
with the impression cicated among 
then home folks that most returned 
soldiers were strange muiotics who 
didn’t want to talk about what they’d 
been through, who had to be handled 
with care They wanted everyone to 
know that returned soldiers asked 
only to be treated like normal human 
bemgs without any of the pamper- 
ing advocated in most “When-He- 
Comes-Homc^^ articles 


It began in a hotel room in Rich- 
mond, Va , where ten returned sol- 
diers were sitting around “shooting 
the breeze,” mostly about how it 
seemed to be home One of them men- 
tioned the campaign in the American 
press telling people how to act when 
Joe comes home That set them going 

“My wife had been reading a lot of 
that tripe,” said one infantryman, 
wounded in Italy “It damn’ near 
spoiled my leave Here I was, full of 
the war, wanting to tell her what I’d 
seen, and how I got nicked — all the 
things I couldn’t put into letters 
She’d just listen, never say a woid, 
never ask a question It seems she d 
swallowed some article telling wives 
they mustn’t talk about the war, 
mustn’t show any interest, my Grod, 
in the thing which has completely ab- 
sorbed their husbands’ lives for two 
years and more*” 

“It’s stupid^” anothei boy said 
“Crack down on it * We heard alx)ut 
It over there from replacements, 
heard they were treating us queer 
Same propaganda in magazine fic- 
tion, too Do they think we can’t 
read^” 

One boy with a cast on his leg said 
his mother went through the most ex- 
traordinary performance, never even 
asking how he was hurt, never men- 
tioning the cast, pretending not to see 
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It — but all the lime, he said, “treat- 
ing me a«? if I were her pregnant 
daughter ” 

“Yeah, I know,” said an ordnance 
sergeant “Ma kept watching me all 
the time, trying ‘not to do anything 
that would make me nervous ’ Of 
course that just made me nervous as 
heir 

A gunner chimed in “I was visit- 
ing my brother, and everything wis 
going fine until his wife piped up, 
‘Don’t ask him any questions ’ Why 
don’t you write a piece telling people 
to forget all that nonsense and be 
natural * 

All this is in sharp contrast to the 
recent spate ol articles and advcitist- 
ments puiporlmtr to htlp ulativts 
‘help” veterans in their “punful 
readjustment’ to civili in life A pio 
gram book of the Ofiice of Wai In- 
formation admonishes, “ \void qius 
tions of combat cxperunce’ , similii 
warnings have appeared not onlv in 
books and rnagi/ines but even in id- 
vertisements Writers ol such non 
sense should have bttn at St Albans 
Nav il Hospital and ht ird lour sailors 
laughing at this one lo a«k him 
about the new lands ht his visited 
and the folkwavs of the people is 
quite in order 

No man likes to be prodded into 
talking about his combat expeiiencc s 
unless he is in th( mood lor it Some 
men never want to But, given a little 
time and sympathetic listeners, the 
normal service man wants to talk 
W^hy not^ They are the most exciting, 
the most terrible, the most important, 
the most interesting things that have 
ever happened to him in his life, or 
probabl> ever will What else would 
he talk about^ 


He has been writing home He 
imagines you have read his letters 
over and over, as carefully as he read 
yours — that you tried to read be- 
tween the lines, figure out things he 
tried to get across to you withodf" 
violating the rules of security “Now 
what happened that made you break 
off such and such a letter sud- 
denly^ ’ “What ever became of Ser- 
geant V aletti you mentioned once^ ’ 
— Such questions show your genuine 
interest 4nd understanding 

A naval pfliccr put it this way “I 
was at a dinner parly the other eve- 
ning, and the hostess turned to me 
and said, ‘\ou were on an aircraft 
earner, weren’t you^ Pell us some of 
your experiences ’ Like everybody 
else in the service I resented being 
put on ihe stage as a trained seal But 
my little gill a«ktd me, ‘Daddy 
what s It like when a bomb goes off 
on a ship^’ Now th it started me talk- 
ing ’ \ ou see, she’s only eight, and she 
nevei read any propaganda on how 
to treat papa ” 

One piece of guidance which 
spicad into millions of homes savs 
“If he chooses to tUk about these 
things. It will help him if you listen 
well This patronizing tone would 
insult a boy home from prep «fchool, 
let ilone a man home from war Its 
implication is that mother or dad or 
wile actually has no real interest in 
what the veteran has to say but out 
of some theiapeutic concein for his 
welfare can be persuaded to “listen 
well ” A sailor, back from Antwerp, 
lead this gem and shook his head 
when he found that its source was a 
mental hygiene organization 

“So we’re all mental cases, huh^” 
he said 
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My own friends have come back 
from overseas after plenty of rough 
experiences They’re ^he same men 
who went away More mature, of 
course But the convivial ones are 
still convivi^d, the reticent ones still 
shy Common sense tells you that 
would be true — and common sense 
plus your natural tact would cause 
vou* instinctively to encourage one 
man to talk and let the other sit 
quietly and take it easy 

Yet some psychiatrists write didac- 
tic generalities Says one magazine 
article “Not only will your Joe come 
back changed, he is changed alieady ” 
(Certainly combat has had its efiect on 
him, but basically he is the same man 
What he needs most is intelligent 
handling and time to adjust himself 
to civilian life Throughout human 
history many men have gone through 
horrois, hardships and sufi( ring with- 
out emerging as psychopathic change- 
lings They arc matured by the ex- 
perience, and whtn their peisonality 
n changed, it is ofun for the better 
Hardship sometimes tempeis i man 
Tlu words of a Mai me oflieer, 
back from South Pacific duty, blow 
through the mists like i clean breeze 
“ The whol< thing is wiong — tiy- 
ing to set up lules on how to treat 
men back Irom wai Iheie ire no 
lules Every man IS different People 
draw up plans about jUSt how they’re 
going to act when Johnnie comes 
through the front door Then Johnnie 
comes in through the back door, and 
they re all upset ” 

There’s been a lot of advice printed 
telling wives to make allowances for 
this strange man who has come home, 
and for his strange new habits Som^ 
of this advice is wise, some of it seems 


downright petty It would be just as 
valid to remind wives that, except in 
the front Imes, he’s used to very tidy 
housekeeping, and he’s used to hav- 
ing his chow on the dot — and plenty 
of It And he is not used to having the 
mess sergeant regale him with stories 
about the troubles he has getting this 
or that, or how tired he is from stand- 
ing over the stove Maybe he has as 
many allowances to make as she 
More serious is the letdown from 
tension and excitement Civilian life, 
aftei the novelty wears off, may seem 
pretty dull to the veteran But there’s 
no recipe for dealing with that, other 
than the good old formuli of common 
sense He h'ls to face it, and nobody 
hi Ips any by treating him as a “case ” 
Howe\cr, as om of the boys said “If 
I could adjust myself to the sudden 
h(ll of jungle fighting why can’t I 
eisih adjust h \ck to tht simple and 
fimili-ir wavs of civilized life'^” 

Major Geneial Noun in T Kirk, 
Surgeon Genei il of the Atmv, says, 
“The ivtiage soldiei rt turning to 
civiliinlifc IS bisicallv tht same man 
he w IS when he went aw iv True the 
iigid tr lining, the disciplined life, the 
experitnces fn from home have ma 
tuied him But to feel that each re 
turned soldier is a ‘pioblem child’ is 
to underestimate tht character of 
American manhood The large ma- 
jority of these men can take their ex- 
periences in stride and can return to 
their homes, their families, and their 
jobs finer citizens, ready and able to 
shoulder their share of responsibility 
in the civilian world ” 

Maybe it’s we civilians who have 
been getting neurotic about this, los- 
ing our perspective Certainly we 
ought to remember that after the last 
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war the great majority of veterans 
were simply their own normal selves 
when they came back, and often 
went on m matter-of-fact civilian life 
to achieve great success and distinc- 
tion — which would hardly have 
been possible if they’d all come back 
with strangely shattered personalities 
Major General David N W 
Grant, head of the Army Air Forces 
medical services, deals with men who 
are, by and large, the most highly 
strung bunch of youngsters ever as- 
sembled If any veterans needed to be 
regarded as “special” it would be 
they But General Grant says flatly, 
“Much of the stuff that s being printed 
is nonsense ’ He adds 

“This is the challenge we face each 
time a war veteran returns home — 
to see that he has full opportunity to 
spring back to his original personality 


curve Given a litdc time and a little 
help most of them will Removal of 
abnormal stress and tension is cure 
enough m most cases But the change 
from an environment of tension to one 
of relaxation is a radical one and, in 
instances in which the fatigue of the 
^rsonality has been great, special 
help must be given in making the 
adjustment ” 

And for a calm bit of wisdom, hear 
Major General William R Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, U S Army 
“Let’s not underestimate the courage 
and common sense of returned serv- 
ice men Be natural, friendly, and 
normally glad to see them Welcome 
them home Encourage them to talk 
about their experiences Genuine 
respect and affection will do more 
than all studied efforts to heal the 
hurts of the human spirit ” 



^Thomas R Marshall, Vice President under Wilson, was a great 
admirer of the President One of the books Mai shall wrote was dedicated 
“To President Woodrow Wilson from his only Vice ” —el Edgar 

An Army lieutenant and his bride \ ere toasted by friends before the 
officer sailed I ifting his glass to his pretty wife, the officer smiled, ‘ This is 
the only time I am leaving my future behind me ” — j>id Ascherm Cardan 

When the late Cardinal Gibbons and Jacob Epstein, merchant and 
philanthropist, met one evening Mr Epstein beamed, “How are you, 

Your Eminence^” “As well as can be expected, ’ the Cardinal replied, 

‘ but I’m 8o, you know, and my Heavenly Father may call me any time ” 

‘Don’t worry about that,” the merchant replied ‘ Our Heavenly 
Father is a good businessman, He isn’t going to call any gilt-edged bond 
at 8o ” — Contributed by Harold Duane lacobi 

31^ In A RING which Paul Lukas gave his wife, Daisy, on their i6th wed- 
ding anniversary, are inscribed these words “For service far beyond the 
line of duty ” — Walter WmcheU 
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CondensecJ from the book “The 
Predicament of Modem Man” 

+ # 
D Elton Trueblood 

Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
Stanford University 

T he chief problems we face to 
day are not the problems of the 
war, great as these are The 
war is only a symptom of the sickness 
of our civilization 
The most urgent problem of our 
time is tht spiritual problem, and 
unless it is solved, civilization will 
fail, indeed, wt alieady have a fore 
tiste of tint failure in many parts oi 
the world 

The Nazi creed presents a new 
conception of civilization It is the 
supposition, adsanced with fanatic 
zeil, that civilization consists pri- 
marily in material achievements and 
can reach its goal without ethical 
considerations It accents power, au 
thority and obedience, denies human 
equality and the worth of the 
individual 

\s he faces this assumption, the 
oidinary American is curiously help 
less He does not like Hitler’s creed, 
but he has very little notion of what 
to do about it, except in a military 
way He mumbles something about 
democracy, but he seldom examines 
the moral grounds that make democ 
racy possible He has no Imng faith 
to put in the place of the heretical 
/One that the Nazis sc vigorously 
preach 


111 \\« stern \sk heiiexi liu light 

thin; s - hut with no < nllnisi isin Hit 
Na/is ill the wioiig things 

witii tunfi /< il 

It IS generally agreed throughout 
most of the Western World that 
human individuality is precious and 
that things must be used for the sake 
of man rather than man for the sake 
of things We hold that there is no 
favored race and no nation which 
ought to be dominant It is generally 
agreed among us that war is a sorry 
necessity at best, always a means to 
an end, and that the end is peace 
This clustei of beliefs is our ethic 

\et the fearful aspect of the present 
situation IS that those who have 
inherited the major tradition of the 
West now have an ethic without a 
religion^ whereas they are challenged by 
millions who have a religion without an 
ethic We shall win the war, because 
wc have the preponderance of men 
and resources, but ve should be 
gullible indeed if we supposed that 
mere military victory would end the 
powerful threat of the faith which is 
proposed as a successor to the religion 
of the West 

The only practical alternative to 
an evil faith is a better faith Though 
this is the lesson of history, we are 
now trying the utterly precarious 
experiment of attempting to main- 
tain our culture by loyalty to the 
Christian ethic without a correspond- 
ing faith in the Christian religion 
that oroduced it 
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In a word, ours is a cta-Jhwer 
etmlizflUon Beautiful as cut flowers 
may be, they will eventually die be- 
cause they are severed from their 
Bustammg roots We are trying to 
maintain the dignity of the individual 
apart from the deep faith that every 
man is made in God’s image 
t. In our public schools we teach 
children al^ut our s>stem of distri- 
bution, but we make almost no effort 
to give them a living knowledge of 
the spiritual sources of our civiliza- 
tion The teacher may tell about 
Nero, but she must not tell about his 
distinguished contemporarv, St Paul 
In oui univeisities hundreds of young 
men devote themselvt s to engineering 
as against one devoting himself to 
theology 

Distinguished men of letters have 
recentlv asserted their conviction that 
the only thing which can save our 
saggmg culture is a revival of religious 
faith \ et many of these men make no 
contact whatever with organizations 
in their own communiUcs dedicated 
to the nourishment of that faith 
Countless others who would resent 
being considered irreligious reject the 
practice of p-roup religion 1 have 
my own religion,” they say 

When we think of the awful need 
of humanity at this hour, indeed it 
may seem almost grotesque to turn to 
the church for help, for most of the 
popular criticisms of the church are 
justified It has hypocrites, and it is 
weak when it ought to be strong 
But vague religiosity is really the only 
alternaUve to the church that our 
present culture offers Loyal identifi- 
cation with ^hc church may have 
difficulties, but the alternative posi- 
tion toay have more 


Theoretically it is possible to be a 
good man without participating m 
the life of a rehgious community, but 
the difficulties arc enormous We 
know what we ought to do, but we 
need reminders, we believe in a 
moral order, but we need inspiration 
and fellowship We need to participate 
in something bi^^er than we are The 
person who says so proudly that he 
has his own religion and consequently 
has no need of the church is commit- 
ting what has been well called “the 
angelic fallacy ” If we were angels, we 
might not need artificial help, but, 
being mtn, we noimally do need it 

By participation, an isolated indi- 
vidual IS partly lifted above himself, 
not only l^cause he may, in a group, 
bt more recipient of God’s help, but 
also because he there shares in the 
distilled wisdom of our race Week 
after week he hears the reading of 
great classics, such as the Psalms or 
the parables — and the reading can 
hardly be so poor as to spoil utterly 
the noble words He shaies in ancient 
hymns that weak men like himself 
have used for gtnciations He may 
still find that his highest experiences 
come to him as he walks alone with 
his dog, but these experiences are the 
more likely if he walks with the rich- 
ness of memory that participation 
m the icligious communitv makes 
possible 

Poor and weak as it is the church 
makes vital contributions that other- 
wise the world may lose and that men 
have actually lost in some areas The 
great testimonies, which it is the 
mission of the church to make and 
without which human life would be 
even more savage and degraded than 
It now IS, are many, but four are of 
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paramount importance in the recon- 
struction of civilization 

The first is that of equality before God 
Because every man, whatever his 
color, his knowledge or his financial 
standing, is a child of God, there is a 
profound level at which men ai;e 
equal They are not equal in that tht y 
hayp the same powers, but they are 
rqual in that each is equally account- 
able each IS equally subject to the 
moral law 

The second great testimony is the testi- 
mony for peace It is sad truth that wars 
have raged intermittently in Chris- 
tendom, but the Christian faith has 
never failed to deplore them Given 
the inventions of our day, life might 
even wo»'se if there were not the 
leavening influence for peace which 
shows Itself in the lenewed determi- 
nation, on the pait of millions, to tiy 
to make a woild in which wai is no 
longer recurrent The point to re- 
member IS that these millions are 
\oicmg a conviction which it has 
been the role of the chuich to fostci 
for centuries I he woi Id is 1 )ad enough 
with the leaven it is frightening to 
contemplate what it might beeome 
without the leaven 

The third great testimony of the church 
IS that of universality Man is naturally 
divisive and would be more so were 
there not a conscious fostering of the 
principle of csseniial oneness Our 
faith has never fully succeeded m 
bringing together men of various 
nations and races as one family con- 
scious of their common origin and 
destiny, but it has never ceased to 
preach that this is the true way We 
have denied this m practice by racial 
discrimination, and in other ways, 
but the Christian faith has been 
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always at work, so that we cannot 
contemplate these things with com- 
placency 

The fourth great testimony is that of 
renunciation of worldly pride The church 
has sometimes aped the world m the 
honor it gives to its “dignitaries 
But the fact remains that the Gospel 
continues to be the chief antidote to 
the cult of power which has been the 
worst scourge of our disti aught cen- 
tury If It did nothing else but keep 
ali\e in the world the notion that 
humble service is better than strut- 
ting power, wise men would support 
and foster the church with all the 
strength at thtir command 

I he admitted impeifeclion of our 
present churches docs noi absolve a 
mail who cares about civilization 
fiom seeking to join m the kind of 
group action that will help to con- 
st ivc what cannot be conserved m 
any other way It is not enough to 
oppose iht JSi izis’ new paganism by 
mere individual moralizing about 
libeity and humanity Such moraliz- 
ing IS almost as meffectivf as an 
umbiella m a torn ido The only way 
we can ovcicome the Nazi challenge 
IS by the discoverv of a sufficient 
faith, something that can set our souls 
on fire What, in historical experi- 
ence, has most often been able to do 
ihis^ It is that often criticized organ- 
ization we call the church Without 
It we might long ago have been sub- 
merged With It we may yet save 
civilization Ihe rock on which the 
church IS built often appears to be 
weather-beaten rubble, because it is 
all mixed with human frailty, but the 
lesson of history is a continual verifi- 
cation of the judgment that the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against it 
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Amencans dmCt like cartels — but other natums io^ 
and we shall have to adjust our thinking to the facts 



Milo Perkins 


andWIiatSliallV^ 
Do About Tfiem? 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 


Former Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare 


B usinessmen of several foreign na- 
I tions have already decided 
that competition in interna- 
tional trade is dead and that they will 
conduct a large part of their foreign 
trade after the war through cartels 
Their governments will support them 
This fact will not only affect every 
American who docs business abroad 
but will deeply influence the domes- 
tic economy of the United States 
Most Americans don’t like it Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, former Secretary Hull 
and Eric Johnston, among other lead- 
ers, have denounced cartels We 
Americans still believe in free mar- 
kets, and distrust big combinations of 
industrial power which parcel out 
countries to their members on a 
monopoly basis But it will do us little 
good simply to wave our arms in 
righteous indignation If we are not 
to be outsmarted and outgeneraled 
we must face the facts as to what 
cartels arc, why they are, and what 
they do Then we may be able to dc- 
ade on a workable American policy 
An international cartel might be 
described as a world-wide trust or 
monopoly It is an agreement among 
producers in various countries for 
joint action to achieve stability in a 


given industry Sometimes this means 
raising prices and trying to hold them 
up, sometimes it means trying to 
avoid a price collapse All cartels are in 
business to keep prices at levels which 
could not be held if free competition 
existed 

In 1939 there were 179 world-wide 
cartel arrangements American firms 
participated in 109 There were for- 
eign cartels in which no American 
firms participated directly but which 
covered commcxlities we needed to 
import, such as rubber, tea, quinine, 
tin, nickel and industrial diamonds, 
and there were cartels in which Amer- 
ican firms joined, in chemicals, plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals, electric lamps, 
photographic materials, aluminum, 
magnesium and other metals 

Cartels use many and ingenious 
devices to stabilize prices Sometimes 
they do outright price-fixing Some- 
times they divide markets into speci- 
fied sales areas “You let me have 
Europe to myself and I’ll let you have 
the United States They may limit 
each member company’s production 
to keep prices in line (Members have 
been fined for exceeding their quotas, 
the amount of the fine being distrib- 
uted among the other compames The 
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German steel industry, for example, 
paid a fine of some $10,000,000 in one 
year during the 1930’s while it was 
produemg more than its cartel alloca- 
tion permitted ) 

Cartel members often swap patents 
and techmeal processes This gives 
each member a pool of scientific 
knowledge much bigger than it could 
command by itself Moreover, patent 
arrangements usually protect Ameri- 
can companies from foreign competi- 
tion in the United States market — 
and frequently from domestic com- 
petition too, because their American 
rivals don’t hold the necessary patents 

Such patent agreements can lead 
to gross abuses An arrangement 
among American, British and Ger- 
man chemical companies made pos- 
sible the sale of the same plastic 
material to commercial moldcrs at 
85 cents a pound and to dental 
laboratories at $45 a pound Interna- 
tional patent agreements may also 
endanger our military security, as did 
those which rest icted magnesium 
production in this country to protect 
the market for aluminum However, 
our American bombers over Germany 
use loo-octane gas, synthetic rubber 
tires, and synthetic toluene explo- 
sives, all based on German patents 
acquired in a deal made in 1929 

We know that 1^ goods moved as 
freely among countries as they now 
move among our 48 states the woild 
would have more production, more 
employment and higher living stand- 
ards If all governments encouiaged 
open competition and did away with 
restrictive trade devices such as ex- 
port and import quotas and blocked 
currencies, American business could 
give a good account of itself in inter- 
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national trade, despite its higher wage 
levels Why, then, shouldn’t we sim- 
ply legislafte that no American firm 
shall have anything to do with ^ 
carteP 

The answer is Because American 
business even at its strongest is rela- 
tively helpless against the competition 
of well-organized foreign businesses 
supported by the power of their govern- 
ments 

For our government is the only 
government in the world actively op- 
posed to centralized controls over 
foreign trade 

Take a look a^ the world scene 
Obviously the Russian government 
monopolies are much more at home 
in a cartelized world than in a world 
of fiec competition And the car^^el- 
ized control of industry is an easy, 
stable way of doing business in a 
semiclosed economy like Britain’s 
Small countries like Belgium and 
Holland and Switzerland are forced 
to use cartels once the big powers 
use them 

Even weak nations, if they lesort to 
quotas and blocked currencies, can 
lick strong American companies op- 
erating m then countries on a com- 
petitive basis They can even estab- 
lish cartels b> government decree in 
which American exporters have to 
take part unless they pull out of these 
nations’ markets altogether For in- 
stance, several Latm-Amencan and 
European countries before the wai 
set up caitels for the oil business 
Here’s how its done The govern- 
ment sponsors *1 company of its own, 
and then calls in the privately owned 
foieign companies and tells them that 
It wishes Its company to get a certain 
percentage of the business at what 
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amounts to a govenunent-approved 
price It suggests that all these com- 
panies agree as to the percentage of 
t)ie business each will get If the 
American company doesn’t join in 
such an agreement, it doesn’t do 
business in that country 
Our State Department is unlikely 
to brmg any real pressure to bear to 
break up such arrangements It prob- 
ably would regard any such move as 
interference with the other country’s 
internal policy And no American 
firm is strong enough to buck such 
arrangements by itself The only 
alternative is to pull out — and our 
need for foreign markets won’t allow 
that to happen very often 

The world supply of many goods is 
bound to exceed the effective demand 
as soon as we get beyond the ‘‘catch- 
up” period after the war New syn- 
thetic and substitute products will 
be competing with natural products 
Rubber is an outstanding example 
When heavy surpluses reappear, pro- 
ducing countries will call for stabi- 
lized marketing operations to avoid 
bankruptcv, and the United Nations 
will be likely to resort to government- 
sponsored cartels as one of several 
stabilizing mechanisms If by that 
time we have entered a United Na- 
tions organization to keep the peace, 
there will be large economic areas 
where we shall want to collaborate 
with other member nations on world- 
wide marketing problems To do 
otherwise would be to engage in eco- 
nomic warfare against our present 
^les So here again the pressure of 
mcumstances will tend to make us accept 
f cartels became o^her nations accept them 
Howe /er, American firms have 
jomed cartds in the past less to get 


foreign business than to keep compeN 
itive foreign products out of the nch 
American maiket Cartel agreements 
have frequently fenced m that market 
more effectively than apy tariff For 
instance, the agreement between Du 
Pont and Britain’s Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries has been the equivalent 
of a prohibitive tariff on a long iKt of 
British chemicals in the United States 
(and vice versa) A sizable part of 
American business will want to join 
cartels after the war to protect its 
domestic market, and popular opin- 
ion will back such a move exactly as 
it has backed the imposition of high 
American tariffs For as a people we 
are still under the delusion that the 
way to be prosperous is to sell as 
much as we can abroad and to buy as 
little as we can from abroad 
Already we Americans have gone 
a lot further toward giving up free 
competition here at home than most 
€)t us realize Not only does our tariff 
shut out foreign goods to prevent 
price-cutting from abroad in our 
home markets but our patent laws 
underwrite monopoly most effec- 
tively in the fields where science has 
made itj> greatest progress Under the 
Miller-Tydings Act, manufacturers 
and retailers can now act jointlv to 
control sales prices of items such as 
food and drugs This is in effect an 
abrogation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in a segment of the econ- 
omy that affects the cost of living for 
every consumer Oil is now produced 
under strict proration to prevent the 
waste of a vital national resource 
And our labor and agricultural legis- 
lation protects millions of Americans 
from the strictest competition 
Nowhere is the trend clearer than 
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m agnculture The same fluid milk 
sells today in the New York City 
milkshed at a dozen different prices, 
all supported by law and all designed 
to mate us pay about twice as much 
for bottled milk as processors pay for 
the same milk to manufacture into 
cheese, butter or ice cream This is a 
neat domestic cartel for a selected 
group of farmers The last OPA act 
included an extraordinary provision 
— which won the support of both 
parties — guaranteeing American 
faimers 90 percent of “parity price,’* 
or more, for most of their crops for 
two years after the official proclama- 
tion of peace Our farmers may thus 
be spared the rigors of competition 
for four or five years after the Axis 
folds — even though this costs the 
rest of the country several billion 
dollars a year 

We Americans are also parties to 
international price stabilization agree- 
ments on such imported agricultural 
commodities as sugar and coffee We 
promoted the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement of 1940 to help the Latin- 
American countries market one of 
their mam crops at a profit Inciden- 
tally, wholesale prices now are nearly 
double what they were in 1939 

All this does not mean Aat the 
proponents of free enterprise should 
abandon their battle But it does 
mean that it’s time to rearrange the 
line of battle to take account of actual 
circumstances It’s time for us to 
make our foreign-trade policy fit the 
realities of an era which has already 
gone a long way toward cartelization 

No one can suggest with finality 
what our eventusd pohey towa^ d 
cartels should be If the United Na- 
tions build an effective organization 


for keeping the peace, an atmosphere 
for genuine international cooperation 
on economic matters will be created 
If, however, the world drifts into great 
regions, more or less self-sufficient, 
there may be little chance for real 
collaboration on a world-wide basis 

We may, therefore, want Our busi- 
nessmen to work with the business- 
men of other nations in certain car* 
tels, or we may be forced to build 
great combines of our own as offsets 
to Russian and Bi itish combines 
Events themselves will have to deter- 
mine our final course 

In the meantime, these preliminary 
steps and principles seem to make 
sense 

1 American business firms should 
be required by law^ to register pro- 
posed international cartel agreements 
with our State Depaitment All 
agreements should be made available 
to Congress and to the public, unless 
military security dictates otherwise 
Such exposure to critical public view 
would eliminate some of the cartels* 
more restrictive practices 

2 There should be a Board of In- 
ternational Trade within the State 
Department, empowered to approve 
or disapprove all cartel registrations 
Legislation should set up broad prin- 
ciples to guide this board in its deci- 
sions, including consideration of our 
military security, our foreign pohey, 
and the effect of any agreement on 
the volume of our international trade, 
on prices, on the status of labor in the 
industry, and on our domestic econ- 
omy The Board would have to reach 
Its decisions quickly Most business 
firms in other countries will not be 
subject to these restrictions Annual 
reports on the functionmg of the car- 
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tels made by American member firms 
should be required, and the Board 
Itself should review regularly all ap- 
proved cartel arrangements for their 
effect in operation It should submit 
its own annual report to Congress 
Sometimes it will be necessarv to re- 
voke or modify the previous approval 
of cartel arrangements, but so long as 
Board approval is m effect, any Amer- 
ican firm participating in approved 
cartels should be granted immunity 
from prosecution under our antitrust 
laws, provided they operate within 
the framework of the specific approval 
granted them 

3 We may want to make, is we 
have in the past, mtei national agree- 
ments to meet problems of chionic 
oversupply — in wheat, sugar and 
coffee, for example, or in metals W c 
mav also want to use these agi ce- 
ments to conserve, on an intei na- 
tional scale, the natural resources of 
important raw materials The recent 
Anglo-Amei lean Oil Agreement, 
which provides for international co 
operation in the development and 
marketing of petroleum products, is 
a good example 


There is no single, easy answer to 
the cartel problem Some kinds of for- 
eign trade are best suited to competi- 
tive enterprise — like automobiles, 
textiles, and manufactured consum- 
ers’ goods m which there is considera- 
ble variation in quality Others can 
be handled better by cooperation 
among countries — raw mater als 
like sugar, coffee, petroleum, certain 
metals and probably rubber 

We should piepare for any eventu- 
ality, however International diplo- 
macy, military security, and eco- 
nomic policy are no longer separate, 
we must integrate them into a vigor- 
ous cohesive foreign policy if our 
leadership in the modern world 1 ^ to 
be alert and effective 

With our major foreign competi- 
tors m world markets alre idy operat- 
ing as closed economics — or moving 
rapidly in that direction — we are 
likely to find free competition in 
many fields as obsolete after the war 
as a Model T Ford Wheie we cannot 
eliminate cartels, we must gradually 
perfect ways to make them into in- 
struments which will seive the public 
interest 



To All Friends to Whom I Otve Letters 

Affixing a stamp to a letter always thrills me I am sending to someone a 
small fragment of myself, and commanding my government’s coopera 
tion Diopping the letter into a postbox is even more stirring, for L krow 
that It IS about to ignore space and bridge distance It may be an ambassa- 
dor empowered to reach agreements, or an arbiter to dispel misunder- 
standings, or a confidential messenger to whisper secrets There is such 
power in that folded bit of paper that my fingers relax their hold linger- 
ingly, so I may gam the full flavor of the act 

Mailmg a letter, in fact, so thrills me that I wish I could ever find the 

time to write one — Burges Jahnson us The Saturday Revtew of Ltterature 




By Paul de Krui/ 


A dread heart infection, formerly fatal in 97 out 
of 100 cases, responds to a treatment pioneered 
by a group at Brooklyn's Jewish Hospital 


B acterial endocarditis, an infec- 
I tion of the heart, has until now 
been the most surely deadly of 
aU microbic maladies It has killed 97 
out of every 100 persons it attacked, 
and the few who surv ived have seemed 
saved only by some freakish whim of 
nature It is estimated that endocar- 
ditis murders at least 10,000 Ameri- 
cans annually 

In the past year certain men of 
medicine have thrown this death 
march into reverse, they bring hope 
of recovery to 80 out of every 100 
victims And this death-fighting vic- 
tory means a better chance for life for 
nearly 1,000,000 Americans in vari- 
ous stages of rheumatic heart disease, 
for It is chiefly these people who are 
threatened by endocarditis Iheir 
rheumatic condition doesn’t have to 
be active, bacterial endocarditis may 
aim Its murderous blow at tne scaried 
valves of hearts that have long ago 
recovered from rheumatic trouble 
While a variety of germs may 
cause endocarditis, by far the most 
frequent murderer is the green strep- 
tococcus, one of the strangest crea- 
tures in the rogues’ gallery of the 
microbe hunters The green strep- 
tococcus is ordinarily a gentle crea- 
ture It lives innocently m the mouths 
of nearly all human beings, harm- 
lessly minding its own ot^ure mi- 


crobe business Even when it gets 
into the blood circulation, as it some- 
times does after the pulling of a tooth, 
or from infected tonsils or sinuses, it 
does not harm at all — if the person’s 
heart is healthy But let this gentle 
germ light on the damaged or scarred 
valves of a rheumatic heart, and it 
becomes an implacable assassin 
1 he microbe guards itself cleverly 
from medical attack by burrowing 
into those valves and covering itseff 
with a cauliflowerlikc vegetation of 
clotted blood In this evil nest it 
grows and swarms, seemingly out of 
reach of any curative strum or chemi- 
cal Then it sallies out into the blood 
It not only wrecks the heart by at- 
tacking the delicdte valves but it 
causes deadly mischief all over the 
human body Bits of blood clot from 
the heart valves detach themselves, 
swirl through the circulating blood, 
and lodge in arteries of the brain, the 
kidneys, the eyes, the skin, the lungs 
and the heart itself This blocking of 
the arteries, called embolism, devital- 
izes one part of the body after another 
In the early stages of this inexora- 
ble murder the sufferers may simply 
feel very tired and strangely sleepy 
They have low fevers and feel grippy, 
and their doctors may think they’re 
suffering early tuberculosis, or ty- 
phoid, or malana, or rheumatic fever, 
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or any of a dozen different diseases 
Then little red spots come out on 
their bodies, and little hemorrhages, 
looking like splinters, appeal under 
the nails of toes and tingers 

Doctors can diagnose the ailment 
early by testing the blood for the 
presence of the green streptococcus 
But — until now — when they have 
found It, they have been faced with 
the tragic task of telling the patient’s 
family that the situation is desperate, 
almost hopeless 

More than ^o years ago Dr Eman- 
uel Libman of New York wrote the 
classic description of this dread sick- 
ness After thit, death fighters tiied 
every weapon in their medical arsenal 
— serums, arsenicils, transfusions, 
fever treatment — all in vi n In the 
late 1930’s came i hint of hope from 
the new sulfas A few cures weie 
registered, but not enough to den< the 
endocarditis death rate 

Then in 1943 penicillin entered the 
battle High hopes were held because 
this new wonder drug was not onlv 
powerful but marvelously safe "^et, 
after what seamed to be thorough 
testing, a committee of the National 
Research Council published gloomy 
news Of 1 7 cases of bacterial endo- 
carditis treated with penicillin four 
were dead, ten showed no appreciable 
improvement, and two of the three 
who had seemed to get a bit better 
relapsed soon after the treatment wa* 
discontinued It was officially de- 
cided to break ofi* the battle for the 
time being, because penicillin was still 
so scarce and so badly needed for sav- 
ing the wounded of our armed forces 

This negative report was published 
in The "Journal of the American Medical 
on August 28, 1 943, and this 
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is a date to be particularly remem- 
bered On August 27, the day before, 
Dr Leo Loewe and his associates 
in the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn 
stood by the bedside of a 34-year-old 
man far gone with bactei lal endocar- 
ditis For more than six months they 
had fought a losing battle to save 
his life They’d tried huge doses of 
sulfas, and added artificial fever, ^ but 
in vain Then to the sulfa treatments 
they’d added the drug heparin, 
which acts to slow the clotting of the 
blood They’d hoped that heparin 
might act upon those blood clot vege- 
tations on the man’s heart valves, 
exposing the green streptococcus to 
the sulfa-magie Then in June they’d 
combined moderate doses of penicil- 
lin with heparin and still they were 

baffled 

As death-nghtt rs the Brookl> n doc- 
tors stood with their backs to the wall 
\nd so Dr Loewe took drastic action 
He had been using what was consid- 
ered an brthodox daily dose of peni- 
cillin, little more than 40,000 units 
Now, since the patient was so far 
along the road to death, he derided 
to risk enormous doses 

1 he Brooklyn physicians began 
giMng the dying man five times the 
orthodox dose of penicillin — 200,000 
units daily, combined with heparin 
injections eve*'y other day From a 
large flask above the man’s bed a 
continuous flow of penicillin dripped 
for 14 days and nights into a vein in 
the region of his wrist The needle in- 
serted in his vein was held m place 
by a strip of adhesive tape The man 
could move his hand freely, and it 
was remarkable how this continuous 
injection was no bother to him, wak- 
ing or sleeping 
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The green streptococcus vanished 
from the patient’s blood during this 
treatment But after the treatment 
was stopped, the man relapsed Then, 
after a second course of 200 000 units 
daily, the e^ microbe disappeared 
for good This man, who’d beep 
marked for death, is alive and m 
cx^llent health today 
On August 28, 1943, the very day 
the Government thumbs-down on 
pemcillin for endocarditis was pub- 
lished, a 5Q-year-old woman was 
brought to the Jewish Hospital in 
Brooklyn She was in coma, paralyzed 
from blood clots blocking blood ves- 
sels of her brain She was at the brink 
of death — moribund is the medical 
word for her condition 
Dr Loewe and his co-workers at 
once began the massive ptnicillin- 
plus-heparin treatment, and kept it 
up for 13 days The second day this 
woman sat up in bed Within two 
weeks she was free of her infection 
Pve just talked to this historic 
woman A year and a half aftci she 
was brought to the hospital, so sure to 
die, she is alive, strong and working 
She told me she had read a news- 
paper statement by a high Govern- 
ment authority that, while penicillin 
is a remarkable medicine, it couldn t 
be expected to raise people from the 
dead *‘But penicillin made me as 
good as sit up in my coffin, and I’m 
resurrected,” she said And I wish 
you could have seen her smile 
By the end of 1943, Leo Loewe and 
his co-workers, Drs Philip Rosenblatt 
and Harry J Greene and their tech- 
nical assistant, Mortimer Russell, 
were ready to make their scientific 
report of seven consecutive, unseUcted 
cases of bacterial endocarditis who 


had recovered after the new treats 
ment This was published in Ttg * 
Journal of the American Medical Assoaa^^ 
Hon in January 1944 The Nationeil 
Research C ouncil decided to restudy 
the effect of penicillin upon the dis- 
ease 

Now to the Jewish Hospital m 
Brooklyn came a parade, in ambu- 
lances, on stretchers, of victims of 
endocarditis Many of them were in 
pitiful condition Some were already 
suffering congestive heart failure, so 
that it was risking immediate death 
even to begin to treat them 

Dr Loewe and his co-workers 
turned none of them away They 
knew that the inevitable deaths of 
some of the far gone might tend to dis- 
credit their work, but they tried their 
new method anyway In his report m 
The Canadian Medical Association Jour- 
nal, in January 1945, Di Loewe thus 
defended his boldness ‘^Despite the 
precarious manifestations of many of 
the afflicted we had no choice 
since lefusal was tantamount to the 
imposition of a death sentence ” 
lo put It bluntly, he didn’t care 
about a fine show of statistics, he just 
wanted to save lives 

From the very start of this life- 
saving adventure the Brooklyn doc- 
tors had a nonmedical co-worker 
without whom they would have been 
helpless This was John L Smith, 
vice-president of the Charles Pfizer 
Company of Brooklyn This firm was 
one of the first to engage in penicillin 
research in America and to pioneer 
large-scale production in fermenta- 
tion vats Smith fut nished the penicil- 
lin for the new treatment After the 
report of the recovery of those first 
seven cases, the National Research 
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Council added a certain amount of 
pienicillin to the quantities the Pfizer 
Company wa^ giving — free — to Dr 
Loewe and his co-workers, as well as 
to other doctors who were now be- 
ginning to join the hopeful battle 

Mr Smith stood at the bedside of 
virtually every one of these victims 
whose lives had been saved by the 
new treatment Day after day he went 
back and told the Pfizer scientists, en- 
gineers and workmen of the lives their 
skill and devotion had saved “They 
were all thrilled, and their knowing 
they were saving those lives has been 
a major factor in our tremendous in- 
crease in penicillin production ’ re- 
poi ts Mr Smith 

When you remember the large pro- 
poition of the far-gone foilorn who 
came to the Jewish Flospital grasping 
at a straw for life, it’s no wonder that 
Dr Loewe and his associates had to 
record failures among their growing 
number of fantastic pemcillin-hep'irin 
successes In their second report, to 
taling 54 cases, the Brooklyn death- 
fighters recorded 13 fatal treatment 
failures, one reinfection, and three 
deaths from heart failure after the 
victims had been absolutely sterilized 
of all trace of the green streptococcus, 
as proved by autopsy Of the 1 3 peo- 
ple who died in spite of the treatment, 
ten could not be saved because their 
hearts were too far gone, 01 the 
blood vessels of their brains were 
blocked by embolisms, or there was 
a profound wasting of their tissues, 
or terminal pneumonia Only three 
deaths were due to infection with a 
green streptococcus resistant to pen- 
icillin 

Dr I oewe and his associates found 
that the longer the evil green strep- 
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tococcus had been gnawing at the 
heart valves of the victims, the longer 
they had to treat them, and the larger 
they had to make the doses As of to- 
day, when the recovery rate for unse 
lected cases (from eaily to far-gone 
desperate) is exceeding 80 out of 
every 100, most patients are treated 
continuously for at least five weeks 
with as much as 1,000,000 or more 
units of penicillin daily, plus heparin 

Heparin, unlike penicillin, is a two- 
edged sword, if It s given in excessive 
doses, hemorrhages and even deaths 
may occur However Drs Loewe and 
Rosenblatt, with the cooperation of 
E H Bobst ind Dr R D Shaner, of 
Roche-Oiganon, Inc , another phar- 
maceutic 'll concern, have developed 
a safe way of administering the drug 
1 hey dissoh e it in gelatin, acetic acid 
and dextrose, a medium invented by 
Dr George Pitkin Injected in this 
form It is absorbed very slowly and 
safely 

Dr Walter S Priest and his asso 
ciates at Wesley Hospital, Chicago, 
Dr M H Dawson and his co work 
ers at Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, and Dr Ward J MacNeal and 
his co workers at Post Graduate Hos 
pital, New \ork, have all confirmed 
penicillin’s power against this most 
dread of all infections of the heart 
•Tests of massive doses of penicillin 
with and without heparin, are being 
conducted in a growing number of 
hospitals 

On December i, 1944, the Na 
tional Research Council included 
subacute bacterial endocarditis m the 
list of diseases to be treated by peni 
cilhn when the infection is due to sus 
ceptible microbes — which includes 
the vast majority of all endocarditis 
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cases And now our death-fighters 
have the weapons with which to Work 
Nearly a score of chenucal and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers have suc- 
ceeded m increasing production of 
peniciUm so ^arply that the price to 
the Government per 100,000 unit; 
has tumbled m the past year from S20 
to 85 cents 

Now that the power of the new 
treatment for bacterial endocarditis 
has been established, physicians will 
be more alert to detect the affiiction. 


by taking blood cultures when it first 
hits They can feel confident that 
when bactenal endocarditis is de- 
tected Within three months of its onset 
and before the heart valves are too 
grievously damaged, and if the mi- 
crobes are sensitive to penicillin, as 
the great majority of them are, then 
recovery may be expected in virtually 
every case 

Two years ago victims of this dis- 
ease had only three chances out of 
100 to remain alive* 


G)ping with the Public 

^ FHe buzzard had turned Chicago’s Michigan Avenue into a pedes- 
trian hazard of churned-up slush A pretty > oung thing, standing irreso- 
lutely at the crossing, extended a dainty foot and as hastily withdrew it 
The big Irish traffic cop regarded her sympathetically It took but a 
minute to blow his whistle, stride to the curb, gathei her up in his arms, 
and deposit her carefury on the other side Whereupon the young lady, 
her eyes blazing, slapped him — hard Without a word he once more 
swept her from her feet and bore her, kickii g, back to her original 
position Then he released the traffic — Contributed by I C Graham 

^ It happened on New York’s Fifth Avenue A girl with her arms full of 
bundles went up to a cop and said a few words to him He promptly look 
her packages, and while he held them, she straightened the seams of her 
stockings Faking back her bundles, she thanked the cop and departed 
When she was a few paces away, he said, ‘ Yep, that’s belter * Then he 
blew his whistle, and traffic rolled again — w D m Colliers 


Down to Brass Tacks 


„^coo«Dwo to unofficial sources, a new synphfied income- 
tax form contains only four lines 


1 What was your income for the ycar^* 
S What were your expenses^ 

3 How much have you left? 

4 Send It m 


— TAe w 





Condensed from Life 
David Cort 


F ield M^rshai Gen- 
eral Karl Rudolf 
Gcrd von Rund- 
stedt, commander of the 
Geiman armies in the 
west, IS the last and by 
far the greatest of the 
Prussian masters who almost won the 
woild for Hitler He is as cold, func- 
tional and misked as a pillbox And 
he knots in his own person all the 
crucial clues to the Germ in Army, 
the Nazi stale and the present under- 
cover fight for power in Germanv is 
w ell as an omen of the next war He is 
a useful man to examine 

In June, when the invasion struck, 
he was in command on the western 
front When St I o and Caen weie 
falling, he advised withdrawal to 
the line of the Seine Hitler ovei ruled 
him \^on Rundstedt was dismissed 
for ‘special duties” away from the 
front Rumors of a plot ag iinst Hitler 
piomptly filled the air and behind 
them, even moie faintly, was breathed 
the name of von Rundstedt Sud- 
denly there came the story of the 
bomb explosion at Berchtesgaden 
But von Rundstedt was not ar- 
rested Instead, he was named co- 
chaiiman of the Wehrmacht Court of 
Honor which handed the plotters 
over to a Nazi people’s couit to be 
tried for treason The plotteis in- 
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To understand German 
plans for World War HI, 
consider von Rundstedt, 
who almost won World 
War II for Hitler 

eluded at least two Ox his 
old friends, Field Mar 
shal von Witzlcben and 
C olonel General Ludyvig 
^ Beck chief of staff until 
1938 Thus there came 
aliout the unprecedented 
and, to Gcimans, shocking spectacle 
of d Piussian field marshal being 
gaiiotcd in cnilian clothes in public 
No break appeared then in the 
inscrutability ol Geid von Rund 
sU dt The dead men nad broken the 
sacred liw of the Prussian officer 
coips, thev had failed, they had been 
caught The army washed them out 
and they undei stood But they had 
not died for nothing T hey had blasted 
into the open the enormous schism 
between Hitler and the Prussian ofli 
ceis who own the Germ in Army 
Had they succeeded, their course 
probably would have been to seek 
negotiated peace that would leave 
Geiinany and their caste strong 
enough for another comeback Smee 
they failed, their purpose became — 
as von Rundstedt’s behavior showed 
— to pm the coming defeat on tht 
Nazis Thus the honor of the army 
(meaning its officer corps) would be 
preserved for the next war The 
Prussians certainly do not plan to 
destroy Germany by an eidless guei 
rilla warfare And if they try again 








to take power from the Nazis, the 
falling finger to give the signal will 
probably be that of the mysterious 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt 
The mystery surrounding von 
Rundstedt ind the other generals of 
his caste comes from the tribal tabqp 
among the aristocratic Prussians 
ig^inst being conspicuous Their 
compressed lips and harsh, ascetic- 
looking faces come from their un- 
remitting effort to maintain this aloof- 
ntss, to suppress emotion They walk 
slowly and, despite the stiff backed 
jjosture, with relaxation It is almost 
unheard-of for them to be involved 
in public scandal, to marry for lo\e 
out of their class or to do anything 
spontaneous They alw ays w ear glo\ es, 
wear their hair short, never carry 
packages and seem to hold their 
monocles in place without effort, 
even when mounting i hoise They 
ire all agreed on a morality of scll- 
discipline, silence, toughness and of 
constant planning foi war 

The result has been the ablest and 
most cxclusise militaiy caste that 
the world has lately seen, numbering 
perhaps 5000 aristocrats from the 
lortheastern cornei of Germany 
They regard with disguised contempt 
the Nazis, most of the rest of Ger- 
many and civilians every wheie 
Von P undstedt’« importance is in 
direct proportion to his personal ob- 
scurity In 69 years there seem to ha\ e 
issued from the field marshal a great 
deal of silence and certain acts 
Of these latter the most spectacular 
were three The first was his direc- 
tion of the invasion of Poland, when 
his southern army group envelopied 
the Poles’ mam armies west of War- 
saw The second was the invasion of 


France by his central army groups 
which tore through to the Channel 
in II days and forced the Belgian 
surrender and the British Dunkirk 
This was the maneuver that seemed 
at the time to have won the war 

Yet of von Rundstedt’s activities 
during Its execution, only a few mo- 
ments have been reported He was 
seen standing on the bank of the 
Meuse, exposed to French machine- 
gun fire, watching Geiman detach- 
ments drowning in their rubber boats, 
but at last making good the crossing 
He stood there for some time, not 
speaking, watchiig the one all-es- 
sential opeiation, not liking the nsk 
of the blitzkrieg Imt taking it coldly 
and piecisely When the crossing 
was made he went away 

In the thud act, in the war against 
Russn, von Rundstedt commanded 
the southern aimv group, tiapped 
half an aimy at Uman then swung 
aiound Kiev and destroyed most of 
anothei armv 

On the iccord, he is a deadliei 
foe than any otliei Geiman general 
In personality he has a cci tain gloomy 
intcgntv His eyes appear to be al- 
wa\s wide open, like a turtle’s, his 
mouth IS long, grim, con ti oiled It 
IS e\ ident that von Rundstedt has no 
sense of guilt about anything, he is 
meitlv carrying to their apotheosis 
the triumph ©r tiagedy of forces 
gi eater than himself, and does not 
especially care whether he himself 
IS killed in course 

Gerd von Rundstedt’s family, orig- 
inally Swedish, can trace itself back 
to the 1 2th centifry and appeared 
five centuries later in what we now 
know as East Prussia, where the 
Slavs and Balts who survive as peas- 
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ants still kiss the sleeves of the lords 
and take off their shoes M^hen they 
enter the gie'it houses Von Rund- 
stedts served in the army of Frederick 
the Gre'it, and fouqht Napohon 
Gerd’s fathei loui2;ht Jb ranee in 1870 
and \vas commandei at the ciucial 
battle of Sedan His son, a corporal, 
was captured last yeai in Italy 
At the a£»e of 12, Gerd eni oiled 
in the sav iqc, anstocratic cadets’ 
school at Giosslichterfelde in 1887 
Ijnlike militiry schools elsevshcie, 
Iichterfelde did not tiain bovs for 
the aimy, it tinned them foi nar 
Thev wci e tausfht pi im ii il> to endui e 
pain, to lenn sell control, to root 
out self pit\, to rem iin calm alw lys 
Geid learned his lc^sons so well tint 
in 1940, rcpioac hed foi his cold hcai t, 
he said, ‘ C ert iml> we think cii lu sth 
of the d< id, but we do not niomn ’ 
In W orld W ai I, \ on Runclstcdt 
and his reofimcnt distins^uislud tlu 111- 
sclvcs in bittk U< won the Iron 
Cioss nid cnd< cl llic w ir is a in ijoi 
\\ hen the Gei m m mass ai in\ w is 
wiped out, the G<ncial StiH C oips 
was abolished and tlu cidet scluxils 
were closed all byordti of tin Alius, 
von Rimdstedt w is amonsf the Prus- 
sians who btt’an conspiimcf loi the 
next war Only amoncj these b irons 
from no theastein Germany is this 
done ihoioughly between wars 
Iht problem was not too difficult 
1 he victors were psvcholot’ically dis- 
armed by the “democratic” Weimar 
Republic The powci in Germany 
was kept, secietly, in the hands of the 
army as always What the army 
needed was a base of war spirit in the 
German people, to be drummed up 
by a political paity This the Nazis 
provided 


March 

By 1931, now a lieutenant general, 
von Rundstedt had become com- 
mander of th^. all-impoi tant Third 
Military District of Berlin At the 
critical point in modern Geiman 
politics he sat at the centci of action, 
holding all the ical power 

Chancclloi Br lining of the W^eimar 
Republic had two fatal plans at this 
moment One was to break up the 
estates of the Prussian aristocrats 
and give them to the peasants The 
other was to demolish the Stoim 
liooper lormations of the N i/is In 
stead, the ii my and the Nazis broke 
Bi uning 

BefoK the dismissal of Bi uning by 
PresicU nt \ on Hinde nbiiig, von R md 
sledt w IS the go between who brought 
togethei the git at politic il intnguei 
of the niny Genei il ' on Schleichei, 
and the ru \t c hancelloi von Papen 
Ihcieiipon von Rundstedt took the 
last step up md bee imc commande 
^ in ehiel of (yroup 1, which controlled 
the he u t ot (jei m my 

Soon iltc i Hitlei came into power 
Von Rundstedt, as a my chief in 
the Beilin nca, hid the n ilitaiv 
loice to stop the Nazis’ Sv^izuic of 
povvei He did not use it Obviously 
he ipd the gtneiils beluved t^ e\ 
could control Hitler and pud small 
attention to the Nazi ‘amis, which 
to them were just one more politi 
Clan’s mess of pottage Von Rund 
stedt howevei, deelincd to accept 
the Nazi leaders socially 

He w IS busy helping to re make the 
German Army C aim and resolute 
among the 111 -power fanatics and the 
tank fanatics he judged correcth 
that the infantry was still the queci 
of battles He increasea the arma 
ment of an infantry company to the 
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strength of an old-time regiment and 
increased its mobility 

There is silence, th^n, until Jan- 
uary 1938, when the hidden battle 
between the Nazis and the generals 
for control of the army came into the 
open Commander in Chief voy 
I ritsch called in 18 generals and told 
thegi about the marriage of Wai 
Minister von Blomberg to a humble 
\oung woman alleged to have been 
immoral It was von Rundstedt who 
moved the dismissal of von Blomberg 
Since Hitler had been witness at the 
wedding, this was a pretty cleai- 
cut showdown 

Hitler answeied by firing lioth von 
Blomberg and von Fritsch and ac- 
cepting the resignations of a dozen 
generals Von Rundstedt resigned 
with the others But he was recalled 
to duty for the Polish campaign 

When the invasion ol Russia reached 
its preliminiiv climax in October 
1941, It was deal that victory had 
I luded Hitler T. he Russ in field 
loiccs had escaped and the genei il 
mobilization had been safelv com- 
pleted The Geiman geneials held 
i meeting in field headquarteis Hit- 
Ici was not expected, but he showed 
up with his own chief of staff, Gen- 
(lal Jodi The generals were cool, 
correct and ironic tow aid the two 
Austrians They had been saddled 
with one of the greatest flops in his- 
tory, even as the Nazis’ Rabelaisian 
boasts were echoing in the pi ess 
Hitler had a brief case of new and 
yet more wonderful plans The gen- 
erals grew cooler and more ironic 
At length, however, it was decided to 
concentrate on Moscow 

Von Rundstedt was there, but 
presently, since he was the one who 


was always talkmg about thewestern 
front as the major menace, he was 
assigned to it 

And that is where he was when the 
invasion came on June 6, 1944 
A month after the invasion. Hitler 
dismissed von Rundstedt And then 
the position of the Prussian officer 
corps became dramatic Hitler had 
got rid of one after another of the old 
Prussian generals, and now, finally, 
of von Rundstedt But still Der Fukrer 
was olfliged to call on then Junker 
blood brothers von Kluge, Zeitzler, 
von Busch, Kesseliing, von Mann- 
stein As fast as he pushed Prussians 
under, they lose around him, two 
for one And in his extremity, when 
the \mericans h id laced thiough the 
Germ in lines in August 1944, he was 
obliged to recall in mid-September 
the old man himself, von Rundstedt 
1 he field maishal has carried mili- 
tary obedience and repression to an 
extreme point of treachery and class 
•^c If destruction He may be remem- 
beied as the ablest general of this 
wdi He IS certainly not afiaid of 
Hitl« 1 or dfi aid of death ^ et he has 
repeatedly earned out Hitler’s orders 
with rigid, turtle eyed composure, 
just as though he knew that the 
Prussians could not possibly lose, as 
though a few or many dead men were 
of no consequence, as though the 
von Rundstedts were, in the last 
hour, omnipotent 

To meet von Rundstedt out of 
uniform you would be disarmed He 
would seem merely a respectable, 
church going, hard-faced old gentle- 
man He would look at you evenly, 
with controlled face and hooded eyes 
But be would be thinking about the 
next war 



PICTURESQUE Speech and patter 


Cit> sparrows in brown business 
suits talked the day over (Gladys i-»bcr) 
Hail plucking fretfully at the win 
doWS (Margaret Halsey) Stars, the 

spendthrift jewelry of c\ening (Chns 
topher Morley) The morning was 

whiskered with frost (G Conway) 

The sea like a great liquid metronome 
beats Its solemn measuic 

(Oliver Wen lei* Holmes) 

Otetheaid Biide whose wedding had 
been lepeatedlv postponed due to troop 
move ments ‘ I \ e been alerted hvc 
times’ (Miry Ann Knlp) Ih(> live 

in a beiutilul little apiitmcnt ovci- 
looking the lent ov H i idy ir) Ht 

spent so much on the gnl he fin dly 
had to m ii ry hex foi his money igumcv 
Mass Patriot LeJ^er) Hci bdb\ st ires 

arc for i,uys to tnp on (Walur Wmch U) 
Ht s tall, dirk ind Pnsign (n ity 
Mice Ni\) She looks int< llu s nt 

whtn she wens her glasses, but its 
only an optical illusion (kite Sairon) 

M m bu> ing a new tire Le iv e the 
wrappings on I might gt t a coupk of 
miles out of them ” (r c^DpH irt ) >n in 

This n efO 

A face ru»‘tcd by the weather (John 
Miion Brown) She baigcd in with 

the children like a bomber escoited by 
fighiers He must ha\e hid a 
magnificent build btfoie his stomach 
went in for a career of its own 

(M iri»irtt II lUcv) 

Motto in a Curtiss Wnght war plant 
Absence Makes the Wat Grow Longei 

(I lorencc \rmvhdw) 


Radio quipf Bob Hope at a WAVE 
center, “This is the first time I’ve ever 
seen petty officers with Petty figures” 
Daddy explains to Baby Snooks, 
“A girdle is a device to keep an unfor 
tunate situation from spreading” 
Frank Morgan, ‘ I was lucky I met her 
at the age when her voice was changing 
from ‘no’ to yes’” 

Lighting three cigarettes on a match 
isn t unlucky — it’s unlikely 

(Detroit 'News) 

it the front A big war gun with ita 
nose snifimg at th< sky r Brown) 

The plane, taught in a skein of search 
lights ovd the town, pulled the whoh 
web wilh It acioss the sky (Ntrman Corwin) 

Headline Gv psy Rose Has a 

5^ Pound Stripling 

(Cleveland Ham Dealer) 

Said of K ithleen Wmsoi’s book, Toi 
rin imbei Not since Manhattan 
Island was sold foi $24 h is so much dirt 
been av iilable foi so little money 

(Ml/ 1 \ arquess^ 

A w Oman in ^Hcks — so round, so 
firm, so fully p icked (i iui c ilh o) 

Iwo dimples tacked her mile into 

pi ice (Rtva Riy Brewn) Hi WaS COn 

spicuous by his abstinence joc <?istrom» 
I ooking as aloof as i camel (r« 

A mother s life disorganized 
aiound her children (Clua irtcce) 
When she looked up, her eyes went to 
his, ind she knew it was like a key 
fitting into a lock (C ile Wilhelm) 


TO TitL FIRST coNTRiBtnoR OF T Acii Acci PTFD ITEM of eithei Patter or Pictuiesque Speech i 
payment of $25 is made upon publication In all cases the source must be gi/en An addi 
tional payment is made to the autlior, except for items oiiginated by the sender Co 1 
tnbutio cannot be acknowledged or returned but every item is carefully considcicc 

ADDRISS PAIX^'R IDIFOR, BOX 605, PLEAS AN IVll LE, N Y 



Here’s Somethini 
RraHv Ni't'’-- 

Condensed from The Rotanan 
• Harland Manchester 


A BOUT a year ago a General Elec- 
tnc Company publicist tore 
jL Ja. open a pack of cigarettes and 
threw them into a bowl of water 
‘‘Have a smoke, boys,” he said to 
the assembled reporters When they 
fished out the cigarettes, the water 
rolled off them in little beads and 
they weren’t even damp 
A few months later, Westinghouse 
engmeeis took apart a three-horse- 
powei electric motor and rewound it 
with a secret new type of insulation 
I he motor then delivered ten horse- 
power 

Soon afterward oui B-29’s swarmed 
over Tokyo equipped with a rubber 
like gasket which stood up undei in 
tense heat as no other material would 
Then a few weeks ago some fasci- 
nating putt\ like stuff made its appear- 
ance It looks like modeling clay, but 
il you roll It into a wad and drop it on 
the floor it bounces like a tennis ball 
These achievements, and manv 
others equally amazing, are the work 
of silicones, a new family of synthetic 
resins — the gieatest sensation in 
plastics in the last 30 years Research 
men of the Dow Chemical Company, 
the Corning Glass Works and General 
Electric are responsible for develop- 
ing the versatile newcomer 
All the silicones are made from the 



same basic materials — petroleum, 
brine and ordinary sand The new 
material comes in forms all the way 
from a gas which will vanish in thin 
air to a solid substance as hard as 
rock It IS a watery liquid, thick oil, 
pliable rubber And each shape it 
takes has unexpected and priceless 
merits 

The cigdiettes, both paper and 
tobacco, were waterpioofcd with sili- 
cone vapoi Di A L Mai shall, a 
pionetr in the development of sili- 
cones, gave me a demonsti alien He 
held a paptr towel over a jar con- 
taining a transparent silicone fluid 
Then he sprinkled sorre water on the 
paper Each drop retained its round 
identity When he tilted the paper 
the droplets rolled off intact, leaving 
the paper without a trace of moisture 
Exposure to silicone vapor, Dr Mar- 
shall explained, imparts to the fibers 
of the paper a coating so thin that it 
cannot be seen under a microscope, 
yet so durable that drops of water 
still roll oft samples treated three 
years ago 

This single trick of the new resin 
opens up numerous possibilities 
showerproof grocery bags, for exam- 
ple, and water-repellent papei rain- 
capes to be sold at football games for 
the price of a hot dog The vapor 
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Ihe Most Unforgettable 
Character I've Met 


V. ^ 

Cornelia Stratton Packer 

Lecturer and author of 
‘‘An American Idyll, etc 


O NE SUMMER, just before leaving 
home to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, I recciv ed a 
letter from a Mrs Beulah Akeley 
She was librarian of the little town of 
Presque Isle, near the Canadian bor 
der She had read some of my books 
and VC as coming to my lecture even 
though It meant a journey halfway 
across the state even though she veas 
pretty busy, what with a job, a hus 
band and — hold your breath — i8 
children '^es, i8, all but five ol them 
her own 

As 1 stood before the audience a 
few days later my eyes scanned in 
vain the rows of people before me foi 
a face thit might belong to 'i woman 
with 1 8 children When I first saw 
her after the lecture, plump, and 
nondescupt from her mail older hit 
to her broad flat shoes, I stupidly 
wished I had not let the situation get 
beyond an exchange of letters After 
six hours of delightful convcrsition 
with htr, looking into those brown 
eyes that snapped out of a face with- 
out a wrinkle , I knew I was wrong 
And when 1 had seen more of her, 
and learned her story fiom her own 
lips, from the pages of a diary she 
had kept, on and off, over the long 
rich yeirs, I knew her for what she 
was, a woman whose depth of human- 
ity, courage, humor and faith in life 
the whole world might envy 
At ic Beulah Barton married 
George Akeley, a potato faimer and 


a widower of 36 He had four chil- 
dren, a hired man and a hoqse- 
keeper They were all there when the 
second Mrs \keley arrived at break- 
fasttimc — all except the house- 
keeper, who got out the kitchen door 
just as the newly married couple came 
in Beulah had nevei prepared a meal 
m her life In her desperate search- 
ings she found a white tablecloth and 
laid It across the kitchen table 

An inquisitive neighbor crossed the 
road before breakfast ‘ Hm,” she 
sniffed, standing at the door without 
so much as a good morning “White 
tablecloth Mrs Akelcv’s best It’s 
the last time you 11 be going to the 
§tyle of a tablecloth, I should hope ” 
BeuHh Akeley made up her mind 
then ind there that she’d lay a white 
tiblecloth on every table she ever set 
for the lest of her lift and she 1 as 

Soon aftei she was mariied, Beulah 
lav coll'’psed in bed, and the doctors 
gave her six months to live “Con- 
sumption,” they called it then Her 
father had died of it The first Mis 
Akeley died in that house of it And 
now It was Beulah’s turn 

Six months to live • Yet she lived to 
bear 13 childten 

How explain the miracle of it^ 
Her gay eyes looked calmly into 
mine “I just made up my mind I 
wouldrCt die*” As simple as that 
Thirty-two years later she had a 
physical examination The X rays 
showed serious lung scars, long since 
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healed And the doctors pronounced 
her to be in “what would be consid- 
ered excellent physical condition for 
a girl of i6 ” 

It takes fortitude of soul, as well as 
youth of heart, to wring such a ver- 
dict from inexorable time And Beu-* 
lah had both At the age of 17 she 
started teaching She weighed only 
100 pounds then Some of the boys 
m the school were not only much 
bigger than she, they were older, too 
One day the whole roomful started 
throwing spitballs Up to then she 
had rever believed in corporal pun- 
ishment At noon instead of eating 
her lunch, she walked all the way to 
town and bought a ruler and a stiong 
leather strap 

That afternoon she announced 
“All those who did not throw spit- 
balls can leave the room The otheis 
stay ” Almost the w hole school stayed 
Then she walked dov/n to the biggest 
biute in the room “Put out your 
hand she ordered She hadn t the 
faintest idta what she’d do if he 
didn t But he did She went down 
one row, up the next, using ruler or 
strap on every bov and giil in the 
loom Ihcre was no more trouble 

She taught school because she lov ed 
children, and btc luse she was so sure 
her looks would prevent hei from 
ever b^'ing marn^'d and having chil- 
dren of her own 

“Look at me’” she says Oh, 
dear, if God had only seen his way 
clear to make me a little easier on the 
eyes ” But a long time ago she 
stopped crying about how homely she 
’ feught she was 

^JJust before I was married” — 
\ IS Beulah talking — “my mother 
^ to me, ‘Beulah, with his lour, 
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you oughtn’t to have any children of 
your ovm ’ I answered that 1 intended 
to have a dozen And I did With two 
extra for good measure — one of 
them adopted ” 

Eighteen children Thirteen of her 
own, only the last one bom in a 
hospital And all the inevitable disas- 
ters and near tragedies and mischief 
and illnesses — yet somehow every 
last one of the children raised to 
adulthood and alive after 48 years 

There was Richard Richard fell 
over in his high chair onto the 
kitchen stove, and carries the scars to 
this day Richard once drank kero- 
sene instead of water Richard was 
lun over by the double wagon in the 
bainvard, and had gravel m his face 
till It wore out with the years High 
school football put Richard in a plas- 
tei cast for weeks Richard shot him- 
self through the foot Richard — I 
could go on for quite a spell about 
Richard He is now a lieutenant on 
the USS Idaho 

And Gene and Barton They found 
some dy namite caps in the barn For 
days no one could tell whether Gene’s 
eves were still there or not Barton 
lost three fingers ol his left hand And 
Barton was the musician of the fam- 
ily But somehow the doctor saved the 
fingers up to |ust below the big joints, 
and Barton plays the piano now 

Not to speak of Russell, who tripped 
up Emma as she was carrying just 
about every dish in the brand-new 
set of white china with a gold band 
around it 

“You must have spanked Russell,” 
I said to Beulah 

“Actually,” she replied, “I remem- 
ber spanking him only once That 
was when he set Elizabeth on fire ’ 
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Beulah thinks of her children as 
a comparatively easy lot to bring up, 
‘‘perhaps” — her brown eyes twinkle 
— “because I never asked them to do 
anything they weren’t going to do 
anyw ay ” Above all, she wanted them 
to have the com age and determina- 
tion to do what they wanted to do 
“Don’t say, ‘How I wish I could do 
this or that,’ ” she’d tell them “Do 
’ And so, whether they wanted to 
go barefoot to a church picnic or quit 
a job and roam Califoi nia they did it 
Barton once told his mother, “You 
haven t raised a family \ ou \e raised 
i8 individuals ’ Maybe its true,” 
Beulah comments ^ou can’t send 
children out into the world is a fam- 
ily Each has to meet hie as an 
iiidiv idual Each muNt have the cour- 
age to be himself ” 

Sometimes Beulah herself seized 
the rire chance to do something for 
which Presque Isle would set her 
down as crazy I like the kind of 
woman ivho at 52 suddenly decides 
to go off ivith a friend and walk from 
Presque Isle to Houlton — over 40 
nults away “Afoot and liglit hearted 
I take to the Open Road, ’ she quotes 
in her diary And four days liter she 
writes “We retuined only $i out in 
money and rich in memories for years 
to come ” 

But such holidays were rare She 
was far too busy at home For one 
thing, those 18 children had close to 
every disease except smallpox Un- 
countable were the times that Beulah 
Akeley nursed a child all night and 
worked and nursed again all <^y 
They had measles — all 1 8 ofthem, 
all 18 had miimps and chicken pox 
Eightee 1 had their tonsils out, 1 1 are 
minus their appendixes, the number 


who had pneumonia cannot 
ratcly be recalled 

Sally had it the worst of all — at 
the age of two When the doctor got 
there^ Beulah was on her knees drop- 
ping brandy down Sally’s throat with 
a medicine dropper one drop 
one drop one drop Never 
had she seen a child so sick ^ 
“There’s no use,” the doctor told 
her “She’s cold to her waist right 
now and she’ll be dead in an hour ” 
Btulah turned on him “You get out 
of this house*” she shouted “Every- 
body who thinks she’s going to die 
get out of this house quick*” And she 
shoved the doctor, and her husband 
too out the front door Then she 
went back to Sillv and began drop- 
ping brandy again One drop 
one drop At thiee in the morning 
they found hei still there on her- 
knees with the medicine dropper, still 
saying, “She’s not going to die ” 

^ Sally lived Every one of the 18 
always did get well 

The Akeleys were quarantined 
three times for scailet fever, the last 
time when Roger, Robert, Richard, 
Baibara and Olive all had it at once, 
and 0’i\e had pneumonia as well 
Three months without getting out of 
the house * “I just settled down to en- 
joy It, and I have,” she wrote in her 
diary “Three wonderful months ” 
The diary fails to say that she had 
no nurse or help whatsoever, that . 
her husband was at the same time 
laid low with rheumatic fever, and 
that It was Beulah who had to tend 
the furnace and bring in the wood for 
the kitchen stove The hot-wate 4; 
boiler blew up Also, because hej 
firing was not all that a bitter winte 
demanded, one night the kitche 
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pipes burst and next morning she 
practically skated to the stove on ice 
Wonderful months, indeed * 

Just before Gene was born, Beulah 
got the conviction that there was a 
good deal in the idea of prenatal in- 
fluences So she took an armful of the 
world’s best literature from the li- 
bi;jiry and read every night ‘ This 
next baby, ’ she assured herself, ‘‘will 
be a brilliant scholar ” 

Gene is the only Akeley who never 
read a book thiough in his life But 
Beulah acquired the habit of reading 
in bed, and it never left hei How in 
the world did she keep her eves open, 
after a day of working for that enor- 
mous family^ “Often it seemed to 
me,” she said, “that reading itstcd 
me as much as sleep ” 

Larly in her m irried life she detci- 
mmed that she wasn t going to have 
her children grow up to think of h< r 
self as foiever hard at work lhat s 
no memory to h i\ e of a mother And 
she arranged things so th it she did dl 
the heavy wo’^k alter the. voung chil- 
dren were in bid By diy she could 
pliy with them, and do the lighter 
woik, such as cooking Cooking foi 
light or ten — light woik, )ou un- 
derstand 

But she had to give up the garden 
that she loved ‘ Since thei e are maiiv 
things I cannot have,” she wioie in 
her diary, “I am going to make up 
for my lack of ‘things’ by throwing all 
my powers of soul arid bod> into 
creating a real home — a phcc of 
helpfulness, cheer and courtesy 
There were days wnen even her 
J'l^reat spirit flagged They moved 
tpany times — there was nothing that 
varmed Papa Akeley ’s heart like 
\ iking a trade One of those moves 
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landed Beulah in a wretchedly incon* 
venient house with no water at hand 
“I am tired,” she set down in that 
old diary, “working i8 hours a day 
— and tired beyond words to express 
I cannot go on this wav ” 

One day not long after, when she 
was at her kitchen sink, with her 
mind working, working on the sub- 
ject of the everlasting debts that 
weighed them down, suddenly she 
heard a tci rifle roaring, as of a cy- 
clone, coming from the barn side of 
the house She opened the door onto 
a blazing inferno The house itself 
soon was a n ass of flames In the or- 
chard she watched the craeklmg blaze 
of ever\ thing treisuied through the 
years and suddenly the weight of the 
world fell off her shoulders 

‘ How, ’ she asked me, “can I make 
It sound sensible’ It w is is if all care 
and weariness weie burning aw iv ’ 
Ihe older children cime home 
from school and found her staring at 
the smoldering tmbeis of nolliing 
above the giound \11 at once they 
formed hands and begin to circle 
about the trees, singing some crizy 
song \\ c 11 be gin a new lift * ’ Beu- 
lah kept chanting 

But the Akeless were wiped out — 
the bun the mw car, all the firm 
michmerv even the fertilizer readv 
for working into the spring soil 
There begin a long period when 
every day was heavy with the burden 
debt 1 ivs on the conscientious 

Some years before the fire, Beulah 
Akeley had taken a momentous step 
A large farm on Hardy Hill abov t the 
town was for sale She had found an 
old friend who lent her the sum 
needed to buv it, and she planned to 
have It laid out as the finest residen- 
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Dal section of Presque Isle The 
glories of Aroostook County were 
spread out at the beholder’s feet 
Three years later she had sold enough 
lots to enable her to build and sell a 
house as bait to start further building 
After the fire she mortgaged her en- 
tire equity in the property to get 
Papa started with his spring potato 
work — teams, machinery, fertilizer, 
seed potatoes 

But no matter how hard Papa 
worked, Beulah knew that she too 
must bring in cold hard money A 
mere half of the i8 children were 
then at home Out of the goodness ol 
her limitless heart she had filled in 
for the aging town librarian so that 
she might take a much needed vaca- 
tion, and latei on the library trustees 
asked Beulah Akele\ to become the 
permanent librarian Who else in 
Presque Isle wis so well read, who 
else so loved books** 

She liked the library job, and 
many a week the cash it put into her 
hand was all the Akelev family knew 
It busied her with books and people, 
and she lo\ ed books and people She 
made the librarv a place for the 
lonely to find her own friendliness 
and the friendliness of books 

For years she and Papa Akelev 
ha\e taken care of the Methodist 
Church nearby, rising early Sundas 
morning to go o\er it with brooms 
and brushes, mop and dustcloth In 


winter Papa Akeley, hale and hearty 
at 84, tends its furnace And no mat- 
ter how low their finances, every Sun- 
day one tenth of what has come in 
goes into the church envelope Beu- 
lah Akeley has treasured the Good 
Book all these years God knows how 
It has lighted the way for the dark 
places her feet have had to tread 

On one of their wedding anni- 
versaries Beulah lay ill m bed Papa, 
knowing the day was something spe- 
cial, came in with roses “Isn’t this 
your birthday^*” he asked “Papa*” 
she reproved “It’s our anniversary*” 
And Papa answered shyly “1 knew 
It was some kind of birthday It’s 
mine, because I just began to live the 
day 1 man led you ” 

Of 4II the entries in Beulah’s diary, 
the one I like best IS this “Thursday 
Papi and I celebrated our 34th anni- 
versary We had chicken supper, the 
children came in, and when they had 
gone we thanked God for the ^ ears 
we had been permitted to live to- 
gether and love each othei It is won- 
derful that our love has grown until 
our e irly love seems as nothing com- 
pared with the understanding that is 
ours now ” 

One Sunday morning in Presque 
Isle I sat between the Akeley* in the 
little Methodist Church It seemed to 
me that it would be impossible to be 
near two people of more value, as 
God ]udges value 
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't can appreciate the miracle of life even more when we realize that 
human embryos a week old are so small that it would take about sev en of 
them lO cover the period which closes this sentence ^ 

— Bernard Lewu in Pageant 
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SLAUGHTER OF 
THE PRISONERS 


Condensed from The Amei ican Legion Magazine George Kent 


I T WAS an ordinary com oy of V S 
Army vehicles jouncing o' cr 
road in eastern Belgium near 
M^lmedy tiucks and jeeps filled 
with artillery GIs and a dozen or so 
medics with Red Cross arm bands 
There was also an ambuHnee, empty 
except for the driver and three med 
ical officers The men spmwlcd m 
the trucks, smoking and talking 
As the convoy rolled to a eioss- 
roads there was i flat report and a 
shell tore through a jeep filling the 
air with fi igments of sled and liu 
man flesh Another shell demolished 
the front wheel of the lead truck 
which spun cri/ily and slumped 
across the highway \ column of 
Gciman tanks emerged from behind 
a row of trees 

Ihe Cils, armed onl\ with c u- 
I lines, ser imbled out of the tiucks md 
jumped with a splash into the ditch 
hip deep in w iter Others ran behind 
a farmhouse They fired sporadic illy 
— pathetic volleys which pilteied 
harmlessly on the steel tanks An 88 
on one of the tanks blasted the am 
bulance Another shell plowed a 
brown furrow across the load ind 
through the ditch A man cried out 
in pain 

The officers, crouching m the dite h, 
whispered to each other then passed 
the word down the line The tanks 
were moving up to point-blank ma 
chine-gun range The situation vas 
hopeless A lieutenant held up his 
hand m token of surrender Tlie 


men dropped their guns and climbed 
up to the highway , those behind the 
farmhouse came forward, hands locked 
behind their necks 

1 he tank hatches opened and men 
with SS (Elite Guard) insignia leaped 
down and herded the Americans into 
line They pulled rings from fingers 
ind searched pockets for money — in 
violation of the Geneva Convention 
Then the Germ in commanding of- 
ficer ordered the prisoi ers into a 
field across the road Three tanks 
locked into the fuld and lined up 
lacing th'' group 

High in the first tank a slim Ger- 
min oflicei of iboiit 2 ^), whose wiae 
eyes gaye an impiessioii of inno- 
cence suddenly laiscd his Liigrr 
ind filed three times A soldier in 
the front loiv sank to his knees md 
fell oy Cl dead 1 he cioup broke i little 
and one of the oflieers spoke sharply 
‘ Don’t budge — don t do any thing • ’ 
If the men attempted to run ay\ ly, 
the Cjcimans yvould have a legitimate 
excuse foi shooting 

They were the officei’s last yvoids 
A smiling man in the lead tmk 
moved a machine gun from left to 
right, and the entire group of prison- 
ers fell in a heap, the wounded 
spiiwled oyei and under the dead 
In the foregioiind were ty\o still 
figures, one a medic, the other a 
companion yyhose yvound he was 
bandaging 

Men w nthed in pain Some pr ly ed 
aloud as another machine gun spriyed 
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the pile of bodies, and another 
Then the tanks began moving 
out of the field 

In a hospital in the Belgian 
City of Liege I spoke with six 
survivors ot the massacre, and 
this story has been pieced to- 
gether fiom the things they told 
me “As the tanks mo\ed iway,” 
one boy said “the Geimans took 
shots at us, like shooting at tin 
cans on a wall Some of them 
were laughing I was cold and 
wet, but 1 kept mv face in the 
mud making out I was dead 
M> buddy was killed and lying 
over mv arm 

“E\erybodv aiound me was 
groaning and twisting, he went 
on ‘ They weie hollering Pk isc 
help me*’ and Medic* Medic*’ 

Lots of us wcit priving llun 
the tanks went away tnd four men, 
talking in Gciman, c unc up with 
pistols in their h tnds and whenevci a 
man groined or moved they shot 
him An officer gave oidcrs, pointing 
out those of us who were left alive ” 
Thev walked on me s ud a thin 
bov from Indiana ‘ fhev sure thought 
I was dead because they lilted my 
arm and took off mv wrist watch It 
was a Christmas present from my 
mother ’ 

‘ After a while,” the first boy went 
on, “I raised my head a little and 
looked around and didn’t see an\- 
body So I got up and beg in to run ” 
As he talked, his head jerked and his 
face twitched “The Germans opened 
fire with machine guns They missed 
me and I kept on running down the 
road until I came to a house There 
were good Belgian people in that 


Near Malmedy, Belgum — Two miles 
beyond Malmedy the men of the 30th 
Division found, under 18 inches of snow, 
the mutilated bodies of American artil 
Icrymen who were murdered by Ger 
man SS troops Hie bodies had been 
perfectly preserved by the cold Several 
of the dead had bashed in heads The 
eyes of others had been gouged out 
While the snow was being shoveled 
away a column of German prisoners 
came marching down the road An 
Ameiican lieutenant who spoke Ger 
man halted the column and shouted at 
the (xcrmans to look at what their peo 
pie had done to American prisoners 
Ihc sc ircd Germans stood trembling, 
obviouslv tearing that the angry lieu- 
tenant would order the same thing done 
to them But after a minute he told 
them to move on 

— I u stil Hill in New Vork Herald Tribune 


house, they gave me something to 
drink, and told me I was only two 
mdes from Milimdy bo I started 
out igdin and fin illv I got there ” 

The othcis who managed to es- 
cape waited until it was dark Mo>t 
of them, though wounded, had to 
walk scvci cjI miles bcfoic they reached 
shelter 

Ihe stones of the men I spoke 
with, and about 14 other survivors, 
have been taken down and sworn to 
The only disci epancy is that the es- 
timates of the numbei of men present 
vary from 120 to 170 

In the presence of such inhuman- 
ity It IS hard not to question the 
validity of the Geneva Convention, 
signed by 35 nations, including Ger- 
many, England and the United 
States, governing the treatment of 
prisoners of war The Americans and 
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the British have conformed strictly 
to all Its provisions The Germans 
have violated them both in spirit arid 
in letter 

The Convention requires that pris- 
oners be fed as well as soldiers and 
officers of equal rank in the captor 
army But while German prisoners 
in*the United Sutes and England 
have had the same food as our troops, 
the Germans fed captured Amei icans 
and Britons so badly that we were 
obliged to protest thiough the Inter 
national Red Cross In reply we were 
told to fetd them ouiselves So lath 
er than see our men die of malnutri- 
tion, the Amt I It an and British Red 
C ross had to cst iblish a costK and 
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complex system of sending weekly 
food packages for Allied prisoners 
Now the Germans have begun to 
violate the Convention in more vio- 
lent and bloody ways Even before 
von Rundstedt’s drive into Belgium 
they had done it, the record is doc- 
umented in statements sworn to by 
American, British and Canadian 
troops and by the kiUers themselves 
But since the Battle of the Bulge 
there aic even more witnesses with 
conclusive testimony When our 
troops fought then way back they 
found groups of GIs laid out m neat 
rows, etch miii stnpptd of his uni- 
form, each min with a bullet hole 
in his he id 




C irtoon 

yy GI to be autiiul girl 1 m i sii i in 
town Can >ou diuct me to \oiii hou^c’ 

— Ir ini Kurin Sin li ui T imirt 

»1ndicn^ni steno^r iplid lo aiioihd 
spe iking of then boss 1 his is the lourth 
time he s revised this lepoit The incom 
petent help >ou h ive to put up with ihcst 
d iVS ^ C crir 1 in C //* r 

» Small bov , callini, on next door 
neighbor If that little bo> next door 
ever bothers you practicing the piano, you 
might try compl lining to my mother ” 

— De Sirri in The Suurla\ ItenmgT st 

One attractive gal war woiker to an- 
other ‘ Pve got the postwar world all 
figured out — wrhen the guy come* back 
lo take my job, Fll marry him ’ 

— Flank faea en in T jutr 


Qui ps 

» Smiswomvn showing Mctoi> giidlf to 
buxom eustonifi I don I think ii will 
support >ou in thr m nine to whieh 
\ ou re iceustomc d ’ — M h 1 1 1 hicr 

yy Girl to boy ft u nd I didn’t sa\ it was 
a small diamond I ]iisi said it look( d like 
It was all paid foi ’ 

— S III Br \vn in fAe Saturlt\ I itn 74 Po 

»Emplovir to bungling woikmin 
This IS the last straA, Evans ^ I’m giving 
vou two >eais’ notice* 

— D t Mclcatursin 

yy SwFFT young thing, about to l iKt a 
train, to station bookseller “I w mt a 
good book to catch i soldier s eve with 

— A lihnK.iunii 11 \ V Itm Bo \ f ttew 
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* In thf Hollywood Can let n a ^irl sits 
at a typewriter to lake letters from service 
men to parents, friends and sweethearts 
TOic other day I saw a tall blond sailor, 
not over 19, waiting in line at her desk 
At last he stood sh\ly in front of the girl, 
but just as she asked him to sit down, he 
suddenly seemed to lose licart ‘ Fll 
I’ll have to think it over' ’ he said, and 
walked back to the end of the line 

Finally he sat btside the girl I coking 
down at his shoes, he dictited hcsitat 
ingly 

“Darling Ihis is the last night 
of mv leav e 1 omorrow w c are ship 
ping out agun 1 lust want to till 
you that you ire the most beautiful 
girl Fve tvir seen I wish 1 cl mu 
y ou before I w onder if y ou d w i ite 
to me sometimes 1 11 surely appic 
ciale It I m suic voii 11 e wond<r 
ful ' 1 w ish \ ou luck and hope vou 11 
wiite 1 nc\tr siw a giil like you 
Honest 1 didn t* ’ 

After giving his nailie and address, he 
got up quick'y, saving, “Ihits all 
Thanks'” as he moved iway 
“Hey , sailor ' the girl c illcd ifu 1 him 
“What’s name and addiess* 

Ihe sailor turned around, swallowed 
hard, and said I don’t know your 
name ” Then he was gone 

PS 1 he girl told me this was one bov 
she was suiely going to write to 

- I Ml R lli’IMIBS 

Niar a big Government building a 
Washington buieaucrat s car was parked 
in a lot whose sign read * Ml day parking 
35 cents” At lunchtime he asked the 
boy at the gate if he could drive his car 
away to lunch, bring it back after an hour 
and not pay 0 . second tune 1 he attend 
ant’s re >ly was wholly Washington 


“Suh, each car comes in has to pay 35 
cents, and don’ irgue with me Fse not 
on the policy making level ” 

— Barbara C McNamef 

Wl joined the ciowd around a cage 
containing two brown bears and a pair of 
raccoons at the San Francisco zoo Be- 
side me was a little foreigner who, like 
everyone ( Ise, was laughing at one of the 
bears which sat, arms pread wide, bcg-i. 
ging for peanuts When my daughter be 
gan throwing candied popcorn to one of 
the ’coons, the beai walked over and 
pushed the ’coon roughlv aside Instantly 
there w ere shouts from the crow d “Leav c 
that ’coon alone ' ’ “Go pick on son e 
bodv vour own size ' ’ 

Ihe ’coon, seemingly encouiaged, 
darud forward, smk its teeth in the 
bear s forepaw and Ic ipcd nimbly back 
I hue was another roai from the crowd 
‘Good for vou'’ ‘1 hat’s showing the 
big bum ' ’ 

I noticed tli it the little tore igner wasn t 
laughing with the rest He seemed to be 
almost erying But he wasn’t embar 
lassed by my slaic \ch,” he said, 
that s why 1 lov c Anu rica so Over here 
they all checi for tlic little fellow — even 
if It’s only an animal ’ — Lawrfn eF Hi vt 

An ancient gentlewoman in Albe- 
marl( County, \iiginia, ficquen ly com 
plains about the suffering and damage 
causrd by the war (Of couise she is le 
ferring, not to the present conflict but to 
‘ the War between the States ”) 

‘ We’re still paving for that dreadful 
war,” she exclaimed recently 
“But what made you think cf that to 
day she was asked 

“Fll tell you wnat made me think of 
it,” she replied with spirit “When those 
damyankees came though here they 
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broke the hinges off our cellar door, and 
today the hogs got into the cellar and ate 
up all my butter ** — Aones Rotkpry 

* Requests from service men to their 
Commanding •Officer for extensions of 
leave are based generally on one or mor^ 
of a half dozen pleas sick family, missed 
train, wife expecting, tax matters, etc 
But*lately a bluejacket at Bunker Hill 
(Indiana) Naval Air Station came up 
with a new one 

“Request ten days’ extension foi 
shake-down cruise of new wife ” 

It was granted — Lr Dougias Camibill 

* While visitinc an Indian Reservation 
in New Mexico several years ago, I no- 
ticed an old Indian stnding back and 
forth across a plowed field, his hand dip- 
ping into the grain sack at his side, and 
his arm swinging rhythmically as he ap 
parendy broadcast the seed in the ame 
honored fashion But to my surprise, the 
sack was empty no grim fell from his 
hand 

Mystified, 1 asked an Indian standing 
nearby whSlt he was doing 

“Him fool crow,’ was tht reply 
Then I noticed the large flock of crows 
following the sower, seeking the giam 
that wasn’t thert 

The old Indian continued this pei 
formance for three days at the beginning 
of the planting season every spi ing Then, 
when the black robbers gave up and de 
parted for more profitable fields, he 
sowed his grain wnthout loss — J M i hirass 

In the mining country of West Vir- 
gmia I stopped at a modest restaurant 
and was astonished by the menu which 
read 

Small, dry, tough steak Sot 

Thin pork chops, mosdy bone and 
fat 50ft 

Tasteless meat loaf 45^ 

Fat, greasy sparenbs 40fl 


“Why do you list the meat like this^* 
I asked 

‘ Because that’s what it is,” the waiter 
said 

“But even if it is, couldn’t vou make it 
sound a litdc more attractive-* ’ 

‘ Look if y’all was reg lar here, 
y’d know better,” he icphed “Our menus 
always tell ya just what ta expect That’s 
been our policy a long time and we don’t 
reckon on changin’ it fer no temp’rary 
thing like a war ” — P/r Blknarp m Bour 

•ic The saii or had sat in a corner of the 
Boston Service Men s Center most of the 
night, looking as though he had lost his 
best friend, only leaving his seat to enter 
his nimc every time there was a drawing 
for a free telephone call home Bu«- he had 
no luck I tried in vain to cheer him up 
I learned that his name was Johnnie 
(^uinn, that this was his first wedding an 
mversary, and that he hadn’t seen his 
young wife in California for months and 
didn’t know whi 1 he would again 

Reminding him thit he might still win 
on ihi last draw ing, I hunted up the m in 
in charge of the phone call raffle and told 
about Seaman Johnnie Quinn He said he 
was Sony, but ht couldn t fix the 
drawing \ gioup of seivicc men over- 
heard the stoiv 

A few minutes later the las drawing 
was held — and Johnnie Quinn was the 
winner From the glow on his face as he 
went to make his call I’m sure that two 
hearts a continent apart were thrilled 
with unexpected happiness that night 

Later, when I put away the box used 
for the drawnng, 1 made a touching dis- 
covery Every one of the othei soldiers, 
sailors and Marines had written on his 
card Seaman Johnnie Quinn 

— C bUROE M CiRRON 

Crossing the Green Mountains near 
the home of Robert Frost, we fell to dis- 
cussing poetry My companion was of the 
opinion that only those of education and 
wade experience have the backgiound es- 
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sential to the making of a poet We 
stopped to ask the way of an old farmer 
who was plowing with oxen He must 
have been 70 years old 

“How long ha\e you lived hcre^” I 
asked 

“I sprouted here,” he told us 
“Delightfully warm weather for au- 
tumn ’ 

“Yes The breeze comm’ down the 
valley brushes agin a feller’s check soft ’s 
a colt’s nose ” 

“And the air is so still at night ” 
“Ain’t it though* This mornin afore 
sunup It was so still you could almost hear 
yesterday goin’ down the back stairs ” 
“A comfortable country There is a 
look of plcntv around here ” 

“Yes ’ He took a long look at the 
meadows and pastures with their hay- 
stacks and cattle, the pumpkin dotted 
cornfields and weathered buildings 


“Sometimes when the valley lodes this 
way I sort of think of it as bein’ a Thanks- 
givin’ basket on the arm of God ” 

He swmng his oxen around and moved 
away, leaving us convinced that poets 
still are born and not made —M P Axxbn 

The Reader*s Digest invites contnbu- 
Uons to ^Life m These United States'* 

For each anecdote published m this de- 
partment, The Readers Digest will pay 
$200 Contnbutions must be true, revelatory 
or humorous unpublished human interest 
incidents, from your own experience or 
observation Maximum length 300 words, 
but the s'^orter the better Contnbutions 
must be typewritten, and cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned ^11 published 
anecdotes become the property of The 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc Address 
* Life in These United States” Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N Y 


“Maybe My Mother Didn't Need to Die* 


A^ Army seigeant overseas wrou to the 
American Cancer Societv 1 read 
your startling statement that by educa- 
tion alone death 'rom cancer could be cut 
in half My mother ditd of cincer last 
June Maybe she didn’t need to die* 
Here is a month’s pay to help keep some 
other boy’s mother alive ” 

This was one of the thousands of dona 
tions in response to the appeal made in 
the October Reader’s Digest foi funds 
for a nation-wide fight againsr cancer 
The first two weeks after publication of 
the article, the few cancer prevention 
clinics now operating received thousands 
of inquiries Appointments were booked 
as far ahead as June 1945, and hundreds 
were turned away 

For an enlarged attack on this dis- 
ease, including the establishment of can- 
cer detec ion clinics in every state, centers 


tor education, scholarships for doctors 
winting to specialize, and a coordinated 
program of research, the American Can- 
cer Society will conduct its first nation- 
wide campaign this April for $5,000,000 j 
But it is not necessary to wait until then 
to send a contribution Thousands of 
volun cers also arc needed to augment 
the Society’s Field Army Force I hose 
who wish to help in the campaign should 
write now to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, 350 Fifth Avenue, New \ ork i , N Y 
Give your age and suggest what you can 
do, such as helping solicit funds giving 
space for exhibits, manning booi'hs, secre 
tarial work, or addressing envelopes You 
Will be told where and how you may help 
through your state campaign headquar-' 
ters 

Every hour we waste, cancer is killing 
18 Americans* 





j€nius with a Slapstick 

Preston Sturges, maestro of the screwball 
comedy, has given Hollywood a jolt 

Condensed from Variety 
Frank S Nugent 

regards the interoffice communica- 
tion gadget and punches the rubber 
bulb of an ancient automobile horn 


K ingpin of comedy m Hollywood 
today IS Preston Stuiges, crea- 
tor of hilariously off-center 
stories, who has given the screen its 
healthiest shaking up since the talkies 
Gifted with a sense of fantasy that 
has been compared favorably to Dis 
ney’s, the onlv time Sturges comes 
anywhere near the beaten track is 
when he jumps across it There’s 
probably a close connection between 
this and his income — J2 50,000 a 
year 


His golden Academy-award Oscar 
stands on a table behind him, while 
the place of honor on his desk is held 
by a foot high statuette of a horse’s 
hindquarters 

Sturges has probably caused the 
Hays office — moi ils arbiter lor the 
movies — more gray haiis than any 
other man in Hollywood, but has 
won battle after battle by the simple 
device of obeying the lettei while 
violating the spirit of almost every 
tenet in the code Sin must not be 


Sturges is the man who found 
Hollywood s old slapstick gathering 
dust in the closet, polished it up, 
added wild refinements all his own 
and in fi\e years whacked out a senes 
ot eight zany comedies from Ihe 
Great Mcointy through The Lady Eve 
and Miracle of Morgan^ s Geek down^o 
his most recent outburst — Hail the 
Conquering Hero 

The one-man assembly unit who 
wrote, directed and (in all but name) 
produced these assaults upon na 
tional sanity is a solidly built six- 
footer who ndes around in an Austin 
somewhat shorter than his three- 
year-old son’s express wagon When 
he wants to call his secretary, he dis- 


m'lde attractive, sa\s the Hays offic e, 
evildoers must be punished and the 
good must triumph 

In The Creat McGinty^ Stuiges’ 
pnncipal character began a political 
career by voting 37 times in one 
election Ultimately he became gov- 
ernor of the state and, under the in- 
fluence of love and high office, at- 
tempted the first honest deal of his 
life For thisr he was pilloried, dis- 
credited, broken The moral, or im- 
moral, of this fable was all too clear, 
but when the Hays lads protested 
Sturges cited the code, reminding 
them that evildoers must be punished 
A crook like McGmty couldn’t re- 
mam in office, could he^ 
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9 A baby is better than a kitten to A 
kiss IS better than a baby 1 1 il prat Jail 
IS better than anything 

Sturgcs owes all his success, or 
nearly all, to strict observance of 
Law II 

It IS obvious that Preston Sturges, 
at 46, IS not the complete screwball 
he frequently pretends to be Many 
of his celebrated idiosyncrasies were 
hatched in the minds of press agents 
Some like the midget roadster and 
the auto horn, have their practical 
side He bought the car for his wife 
three years ago because she was 
afraid to learn to drive a regular one 
She toured it through a line of hedges 
and gave up Now with gas rationing 
but whv explain^ He uses the 
horn because his secretary (who treats 
him with profound disrespect) once 
told him he sounded like a mouthful 
of mush over the loud-speaker 

Most of his reputation for eccen- 
tricity springs from w 01 king methods 
odd even for Hollywood He habit- 
ually arriv es at the studio at noon and 
heads immediately for the commis- 
sary, gathering an entourage en route 
He rarely sits down to lunch with 
fewer than 12 at his table, never 
dawdles a minute less than three 
hours, always picks up the check 
Back in his office, he dictates a batch 
of letters, generally tears up half of 
them after reading He has tea at 
SIX — “tea” being coffee, crackers 
and cheese Work may begin at eight, 
nine or ten, often continues well past 
dawn (His mind, he* explains, heats 
up slowly, It takes him a whole day 
to get It ready for a night’s work ) 

He dictates his stones, rarely has 
more than a rough idea of the plot 


when he begins Inevitably this ad- 
lib composing leads him down blind 
alleys or into situations whose solu- 
tion may baffle him for days He re- 
gards this as an advantage audiences 
will be as puzzled as he was, and 
won’t be able to beat him to the 
punch 

A case in point is the poker game 
in The Lady Eve where Henry Fonda 
held three queens, Charles Coburn 
had four crooked aces and Fonda had 
to win After brooding over that one 
for ten days, Sturges solved it by 
having the dealer (Barbara Stan- 
wyck) expose a card from the deck 
an ace Coburn didn’t dare show his 
hand 

In spite of his method — or ma> be 
because of it — Sturges turns out his 
scripts with remarkable speed He 
wrote Miracle of Morgan^ s Creek in' 
three and a half weeks, Hail the 
Conquering Hero in six — and that in- 
cluded three rewritings 

Basically, in spue of appezurances 
to the contrary, Sturges is a crusader 
What he is trying to overthrow — 
using slapstick instead of a lance — 
is the old Hollywood theory that 
picture-making is a collective busi-^ 
ness, that a dozen minds all bumping 
together are necessarily better than 
one good one working alone 

The chances are that he won’t 
win a lasting viv-tory, but the chances 
also are that he will continue getting 
in enough licks with his slapstick 
to stir up some thinking After all, 
there’s nothing like a swat in the 
pants to stimulate the mental proc-, 
esses 

That’s Subdivision A of Preston 
Sturges’ Box Office Law 1 1 



y ow the French Fought Starvation 


Conden^-ed from Tricolor 
Edwin Muller 

W HEN the Nazis planned this 
war one of their long-range 
objectives was to weaken 
neighboring countries — weaken peo- 
ple’s bodies and break their spirits, 
so that thsr right of the Master Race 
to rule Europe would never be chal- 
lenged in the future 

One of their chief weapons was 
systematic starvation Thereby they 
would lower the birth rate, inciease 
the death rate, reduce those who sur- 
vived to a state of permanent en- 
‘fccblcmcnt Above all they would 
stunt the children, so that they would 
never grow up to be healthy adults 
In some countries the Nazis have 
attained this objective It may be 
generations before Greece or Poland 
can fully recover But in France the 
Nazis did not succeed Though they 
i^caused suffering and hardship, they 
failed to starve the people to the point 
of permanent damage They failed 
because the French, fighting for their 
lives, won the battle of food It is one 
of the significant stones of the war 
that can now be told 
France had always lived well Even 
the peasants and the workmen had 
thick soups, long crisp loaves of bread, 
massive cheeses, red wine NoFrench- 
^man will ever forget his shock and 
despair when, in 1940, the Germans 
announced the official food ration 
This ration amounted to 1300 to 


S(lf 1 chant ingcuiiit> stuiiiped Ger 
mans at every turn- huf now it’s 
d 'firtiit and the food Sitiiition js again 
critK d1 

+ 

1600 calorics per day Nutrition ex- 
perts estimate 2200 to 2600 calories 
as the absolute minimum for health 

The chief item in an adult’s diet 
now was a loaf of dark bread each 
week He had about a pound of meat 
per month, less than half a pound 
of butter, fat and cheese, about a 
pound of sugar, and a varying but 
always unsatisfying ration of potatoes 
That was all except for such un- 
rationed fruits and vegetables as 
could be obtained 

It was a black winter, 1940 The 
French nation began slowlv to starve 
to death By 194^ the death rate 
had iisen ii percent above the 1938 
figure Adults lost 30 to 40 pounds 
in weight Malnutrition diseases in- 
creased tuberculosis, anemia, rick- 
ets Worst was the state of the chil- 
dren They stopped growing Babies 
had spindly legs, bloated abdomens 
Infart mortality was appalling 

But the people s will to live was 
not destroyed Eventually they found 
a way to feed themselves and their 
children 

It wasn’t planned and carried out 
by a central authority — rather ^ 
was the sum of the efforts of self- 
reliant individuals Gradually, over a 
period of many months there devel- 
oped a complete undercover method 
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of food production and distribution 

Under the Nazi system for the 
control of agriculture, the mayor of 
each farming community was re- 
quired to furnish a list of all farms, 
with acreage and normal production 
figures German inspectors visited 
every farm to verify the lists Most of 
the mayois were patriots and non- 
c^laL orationists They started an 
elaborate balling-up of the records 
They reported incomplete acieage 
figures Fields were plowed in ir- 
regular shapes to make the acitage 
harder to compute A field between 
two farms would be juggled bick 
and forth It is estimated that 250,- 
000 acies thus “disappeared ” 

When the Geimans found a “mis- 
take ’ and angrily protested, the 
mayor would ha\c plausible excuses, 
the local ofiicial in charge of farm 
records was a prisoner or a deported 
worker, the mayor was doing his best 
One gets a picture of the choleric 
German inspector confronting the 
blank stupidity of the nia\oi Many 
times thcie’d be blows, imprison- 
ment But violence couldn’t bring 
order out of chaos And the next 
mayor would be just as stupid \t 
one point the Nazis bi ought back 
to France 280 prisoners of wir who 
were igricultural experts They 
scrambled the figures even more thor- 
oughly 

There were various ways in which 
a field could be kept off the record 
One year, for example, the Germans 
ordered a large production of oil 
seeds The seeds were dutifully planted 
under German supervision Then 
when the inspector departed, the 
farmer de^^royed most of them When 
the inspector came again and saw 


only a few straggling plants, the 
farmer would complain of the lack 
of fertilizer and labor, or his un- 
familiarity with the crop The in- 
spector would write that field off his 
list Then the farmer would plant 
some other crop that could still ma- 
ture before frost 

It was easier to conceal cattle and 
hogs than acreage Every farmer had 
two pigsties, one m the barnyard 
and another hidden in the woods 
And while the inspec^^ors were going 
from farm to farm on the 91am road, 
cattle would be diiven back and 
forth on lanes in the lear, so that 
they would never be found 

Rabbits have always been raised 
in large numbers in France but dur- 
ing the occupation their production 
increased immensely The rabbit is 
a prolific ammdl, requires little care, 
eats almost anything green Above 
all, it IS easy to conceal After the 
w II the French should erect a colossal 
stitue in honor of the rabbit 

And so w iih guile and courage and 
unt nding labor the farmers of Fr mce 
supplied the greater pai t of the deficit 
in the nation’s diet But this was 
only half the battle The hardci job 
was to establish a workable system of 
undercover disti il jution 

Wholesaler and retailer earned on 
two parallel businesses, one legal and 
aboveboard, the other ill< gal and 
clandestine They tiansported the il- 
legal food from the farms by loading 
freight cars beyond the stated amounts, 
and by adding extra cars to freight 
trams Patriotic railway employes 
cooperated They also used much 
truck transport at night 

Illegal distribution to the con- 
sumer was often on a house-to-house 
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basis The man from the butcher or 
the grocer would take orders during 
the day for off-ration food Deliveries 
would be made after dark, or the 
customer would call for his order All 
this, of course, was black market But 
tO the Frenchman it was necessary, 
^tnotic, without reproach 
But this system could take care of 
Jnly a small part of the undercover 
wstribution Often the customer got 
the off-ration food himself, traveling 
mto the country by bicycle or by 
tram Bicycleis would slip back into 
town after dark, their baskets loaded 
with provisions The trip was more 
hazardous by tram, but thousands of 
Parfsians made a weekly trip to 
Noimandy to buy food Numbers 
were caught but there weicn’t enough 
Germans to inspcc i moie than a frac- 
tion of the travelers’ luggige As time 
went on that bceame evident and 
some inspectois only half tiled to do 
a thoiough job \ Paiisian told me 
that once he anived at the St I azaie 
stition canving two big suitcases 
The tiench mspectoi, with a Ger- 
man at his elbow, asked wh U was m 
them ‘‘Oh, \ fat pig, of couise,” re- 
olied the traveler All thiee laughed 
as he went on his way Itieallywasa 
pig, cut up Many parcels weie sent 
by mail Many Nazi officials were 
themselves doing a surreptitious busi- 
ness m parcels and didn’t want an 
efficient mail inspection 

A town family having a country 
contact would shaie it with friends 
and neighbors A Parisian woman 
told me that her contact in the coun- 
try was an elderly aunt who lived 
near Avranches Eventuall/ the old 
lady was iidmg her bicycle 15 to 20 
miles a day, ^collecting from a num- 


ber of farms and supplying six fami- 
lies by mail 

The Germans tried to break up the 
system They took the best labor 
from the farms They cut the official 
ration again They increased the vol- 
ume of food that they carried away 
to Germany So the people stayed 
hungry and underweight \et the 
undercover system did keep the na- 
tion from collapse 
The death rate fell so that at the 
time of liberation it was only about 
two percent above prewar normal 
The late of some diseases directly af- 
fected by malnutiition was still high, 
however Worst was tubeiculosis, 15 
percent above prewar The majority 
of adults are still underweight Many 
are not cipiblc of i lull day’s work 
The children began to grow again, 
although piob ibly 70 percent ire still 
underweight But childien have gieat 
rcsiliencv and i estoration of a normal 
diet will msuic then futuie health 
• 

Airc usT 1944 The Allies r-rced 
acTOss Frinct, enleied Pan Now, 
thought tht man in the strict, 1 11 
I tally cat ag an Onte more the iieh, 
creiinv soup ind the fowl stewed in 
red wine with little onions and the 
tendei beans cooked m plenty of but- 
ter, and the big, lound, golden 
cheeses 

He had a shocking disappointment 
During the filf and winter of 1944 
France hid less to eat than under 
Get man occupation 

It was inevitable that it should be 
so The retreating Germans caincd 
away what stocks of food they could, 
destroyed the rest They took or 
destroyed locomotives, cars, trucks 
Allied and German bombing and 
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artillery fire wrecked railroads and 
bridges, hindering food transporta- 
tion There was little gasoline for 
£snn machinery or coal to run the 
beet-sugar factories Fishing in the 
Channel was prevented by naval 
operations 

To prevent a disaster like that of 
1940, the new French Government 
set up " most stringent rationing sys- 
tem But the people went on breaking 
the law although now it was their own 
law Fverybody deplores the black 
market — • and e\ erybody patronizes 
It The grocer’s man still makes his 
off-ration deliveries Black-market 
restaurants flourish, serving super de 
luxe meals at $20 a head Truckloads 
of illegal butter come into Pans, 


food tnps to the country still go on 
It is difficult for a people thrust 
into freedom after four years of slav- 
ery to throw off instantly the habits 
of those years But if they can repair 
their attitude toward rationing, and 
if the Allies can divert some small 
effort to help repair the transport 
system, the French may in the end 
emerge not only with their physical 
well being restored but with a more 
important, intangible betterment Be- 
fore the war France was a disunited 
nation, class flghtmg class There is 
evidence that the spirit of sharing 
which grew up during the occupation 
may be reflected in the postwar 
political and economic life of the 
nation 


Served with Sauce 


» Jim Crowder, midwestern book magnate, got a seat in a 
railroad dinei one day Do you like split-pea soup^” asked 
the waiter ‘ No,” said Tun ‘ Chicken croquettes-* ‘ No ’ 
Prune pie^” No ’ The waiter took the napkin off the 
table Good-day,’ he said ‘ \ ou is had your lunch ” 

~ Bennett Cerf tn The Saturday Ret teu nf I Uerature 


» A WAITER in the diner of a Canadian Pacific train ap 
prodched a regal looking woman and bent over her solicit- 
ously Pardon me,” he asked, “arc you the cold salmon^” 

— Rod Macltan in Rob Wagner sScnpt 


» One of our soldier friend’s stones concerns a dining-car 
waiter who, when asked which breakfast combination was 
best, said “It doesn’t make much difference Nothin s any 
good” 

Our friend ordered a No 3, Spanish omelet and things, and 
when he’d finished, called the waiter back “Say,” he said, 
“that was fmc What was your idca^” 

“1 always tell ’em nothin’s any good,” the waiter said 
“Then they’re pleasantly surprised ” And leaning over, he 
almost whispered, “You see, I’m a psychologist ” — m 



IVian’s Best rncncl 


^SomeIimes wise, often foolish, usually fierce m loyalty 2 ind gentle in 
devotion, the personalities of dogdom make a never ending story Read- 
ers have sent these anecdotes about their dogs Othei storus of man’s 
favorite four footed comrade will be published in future issues 



Dful Dop 

Pooch, mascot of the LST 
which carried some of us Ma 
rines to Guam was of inde 
terminate origin but was loved 


by all of us Her special chum wis our 


runner who made a small bed for her 


near his After D Day he began taking 
her with him on his trips to the front 
One night the runner didn’t come in 
Wc didn’t know \\ hat had happened of 
course, until we went out and found him, 
wounded by a land mine two miles in 
land, and what led us to go out was 
Pooch She had come stumbling back in 
the datkness her mouth raw and bleeding 
from the telltale burden she had brought 
It was our runner s Marine helmet 


— Pfe Uvdel Werks USMC 



1 h nu t 

Our \ OUNG Doberman, I udo, 
grew profoundlv anno\td with 
her pups as they gicw into 
little demons She wanted to 


run with us when we went riding and 
she didn t want any bothersome \oung- 
sters ti ailing alon^ Finallv she hit upon 
a plan As soon as she saw us stai ting to 
saddle the horses she ran into the held 


and began digging vigorously in the soft 
eaith, stopping onh to push her nose into 
the excavation and sniff excitedly, as if 
some fascinating animal were only a lew 
more inches down Of course the pups 
became entranced and began to dig hke 
mad As soon as they were suffic cntly 
bsorbed m the project, Ludo sneaked 
/ay and came running after the horses 


Since she did this every time we started 
to ride, we knew it was a carefially 
thought out scheme Ludo w as employ- 
ing a me thod of upbringing used by some 
human parents — she w as diverting her 
progen\ s attention from what she did 
not want them to do to something that 
the\ would like just as well 

— Judy \ an der \ eer 


^ ad, my fox terrier, knew my 
^ n^wspapei deli\fr\ rouu as 
well as I did 11 I started to 
pass a customer’s house, he’d 
balk to remind me But if the customer 


had moved a simple ‘ Not any more 
Tad w ould quiet him, and next day he d 
pass that house without a glance 

One moi ning neai the end of the long 
routt I exclaimed in dismay, Fad wc 
missed one ’ I hate to backtrack all the 


way — and I don’t know whom v\e 
missed ’ Tad whimpered a moment 
then piicked up his ears vippcd, and be 
gar lunning back and forth the wav dogs 
siv follow me*” 


1 followed him Back near the begin- 
ning of my route 1 ad made a dash foi a 
porch It w ^s the home of a new customei 
— and the one I’d missed —Frank] Wills jr 



If is( 1 atht-T 

Our big shepherd, Tim, dealt 
with stray dogs strong mind- 
edh, those who ventured on 
the farm would either have to 


fight him or outrun him So we giped in 
amazement when Tim trotted up the lane 
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followed closely by a female mongrel we 
had never seen before He led her straight 
to his bowl of scraps and stood silently 
by, allowing his guest to gulp the food no 
other dog had ever dared to touch Then 
he led hei to the barn, where later we 
found her asleep on Tim’s own bed of 
burlap bags At the end of a week of such 
hospitality she presented the world with 
seven puppies 

Every one of them was the spitting 
ima^e of our Tim* — Ccoqfe J Jobsoa 


would cither sit and stare at us as v « 
hadn’t the faintest idea of what we wele 
talking about or simply run away 

Long ago, when the rooster was only 
half grown, he was partly crippled for a 
while And for just one wreck he and the 
little collie puppy, who grew up to be our 
Drive, shared a box bed behind the 
kitchen stove — Mr$ ll A Danaecker 


nW / nfnfi 

Our farm collie, Drive, would 
unerringly catch for butcher 
ing any chicken we pointed 
out to him — except for one 
particular rooster Time after time we’d 
ask him to catch that rooster but he 



True stones about dogs are invited for 
this department Contributions must be 
typewritten, less than 300 words long, and 
should be addressed to Dog Story Editor, 
The Readers Digest, Pleasantville, N Y 
No material can be acknowledged or re- 
turned but for any published anecdote The 
Reader s Digest will pay $100 



Copywriters on the Loose 

» An ad for Black Panther, the Untamed-Perfume’ reads ‘*1 he slum 
beiing hre of BLACK PANTHER attacks a man’s heart — attacks a 
woman’s — until the two hearts merge in a flame of ecstasy Wear this 
new perfume for an unforqef table evening but only if vou dare risk 
the danger and dark delight of stirring primitive emotions At all ten cent 
stoi es 


» A Chicago billboard adv ertising a funeral parlor reads simply ''The 
JFifth Freedom — P rccdom from High Funeral Costs ” 

— Cod nbuted by Pvt John Mad aurin 

» A Cannon Tovstel ad in Better Homes & Gardens “Home is wonderful 
but I can’t wait till Jim comes back to feather one of our own* With a 
bathroom beautiful as all get-out And Cannon towels for two He size 
ones and me-size ones, bright as a flower bed, in thick, soft heaps Big 
dreams for a fledgling pair like us^ Uhuh Cannon prices, 1 know, will 

make the outlay sweet and low ” 

» A NEW HIGH in advertising features a picture of a Marine and a girl in a 
tomd embrace, captioned “Contact — ” The copy goes “A moment 
bright with rapture Winged ecstasy set to shimmering music You’re 
w» irling through space, lost yet you’ve just found yourself for the 
first ♦ime * This is love, love, love It’s so easy with Woodbury Facial 

Soap — Tide 




Virginia Reid 

J IM ind Helen Blown aie proud of 
their tiny blue eyed adopted 
son While Helen discusses for- 
mulas 'vith other mothers, Jim is 
likely to confide a bit boastfully ‘ He 
should be a winner — we paid a 
thousand bucks for him ’ 

I he Biowns aie probably not 
aware ot then part in America s 
most shameful black mirkit, the 
baby-selling racket According to 
estimates by the Childrens Bureau 
of the Departnunt of I abor, thiee to 
four percent ol all live Urths aie 
illegitimate Soaring wartime birth 
rates ha\e bi ought a comparible rise 
in the number of illegitimate babies, 
and far fewer than half those adopted 
are placed by professional children’s 
agencies The majority of adoptions 
are handled by individuals or quack 
agencies at a substantial profit One 
woman, for example, who operates 
an unauthorized adoption agency in 
an eastern city, boasts of an average 
annual net income of $20,000 
The quacks flourish despite the fact 
that every state now has facilities, 
under its health and welfare depart- 


Mothers yearning for children they have 
given up too quickly couples sorrowing 
over defective children they adopted too 
hastily — such are the tragedies of the 
growing adoption racket 

ment, to give advice to unmarried 
mothers and prospective foster par- 
ents These departments will also 
recommend authorized adoption 
agencies, public or piivate, which 
make caieful investigations of both 
foster parents and child before an 
adoption is made final Such investi- 
gations may seem like bothersome red 
tape, but they assuie foster parents 
that their adopted child has potenti- 
alilies foi normal development, and 
they piotcct the child from adoption 
by couples who would not offer him 
a normal home atmosphere 

Because they don’t know of the 
easv availability of state aid, many 
frantic unmarried mothers to-be turn 
to doctors lawyers 01 rel Hives for 
advice and financial help Illegiti- 
mate babies are frequently sold to 
commercial adoption agencies or 
foster parents before they aie born 
The moiheib, who aie often little 
more than childien themselves, gladly 
sign lelmquishment papers, relieved 
that their doctoi bills will be paid 
and the child taken care of If the 
mother realizes aftei birth that she 
wants more than anything else to 
keep her baby, that is her misfortune 
It is then too late 
A 17-vear-old girl discoveied that 
she was going to have a baby Her 
soldier-fiance was hundreds of miles 
away in an Army camp To keep out 
of sight until the baby camt, Joan 
visited her Aunt Elki in a distant 
town Aunt Ella, with an eye on the 

6t 




Stdehghts on the Baby Market 

Baby brokers, offering to pay hospital ex- 
penses for pregnant women, are advertising in 
the personal columns of newspapers 
The Hams County (Houston, TcJtas) proba- 
tion office cites two examples of local baby 
sales A couple bought a baby for $112 and 
sold It for $2 1 8 — a profit of Si 06 A pregnant 
17 year old Alabama girl went to a Houstor 
abortionist, who gave her house room when her 
baby was born, and two dresses worth about S5, 
then sold the baby for S350 
To halt the growing trade in babies in the 
District of Columbia, Congress a year ago 
passed the “Baby Biokcrs’ Bill,” which pio 
hibited the placement of babies except by hi^h 
standard hcensed agencies — • V(m ueek 


possible profits, consulted 
4he nearest commercial 
adoption agency The 
agency agreed in writing 
to pay Joan’s medical ex- 
pense«i and, in addition, 
promised the unscrupu- 
lous aunt a check for 
$500 

Joan reluctantly signed 
the necessary relinquish- 
ment papers When the 
child, a boy, was born, 
she fell in love with him 
at once She told her aunt 
she couldn’t give him up 
But Aunt Ella worked 
fast The very next day 
she took the infant to the 
agenev — and got her t heck 

Joan went home and at last told 
her parents all that had happened 
Hei father went to a lawyer but the 
lawyer was foiced to stale the truth 
— Joan had no legal rights to her son 
Her sign'iture on the relinquishment 
papeis made legal action impossible 

Joan’s tragedy could not have hap- 
pened in a state that has a law mak- 
ing approval by its department of 
health and welfare necessary before 
adoptions become legal Such laws 
arc uiged on all states by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor But unfortunately Joan lived 
in one of the 28 states that have not 
yet taken action 

There is no legal way, m these 28 
states, to prosecute the unscrupulous 
“baby brokers” who conduct quick 
undercover sales of illegitimate ba- 
bies In one large city recendy, a 
lawyer who had persuaded an unwed 
mother to sign relmquishment papers 
appeared at the hospital a few hours 


after the biby’s birth He demanded 
the child He had the legal light to 
do so, and, regardless of the danger 
involved in putting tht infant in in- 
expeiienced hands, hospital officials 
^puld not prev ent his taking it away 
In a laige hospital recendy twin 
boys were born A family had ar- 
ranged in advance to adopt them 
One of the twins seemed to be a htUe 
frail, so the loster parents decided to 
leave both in the hospital for an 
extra week The frail twin died and 
a post mortem examination showed 
that he was hvdrocephahc Doctors 
then discoveicd that the seemingly 
normal brother was similarly afflict^ 
The foster parents arc trying to 
arrange for institutional care for the 
surviving twin, who may live for 
eight or ten years with an enormous, 
grotesque head He is their responsi- 
bility and they must pay for his care 
just as if he were their ow n child 
If they had waited for a few months, 
and pmt up with the red tape in-^ 
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volved in supervised adoptions, the 
family would have the assurance that 
the child they adopted was free from 
disease 

Maud Morlock, consultant for the 
Children’s Bureau, advises unmar- 
ried mothers, or couples planning to 
adopt a child, to communicate in 
confidence with the Council of Social 
Agencies or the Department of Wel- 
fare in their community, or with the 
Division of Child Welfare in their 
state’s Department of Welfare She 
suggests a four to six months’ waiting 
period after an illegitimate baby is 
born before adoption is considered 
During this time the child would be 
cared for by a recognized social 
agency and the mother would have 
time to make aiiangemcnts to keep 


her child if she wished to do so Tests 
could be made to determine whether 
the child is alert and healthy And 
experts could, during the waiting 
period, make provision for defective 
children Under such conditions, the 
Children’s Bureau believes, many 
tragedies could be averted 
Authorities agree that a black 
market in babies is certain to exist as 
long as couples are willing to pay 
surreptitiouslv for adopted children 
rather than go to recognized agencies 
And there will be “baby brokers” 
wherever there are unscrupulous peo- 
ple who put personal profits above 
human welfare and happiness 

But there must, at least, be laws 
under which these brokers can be 
brought to account 


The Male Animal 

/ Henry and Zoe lived on a chicken ranch near us in Arizona Zoc was a 
hard worker, she nt \ cr hesitated to di ive a tractor, build a chicken house, 
or an\ thing else usuall> considered a man swoik, Henrv enjoyed nothing 
so much as visiting with the neighbors One dav my husband and I drove 
b\ and saw Zoe working near the barn, with Henry watching Wc stopped 
to visit and after a few minutes’ conversation, Zoe returned to her work 
Henr;, deep in a story, stayed with his loot on our running board 
At the sound of a rumble the three of us looked toward the birn Zoe, 
attempting to move a 50 gallon steel oil di um, was stiaining at it with all 
her might With only a pause in the story and w ithout shifting his weight, 
Henry called out, ‘ Don’t try to lift it, honey Roll it ’ 

— C ontributcd by Audrey Sandberg 

» When 1 was spending mv vacation with a friend in Kentucky, he de- 
cided to take me up in the lulls to see how the mountaineers lived We 
came to a farm where a man was lying on the front potch, smoking a 
corncob pipe, and a woman was digging in a plot of land 1 approached 
him and asked, ‘ Isn’t that hard work for your wife^ ’ 

He said, “Yep, but we work m shifts ” 

“Oh, I see, when she gets tired you take over ” 

“Naw, ’ he said “When she gets tired out in the garden she shifts to 
the house chores ” —Contributed by E 1 SiKe^irini 




Witfieifunk 


2)vRr\a our youth vie constantly — and aintost unconsciously — 
leain new woxds Each of us acquires his own vocabulary, his own store 
of tools for learning and for expressing his ideas But by the time we 
reach the middle 20’s our word development has almost stopped There- 
after it IS necessary to make a slight but conscious daily eport to expand 
our vocabularies If vou make this effort you will derive greater pleasure 
Irom reading, steadily increase >our own powers of belf expression and 
discover unexpected interests m new fields Getting out of your word 
ruts will help >ou get out of your other ruts 
The following test is based on the 20 hardest words in a recent number 
of this magazine Underline the italicized word or phrase, a b, c, or d, 
that >ou believe to be nearest in meaning to the numbered key word Com- 
pare \our results with the answtrs on page 65, and then — unless vou 
aie exceptional indeed — resolve to improvt >our vocabulary level 


(1 ) analogy — a su^epUbility to disease b 
separation ij anything into its constituent parts 
c something similar but not quite the s irne d a 
story or pat able 

(2) exigency — a speed b urgent need c a 
serious blunder d dtffuulty or trouble 

t3) megalomania — a delusions oj persecu 
tion b delus otis restricted to one idea c a mental 
disorder producing grandiose delusions d a mental 
derangement producing extreme depression 

(4) zany — a a fairy b do ip or fool can itch 
d an unruh child 

(5) extirpate — a to t ipe out a sin b to take 
out bj the toots c to plunder a country di to punish 
a criminal 

(6) apposite — a appropriate or pertinent 
b highly unpleasant c on a higher level d self 
assertion 

(7) fetid — a Jeierish b disease breeding 
C emtUtng a foul odor d fretful 

(8) asepsis — a absence of fear b absence of 
memory c absence of blood poisoning d general 
weakness 

(9) duff — a a clumsy fellow b a parastUc 
jdarit that grows tn swampy land c partially 
decayed vegetable matter on the forest floor d a 
smedl utility bag 

(10^ strictures — a serious injuries or strains 
b severe punishments c severe cnticisms d sen* 
cits mistake 


(11) homily — a a sertout moral discourse 
b great humility c simpluity d extreme poverty 

(12) antithesis — a a marked dislike b a 
proofreaders term c the direct contrary d an 
antidote in medicine 

(13) ipathctic — a extremely sympathetic 
b « ithout emotion or feeling c imitative d caus* 
ing sa IreiS and sorrou 

(14) sardonic — a hopeless b helpless c un* 
usimlly ridiculous d bitterly sarcastic 

(15) Cajun — a someone of Acadian French 
descent in Louisiana b a member of an Indian 
tube in Manitoba c a slang term for Kentucky 
mountaineers d a native white squatter tn the 
Honda Lierglades 

(16) abrogate — a to abolish or repeal b to 
judge unfairly c to oierride brutally d to subject 
to question ne 

(17) presidium — a a Russian admimstrc* 
five committee b a speaker s platform c a mill 
tary post d a form oj parliamentary procedure 

(1 8) canalize — a to confer a church tide 
upon b to direct into certain channels c to con* 
aemn d to move traffic through canals 

(19) spoonerism — a a philosophy of a reh* 
gious cult b art intentional pun c a local dialeet 
d the accidental transposition of letters or sylUt* 
hies of words 

(20) allegory — a a fairy story b a pro* 
longed metaphor c a fast movement tn music d a 
positive assertion 
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^His rFST IS a toufifhic Even if you’re a college graduate, over 40, vou 
may mot do any better than a recent high school graduate w uh a high 
I Q So, if you insist on taking the test, don t say we didn t warn vou 
After you have finished it, see answers below and gne \ ourself eight 
points for every correct answer Anything above 48 is exce llent Ovci 56 
IS extraordinary 


(1) Germany is reported to be putting 
dderly and unfit citizens to death by pain 
less means Regardless of your moral ver- 
dict, IS she practicing the science of a 
eugenics b euthanasia c euihenics^ 

(2) If a patient is ambul int he is a delit* 
lous b cairud in an ambulanct c abletoualk 

(3) Epizootic IS onl> a Sio word for \ an 
epidemic disease among animals b phtnomena 
pertaining to the glacial age c specinun^ diffu dt 
to rear in captiiity 

(4) A bibliographei is a man who a ore is a 
large library b composes the hidory of books 
c IS a student oj the hible 

(5) If 1 convention is held biennially, do 
the delegates meet <• t er\ tuo years b 
tuice a ytar c tutet in tuo y tar 

(6) If you ekf^ize you aic a e\ngerating 
b bewailing a loss tn i rse e ptatstrrff sor/uone 

(7) If a pretty i,irl met a inisogvnist he 


would a try to date her b talk about hue 
troubles c pay no attention to he? d stutter 
a speech defeit 

(8) II you have a pc ssimistic attitude about 
youi health you are a a megalomaniac b a 
mtsanfhttpe c a hypochondriai d a sycophant 

(9) You would be most likely to meet an 
eleemosynary a on the sheet lorner h in a 
museum c at the aquarium 

(10) Ml but one of the following words 
iTkQdn high praise Is it a encomium b euphu* 
tsm c pane gy tic d etdogy^ 

(11) If you are mvopic and have to wear 
glasses aie \ou 1 aoss eyed b farsighted 
e marughted^ 

(12) If you are 1 semantieist art you *1 a 
student of the Hebrew language b qualified to 
a agnose diseases by their symptoms c a teacher 
in a theolotual i mmary d interested in the 
Mfeming of uoids 
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2-b 

7-c 

12 c 

17 -a 
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genius rtting 

3-c 

8 - c 

n-b 
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exceltent 

4-b 
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good to fair 

5-b 

10 -c 
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20 -b 

Under 10 

inadequate to poor 
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j-jow to Swallowlj a Sword 


Condensed from Collier’s 

Tke Great Z^dma 
As told to Jule Junker Marmtx 

I SHALL never forejet the fiist time I 
swallowed a lic;hted, two-foot 
neon tube The tube was a boot- 



If children 
scream and 
women faint, 
your act is 
a sure success 


legged one, like all neons used by 
sword swallowers at that time, be- 
cause the electrical companies wouldn’t 
allow anyone to buy a tube if they 
knew he intended to swallow it Sev- 
eral sword swallowers had been killed 
by the tubes breaking inside of them, 
and the companies felt it was bad 
publicity 

Neon swallowing really has a lovely 
effect All the lights are turned off 
except the tube uself, and then the 
artist, stripped to the waist, swallows 
It to the hilt Almost instantly the 
light is glowing out thiough the body 
of the artiSt Ihe effect is indescrib- 
ably weird UsualK several people 
faint, and this makes the trick veiy 
popular 

I wanted desperately to be a neon 
swallower At the time I was working 
with a carnival and living in the side- 
show’s truck with Flamo, the fire 
cater One night while we were plav- 
mg Trenton, N J , he located an 
electrician who said he would make 
me up a couple of tubes With neons 
Vou must have an electrical connec- 
tion at both ends of the tube before 
the gas inside will light For swallow- 
ing, therefore, the tubes are U-shaped 
the nds stick out of your mouth 


Louue long Ringhng Bnth rn Cirrtw performer 
demonairaiLM the Jfini art of gulping a aveord uah 
a 24 inch blade 

This means swallowing a double 
tube, which is natuially much harder 
than swallowing a thin sword blade, 
and so the tube has to be made as 
thin as possible The thin tubes are 
buttle and likely to break 

Flamo and I picked up the tubes 
one evening after our last show But 
when we had them lit and ready to 
swallow I got ncivous 
'‘Thmo, I’m getting scared,” I 
told him 

Wt had just been reading in T/ie 
Billboard ol the death of Prince Nt on, 
the fiist neon swallower The lube 
had biolen inside of him The Hu- 
man ricctnc Light Bulb, who had 
followed him, had got a short circuit 
somehow and died before he could be 
carried off the platform The game 
hardly seemed worth while 
'‘Well, if you re scared, kid, I 
wouldn’t swallow ’em,” Flamo urged 
“Your throat’ll tighten up and snap 
the tube ” 

I knew if I were going to swallow 
thcai I’d have to do it at once, before 
they got too hot A hot tube will stick 
to your insides and you can’t with- 
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ro iswMJum a sword • 


ilraw It Sd 1 picked up a tube and 
wiped It 

1 stood with my head thrown back 
and the tube held straight up from 
my hps with myTight hand Wuhmy 
cupped leff I guided it down my 
throat The basic principle of swocd 
swallowing is to establish a straight 
line from the throat to the stomach 
As the tube slid down^ it was pleas- 
antly warm, unlike the chill of steel, 
but terribly wide 

I felt It strike my breastbone This 
is always a creepy feelmg It sends a 
shudder all through you Then the 
tip of the tube slipped off the bone 
and glided down smoothly until my 
right hand touched my lips 

I withdrew the tube and turned to 
Flamo ‘Did it shine through my 
chest^” I asked eagerly 

“Son, you shone like a jack-o’- 
lantern,” he assured me respectfully 
“It’s a wonderful act I was darned 
near taken sick myself ” 

The next night I pei formed with 
the neon tul^e, and the act was a sen- 
sation Two women had to be earned 
out, and the parents of a child who 
had been fiightened into hysterics 
sued the show My reputation was 
made 

Most sword swallowers were once 
“carny punks” — young boys who 
have run away from home to join a 
traveling carniv dl For a while a punk 
hangs around the lot, running en ands 
for the performers, helpmg the joint 
men set up their concessions Soon he 
wants to learn an act He can’t be a 
freak He can^t afford the elaborate 
apparatus tor an aerial act He hasn’t 
the ability to be a talker or a gambler 
So he becomes a sword swallower 
I have often been asked why any- 


one wants to be a sword swallower# j 
W ell, in a carnival a sword swallowei^ ; 
IS an artist who is properly respected ^ 
It IS an art which everyone would 
hkc to know but few have the pa- 
tience to learn 

The performer’s swords cost him 
only $15 or $20, and if he doesn’t 
like the carnival he can tuck them 
under his aim and hop a freight to 
the next show Or he can give shows 
in barrooms or on street comers for 
dimes He is absolutely fret and can 
always get a pocketful of change for a 
few minutes’ work 

Learning to be a sword swallower 
takes about^^^hree or four months of 
hard practice First, find out how 
long a sword you are a ole to swallow 
Swallow a vei y long sword slow ly and 
carefully until you feel the tip touch 
the pit of your stomach Stop theie 
Feeling the blade touch is a sensation 
difficult to describe, but you’ll know 
when It happens Then mark the 
blade just abo\e youi teeth With- 
di aw It, cut It off right there, and you 
h ive your sword \Vhen you start the 
sword down your throat for the fiist 
time, you will probably be sick This 
will keep up for several months until 
your thioat gets used to the feel of 
cold steel 

Natuially a tall man can swallow a 
longer sword than a short man Being 
quite tall, I held the American record 
for the longest sword swallowed (26 
mches) for many years The record 
was taken from me by a shorter man 
who resorted to the device of eating a 
heavy meal just before the test, which 
weighed down his stomach the addi- 
tional few inches he needed to win 
I leave it to the reader to decide 
whether such a trick is legitimate 
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No one knows who was the first to 
discover he could swallow a sword 
but he must have been an unusual 
personality with a flair for expt rimen- 
tation Iravelinq: ju^fi^lers pei formed 
the trick for the Pharaohs, and Ag;i ippa 
mentions seeing it in ancient Roim 
Sword swallowing first became 
famous in America at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 For years after- 
ward It was Ijeing “exposed” in news- 
papers and magazines The usual 
explanation was th'it the swoid folded 
up into lib hilt I used to cai ry around 
a straight blade without a hilt and 
swallow th'it to convince people Ihis 
blade w'ls hnallv broken bv a young 
man in his cflbits to find something 
wrong with it i itci 1 he aid him s'lv 
‘ Th'it swoid folded up 1 toulda 
found out how , but it l)usu d on me ’ 
There aie several varntions to the 
reguHi loutinc One friend of mine 
swallows led-hot swords by first 
swallowing an isbestos scabb'ird 
But the pusence ol th< scabbaicl is a 
seci et and it is surprisingly dilhcult to 
walk aiound with a scabbiid inside 
of you without looking awkwaid 
In the 1 ist few \t us there has been 
an epidemic of A male sword sw illow- 


tis I don’t approve of it Women are 
likely to take chances I saw a girl 
who swallowed a sword with a tin 
blade and then twisted aiound until 
the blade was bent inside her before 
she withdrew it I don’t care if she 
vas drawing down $20 a week for 
this act It was dangeious 
A girl who featured neon swallow- 
ing appealed in Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not show at the New \ork World’s 
Fair She performed on a revolving 
stage, and I was surprised that she 
dired to swallow the tubes, 'is even 
sight vibidtions of the stage might 
crack one Aftei going through the 
usu'il loutine, she produced a tulic 
mounted on the stock of 1 rifle She 
swallowid the tube halfway tind then 
filed ofl the iifle so tint the kick of 
the gun diov( the neon the rest of 
the w 'ly down hei thro it 

I rushed out ol the hill m a panic 
while the audience howled with 
lajightci at me As I staggered past 
the last row a man stopped me ‘ I 
guess you think that girl it ally swal- 
lowed tluiii tubts, don t you^ ’ he 
said Then in a low voice he adc cd, 
‘ 1 11 tell you a st cret Them tubes are 
faked 1 h«.\ fold up into the handles ” 




Wan^ Woons 


way 

^iVL first Americ m 1 ever met was a sweet sad faced nurst She staved 
at our hotel in Rotorua, New Zealand, and to cheei hei up I showed her 
around the town pointing out the boiling water in drains, geysers 
spouting in a patk, and Itarsome pioolsof boiling mud Although polite, 
sht remained unenthusiastie, so I showed her native plants and trees 
When we reached the hotel again she would not go inside, though it had 
become dar*. With an enraptured expression she stood on the veranda 
looki g at the sky “Gee, * she murmured, “wc got a moor just like that 
back home ” — Contributed by Dairy McCarthy 



Th« ^^rockcts’ red glare” now lights the skies over every battle front 

Infa?tfR53iL,^ ^ 

Condensed from Science News Letlei Holman Harvey 


O NLY 27 months aqo the war’s 
first battle rockets — Ameri- 
can-made, tank-shattering 
bazookas — were hurled against 
Rommel m Tunisia In the short 
time since, this screaming infant of 
warfare, the rocket, has become as 
important in every theater of the war 
— on land at sea, and in the air — 
as conventional small arms, artillery 
or naval guns Never bciore has any 
weapon won such widespread accept- 
ance in so shoit a time 

As a measure of the crucial impor- 
tance attached to rocket warfare the 
Navy has tripled its budget for rocket 
pi oduction for its own and the Army’s 
use to from around 833,000,000 a 
month in 19^4 to $100,000,000 a 
month lor this year, and the Aimy 
has stepped up its own smaller ex- 
penditure 13 times over last year to a 
total of $13, OCX), 000 a month The 
combined U S rocket pi ogram, with 
a total of $1,350,000,000 for 1945, be- 
gins to approximate Army -Navy ex- 
penditure for heavy-gun ammunition 
I have just talked with Army and 
Navy officers detailed to rocket de- 
velopment and research They can’t 
tell you much about the size, or 
range, or destructive power of weap- 
ons yet to come, but they will tell you 
that experimental models not yet 
perfected have been pat into produc- 
tion and rushed overseas, and that 


one model is scarcely in the works 
before an improved one is awaitmg 
Its turn on the assembly lines 

A rocket we now use — the 4 5- 
inch — IS a far cry from the original 
bazooka rocket of 2 36 inches diame- 
ter It IS about twice as long as its 
18 inch forebear, instead of a mere 
three and one-third pounds, it weighs 
38 pounds It packs the punch of a 
105-mm howitzer shell 

A single-tube 4 5-inch outfit, 
mounted on a folding tripod, has 
been used by our soldiers in jungle 
warf-ire Launcher, tripod and rocket 
weigh only 50 pounds One man can 
advance with this, set it up, and let 
go To avoid the furious wake ol 
dirt and rubble kicked up by the 
blinding blast of hot gases from the 
rockets rear vent, the soldier fiies 
from a safe distance by means of an 
electiic wire and push button The 
blast kicks ovei the tripod and often 
bends or destroys it, hence the 
launcher is considered expendable 
with one firing Scores of 4 5 launch- 
ers can be connected up and fired 
simultaneously 

The bizooka, with its shoulder 
Igipnchei which can be fired many 
times, and its lightweight rockets, a 
plentiful supply of which can be ear- 
ned by one man, remains — • in im- 
proved form — a stand-by At 200 
yards, because of its fimous ‘hoi 
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low chareje,” an American invention 
which concentrates the blast of the 
explosion at a simple point, it can 
penetrate six inches of armor plate, 
filling a tank’s inttrioi with flvmg 
fragments of molten steel and flaming 
gases 

The Navy’s island conquests in the 
Pacific have shown the teirific sti ik- 
ing power of massed liattle rockets 
Troops have to Imd on heavily foiti- 
fied beaches and move inland against 
defenders hidden in dense growth 
The Navy lealized that a shoi 1 1 mge, 
poweiful vseapon was needed to fill 
in the ciitical time between the lift 
mg of the nav^al gun barrage and the 
arrivil ol linding boats at the shore 
lint But landing ciaft were too light 
to support an adequitc nuiiibei of 
large guns, with their heavy mount- 
ings Ihe lOcket, with its eompiri- 
tivelv featherweight launchers and 
Its paralyzing shoil range wallop, 
was obviouslv the answer 

LC I ind LC 1 landing boats, con- 
verted into rocket beaiers, now spear- 
head our landings They h iv e 1 fire 
power comp irable to that ol 1 battle- 
ship As they ne 11 the shou then 
banks ol laurchcis send a continu- 
ous cascade of high explosive rockets 
crashing onto the beaches, knocking 
out pillboxes baibcd wne, machine- 
gun nests and foi tifications in a tor- 
nado of destruction \fter the troops 
are ishore the rocket ships cover 
them IS thc> land their equipment, 
emplice their guns and dig in then 
the ships direct a creeping b irrage 
mland ahead of the troops 

The rocket ships aie so successful 
that the Navy is arming bigger and 
bigger V sse Is with the new weapon 

A rocket IS nothing moic than a 


cylindrical casing of metal with a 
pointed nose ancl an open vent or 
vents at its rear end The head con- 
tains a high explosive charge, as does 
an artillery shell The rear section is 
packed with powder When touched 
off the powdei burns furiously The 
gases thus produced escape through 
the vent What drives the lockel foi- 
ward IS not any push of the gases on 
the outside air but the pressure the 
expanding gas within the cylinder 
exerts against the fo ward end of the 
rocket The distinction is important 
It explains why a rocket travels f ister 
at high altitudes the thinner atmos- 
phere offers less resistance to the 
progress of the piojec tile If the rocket 
were propelled by the push of its cx- 
hiust, It would fly more slowly m 
thin ail, h'lvmg less to push against 

The io».ktts light weight makes 
It of spec ill value is an aircraft 
weapon It has little or no recoil and 
therefore does not deflect a plane 
from its course as does the disch irge 
ol my sizable gun I he Navy his 111- 
craft rockets up to 1 ", inch om with 
the explosive power ol a 135-iim 
shell 

Army fightei planes mount a bat- 
tery of six rocket launchers beneath 
eich wing Rockets released from a 
plant m flight arc more accui itt than 
those launched from stationary posi 
tions, for the plane s spted is idded 
to their own, and speed helps to hold 
a mov mg ofyect to its course Aircraft 
rockets are more accui ate thii an 
equal weight of free falling bombs, 
up to 400 yards they are as accurate 
as aircraft machine gun fire 

Rockets do not replace otfter weap- 
ons, they are additional equipment 
As against a maximum of 12 rocket 
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shots, a plane’s machine guns can fire 
hundreds of rounds Wind resistance 
created by rockets beneath the wings 
slows a plane and affects its maneu- 
verability For this reason, they are 
arranged so that they can be jetti- 
soned by the pilot 

The German V -2 is a rocket in that 
1I; derives all its motive power from 
the fuel It carries, and does not de- 
pend upon the intake of outside 
oxygen for combustion as does the 
V-i, which is classed as a machine 
The Biitish Ministry of Information 
states that the \ -2 ascends to a height 
of 60 miles, attains a speed of :50oo 
miles an hour (several times faster 
than sound), and has a maximum 
range of 200 miles 

How important the locket eventu- 
ally will become depends largely on 
whether it can be made to achieve 
better accuracy Its accuracy has 
been improved by the piccision inan- 


ufacture of parts The bazooka ap- 
peared with stabilizing fins, newer 
rockets have folding fins which spring 
open after the rocket leaves its 
launcher For the first time, too, rock- 
ets have been given spin by an ingen- 
ious arrangement of the tail vents 
This is a pioneering effort to achieve 
the greater accuracy which a rifled 
barrel gives a shell 

Meanwhile the Army has dcvelopied 
a propellmer powder which burns 
moie uniformly, gives increased speed 
and is less affteted bv atmospheric 
conditions than prev lous rocket fuels 
The rocket men never rest Hun- 
dreds of square miles of our Mojave 
Desert thunder these days to the 
crashing of rockets as American le- 
search sends e\er ncwti models to 
these V a«t testing grounds The U S 
\rmy and Navy are convinced that 
they can beat the Germans in further 
developing this appalling new weapon 


war’s screaming infant prodigy 


Native Intelligence 

» Ar Jaro on Panay, an Amciican soldiir picked some fruit It looked 
delicious, but to make sure he strolled ovei lo a filipino youngster, 
pointed to his mouth, then to the fruit, and looked inquiringly at tlu hoy 
After going through this routine several times without result, he luiiud 
in despair to an approaching doughboy 1 was tiving 10 hnd out if this 
was good to eat,’ he explained 

The young Filipino’s face brightened “HeF, yes,” he said ‘ Its got 

\^ltainin B ” — Walter Simmons in Chicago Irtlune 

>> Shortly after coming to New Guinea, I was out walking one d ly 
when 1 met a native near a coconut grove Pulling out a floxin (32 cents), 
I pointed to a tall ticc and said, “\ou climb tree, I give you this * 

With a big mile, he reached into his pocket, pulled out a half-pound 
note (Si 60) and said in perfect English, ‘‘Here’s a half-pound Let s see 

you climb it ” —Contributed by Cpl Paul I Gilmour 




Condensed from Esqiiiie Fred Rodell 


How ind why 'the funnies” — now Bip 
Busint^ib and not funny — make for 
tunes and influence people 


T hey used to be called funny pa- 
pers and they appe ii cd only on 
Sunday — to be read by younef- 
sters spi aw led on the rui’, oi by adults 
who grumbled at ha\ing” to read 
them aloud to childien Now they ue 
called comics, though the name is a 
rank misnomer foi most of them 
And they art big business 

Foui out ot every five of the people 
who leid nevNspapeis, or ilmost 70, 
000,000 citizens in all, shmulessly 
and leguliily leid the comics The 
huge syndic lies that handle them 
claim that, m\t to front-page news 
It’s the comic^ thit sell the papers 
Sixty percent ot the income of the 
vast Hearst empiie is attributed to 
comics owned by Hearst s King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, and the ISEA syndi- 
cate spends more on them than on all 
other editoi lal features combined 
Ihe weight which comics swing in 
public affairs is shown by the tact 
that when Joe Palooka enlisted in the 
Aimy in — the first comic-strip 
character to don a uniform — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt personally thanked 
his create , Ham Fisher, for helping 
put across the draft A Sunday speech 


by Flip Coikin in Terry and the Pirates^ 
the cartoon counterpart of real life 
hero Colonel Philip Cochran, in- 
spired newspaper editorials and was 
If id into the Con^resnonal Record The 
US 1 1 easury commandeered the 
help of comics for the sale of war 
bonds diivcs foi the Red Cross, ^or 
the I SO, loi sciap collection have 
been boosted by them 

The comics influence people in 
sti ingf ind vaiious wavs “Sadie 
Hawkiiu’ Day,” a soi t of annual leap- 
ycai day, first celebrated in Li 1 Ab- 
villige of Dogpatch, has bur- 
geoned into a n itional institution 
With hundreds of colleges, towns and 
Ainiy posts t iking put Blondie has 
given the nuion the mountainous 
ind piccuious Digwood sandwich, 
Bunging Lfp Father his inspired Dinty 
Mooie restauiants, specializing in 
corned lieef and cabbage, hamburger 
St inds have been christened foi Pop- 
eye ’s ever hungiy Wimpy 

Anieiiean sling has been enriched 
by 1 long list of CApiessioiis born in 
the comics hot dog, thanks for the buggy 
ride, halomy, banana oil, horse feathers, 
hotsy totsy sojtet mamma, heeby jeebies, 
goon 

Polly and Her Pals, the first of the 
girl strips, and others like \\ innie 
Winkle, Tillie the Toiler and Dixie 
Dugan help set femimne styles by 





FIFTY VeARS of THE COMICS 


portraying the latest and smarjtest to 
every town and crossroads The glam- 
our-girls-of-the-future who decorate 
the Flash Gordon strip have popu- 
larized the upswept hair-do, the bare- 
midriff playtfUit and wedgies 

Not so harmless is the occasional 
influence of the comics on the young 
One boy had to have i6 stitches taken 
m his mouth after trying to bite oft 
the top of a spinach can like Popeye 
Another fell 30 fett on his head trying 
to fly like Superman Religious gi oups, 
judges and other solemn folk pounce 
on incidents like these and on juvenile 
crimes possibly inspiied bv the “mur- 
der, m'lyhcm and arson” scrips as 
evidence of the comic stiip menace 
But child psychologists call the comics 
a ' type of mental cathiisis tor nor- 
mal, well adjusted children, filling a 
basic emotional need for adventuie 
and escape from adults ” 

Adults are as likely as then off- 
spring to take the sti ips ulti iscr lously 
When Blondic wis expictinc, ainst 
Chic Young offcicd Syi for a name, 
and along with 400,000 suggestions 
( ‘Cookie” won) c ime copious ad\ ice 
on how to real summci babies Dick 
Tracy, wounded was showered with 
notes of sympathy, and also got an 
offer of blood foi transfusion When 
I ittle Orphan Annie lost her dog a 
lew years back, artist Harold Gray 
received this teU gram ‘ Please do ill 
you can to help Annie find Sandy We 
are all interested [signed] Henry 
Ford ” 

1 he rare deaths in the comics bi ing 
the most revealing personal response 
When artist Milton Caniff killed off 
beautiful Raven Sherman of Terry 
and the fir ate phone calls tied up 
newspaper switc hboirds, flowers were 
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sent for the funeral, and 450 students 
of Loyola University, Chicago, met 
together at dawn and faced east for a 
minute of silent mourning 

Many famous men ha\ e been comic 
fans Wendell Willkie read them reg- 
ularly Justice Holmes thought Milt 
Gross was a genius and William Lyon 
Phelps often badgered the syndicates 
for adv mce proofs because he couldn’t 
wait to see what happened next 
When things looked black for Eng- 
land in 1940, King Gteoige VI would 
lelax with Otto Soglow’s little King 

The comics are ]ust half a century 
old On November 18, 1894, readers 
of the New ork U orld opened their 
Sund ly supplements to find a six-box 
series of eoloicd funny pictuics about 
a snake and a dog, which staft artist 
Richard f Outcault had clanvoy- 
antly entitled fhe Origin of a J^ew 
Species Boil owing the technique of 
putting talk in b illoons from political 
caitoomst Opper, Outcault latci fa- 
thered The lellow hid for Heaist 
Piients and pieichtrs piotestcd vio- 
lently against this yellow jouinal- 
ism,” thus coining a phiase and 
initiating criticism which has contm 
ued ever since 

Meanwhile Rudolph Dirks cieated 
The hat enjammer hids foi ITearsts 
New York journal^ and soon — alter a 
famous legal case, still studied in law 
schools — ti anslerrcd the Kids to the 
New Yoik Woild^ all but the title 
Since the Katzies still cavort for 
Hearst under artist H H Knen and 
Dirks still draws The Captain and the 
kidsy Hans and Tritz, the oldest living 
comic-stnp characters, are the only 
ones who lead a double life 

Popular since its birth 33 yeirs 
ago, George McManus s Brin^in^ L p 
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Father^ with its newly rich Irish- 
man, Jiggs, has been published in 71 
countries and tianslated into 27 lan- 
guages, with Jiggs’ pet dish, corned 
beef and cabbage, becoming tripe and 
onions m England, nee in China, 
spaghetti in Itdly, and hot tamales m 
Mexico Another ancient favorite, 
still going strong, is Bud Fisher’s \ 4 utt 
Jef The first of the daily strips, 
It came to life in the San Francisco 
Chronicle in 1907 as A Mutt^ and 
changed its name two years later, 
when Mutt; ran acioss a sawtd-ofF 
runt in an insane asylum who intro- 
duced himself as James J Jeffnes, re- 
tired heavyweight world champion 
In early decades the comics really 
lived up to their name But in 1921 
Aitist Frank King started the trend 
to straight storytelling when he tui m d 
his Gasoline Alley from a funny stiip 
into a pictorial life of Skcezix Three 
years later. Little Orphan ^nnie — 
w ho never grows up — began her 
senes of quite unfunny vicissitudes 
1 he humorless era reached its pc ik 
— or, some would say, its nadir — 
with the sudden, spectacular success 
of Superman in 1939 Although not the 
first of the fantastic strips {Tarzan^ 
for one, was earlier), it became a top 
favorite almost overnight Superman 
was responsible tor the mushroom 
growth of comic books and maga- 
zines Speciilizing in out-of-this- 
world adventure, these now sell over 
20,000,000 copies a month 
Before the war, foreign circulation 
of the con ics was tremendous Even 
today Blondie and Dagwood, as Pepita 
y Lorenzo^ have more readers in Buenos 
Aires than in any other city 

The comic-strip industry is built 
on a remarkably small foundation A 


recent list of all syndicated comics 
includes less than 250 titles and, of 
these, many are brand-new strips 
with small ciiculations The ten com- 
ics of largest circulation are, in this 
order Joe Palooka, Blonaie, LiH Abner ^ 
J title Orphan Anme, Terry and the Pi^ 
rates^ Dick Tracy ^ Moon Mullins^ Gaso» 
line Alleyy Bringing Up Father^ The 
Gumps 

Fop-flight comic artists rank finan- 
cially with movie stars Some of them 
make over Si 00,000 a year from their 
strips alone, and add thousands to 
their incomes from radio, film and 
other rights Sidney Smith, who 
created The Gumps had signed a five- 
year contract for $150,000 a year on 
the very day he was killed in an 
automobile accident The average 
successful comic irtist makes from 
S400 to S^oo a week 

Some stiips are mass prcxluced, 
with perhaps hilf a dozen people 
mvolvcd — editors, continuity men 
or*gag men, background artists, let- 
terers But in a good strip the ideas 
and most of the important drawing 
are the work of the man who signs it 
The drawing consumes the longest 
time — particularly for a painstaking 
artist like Milton Caniff, whose works 
have bee 1 hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and who is rated the 
finest draftsman iix the game 

Left-wing intellectuals inveigh 
against comic strips as ‘‘distracnons 
from the real problems of our times ” 
Psychologists say people read comics 
“to feel superior” to puny Jeff or 
henpecked Jiggs, or “to identify 
themselves” with Dick Tracy or Su- 
perman Others call it all a form of 
mfantilism But the 70,000,000 who 
read them don’t care 




The Terrapin* s Shell 

During one of mv childhood visits to 
the country I found a land terrapin and 
star ted to examine him, but the terrapin 
closed his shell like a vise Seeing me tr> 
ing to pi y him open with a stick, my un 
cle said, ‘No, no That’s not the w'i> ’ 
Then he took the creature inside and 
set him on the hearth In a few minuu s he 
btgari to get warm, stuck out his head 
and feet, and calmly crawled toward me 
“People are sorta like terrapins, ’ my 
uncle said ‘ Never try to force a fellow 
into anything Just warm him up with a 
little human kindness, and more n likely 
he’ll come your wav — Riiui ygcti 

Ji^ho*s Supeiioi Now^ 

Onf summer e\ ening my father caught 
me tearing down the stieet after another 
child screaming, Wop, dirty wop’ 

He stopped me shoi t, and said, ^ oung 
lady , just uho do \ou think are^ 

He took me into the house, sat me 
down at a desk, and give me a sheet of 
paper He sud. Now, I want you to 
write down every wi\ in which you are 
different or better than the little Italian 
girl ” 

A.h, that was easv She was Italian, a 
wop — but I w oS of French descent, a 
* frog ” Besides we were both really 
Americans I’d better not put that aown 
Well, she was dirty ’ I looked at my own 
grimy hands and dirt stained dress I’d 
better skip that part I was in the fifth 
grade, and she was only m the fourth’ 
Hmm, but I was ten and she was only 
ei^t I was blonde — but she had curly 
hair 

Dinnertime rolled around, and my pa- 
per was still blank 1 took it sJowK to my 


father He smiled and said, “That’s a 
good paper Now until you can create a 
wonderful human soul, as God can, don’t 
presume to criticize anyone because God 
chose to have him born a member of any 
one of His nations or races Remember this 
paper ’ 

And I always have —s>ivia Vaughn 

JMLo&s and Remorse 

M\ MOTHER and aunts used to love to 
go blueberry ing I was a lazy child and 
ilways earned the smallest pail While 
the others picked I lolled about One day 
I filled my pail with moss and topped it 
of! with a thin layei of berries The pail 
lo iked full of bcrncs, and I was highly 
commended foi this unusual industry 

The next morning Mother m ide pics, 
and there was a * saucer pie” for me, with 
beiries peeping through a slit in the crust 
Imagine my chagim to find beneath the 
U mpting Cl ust “ - moss ’ 

Before I could flv into a tantrum, my 
mother sud, When you cheat others 
you arc cht ating yourself most of all You 
aic training vour bad impulses soon 
your good ones will cease to exist ” 

I hiv( mvtr felt any gam would be 
mine by cheating since that deccptiv e pie 

— M u L 

Bossy and the Saw 

My cousin and I continually argued 
with each other while doing household 
chores 1 was older and tried to tell her 
just how to do everything, and of couise 
she resented it 

One day my grandfather took us out 
to the log pile and gave us a crosscut 
saw Picking out a sizable log, he said, 
‘Start sawing ” We were both a little be- 
wildered, but obeyed I began to saw as 
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fast as I could, thinking I would show up 
my cousin But when I pushed the saw 
back faster than m> cousin could pull it, 
the saw would bind, throwing me off bal- 
ance Then I realized that the more 
evenly 1 pulled without pushing, the 
easier the saw cut My grandfather, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, explained the prin- 
ciple of the crosscut saw work together 
in harmony Whenever you ha\e a job to 
do, he said, work together and you will 
find he job goes easily and quickly 

— Mrs Wm M Hotchkiss )r 

Empty Tt^agons 

My parents earnestly strove to im- 
press upon us childicn the dignitv of 
courtesy They disliked e^spccially the n 
terruption of one speaker by another 

One morning, when me adow larks were 
fluting, my father called to me m the 
yard Do you hear anv thing besides the 
birds^” he asked 

I listened a moment ^es’ I siid, 
“there saw i^on going down the lane * 


“\es It’s an empty wagon Do you 
know how I can tell*”’ 

“No,” vaguely wondering 
* Because it rattles so Empty wagons 
make the most noise ” 

That was all, but across ine years when- 
ever I hear a clatterer running on and on, 
my father’s voice comes back to me 
*‘£mpty wagons make the most noise ” 

— Mary Agnea K elly 

Make a Little List 

Housebound several days by temble 
weather, my brother and I fell to quarrel- 
mg, and finally complamed to Mother 
about each other’s * mean * traits She 
listened patientlv, then told us to sit in 
opposite corners of the room for half an 
houi, facing each other, and each make 
a list of the good things w e could think of 
the other — w ith a pi ize for the longer 
list 

One can t concentrate on a person’s 
virtues ind be thinking about his faults, 
and I have found tins an invaluable lesson 
through life — I ranees Greene 


Master Minds 


» A HYPOCHONDRIAC told his doctor in 
great alaim that he had a fatal liver 
disease ‘Nonsense ' ’ protested tht doc 
tor “You wouldn’t know whether \ou 
had that or not With tha*- disease theie’s 
no discomfort of any kind ’ 

‘ I know,’ gasped the patient ‘ My 
symptoms exactly ” 

Mrs Rex Beach, phoning from her 
Manhattan hotel suite, was greeted by 
the switchboard operator with a cheery 
“Hotel Algonquin ” 

Replied Mrs Beach, “Yes, I know ” 
Asked the operator, “Is this 1106^ ’ 
“No, It’s 408, and I want to order 
bxeakfast ’ 


‘ I hen s no 1 00 m service except 
Sunday 

Yes there is I’ve had breakfast up 
here cvfiv dav — and furtheriiiDre its 
Sunday ’ 

Operator ‘Sunday* My God, I’m not 
supposed to be here ' ’ — Tmie 

A Raleigh newspaperman separated 
two men whom he found exchanging 
blows “What’s this all about^” he 
asked 

“I called him a liar,” growled one 

“Suppose I am a. liar*” roared the 
other ‘ I’ve got a right to be sensitive 
about it, haven’t P” 

— lohn Harden in Greentboro (N C ) Daily Noun 



louisianas Fabulous^ 
Muskrat Marshland . 

Condensed from The Progressive"^^^^ 


.very winter 20,000 Louia 
ana folk drop ever> thing to 
go camping in the vast 
mawes and trap rats 


Carolyn Ramsey 


A LCEE Broussard can make good 
wages right in Thibodaux, ^ 
La , and li\e in comfoi t in his < 
tidy litde home But, come autumn, 
Alcee gets restless The marshes call 
The Io\c of outdoor life is strong m 
him — and so is the gambling fever 
Enfin, one day in late November he 
tells the boss he’s quitting And the 
boss knows better than to try to dis- 
suade him 

With 20,000 othei Creoles, Cajuns, 
Islenos, Dalmati ins, Sabines — the 
mixed folk of south Louisiana — 
Alcee is going to tre p muskrats For 
nine months m the year the ti appers 
are loggers, moss gathereis lisher- 
mcn, oystermen and, nowadays, ship- 
yard woikers Eveiy winter they go 
eamping in the marshes — they and 
their whole families in a gieal sea- 
sonal migration 

Aleve’s outfit is typical a house- 
boat — “campboat,” he calls it — 
for himself, another for his married 
son, d half doz^n skiffs, and two or 
three pirogues, those tricky little ca- 
noes beautifully fashioned from a 
single log The boats are piled high 
with stoves, mattresses, washtubs, pots, 
pans, all the gear of housekeeping 
There are likely to be a crate of 
squawking hens, a hog in a pen, there 
may be room even for the family cow 
And children, always children, waving 


K to everyone they pass, 
gay with the thought of 
three months’ camping, 
far from the schoolroom 
The Hnd into which a “putt-putt” 
tows the trappeis IS like no other in all 
America It is a subtiopical marsh 
400 miks long and r 5 to 30 miles 
wide, fringing the Gulf from the 
mouth of the Mississipp to the Texas 
line Ovti this wntciy, treeless wilder- 
ness glow luxuriant grasses, shoulder 
high, which in the wintci turn to 
gold The 1 e IS no solid m ound \ man 
can walk, stepping from clump to 
clump of the grass roots but he must 
be wary or he will sink waist-decp in 
muck 

This IS muskiat p iiadise Heie the 
animils fenst on then one food, the 
sweet loots of the grasses, heie they 
multiply incredibly From this Oiie 
aiea trappers take moie than 6,000 
000 muskrat pelts a year — about as 
many as from all the lest of the states 
combined, and more than Canada 
and Alaska together produce This 
nairow strip of quaking marsh sup- 
ports the weight of the gieat A^meii- 
can fur industry, for muskrat m its 
many guises is the staple, the bread 
and butter, of the fur trade 

The industry can count with lea- 
sonable certainty on a supply of pelts 
that will vary little from year to year, 
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but the individual trapper has sharp 
ups and downs Some years he doesn t 
take in the J350 he needs to pay for 
his supplies Other years he makes a 
killing Plenty of trappers earned 
$3000 last season, some of them $5000 
— big money to a Cajun ^nd he 
loves this gambling aspect 

The work IS arduous Alrce begins 
by firing the grass on the tract he has 
leased It burns down to about ten 
inches alx)ve the watei line That 
Will make it easier to get aiound, and 
easier to find the traps Nt \t he makes 
a trainasKe b\ dragging his pirogue 
sev eral times over the louu , breaking 
down the grass stubble and plowing 
the soft peat to create a water lane 
along w hich the pirogue will float and 
save him much weary walking He 
learned that trick from the muskrat, 
whose little water paths, three inches 
wide, crisscross the marsh eveiy- 
where 

I he 70 day season opens Decem- 
ber 10 In the trapper’s leiscd area 
art thousands of little trails which, 
indicate feeding grounds In a path 
where the water is just si\ inches 
deep he builds a little mound of 
mud, lays the trap on it, drops a little 
more mud on top as camouflage, and 
maiks the spot with a length of 
cane No bait is needed The trap is 
only two inches below the surface of 
the w ater, and w hen an adult musk- 
rat comes along he cannot avoid 
being caught A little ont will swim 
right ov^er the trap unscathed 

The dally routine of trap-tending 
starts before daybreak, when father 
and sons rise, gulp down their Louisi- 
ana-stylc coffee (“If she don’ leave 
rmgs in the cup, she’s no good”), don 
their hip boots, sling ’rat sacks over 


their shoulders, pick up the long 
poles to push the pirogue and “marsh 
sticks” to help them with the diiEcult 
walking, and set out 

In a good week the trapper may 
get 500 large top-grade Ijelts and 500 
smaller ones, m a poor week about 75 
‘ tops” and 1 30 poorer ones The 
weather causes these striking fluctua- 
tions Muskiats “run” best on cold 
nights, scurrying ceaselessly down 
thtir water trails, intent upon their 
search for food, their lovemaking, or 
upon repairing their houses 

I he women of Alcee’s family skin 
the ’lats and stretch the pelts on wire 
frinies to diy The fur buyer comes 
once a week He divides the pehs 
into five grades, and pays an average 
price on the whole catch The OPA 
ceiling 101 a top-grade pelt was $i 44 
last year During the last war, the 
price was 25 cents In 1927 it was 
$2 (35, the record high 

rjhe buyer works for the syndicate 
fiom which the tiapper subleases his 
land Fiv c big syndicates control most 
of the marshes, leasing them from big 
landholders who bought up enormous 
tracts years ago at ten to 20 cents an 
acre The state itself owns large areas 
which 1^ leases out, and some of the 
revenues go to the schools 

Agents of the syndicates make an- 
nual surveys and apportion the ease- 
holds so that each trappei should 
catch about 2000 muskrats The usual 
contract between syndicate and trap- 
per calls for 35 percent of the catch as 
rental I he division is made not in 
pelts but in cash, after the company 
agent has bought the fur This share- 
cropper system is bitterly resented, 
but It persists, though a few enter- 
prising trappers arc buying their own 



land, and some others have accumu- 
lated enough working capital to pay 
their rental in cash and sell their pelts 
in the open market 
And what about the little animal 
that is the cause of all this industry* 
To begin with, its name is half he, 
The muskrat is not a rat at all, but 
it does secrete a powerful musk — 
as good as any of the expensive musks 
now imported by the perfume in- 
dustry, recent experiments seem to 
prove It IS a sturdy creature, about 
12 inches long, with a ten inch tail 
which It uses as an oir and a rudder 
when swimming It feeds at night 
With Its shai p teeth it cuts a gi iss i oot 
about SIX inches under water, then 
Lomes to the surface, holds the lood 
in Its little hands, washes it and 
nibbles it d'untily The muskrats 
beaverhke house, built of glass ind 
mud, IS an apartment building of 
ingenious design, with a centr il stiii 
well and various rooms, ol which the 
nuiseiy is the largest It rises two to 
four feet ibove the w iter line iiid is 
four to ten het in diameter at the 
base Tunnels ladnte like spokes of a 
wheel to underwater entrances 
In Louisiana, muskrats bieeel in 
any mondi of the year except \ugust 
and September Ihree times a ytai 
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mama chases papa out of the house 
for two weeks, and produces a litter of 
three to seven “mice ” The muskrat 
population may multiply sixfold in a 
single year, in spite of hungry mink, 
alligators, owls, hawks, snakes, gar- 
fish and raccoons \\ ere it not for the 
tiappers, the muskiats would soon 
outrun their food supplv 

But neither preying beast nor man 
IS the muskrat’s wor^t enemy In 
years of drought the marsh dries up, 
there is no good grass, many ’rats 
starve, and breeding almost stops 
1 here is a shor t fur crop the following 
season 

Flood IS as bid, drowning out the 
muskrat houses, covering the grass 
clumps until theie is no place for the 
animal to rest In tl e great flood of 
1927, when water stood deep on the 
nnrshes for 108 da\s, conservation 
officials, tr ippeis and landowners 
built lafts, cove red them with iii^rsh 
gr isses ind set them ailoat Millions 
of muskrats climbed iboaid these hie 
1 fits ird rod( out the flood 

Ihere was a time when nobody 
would have caied what happened to 
the humble muskrat, but he has 
made Louisiana the 1 admg fur pro- 
diieing stale of the Union, and I ouisi- 
ant is grateful 
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Backward March 

F rom Aisace, New York limts correspondent Dina Adams Schmidt 
reported a stunt that be at Oo< bbels at his best 1 1 1 nch author ities in the 
liberated areas discover^'d a Germ in propaganda movie depicting the ex- 
pansion of the Reich Thc> gathered an audience and ran the him back- 
ward The Nazis goose stepped in icversc out of Ms ice, Lithuania and 
Czechoslovakia In one shoi Reichsmaxshal Coring withdrew a piece of 
candy from the mouth of a little Czech girl — \eustierk 




bic B-29 


No wonJkrJap figfuer$ 
donH like to tackle the 
SuperfoTts^ 


Condensed from Ihc New Republic + Bruce Bltven 


T he Army Air Forets released 
some of the facts about the B-29 
the other dav, and I went along 
to ha\e a look Tht B 29 is the most 
powtrful bombing an plane on earth 
It flits higher, f ister and fnthei than 
am other boinbtr now in existence 
The distance bt tween its wing tips is 
greatti th m the total distincc the 
'WiigJit brothtis Jlew at Kitty Hawk 
Fveiything about this pi me lends 
itsell to suptilitives More men and 
mort niont\ arc being employed on 
the B -»e) thin on any other insti li- 
me nt of wailait in the history of the 
woild Central Arnold and his aidts 
ear niai ked thi tc billion dollars before 
a single B-2q took to the air Seven 
hundred and hflv engineers woiked 
for two years on her design Even 
today, when she seems to be a trium- 
phant success, a thousand engineers 
are making alterations and already 
about a thousand new improvements 
have gone into mass pioduclion A 
B-29 lias 55,000 numbered parts They 
go into a ship with an operational 
weight of 63,000 pounds, of which as 
much as 20,000 pounds may be 
bombs 

The big bomber, which flits 3000 
miles or more on a single mission, re- 
quires a long ordeal in the air for her 
crew Nobody could fly this distance 
in a heavy, electrically heated suit, 
using oxvg^ without becoming com- 
pletely groggy If the gunners had to 


cuil up in a plastic bubble with a 
hand-opciated machine gun, they 
would be too tired to hit anything, 
least of all a Jap Zero coming in at 
400 milt s per hour 

Therefore the designers went tb 
work With a senes of mechanisms, 
they have made it possible for the en- 
tii e cH w to sit comfortably, in light 
clothing, in a ‘ pressurized” cabin 
whf re waim fresh air is circula ed 
constantly at low-altitude pressure, 
and do then work under conditions 
which illow maximum freedom fiom 
fatigue 

lh( first of these mechanisms is a 
system of remote firing control Scat- 
tered about the ship arc five gun 
turrets, e ich mounting two machine 
guns w hich can be pointed anywhere 
in slightly more than a complete 
hemisplien There irc also five plex- 
iglds blisteis — sighting stations for 
the gunners Both turrets and sight- 
ing stations are so arranged as to 
give complete visibility and complete 
firing range from evcr> point at every 
moment Indeed, the fire of several 
turrets can be concentrated upon anv 
enemy fighter, approaching trom no 
matter what angle Although nor- 
mally each gunner controls only one 
turret, an electronic device permits 
him, in a split second, to take over 
the guns of one or more additional 
turrets About 30 combinations of gun 
turrets in senes are possible 



THE TElOdBLE E-29 


This IS remarkable enough, but it 
IS only the beginning The B-29 has 
an unparalleled accuiacy in its atri- 
al guns Iii^hc Pacific art a 14 bomb- 
ing missions were completed Ix^fore 
the first B-29 shot down by an 
enemy lightei plane On one oc casion 
a single Superfortress fought off 79 
fighters in a four-hour running battle, 
shot down seven, and letuined safelv 
home The shooting is so good that 
on some it cent laids Japanese fightei 
pilots have liecn seen to bail out of 
then planes just before coming within 
rang 

I his rc( Old has been achieved as \ 
rt suit of a new met h inisni the t k e- 
tionic tompuUi liiing i m ichine 
gun fioiii one 1 ipidlv moving ui- 
plane at anothei piesents (onipli- 
cated pioblenis With the planes go 
iiig in dilleient directions, a bulk t 
hied point 1)1 ink will ol)viously miss 
its tiiget bv many \nds I h< B 29 

Jtes i wind which bv usell will ck 
fleet the bulkt, gi miv vmH fuill ilu 
bullet down by in im ket \lso, 
bulk is ut difleuntly in th( cliffeKiit 
Umpeiatuies ind an densitus ol low 
me! high iltitudes 

Ml these piobkms aie mt t bv th( 
eleetio nc computtj with the utmost 
u cui le) ind v\ ilh, lite 1 ill\ , the spe ed 
ol light Ptihips 1 e m illusliale tht 
opeiation with a hvpothtlical dii 
logue between the gunner and Uk 
ni ichine 

Gunner We are ti a\ cling at 3 1 ,000 ft cl, 
temper ituK 40 below Pkase take ac 
count of these two factors in cvcr> thing 
vou do 

Machine (is silent) 

Gmnet We are traveling 300 iniles an 
hour and the enemy is trav cling 400 in a 


different direction Take account of these 
two factors also 

Machine (sa\ s nothing) 

Gunntf Fake account also of the pull of 
gravitation, wind resisunce on the bullet, 
and the distance between my c>c ind the 
gun turret se vt ral \ at ds aw av 

Machine (gulps 01 it least, I should if I 
ivcre in its prcdicamt nt) 

Gunner Make ill these calculations si- 
multaneoiish and instantlv, and keep on 
making them as long is uquiied, so that 
whcnei ei I hie these guns the bullets will 
be 99 piicf nt C( itain to hit ihoir maj*k 
Maihine (lesponds onh with a slight 
w hilling noise) 

I saw 1 d( monsti ition ol this whole 
methinism 11 llu W ildoif \stona 
Hold Ihe> hid set up a couple of 
tune Is 1 sighting dt v ic e and the eltc- 
lionic com putt I, which is a black 
squuc I)0\ the size ol a big sinit isc, 
covtitd With di ils ind with htivv 
w lipped cables piotiuding like the 
tent icles ol an oe topus 

Iht dc monsti atui horn llu C cn- 
iiiiricctiK Compmv which w 01 ktd 
out this mstiumcnt sit down behind 
the sighting deviet a eomplieated 
miss of openwuik mechuusm using 
ibout live ktt honi the llooi His 
heac^ v\ is lost to \ lew imong the cogs 
In fiont oi him w is a ground gl iss 
sdten on which appealed i circle of 
luminous icd dots He hid lire idv 
detci mined the size of a hypothetic il 
Jap plant he saw approaching and 
St 1 a di d in accoidinee with that size 
JNow alt( 1 Iteding the othei re qune d 
dita into the machine, he needs only 
to keep the image of the Japanese 
plane within the circle ol luminous 
red dot'i, its gieatest horizontal di- 
ameiei just touching the dots on 
(ithei side He presses the triggti and 
the mechanism does the lesi 
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The hii’htinj’ device 8:unnei and 
all, icvolvts fittly in tvtry diicclion 
As It docs so, the cjun Uiirtt, ten feet 
awav, and connected only by wires, 
moves with It, insianth and pcifectly, 
down to the imnuksl fraction of an 
inch If two 01 thicc tuiicts are 
locked into circuit the tune ts swin{> 
then hcav\ black machine c:im bai- 
rels in absolute synchicmization with 
the siG;hting mechanism and with the 
will ol the £»unnei who seems a wisp 
offidil humuutv imid these massive 
and dt idl\ ra ic him s 

Pel hips most istonishin^ ol ill is 
to set the cjuniiei di iw his own licad 
on a taicte dome, Ins hum in best 
with the compute 1 cut out Ihen he 
cuts the eomputei m Inst intlv theie 
IS a hiccup and ]t ik is all the turrets 
simultaneouslv coiitct the bad aim 
of the bluneU niiL, moit il whose veiv 
best stems ft ulullv ineompt tc nt b\ 
the stuiduds ot electioiiKs 

Sim t f u h p III ot cnris h is in art i 
of inc iiieatti thin i heinisphtit 
some of them ome tints })oint it i 
part ol ^ht iiipliiif list 11 I Ol m 
stance, the uppt 1 midships uiiiel his 
partol the till issembh ot ih Si pei 


fortress within its range But the 
compute 1 is equal to the occasion Let 
us suppose the guns are firing [Qoo 
bullets a minute) at a plane in the 
rear, and are swinging fiom left to 
right past the tail As thev come to a 
fi action of an inch of the range where 
they might cut into the fabric of Ihcir 
own ship, thev automaticalK ^top 
firing, the iighi-hand gun cutting out 
a fi iction of a second earhei than the ^ 
left hand one As they come to the 
fraetion of an imli where thev can 
shoot p ist the tail thev st u t firing 
again -the iight-h md gun icsum 
iiif filing ifiachonof i second bef 01 e 
Its mite Jo swing the guns through 
\ tRo de gicc turn i c c ds only two see 
onds so \ou e in imagine how rap 
idh this process ol intc n upling tlic 
file is c lined out 

Fsen in im ite ui sli Ut gist c in se c 
the ticinendous importane* of the 
B 2 f) ind the still gi( itei ships tint 
ai( to ( onu I wish Wlienthe Seiidti 
conic s to del) lie pern plans th it the 
1 1( ts I bout the B >qcouldl)c pul into 
the < wumal Rnutr! 1 01 if w< c in 
build the m now *>0 soonc 1 01 I Uei 
e in out c nc nut s 



WORN MiiirKswtrc mo\in^uutol tin 11 iroiu int position as 
fresh troops took o\f r Wlicn one gtii iv I c ithcineck cliiubt d cru of lus 
foxholt', the elf an sliasen Mningsicr icpliciii^ him iskccl ^\hat outfit 
did \ou rehf v( wlu n \ou c inif'-* 

I he Man ic lubbecl liis stubbly chin and pondered ‘The } ip infan 
try , ’ he re plied — i s^i Ben Schn 1 1 r in Corona 

» On \ bombing mission over (jennm) wc wfic flying along in forma 
tiun when we saw i P 3R from our fighter ro^er diving down \cry fast, on 
his tail w ts a Germ in Me roq and coming right after him was a P 31 
About that time user the radio wc he ard the pilot of tl c P 38 sav, “I C)C k 
to Lockheed for Ic idf 1 ship ” t ont il uted b\ 1 1 Willnm T K Mr 



Man with a Bull-Tongue Scooter 


Condensed from 1 he Atlanta Constitution 
Harold Martin 


M ack Gowdfr is just an oi- 
dinary-lookinq fellow, 6i 
years old and a little stooped 
fiom woik He wears m old felt hat 
and an old blown coat ind the faded 
blue oveialls that many a Georgia 
farmer w c ai s He li\ ( s in an ordinal y 
house, tin looled and unjiunled, md 
there is nothing umisu il about it 
except the fact ih it all the lood that s 
m it — and iheie is pkntv -he 
riiscd on his own pi ice His b iin is a 
log birn ind his outbuildings soil of 
lean igainst the wind like e\er\- 
body dse s, and theic is noth’ rig un- 
usual ibout them eithci, except tint 
when nt iiK exeiyboclv else is hixing 
to buv feed he h is ked to sell 
T he mam thing aliout Mack (row- 
dti is his larni, foi Ukk is no lum 
like It 11 Geoigia It sits like a g iidtn 
of Eden, gieen ind lush among the 
ciodecl hills of Hall Countv, md the 
soil upon It IS as deep and rich as if it 
w ere \ ii gin soil that had ne\ t r know n 
a plow It is as iieh as bottom land, 
though every inch of it is steep ind 
sloping, dropping 15 to 20 fett to tlu 
bundled — just like land aiound it 
which shows great gullies like open 
wounds, and huge scalds where sheet 
erosion has washed the soil awav 
At planting time, you’d thinl it was 


the sorriest-lookmg place you ever 
saw The fields don’t he smooth and 
bare to the wind and sun and rain 
like the fi( Ids on other farms They 
are covered with Imei — cornstalks 
and cotlonsla^ks and stubblv pea 
vines and weeds 7 hey look th it way 
until the crops spring up to cover this 
ti ish, and Muk Gowdtr hii vests 
his cotton and coin and gram in 
quantities ihiee 01 foui times greatei 
than the aveiagc loi his county For 
30 veils in dry st isons and wet, 
Gowder has m idc monev 

Mick Gowder knows whv md he 
is willing to ull invbodv viho dsks 
him about it Ihiow away your 
turnplow Leivc evtiv thing on the 
1 md you don t hav e to i rk ofl to e it 
or sell And kt the liv stav wher< 
God klmight]^ put it — downundei 
the giound ’ 

Forty ve irs ago, when M ick Crow 
der v\ is a tenant farmei working 
the othci man slmd, he star ted study- 
ing about what it was that caused 
the lana to w ish iw ly and vitai out 
He cime to the conclusion thU the 
tuinplow was causing it, bv burving 
the litter that lies on the 1 md ifltr a 
crop IS gathered To keep the 1 ind 
pioduetive, he figured, you hid to 
keep a good mulch on the top of the 
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giound to hold the water on the soil, 
and at the same timt you had to 
break up the i?iound so the water 
could so'ik in as it fell \ou had to 
keep tht plant food up close to the 
top of the E;round w Ik i e the i oots of 
the plant could Ittd on it 

Gowclci ficfuied these t hint’s out 
\( us bdoie Edwiid I lulknei 
wrote his book called Ploa man s / ohy * 
But the 10 wasn t iiiiich to do ibout it 
so loncf is he woiked tlic otlu i ni in’s 
1 ind ^>0 lie s i\cd wh it he m idt as \ 
tcnint until ht Cfot tn()uu;h to buy 
TOO i( K s of woodl ind Stiitint,out 
iiom IK u c[iound like this Ik si^s, 
I knew I could find out whether 
1 w is iic,ht OT wion^ 

He siirttd cle iiini* his hnd, and 
ii£*hl llKie he did the lust thint* 
tint w IS difie < nt Jh didn t Imin 
amthiiK, l)ul the biL^^esi bi ish Du 
little limbs ind ti i li lint wen leli 
iftei ht look the tiinbti ofl lie lelt 
Kin^ on the c,i(jund to lot 

I hen \v IS no plou tint would 
handle the soil e \ u tl\ is lie w inled 
It h indlco, so he in icle his own He 
took in old u) id sei ip< bl ide and 
hammeied i she hi eui\e in i section 
ol It ibout 14 inihes lone nid 
inches wide, ind put a slniji jioint 
on it and fastened it to a two hoise 
tuinei beini He tiicd it out ind it 
went dow n dc ( }), I a to I me he s, just 
tiioucjh to £(0 into the lop of t^ < cl iv 
It looted thioueh the ciith like a 
mole, but it Mt all the ti idi ind 
littci 1 \ ng on top of the £;round He 
cdlcd his homemide ])le>w point a 
bull tonfi[ue scooter ’ 

Then ht went o\cr the cfiound with 
a disk hiiiow The haiiow chopped 

'*'See * lh(* I vancfelist of Plowmans 
FoUv ThcKtaclci sDigest,Deccmbei, 43 
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up all the debris and mixed it with 
an inch or two of dirt 

Gowdei had cleaied about 30 
acres, and he plowed it all this way 
and planle d on it He didn t build 
an> ten acts the hrst f6w years He 
wanted to sec if his mulchy topsoil 
would hold by itself It did, except 
m ihc vtiv heaviest gullvwashmt’ 
1 ains, thouc^h it lay on a 20 de gree 
slope Ihe hud 1 iins made \ few 
little wishes the bt^inninL, ol trou- 
ble so he built his ten aces then 

11 i m in s ten aces bic ikwhcn the 
gulhw isheis come, ’ he si\s (hen 
he inighl is well hi\e no ten at is at 
all 1 he 111 lire ol his lind ought to 
be ible to tike up ill except the 
he i\ lest 1 iins 

Hie ciops ht m kIc tliose lust lew 
\ciis incl the w i\ his soil stand on 
the slope ^ (oinmeed him tint he 
h k1 hit on the light s\stein He 
l>eli(\<s his 1 ind is just is deep ind 
1 jL h loei i\ IS It w as llic el ly he ( le aied 
It 

\b()U( tense us ago he hid inolhe i 
ide i He hguieel li whit he w is doing 
cemld ST\( good lincl ind keep it 
lioin w ishing iw is the sime >\stcm 
could be used tei bui'd up 1 nid lint 
s\ IS ssoin out ind b idly eioded So 
he boil lit eight 01 nine leies that 
joined bis pi ice It s\ is 1 ind ih it h id 
been bniken with a turnpl >w ill the 
lime tint he hid lumed ssith his 
bull tongue scooter, ind it hid il- 
rnosr completely washed asvas 

Right he I e , he showed me ‘ w as 
a w ish i mule could 1 1 cioss a gully 
SIX 01 eight feet deep Ovwr thcie 
was another one But you couldn’t 
tell svheie these deep washes had 
been, so completely had hv. rcstoied 
the soil 
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MAN WITH A BULL-TONGUE SCOOTER 


*^It Will be a long time,” he said, 
^‘before the accumulation of trash 
and litter can build up this land to 
where it is as good as my original 
land But right now it is making thiee 
to four times* as much as it was when 
I took It over, and there is not a wash 
on It anywhere ” 

There on top of the eroded hill he 
had restored to fruitful production 
he look off his hat and talked about 
the land with a depth of feeling that 
was almost religious 

‘I love the soil better than any 
man m the world, I reckon, or just 
as good,” he said ‘ And to my mind 
a man w^ho abuses it is committing a 
mortal sm ” 

M ick Gowder s method of far mmg 
IS both hudti and cisui thin the 
turnploA system It takes a litilt 
longei to prepare the soil, foi the bull 
tongue scooter docs not i ike as big i 
bite as the turnplow 1 lUi, though 
it is easici because his ciops get such 
a start they choke out a lot of the 
grass, and the gi iss and wc<ds lu 
easier to kill because the soil is 
mtllow It bieiks awiy horn then 
loots instead of clodding up when he 
plows 

He makes 50 bushels of oits pti 
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acre against a county average of less 
than 25, and 25 to 40 bushels of 
wheat when the county averages 
about 10 He makes 50 to 75 bushels 
of corn to the acre, and he has made 
as high as 90 bushels, which is bot- 
tom-land production, on steep up- 
land ‘T always have enough to do 
me and some to sell,” he says 

Gow der differs with PlowmarCs Folly 
m one respect He thinks the land 
must be broken deep so the water 
can go down, where Ploaman^s Folly 
says the surface mulch is all the 
water-retainer needed lie does not 
aigne the point He ]ust believes 
othtrwise from his own c\perience 
And every year m good seasons 
ind b id, Gowdei has made money 
on his farm He secs his bun bulging 
with feed for his str c k, and his pantrv 
p eked with food loi his familv He 
climbs his tei rates light up on the 
steepest slope, wheu you d think the 
soil would lie thin and bleached out, 
and picks up a hindful of it, black 
and mcllov\ for eight inches undci 
ground 1 his pit ises him, lor, is iie 
savs 

All I vv ml IS to U ive the soil hf it 
IS good IS 1 found 11, leadv to feed 
mutlici generation iltci I am gone * 


^^LCiNiLY I was seeing my husband of! on a Navv tiansport pi me for 
duty in the Aleutians Among the passengers was a hltlc black cocker 
spaniel Bemoaning my fate, I said to the officei in charge ‘ A fine thing 
— ktting a dog have passage aboard the plane when wives must stay in 
the United States ’ 

* After all, madam,” replied the officer, the men can pat the dog * 

— Shirlp> n C mihawin Cofonft 




Who Here these stiange people, 
and nho thtii destio\ers^ — 
in archaeologist s detective 
story from the New Mexican 
Hildeiness 


Situiday Evening Post 


J OE Are^no found the towcis in 
when he was seaichmg lor 
gold in a wild, unmapped sec- 
tion of noith-cential Ntw Mex- 
ico \nd so because a Mexican 
rancher went gold hunting, we un 
covered a 700-year old in\ story — a 
thrilling sioiy of vioknce ind blood- 
shed without 1 beginning and without 
an end 

Joe 1)1 ought into Santa Fe eight 
ancient p unted potteiv bowls which 
he Slid ht h id found in the luins of 
the si one t owe is Now, out south 
western slates ire full of pueblo ruins, 
but 10 pueblos Invc stone toweis 
Heie w IS something different Me 
fitted out an expedition and went to 
see ]oc Aie iiio s toweis 

Onh one smdl mud rod hads 
into the lOUgh eanyon eountiy along 
iht Ciallma Rivtr, wheie joe guided 
us Me saw the fiist town as we 
c ime into a canvon w ilkd liv j igged 
sandstone cliff s 1 1 w as ])( 1 rbe d on top 
of one ot these lockv ])mn ulcs Mith 

•f f r t t , 

Frank G IIibbev, former Unuersity of 
New M< \i( o anthropologist, now a licut< n 
ant in the U S Navy, is the aiithoi of Oui 
Seaich for the Larliest \mcricans, * The 
Rc idt I 5 St Scptembei , *44 


oui held glasses we could see other 
toweis singly mdmclusteis looking 
like medieval castles on the cliffs 
Mho built the toweis* Why did 
these unknown people go hack into 
this unbelievably lough country and 
perch the 11 stone dtknsive woiks in 
such pucuious plucs'^ Me could 
not ittiibiiU the lemmis to Navahos 
or Apiclus oi my of the so called 
‘ preclatoiy” Indians 

M ( set up ( imp and spent weeks 
in an exte nsjv e sui \ e v M c sc aled the 
clifis on (iihei side of the canvon md 
pencil atedfoi miles in ( veivdiiecti m 
Mhu h ul U fust appealed to be a 
sm dl clusu I of stone lowers m one^so 
1 it( cl canyon tuiiu d out to be a whole 
series o* villiges made up of toweis 
In this one sedion done we located 
more ihm «joc lowers, spieadmg 
over an aica of some by 50 miles 
It took us thre e months to excavate 
five of the towcis J he first was per- 
fectly tvpical, as wc found la er on 
Originally 25 or go feet high, the 
walls were built of roughly >quaied 
sandstone blocks put up with adobe 
mortal with rubble in between to 
form a double w dl about six feet 
thick at the base 


h(t 


THE MYSTERY OF THE STONE TOWERS 


Part of the roof of this first tower 
was preserved, showing a stone para- 
pet from which the occupants could 
fight The only means of entrance 
and exit was by ladders through a 
hatchway in the loof We found parts 
of the ladders in the debris 

As we carefully shoveled dust and 
fg-llen masonry from the interior of 
the fust tower, the edge of a painted 
design appeared on the plaster wall 
that coveied the stone on the inside 
Plants and birds and flowers, intei- 
posed with pennantlike flags, ap- 
pealed one after another 

The floor, some 20 by 20 feet, w\s 
paved with massive slabs ol suidsione 
Around the lOom wtie hollow benches 
of stone and adobe capped w ith sand- 
stone, these Ijcnches also seived as 
bins foi stoiagc Let into the flooi at 
one side was a fiie pit with 1 eoping 
aiound the edge, ind i shift built in 
the wall for ventilation — a sort of 
chimney which stalled at floor level 

Everywhere in the inteiioi was 
evidence oi 1 fe — and ilso death 
The puli of centimes old an that 
c ame out of the l;)ins when we opened 
them was like the bieath fiom iii 
Egyptian tomb The bins were lull 
of intimate things — buckskin bags 
of cei emoriia 1 face pow dei shell orna- 
ments, punted pia>er sticks of wood 
and feathers, good luck pieces, buck- 
skin clothing feathei robes, ai rows of 
cane and flint, ?md ceremonial masks 
and horns 

But these things that had been left 
so casually there were not so inter- 
esting as the occupants of the tower 
Scattered about in vinous attitudes 
were 16 people, and their story wao 
with them Everywhere was evidence 
that this fortification had been at- 


tacked, the defenders killed and the 
tower &ed with fire arrows Therodf 
timbers had burned through, and the 
loof had collapsed Those fighting on 
the paiapet doubtless had fallen in 
with the roof Ihe remarkable dry- 
ness of the southwestern climate, to- 
gether with the charring action of the 
fire, had perfectly preserved the 
bodies They were better preserved 
than many Egyptian mummies 
Ifeie was the body of a woman 
sprawled backward over one of the 
stoi age bins She had been crushed 
by falling stones, but her body was 
If m irkibly preserved, even to a look 
of intense agony on hei face Studded 
in her breast and stomach weie the 
chantd ends of ib aiiows She 
clutched in her lef^ hind a shon, 
poweiful looking oak bow with a 
put of the string still on one end 
Another womin, with an airow in 
her shoiildei, was badly e rushed But 
her hill do wis in perfect shape She 
hid parted her h ui in the middle 
ind swept it down on either side in 
thice braids whi^h weie looped up 
igiin and h\td with little pieces of 
punted buckskin into i Knot it the 
l)aek of liei held Hci sc ilp ilong the 
pai t of hex hiir was painted led 
A cluster of warriois lav on the 
floor One giasped thiee bows and a 
bundle ol 2/ 11 rows Evidenllv he 
had been passing the ammunition 
when struck down with in i\e 
other man had met the same hi sh 
end A stone axe with a jagged edge 
was still embedded in his skull, clear 
to the middle of the blade 

In the chimney opening was the 
most pathetic sight of all \ >ounc, 
bo> ol 15 or 16, with his haii in long 
braids, had ciav/Ied into the small 
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aperture as far as he could Appar- 
ently he was still living when the 
burning roof fell, for only the lower 
part of his body was burned An 
arrow had struck him in the back 
You could almost read on the dried 
and mummified face the look of 
terror that it still held, centuries 
after the boy hid ciowdcd into the 
hole, trying to escape the heat 
We excavated some 17 Galhna 
toweis and each ga\c us more de 
tails of the same te ruble stoiv Each 
tower had been burned, and each 
had been defended to the last by imn 
and women whose bodies wc found 
in them Oui scientific thirst for the 
answti to the question ot who built 
the towers was augmented bv an 
other question Who destuwed the 
people that built them** 

\Ve are abk to date these luins by 
specimens of wood found m them 
The patteins ol successue dry and 
wet periods — as ie\ealed by the 
tree rings in the lool beams and 
ladders — indicate thit the timbtis 
wen cui between iin and 

1248 A D It set ms ob\ious that iht 
Galhna peopk were not oidina v 
Pueblo Indians The physical mike 
up of their skeletons is slightly diflfer 
ent, and many of then utensils and 
weapons were radically diffe 1 ent T he 
very fact that they built stone toweis 
distinguishes thtin from any of the 
Pueblo peoples that we now know 
In one ot the toweis we found 
pieces of pottery of a type not in- 
digenous to the Southwest at all But 
it is known m Nebraska, and even 
farther east in the Mississippi Valley 
We also founa that the inhabitants 
grew a i ind ot corn and varieties of 
pumpkins thdt were known to the 
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early people in the vicinity of Iowa 
and the Missouri Valley 

Near the stone towers we found 
round pits, 30 to 50 feet in diameter, 
dug deep into the ground — appar- 
ently early Galhna houses Pit houses 
\/ere known to Indians on the Great 
Plains in early times 

On this and other evidence we 
concluded that the Galhna people 
had come from the plains several 
hundred years before they were de- 
stroyed It seems that they lound the 
Southwest already populated by 
othtrs, which possibly explains why 
thc\ picked tht rough but beautiful 
Gallini country for their home 
Where they got the trait oi biulaing 
towirs is not known, possiliiy they 
imcnted this type of aichitecture 
wh( n the m ed arose to proUct them- 
sehes 

But who wcK those who swept 
down through the Gallini country 
around the v( u 1250 and burned 
these stone toweis one liy om ^ It any 
of the bodies of the aitaekers he 
among the bodies of then victims we 
have not yet idenhfied them The 
only definite clue th it we hive as to 
who killed the Gilhna people lle^> in 
the arrows embedded in th« i bodico 
Both the Navahos ind the \paches 
habitu illy used liioid, barbed 
arrowheads on heavy wiafts The 
arrows m the Galhna bodus were 
compound arrows, m ide with a shaft 
of reed and wood and a small, tri- 
angular flint point I hey are three- 
fcatheied, and painted with identifi- 
cation marks on the butt end, so that 
you could add up the scoie when the 
fight was over These compound 
arrows are exactly the type used by 
the Pueblo Indians 
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Did some Pueblo group resent the 
trusion of the Gallina people, and 
ipe them out^ We are not yet sure 
We are only certain that the Galhna 
towers, perched on inaccessible cliffs 
and ndges, were picked off one by 
Dne by an unknown enemy Everv 
Lowci is a part of the same tragedy of 
700 years ago 

The other day we got a letter from 

\our Hospital Needs 
More Nurses Aides 

Condensed from 
I he Houston Chiomclc 
Louisl Maty Hopfun 

M an'v ihousnnds of lucn n tuin 
ing home iftci (Ik w ir will 
med nursuit, loi months, 
[XI haps \ears Hospitals will be e\<n 
tnoie crowded thin the> are now 
i\n\ vveimin mvwheie ma> finel 
1x1 self c ist in the role ol e merge nc> 
nil St I very woman should be prt- 
[) ired — and in piepiring heisell she 
can help her eoinmunit) ind her man 
in the St I \ let Now, as nt\tr befoie 
our hospitals must have more nurse s 
aides 

I was in Prince for nine months 
before that nation’s fall B> das I 
worked on a fashion magazine, but at 
night, when I did my sunt it a cm 
teen, I knew that the eflfort expended 
there was more satisfying When the 
Germans came into Pans, I leturned 


Joe Areano He has found a cliff 
house far back in the Gallina coun- 
try, la a canyon we have not yet 
explored In the cave house are sev- 
eral Gallina towers, and everything 
in them is perfectly preserved by the 
dryness When the war is over, we 
shall go again to the tower country, 
to find the rest of the lost story if we 
can 


1 here never was a 
l»ett( r nurse s aide 
haid a ^ ashin^tem 
hoepilal olluial of the 
author Mrs llarr> 
IfctpkinH 

to Ntw \ork to continue 
m\ migizine woil But 
w it h Pt arl 1 1 Ji boi c ame the con\ ic- 
tion thil 1 must dnnge to something 
moie sigmfit int ll m concern over 
tlx w idtl of a skii 1 1 uffle 01 the size 
of a hat bum 

Wlxic would I be most usefuP 
WhTt did I hive to ofitr'* ]\ot much 
I ft lied Bui whcic could I get the 
best training foi 1 new kind of ac- 
tivitv' A friend suggested thit 1 be- 
come a nurse s aiclc L\ ery nurse’s 
aide helps to releise a more higlilv 
trained nurse who can be sent to hos- 
pit ils for soldiers — and there is a 
desperate need for nurses for the 
armed services A nurse’s aide helps 
the man in uniform by helpinn^ hi 
loved ones back home There s no 
bettei way than that 
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I enrolled at Memorial Hospital in 
New York and completed 300 hours 
of looking after cancer patients After 
m\ marriage I shifted to Washing 
ton s C olumbia Hospital Since then 
I ha\e completed more than 3000 
hours in hospital service and with 
everv hour on duty I h ive found the 
work more fascinating, moic graii- 
f>ing 

ISo woman can be at a bedside of 
pain without getting a renewed ip 
pretiation of doctors gi iduate nuists, 
and the wonders of medical science 
Just karniiig something of how p iin 
can be eiscd at childbirth md m 
operatise c iscs has been worth ill flit 
fatigue 1 h i\e f( It iftci carrvmg tr \s 
ruhlnng aching backs and s«. rubbing 
floors from <) 1 ni to ^ p in 

The work is hud It is iKo fre 
quenth chstussing piiticularlv wh<n 
one is trMng desperateh to help hold 
back the hand of deith You cannot 
w ork in a hospital and bothi i mur h 
about \our own lioubks Personal 
woines are foi gotten in witching at 
d bedside where but foi you, there 
might be no one else to wat».h 

I he apjircci itioii pitients show is 


touching They arc deeply grateful 
for even the smallest attention — the 
attractive breakfast tray, the cool 
hand on the fevered brow at just the 
right moment Every dav I receive 
thankful letters from former patients 

Frequently, too, I find myself a 
kind of mother confessor, listening to 
a patient’s innermost secrets A close- 
ness invanabl) develops between the 
patient and the nurse’s aide, and that 
too is a gratifying part of the job — 
the 1m St wartime job any woman can 
have 

At Columbn Hospital about half 
a doze n nurse s aides are on duty each 
dav There should be at least 20 “If 
It wtre not foi nurses ndes, we 
couldn t cairy on a physician told 
me the other div But we need more 
— miiiv more” The problem is 
mu(h the sunc at everv other hospi- 
til 111 the couutrv I hope that every 
wcun an ind girl who c in give up the 
time will enlist 


Fo? complete tnjormalion on nurse'' 5 
aide tiainirif^ coinse\ consult your local 
Rtd Cr( o oi^ant'^atwn 


The Still, Small Voice 

S OML VO US i£,o in oul ruial section of soiuhrin California, a Mexican 
mother died leaving a family ol eight children The oldest giil, not yet 
1 7, was a tinv thing Upon her frail shouldt is ft 11 the burden of caring for 
the familv Taking up the task with courage, she kept the children ciean, 
well fed, and in school 

One day when I complimented her on her achievement, she replied, 
I can’t take any credit for something I have to do ” 

But my dear, you don’t have to \ou could get out of it” 

She paused for a moment, then replied, “Yes, that’s true But what 
about the have to that’s inside of mc^ —Contributed b> Vtma Rallmx^ 



Russ Nicoll s expenence 
suggests opportunities for 
many who want to start 
their o^n busmesBes 


konanza by the Roadside 


-*1*. « Tvim « 


R vss Nicoil says that a man 
‘Vith imagination, enthusi- 
- asm tor work, and n familv to 
play along with him” can make Im 
own bonanza by the loadsidc almost 
anywhere in the USA Nicoll ought 
to know Starting with 500 bon owed 
dollais in 1928, he took in more thin 
$irjo,ooo at his roidside stoic neii 
Thcimd, Cihl , in 194^. Nicoll spt 
ciilizes in selling the ncighboihood s 
lop ciop — ditts and diic pioducts 
I could h ivc doni the s nnt , m 
olhei places, with nuts, hims hsh, 
ch( i se, pottei> , w( i\ ing, 01 im loc il 
pioduct dislincti\( enough foi mv 
customcis to talk ibout, lu dc 
claus ‘ It’s irm part ol the counn y 
that doesn’t piodiicc some thing l^cUii 
than >ou can hnd an^wheu else 
liicndl>, slow spoken Russill C 
Nicoll w IS mustcied out ol the \imy 
in 1 9 1 9 He 1 etui ned to the C o iclic II a 
V dlcy and foi yens diove a tricuir 
foi 1 aimers Then, in 1928, he de- 
cided to sell d ites He owned some 
1 ind on HHiway 99, and x shack on 
which he now painted a sign ‘ D itcs 
— Wholesale and Retul” He was 
all set — except lor the dates And 
he had no money to buy the m 
Nicoll induced H A Westei field of 
the First National Bank of Coachella 
to take a ride with him down tlie 
highway to where the loadsidc stand 


Condensed from True Ftank J 7 nylor 

stood at a turn He pointed out that 
a motoiisl ipproxchmg from eithei* 
diiection couldn t hdp seeing his 
sign Impiessed bv his earnestness 
the banker loaned S500 Nicoll kept 
on dining a tiactoi by night, caught 
some tally moining sleep sold dates 
by d XV His w ife and daughtei helped 
tt nd the St md fh u yeai they made 
% ,t)00 Nuoll paid his debt, and gave 
lull tinu to d itt selling 

1 htn t nginceis lerouted Highw xv 
99, sii lightening the cuive 1 he datt 
shop now stood too Ixi liom the loxd 
to line niotoiists Undisin i>ed, Nicoll 
bought a new site, then collected old 
sun l)leacli< d bi idgc timbers and tele 
phom polts with which he built i 
destii stiutluic so distinctly that 
aitist hxvc come hund eds ot links 
to photcgi xph xnd sktteh it lo 
dtcoixte ihi new sitt Nicoll tians- 
planted 40 old pilms lioiii a ncaibv 
gaidtn Ihev gut the \ iltne Jean 
Shop - n^med altei Nicoll’s little 
d lughtei who could bxul\ peek 
ovci the countd — the xtmospheic 
of in oxsis in Mesopotamia From 
that time business boomed 

‘ In this game,” Nicoll expliins, 
“yoii’ie selling not only your prod- 
uct, y ou’ie selling lomance and gl xm- 
our as well ” 
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Russ Nicoll learned that lesson 
when he began experimenting with 
containers for dates, until then mai- 
kcted in cardboard boxes Nicoll 
packaged his in cellophane bags so 
that customers could see them Later 
he sold them also in small steel- 
bound kegs and in redwood boxes 

One day Nicoll legaled a visitor 
with facts about date growing how 
dates thrive in the United States only 
in the inigaied groves of the Coa- 
chella X’^allev , a blistering dcsei t below 
sea lev el w hex e ram seldom falls how 
the oases ot Mesopotamia, Egypt and 
Arabia had been combed foi the best 
varieties to launch the mf int Ameri- 
can industrv , how all the palms ol the 
Deglet ’Soor vanttv the Valley’s 
standard Ciop liid sprung from the 
transplinttd shoots ol a single tree 
grown from seed, how the date grow 
eis picked tneir dates one bv on< \s 
they iiptned, instead of ts the \i ibs 
did plueking the whole bunch ind 
then pressing the ov ei ripe and undt i- 
ripe dat< s into one una])peti/ing m iss 

When Nicoll finished the fisci 
naud visitor oidued Jiooo woith ol 
choice date s ioi C hi istmas gifts ‘ But 
I want your storv along with the 
dates, he added So Nicoll had book- 
lets printed and attached to all his 
date boxes 

“That taught me another lesion 
about roadside maiketmg,” he said 
“\ou sell not only the best product of 
the neighborhood but the storv that 
goes with It ” 

After that, Nicoll overlooked no 
oppoitumtv to add glamour to his 
product and items to his line Read- 
ing up on dites, he learned that in- 
thc desert \iabs exist solely on dates 
and camel s milk He experimented, 


and finally perfected a date milfe 
shake It saved his over the-countcr 
business when war restricted motor 
travel, because soldiers from a nearby 
training camp consume date milk 
shakes by the hundreds 

Not long ago a travelei stopped m, 
ordered a date milk shike, drank it 
with lelish, then demanded another 
“Know where I first heard about 
that drink''” he asked He had been 
iiding in a tram in Siberia when he 
mt t another American They fell to 
t liking about good things to eat 
back m the States The other man 
desciibed date milk shakes with such 
lelish that Nicoll’s customer had re- 
solv c d to hav e one at the first oppor- 
tunitv 

lint s what I mean when I say 
vou w irt to give people a pioduct so 
distinctive they 11 t ilk about it,’ 
Nicoll comments 

W hen a woman motorist men- 
tiomd a date cikc she once made, 
Nicoll put on a cake biking contest 
Out of it c line a date cake , which 
Nicoll hiinsdf now bakes — 2^,000 
pounds for the C hi istmas rush, 40,000 
pounds a vear While pcifccting his 
milk shake he evolved a pioccss for 
turning dates into a paste He sells it 
IS date butler, usable as a spread 01 
a fl iv 01 mg 

Other date merchants had assured 
him that ptfbple would never buv 
dates in hot weathei, they weie too 
sweet Nicoll lefiigerated his show- 
case, and customers liked his chilled 
fruit Then he put in air conditioning 
That made visitors linger — and buy 
more dates 

From the start Nicoll kept a guest 
rcgistci This came in handy when 
motonng dwindled He wro^e to sev- 
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eral thousand former customers 
Would they like to have some dates 
by maiP Ordei s poured in Last year 
he employed 20 people at the pe'ik 
season 

Russ Nitoll’s imafyin ition his 
turned several of the neighboi hood’s 
problem crops into choice business 
The Tabiizal, a date as laige as a 
plum, has delicious meat but skin so 
thin that the fruit pio\(d uniccept 
able foi standaidized maikc tmi’ One 
growei had spent 30 >cars cstiblish- 
ing a sfv acic planting, only to hnd 
that theie was no ptofitible muket 
foi his eiop Nuoll picked those suit, 
luscious daUse ncfiilly,infincv boxes, 
and ilniost oveiniglit 1 ibiizil be- 
caiiic i pn miuin h uit 

lie pilins tl It sheltei ind deco- 
late Ins own o isis [uoeluce i d ite 
once cemsideied too soil to lx wenih 
huvesting Bnt NkoH now hii vests 
1 5000 pound ciop hoin th< in 11 
nuilh I he liiut is lelt d loi elite 
milk sh ikes ind d il< e ikes 

ISieoll ( n](w s tilkin^ u}) piodui is 
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of other loadside met chants “There’s 
a fellow on Foothill Boulevard with a 
couple of old lailroad refi iteration 
cars,” he said “He bungs down 
delicious mountain ipples and sells 
them chilled I know a man who 
staitcd a place uneler some walnut 
trees and specialized in nuts Now 
he has one of the busiest eating places 
in the state Anothei man did the 
same w ith bet 1 les I send 01 dei s regu- 
larly to a lillow who specializes in 
chttses, and to Massachusi tls foi 
fish 1 here s a fellow up in the Sierra 
Nev ida who sells wild honey — at a 
doll u a pound TIk 1 e s no limit to 
the products m this countiy, espe- 
ciallv things to cat that cm be 
divdopid b> ini igin mon eombmed 
w iih integi it\ 

Now the Gov eminent is leidy to 
« inianLci up to S-cOoo, hilf ol 'inv 
i|)j)u)\td loin m k 1( to a vetcian to 
sit hmisill up in busiiKss II 1 wtie i 
voting It How linking 1 luw stiit, 1 d 
lost iKj tin ( gi ibbing ofi ont ol these 
oppo lunlllt^ bv the loidsidc ” 


Drexms of Home 

A vouxt Miiint oetnilv ituuixd ki iht St u s Uui iwovtaisovti 
s as iidtitd i d iss ol hcf I oiu tv* niiig in well known b ii in New 
\oik s 1 lints Squill 1 01 the next hall hoiii he sit it the t iblc smoking 
lus pipt sluing ofi into spite do iniilv, ihtn staling at iht hiti 

1 in ill) euiiositv got th< btiu 1 ol the w n ei md ht wk* d if am thing 
VMS w long with the bttr It s this wiv, llu M unit f \pl ant d sole innh 
Most of the bovs in mv outht uti* New \oiktis intl loi two veais 1 \ t 
he lid thtni tilk coiUinuill) ol tht da> lhc\ d conic luiine coint 10 this 
place, and si l down to -i till cold gl iss of bet 1 So I \ e di e unttl of it too 
T undcistind that,’ siid the w utei, but whv aren t vou drinking th* 
beei 

*Oh, ihit would spo 1 mv dit am, ’ slid tht Mai me I c in t stand iht 
taste of the Stull -toiunbui d b Mr Vf \ O Smlis 



jhe pinnacle of pame 


Condensed from 
The American Mercury 
Robert Fontaine 


I r\ME, after many years of fairy tale 
books and pretending to be Na- 
poleon and W ellington under the 
apple tiee in our back yaid, to yearn 
for a little more realism in my ad 
\enture 

From the top of that tree I could 
see the fi:reat lumber yaid of M 
Fairbirn and the oth< r children, in- 
cluding the exciting tomliov, Sallv, 
scampering wildlv and yelling with 
what sounded like ]ov 

I spoke to Miman and Papa 
‘Tt IS now nectssaiv that I go and 
play in the Fan bn ns back \ ud like 
the others I do not w ish to sit alw a\ s 
undci a lice ilom ’ 

‘‘So’ ’ mv father exclaimed “Ln- 
der a tret once sat a scientist and 
when an apple struck his head lu 
became famous It is not ntcessais to 
go some pi if e ebt to be famous ’ 

“I do not speak of fimous I wish 
to go for the spoi i ’ 

‘ \ou ait too small for the lough 
games,” m\ mothf r said 

“I am not small ” I insisted “I 
only look small 

‘ Let him go, m\ father shrugged 
“Where would we be if the mother of 
Columbus caused him to remain for- 
ever in the bick \aid^ ’ 

Robert Iontaine was boin in Canada 
but IS now a L S citizen He has been a 
newspaperm in, and a radio and movie 
scr pt writer The title of his forthcoming 
book^to be published by Simon and Schuster, 
is The lla^y Time The Story of a Boy 


At the Faiilnrns’ they regaided 
me with humor I was too small, they 
said I was too thin I had too much 
ftar It was necessary for me to buy 
ice cream for each of them, with my 
ten cents’ allowance, before I secured 
pei mission to play Follow the Leader 
I could do nothing the otheis did 
I w as afraid to jump through the hole 
in the flooi to the hay below 1 would 
aiiive halfway up the pile of lumber 
and then fall down 1 took only fiye 
steps along the high fence when I 
landed in the tomatoes of the garden 
next door 

Since I was the woist of the adyen- 
tuurs I had to be punished They 
ti'^d me in the stall of a horse named 
Huiv 1 he hoise was of a great size 
ind \eiy gentle, fmt even the nicist 
horse docs not wish a small boy lied 
to his tail Espcci ilh in the summer 
when thf re aie so many flies 

The other childien laughed loudly 
as I tried to avoid Hairy s bumping 
me af^iinst the boards 

In the end 1 was released, un- 
haimtcl in body, damaged badly in 
spirit 

“I will show these cabbages’’ I 
said to myself in my bed that night 
I piaved that the good Lord would 
send an angel who would help me 
become strong and brave 
At Sunday school I inquired of my 
teacher how one became brave and 
strong 
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“Thrice-armed is he who has faith,” 
Slid my teacher 

bieriy^^ I told myself “I will 
£,et faith ” 

Every niEfht I spoke to mvstlf in the 
minor “\ou havt futh \ou aie 
brave and stronq ” 

After 1 month of this in which I 
was not contradicted, I derided I 
had enoucfh fiith 

Iheie cimc, as theic alwiys docs, 
the iiG^ht moment 

I wis walking pist the chuich 
when I met Silly and tht others 

‘ H irrv the hoi se is lorn some for 
vou, ’ Slid one bov 

Did >oui niothei kiss the biuiscs 
when \cni went home^ inqimed 
mother 

“Mivlie h< will qio\/ up ind be a 
midcje t ’ S illy siid 

I clenched mv fists and m> eves 
weie hot 

‘ M ike rnc [1 spoke diuctly to the 
I Old] see some thinc^ to do M ike mt 
very wonddfnl all of \ sudden 1 will 
be verv iifood ind nevei keep th< col- 
lection nioiM > foi ice eic ini ( on< s ” 

Suddenlv it wis like the white liqht 
flashed in the 1 ice of Saul on the lo id 
to Dam iscus 

Thcie it w IS bcfoie me, the st« eple 
of the chuich with the cioss on top, 
and the ancient stuidy vines which a 
smiil bov eo ild climb easily but 
which weie too shcfht foi the biggei 
ones 

‘‘Oho»” I said 

1 climbed slowly up as m> scofTeis 
legarded me in imazement 

Upward 1 climbed, hen mg but 
faintly the cries of feai foi me fiom 
below I came at la^t to the edge of 
the steeple The vines were gone 
There was now only smooth slate tile 
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I hesitated Then I was filled with 
the strange feeling thit an angel was 
pushing my p>ostcrior and telling me 
not to lose faith 

“So,” I noted, “I havf an angel 
It must be that the Lord intends me 
to go to the top ’ 

1 arrived there and, looking down, 
I saw I had come up over what was 
almost a smooth sheet of glass 

B< low, my comrades were waving 
and shouting I was very pioud It 
was all quite wonderful 

Soon, however, 1 became verv hot 
and v< ly thiistv I decided to go back 
dow n 

It wis not, a’ is as easy as all thit 
Going up vou could cling to the tiles 
C oming down vou weie veiy likely to 
shd< forced down by \our own 
weight 

1 w IS of 1 sudden in a panic I 
hung tightlv to tht cios 

Dili 1 Old 1 inuimuud are 
'Vou fT^oing to let me fill all the way 
down and fKconu like beef roulad ^ 
S< nd me a incssrngti A xavcii per- 
il ips with a lidtlci in his b< ik Or 
pel hips an t igk smet n lavcn could 
not be expteted to ( uiv n laddei 
Send something and I will mt i loi ize 
111 one week, zo Psalms 1 piomisc 
\ou ’ 

111 It appiiently started something 
in He nen loi, far below, the min- 
istci Rcveiend McRintosh, stuck 
his head out of the window of the 
m msc 

1 felt better Here was a specnl 
emov of the Loid Surely the Rev- 
erend would find a solution \nd 
soon I hciid a greit clang of bells 
and the sound of i siien 

It was the fuc department* 

In no time the enoimous ladder 
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came sliding up, and before I could 
think about it, 1 was being carried 
down to ^afct\ 

Back on the ground, but still trem- 
bling, I refii<!ed to answer questions 
or speak to anyone except the Rev- 
erend NfcKintosh 

hat * he inquired angrily “is 
the meaning of this^ ’ 

The excitement had weakened my 
body, but it had also sharpened my 
mind 

“My Shepherd, ’ I said (this alone 
impressed him), “there came to m< 1 
great dcsiie to come closer to Hei\ en 
It was like ^t Paul Even to the 
white light Btlic\e mt I climixd as 
hi£,h as I could Is such 1 thing 
wro * 

He looked aiound ivinousK One 
could sec ihit his uputition w is ai 
stake 

‘ TSo m\ child ” he said, pnitii g 
me genth on the sweating he id 
“No But coming close to Heaven is 1 
job ^01 the spint It is not ntecssaiv 
to take the body along, too ” 

The next morning at breakfast is 
I was devouring the pulled net mv 
mothei made a noise ot annovance 

“W hat a thing, ’ she said She w is 


reading the paper “Listen *Un- 
known Boy Climbs Church Steeple 
On Way to Heaven He Tells Minis- 
ter ’ Only ten or 1 1 years old, too 
My father gunned and blew gently 
on his coffee “Perhaps he is crazy,” 
he suggested 

“If you ask me,” my mother said, 
“he probably comes from a home 
wheie the parents do not show him 
love or interest and he wished to 
escape ” 

‘ C est possihlt ’ my father agreed 
‘ Such paients,” m\ mothei said 
stei nlv Should be in jail ’ 

‘Whit do vou think, my 

f ithci isktd ou are about the age 
of this darendev il ’ 

Mot^ Oh I don t know I, 
mvself do not like to climb, since I 
l^ec om( di 77 v I ell me, Pipa, how is 
the ni w show il the thcitei^ Do they 
havi my dogs who tuin somersaults^ 
Oi pietty gills who sing^ 

Mv inothd went to the kitchen 
‘ 11 k next tiiiK ’ my fathci whis- 
peitd vou wish to show off, take 
ilong with \our fiith e ladder and 
sonic I ope Comprends-tu^ ^ 

‘\es’ I said, blushing very red 
ind Stic King my nose deep into the 
pufftd ricc 
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Jnvulx d in a plot 

This is the first time I vc c ver taken anything 

lying down — I ouxs Sobol m N Y Journal Anmtcan 

Overniy dead body — Cirroiu Comer inc&rom 
This is all over my head 
Thir» one s on mel 

I \ e finally gotten to the bottom of things 

— Contributed by Ade Kahn 
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C ondenstd from The Etude + Doron K Antrim 

Pil Gilinon, band b ad<r cvlta >idiiiaiA 
coinbiniA 1000 picci orclitstr in, choruhts 
of 10,000y and batterna of f anoon m thi 
most colossal miisn al )anQLb<rre4 a oer staged 



T he I lace is New Orleans, the 
time 1864 I ouibiana has been 
returned to the Union, a Union 
sympuhi 7 cr has been elected gov- 
einor, and the Union Arms desires a 
lousing celebration Missed in La 
fayette Squire arc 5000 singers, bands 
numbering 500 pieces, ind i huge 
dium-and bugle corps And hi^h on 
i podium, dll ce ting the whole stu 
pendoiis ensemble, is Pitiiek Siis- 
htld Gilinoic, aimv biiidm isier and 
ue showmxn 

Bands md chorus swing into Gil- 
moie s own composition diamiti/ing 
the oeeision - W h(n Johnny iornts 
\{ai chin ff Home Ihcciowdgoes 

wild Olhei ^oiigs follow But the 
knoc kout iiumbc i is Uail^ Columbia^ 
loi this Gilmoic his isscmbled i 
row of e mnon, one of wIikIi booms 
on cirh I c It ol a thundeious drum 
Ihe e fleet is st iggciing 

1 his was the fii st iiid milde st of a 
series of monster musical shows put 
on by Patiick Gilnioie, who knew 
how to make a band concert as ex- 
citing as a circ us With a hi c se nse 
of the spectacular, he bi ought to- 
gether in the couise of his ebullient 
careei orchestras of 1000 and 2000 
members, choruses of 10000 and 
-jo,ooo louring the countiy with his 
band after the V\ ii Between the 


States, he intioduce d the hinterlands 
to the bassoon btss horn and Bee- 
thoven In his w ike am itt ur bands 
sprang up, peopk drove to the towns 
of a Simd ly to hear them Following 
his footsteps, John Philip Sousa and 
scores of other band le ideis covered 
the eoimtrv with cr ick concert bands 
Ihit so m in> school kids plav in 
bands today is due lugeh to Pitrick 
Gilmore \etlhemmis ilmostasun- 
cele billed now is w is the i armg- 
to go lush lid oi iq who burst on 
Boston, the cultui il hub of the na- 
tion, 111 1848 \s i bo\ he hid mas- 
teied the cornet md had coiiK to 
Ameiici with 1 regimentd land 
In Boston he was soon pi iving cornet 
in one band, leiding mother Ills 
skill m putting 1 fine polish on a band 
was qiiiekh lerogni/ed he lor me d 
his own Gilmore s Bind md le- 
m lined its head until his de ith, save 
for his Civil \\ 11 service first is band- 
mister of a Massuhusetts legiment 
and latei as clue 1 of ai my bands 
The New Orleans show onlv whet- 
ted Gilmore’s appetite lor anothci, 
even grander, musical festival The 
idea of a Nation il Peace Jubilee came 
to him in a ‘'vision” one Jim dav in 
1867 Chons from every st lie in tl ^ 
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Union singing great music together 
v/ould foster a friendlier feelmg among 
people sundertd by war “A vast 
structure rose before me/* he wrote, 
**filled with the loyal of the land, 
through whose lofty arches a chorus 
of 10,000 voices and the harmony of 
1000 instruments rolled their sea 
of sound, accompanied by the chim- 
ing of bells and the booming of 
cannon ’* 

Aglow with this idea, he hunicd 
home to tell his wife Mrs Gilmore 
commented “When the hosts of An- 
gel Gabriel sound the list judgment, 
I know you will be there directing it ’* 

For his Jubilee Gilmore envisioned 
an auditorium to seat 50 000 persons 
(Madison Squaie Garden in New 
York seats onlv 18 500 ) One of Bos- 
ton’s best architects agreed the gar- 
gantuan structure could be built and 
drew up plans But Boston’s city 
fathers thought the Peace Jubilee 
fantastic New York was likewise 
cold So w as the federal govei nment, 
when Gilmoie asked backing for a 
festival coinciding with Grant’s in- 
auguration Gilmore, his Irish dander 
up, determined to see the project 
through himself 

Returning to Boston, he canvassed 
for subscriptions, pleading w ith mer- 
chants, hotel proprietors and railroad 
heads who might proht by the ven- 
ture No one wanted to be first to 
subscribe The leader was feeling 
pretty low the day before Christmas 
when bv chance he bumped into one 
Josiah Bardwtll, to whom he had 
sent an outline of the festival “You’re 

S ist the man I’m lookmg for,” boomed 
ardwell “I think your Peace Jubilee 
is a grea idea ” And he handed the 
astonished bandmaster a check for 


S5000 That started the ball rolling 

Excitement mounted as the nation’s 
press reported the progress of the 
Temple of Peace It was to cover two 
city blocks and was to be illuminated 
by thousands of star-shaded gas jets 
Four balconies were to run around 
the sides Its retiring rooms were to 
be “completely equipped for every 
necessitv of nature ” 

Pat Gilmore staged ingenious pub- 
licity stunts to fan the nation’s inter- 
est A specially built bass drum, 25 
feet in circumference, was exhibited 
to goggle-eyed crowds as it was taken 
from New York to Boston The organ 
installed in the Temple had pipies the 
size of factoiy chimneys Daily excur- 
sions disgorged hordes from adjacent 
cities to witness the colossus taking 
shape But the feverish nusical activ- 
ity of ptoplc all over the land who 
weie to paiticipate was the best stim- 
ulant Picked bands were rehearsing 
daih Eight hundred choirs from 
Maine to California were lifting voices 
in Mozart s Twelfth Mass, Gounod’s 
Ave Maria and other programmed 
numbers Gilmore provided them all 
with a magazine containing the music 
to be sung and minute directions for 
singing It 

Days before the opening, a huge 
and varied crowd, the like ol which 
the city had never seen, began pour- 
ing into Boston — lumbermen from 
the north, southern gentlemen with 
their ladies. New England s first fami- 
lies Half fares prevailed on all rail- 
roads Choice seats for the five-day 
festival went for $100 apiece 

Came June 15, 1869, great 
day At three o’clock the doors were 
closed to crowds still clamoring to get 
m A hush settled over the throng as 
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Edward Everett Hale rose in the dim 
vastness of the stage and offered a 
prayer Then Gilmore appeared, and 
the applause shook the building 
Fifty thousand pairs of eyes now fo 
cused on thft man atop a high stand 
as he raised his baton When it came 
down, organ, orchestra and chorus 
burst with mighty tone into Luther’s 
c horal, 4 Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
Just as the number drew to a close, 
♦ht sun bioke through clouds ind 
floodc d the auditorium as though Gil- 
moie had pHnned it that way The 
effect VMS ovc I whelming Press wires 
buzzed with the miriele During the 
intermission a visitor telegi iphed 
his wif» who hid felt she (ould not 
ifloid the tup “Come immediateh 
Wdl siciiluf anything to have vou 
heu Nothing like it in i lifetime ” 
The hit nuinbci was \eidis iniil 
Choi us As a pre luck , led-shiited Bos 
ton firemen march'd out and sto('‘d 
like stitues be foie invils Soon the 

spiiks wc le flying is h^mmeis swung 
in pel feet time with the ehoiisteis 
As the pitec proceeded, bells pe iled 
and finally a bitteiy of cannon on 
the outside — hied electrically fiom a 
row of tclegnph keys on Gilmore s 
stand boomed in awesome dim i\ 
The crowd was almost hysterical 
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After the first concert a listener 
described his impressions “There was 
a mystic quality to the music impossi- 
ble to analyze It bore you up as on a 
great tidal wave \ou felt the beauty 
of brotherhood, the majesty of Amer- 
ica Tears rolled dow n your cheeks I 
thought I was in heaven ” 

1 he festival continued throughout 
the week At the second concert Presi- 
dent Grant and his cabinet walked 
down the broad center aisle to the 
strains of See^ the Conquering Hero 
Comes^ One afternoon a visitor from 
Chic igo, overcome with emotion at 
the singing of Let the Bright Seraphim^ 
quietly expire J It was the only 
fatality 

Gilmore showed lesouicefulness at 
all times in keeping his fir-flung co- 
horts under control Once the chorus 
got completeh out of hand while 
singing, sigmhcantlv, ill lie Like 
Sheep Han Gone htiay Gilmore tiied 
sticnuouslv to lound them up, shout- 
ing oicltJs thiough speaking tuhts to 
lieutenants thioughout the choius 
When he sivV it win hopeless he 
luintd on his cannon aid di owned 
out the singers I he piece came to a 
1 oai mg halt The n he be g in ag iin 

Aftei the festiv il a gi ileful Boston 
citizenry piesented a puis< of ^40,000 



Vtmu of the interior of the great Te npU of Peace in Boston 1869 
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to the beaming band leader who had 
“awakened the country to such musi- 
cal enthusiasm as it had never known 
before ” Gilmore went to Europe to 
recuperate from his Idbois 

While he was gone a hurricane 
wrecked the coliseum But he was al- 
ready dreaming of another, bigger 
and better Opportunity to Jbuild it 
can e w ith the ending of the Franco- 
Prussian W ar To celebrate this event 
Gilmore organized the World Peace 
Jubilee, to be held in Boston in 1872 
He promised that it would lx. twice 
as large as the National Peace Jubi- 
lee, and he made good He got to- 
gether Eiiiope’s top bands, including 
La Gaide Republicaim from Frince, 
the Grenadier Guards from England, 
the Kaiser Franz Grcnidicis fiom 
Berlin Johann Strauss came at a re- 
puted $20 000 fee to lead his band m 
The U altz of the Blue Danube The 
festival lasted three weeks and made 
the leader’s name an international 
bvword 

The last of Gilmoit’s big shows 
was given in Cnicago the following 
year, to celebrate the citv’s recoveiv 
from the great fire Then, having 
achieved the ultimate in quantity 
music, Gilmoie turned to quality 
His objective was to build the world s 
leadmg concert band In thost days 
bands were for parades Gilmore 
envisioned an indoor band of 100 star 
instrumentalists He believed it could 
play great music with more spirit 
than a symphony orchestra, which 
he considered effeminate, high hat 
and a foreign importation The band 
he felt to be virile and heroic, more m 
keeping with cur inherent energy 
and itchii y feet 


With this ideal in mmd, he combed 
the world for the finest players, and 
paid them handsomely One of his 
cornet stars, Jules Levy, received 
$750 a week, good money even today 
The remarkable precision of his 
band, however, was due to his own 
electric enthusiasm 

Adept at advertising, Gilmore an- 
nounced his concerts on circus-size 
posteis People drove miles to hear 
them At the old Madison Square 
G irden, in New \ ork, he hung up a 
record that still stands i *)0 consecu- 
tive concerts, packing in 10,000 per- 
sons It each concert Some of his 
numbe is invaiiably had the audience 
on Its f( et cheering 

Gilmore h id a turn mihtiiy figure, 
and he made a striking picture in a 
uniform which glittered with medals, 
some of the m diaino id studded given 
him bv kings and potentates Fo the 
end of his life he m ver showed age 

I he fill of 1892 found Gilmore 
pliving at the St louis F\position 
He was 63, and pi inning a lound- 
the world tour his third But one 
evening an assistant conductect in 
his place Gilmoie had not been feel- 
ing well Between numbers a note 
was handed the assistant In halting 
tones he read “Pati lek Gilmoi e died 
7 45 P ™ of a heart aitack ” 
There was a stunned silence, then 
unrestrained sobbing by the men in 
the band 

When President Harrison n ceived 
news of the leader’s death, he said, 
“I don’t believe it Pat Gilmore 
couldn’t die ” And he was right Gil- 
more’s irrepressible spirit lives on to- 
day in every American kid who toots 
a horn 



Jfiat’s the Man l” 


Which ^ould jou believe — 
eyewitnesses of a crime or cir 
cumstantial e\idcnce^ 


By Anthony Abbot 

Author of “About the Murder of Geraldine Foster ‘The Night Club Ladv etc 


A MAN IK on trial for his life The 
ttslimonv of horn st and con- 
^ sdcntioiis eyewitnesses may 
doom him to the chair Yet lu may 
still be innocent 

C oiisidt r three ictual cases 

OiD Schuslei Rimer did not he 
lit\c m bulks For ilmost ill of his 
70 M irs he hid woiktd Inrd on his 
Vi w Jersey fiim, ind the money \u 
h id e irm d he k' pt in the little w ill 
s lie of the f irmhouse Neighboi ^ s ud 
h( had 2'j to f)0 thous nd dollars in 
bills ind silvd then 

One ilt^rnoon S^.hii>ler Ranier 
w IS aw ly on eii inds that would keep 
him out until six o clock Ills house- 
keeper, Jane Nixon do/ed m hei 
p 11 lor chill C iielul lootsups ap 
jii o K he d, the dooi opened — and 
J me awoke to a haish voice ‘Sit 
still ind keep voiir mouth shut 
St indijii^ betoic her was a t ill he iw 
imure, masked in a led h indkerchicf, 
qim in h ind While she w itched in 
hoiror, this c^rim figure snatched up a 
hammer, hurst open the tiii-pot wall 
safe ind scooped out the treasure 
ferroi kept Jane Nixon frozen to 
her chair, terror and common sense 
There was no need to run after him 
and risk thit gun ‘Because,” she ler 
sealed to the outraged old farmei on 
his return, “/ know it ho he it as ’ 

For while the robber was pillaging 
the safe the handkerchief had slipped 


down, and Jane Nixon had seen his 
face — at a distance of only h\e feet 
It was a face she knew almost as well 
as that of Schuyler Raniei himself It 
was the face, she said of W ill Hamil- 
ton who worked the neighboring 
f irm 

1 he same afte moon W ill Hamilton 
was iriested His guilt was affirmed 
by three more witnesses The pistor 
ol the \illige eh)irch had seen Will 
running with a b ig from the Ranier 
farmhouse, nid c illed to him but re- 
ceived no replv Next, two hunters 
hid seen Hannlion crouched in the 
bushes behind the Rimer farm, ind 
they too hid cilled to him, with no 
insw ei 

It w is bad luck foi W ill Hamilton, 
of course — this man of hitheito nn- 
peeeible eh ii letcr — th t ifter Ins 
ciielul pi inniiig the miskjust hip- 
pe ned to slip from his face the pistor 
just hippened to be pissing bv, the 
hunters pist hippened to be m the 
fidd 

Now let us consider a case as sui- 
piising as W ill Hamilton’s, in that the 
convicted person had an eyen more 
sobei and respectable history 

Nancy Louise Botts was sciving \ 
sentence of from two to 14 years m an 
Indian d piison She had been niir 
ned only three months w hen she w is 
tried and convicted Obviously she 
needed money because her husband, 
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Williani, \vaj> out of work, and she 
wab \erv much in Jo\c with him 
Rather than keep on at the back- 
breaking grind of washing and sewing 
for neighbors, apparently she decided 
to put to use a certain talent for 
forging checks 

The checks were passed in a score 
of central Indiana stores According 
to the detectives, Nancy s handwrit- 
ing gave her away and finally en- 
abled them to track her down The 
case was clinched by seven salespeople 
who identified her without hesitation 
They had good reason to remember 
her, of course, for the business of 
writing out a check — always for 
more than the amount of the pur- 
chase, so that she could obtain the 
change in cash — t^kes seveiil min- 
utes of fice-to face convers'ition They 
had seen her with their own eves 
cndoise checks to which other peo- 
ple’s names — it developed — had 
been forged Her husband s pic is were, 
in comparison, a pathetic defense 

But here is ^»n even more sudden 
and dramatic turn from respectability 
to the temptation of easy monev — 
two young men now charged with 
murder The jury will sexin retire to 
consider their verdict But it is a fore- 
gone conclusion 

One January morning just before 
nine o’clock, three bandits invade a 
large motion-picture theater m Lynn, 
Mass , point guns at ten theater em- 
ployes who are cleaning up, and herd 
them into an inner oftce All unsus- 
tipg, the theater’s treasurer is on 
way, he alone can open the 

safe 

Meant me, an old billposter comes 
in through the stage entrance to take 
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awayaJadder Heuoixiemlimo tl, 
inner office, but does not mo\t 
quickly enough to please the thugs 
He IS knocked over and then, for no 
apparent reason but ruthless brutal- 
ity, a soft-nosed bullet shatters his 
head 

The treasurer arrives and quite 
willingly opens the safe, because — 
“As you can see,” he explains, 
“there’s nothing m it ” The receipts 
of the day before had been deposited 
in a bank’s night slot at two that 
morning The bandits have nothing 
to show for their exploit but murder 

For two and a half hours ten peo- 
ple have been in the same room with 
these murderers have had excellent 
oppoi tunitv to stare at their faces, to 
set down indelibly their physical 
characteristics, the timbre of their 
voices 

One of the b-^ndits, they know, was 
addressed as Mac Another wore a 
olue jac ket with a brass zipper 

The next day a dead man is dis- 
covered on the railroad tracks by the 
Boston police He is identified as a 
taxi driver named McMannon Mac* 
It is found that he was friendly with 
two other Boston cabdrivers, Louis 
Berrett and Clement Molway They 
have led eminently respectable lives, 
but — their stories of what they were 
doing on the morning of January 2 
are confused and contradictory Ber- 
rett, when apprehended by the po- 
lice, is wearing a blue jacket with a 
brass zipper 

Berrett and Molway are put in the 
jjolice Ime-up with a score of other 
men One after the other, five of the 
theater employes who have such good 
reason to remember the murderers 
pick them out of the line and posi- 
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tivrly identify them Had they not 
seen them with their own eycs^ 

So here are the three cases, each as 
ti^ht as a drum Will Hamilton seen 
by Jane Nixon, the pastor and two 
hunters, Nancy Louise identified by 
the seven salespeople, the theater st iff 
in the same room with the murderers 
for two and i half hours 

All the cases are simihr in that the 
chief actors turned so suddenly on 
tluir earlier lives of sober respecta- 
bility All of them art ilso exactly 
similar in that Will Himilton ind 
\ inc> Louise ind Berrctt and Mol- 
^^ay ire perfectly innocent 

I or while Will Hamilton waited m 
] ul a letter c ime fiom a in in whose 
fonscunce hid been hot hti ini' him 
He knew who hid broken open old 
Ranier’s safe — it w is John I lls- 
worth, supcrmUiident of the buildmi' 
in which the 1< ttei-^vriU r li\cd uui 
i^iinst whom he hid i I’rudt'e And 
sure enough, when ti uk^d down bv 
the police, Jolui I llssv oi th w is found 
to hive the nionc> 

\nd while Nanev T ouisc entered 
upon the seventli month of her sen- 
tence, leports of bogus checks ig un 
began to come in A skiptic il detec- 
tive took N inc> s picture and showed 
It to complaining stoic })eoplt Of 
eouise,’* they siid ‘Thit is the 
woman’” So Nancy Ionise Botts 
who obviously couldn’t piss »heeks 
while 111 a cell, w is paidoned bv the 
governor Three ye irs 1 iter the re il 
ciimmal confessed 
And while Louis Berrett and Clcm- 
(iit Molway wait in the courtioom 
for the jury to retire, a messenger 
comes in There is a whispered con- 
ference with the district attorney 
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The trial is halted — and that same 
day Beirett and Molway are free In 
New York, two other young men 
have been arrested What they say 
leads to a third man in Boston, and 
from him comes a fabulous story of 
crime and murder — not only the 
Lynn theater killing but several oth- 
c rs These young killers are the Millen 
brothers ind their confederate is 
Abraham Taber There was no Mac 
— thev had used false names in ad- 
dressing one another 

If vou put a picture of Whll Hamil- 
ton beside a picture of John Ells- 
worth, it IS difficult to fancy the 
slightest rese mblance 

Compare the pictures as I have 
done ot Nincy 1 ouisc and the leal 
forger It IS haid to imagine how the 
two could be confused 

^nd finalh, as I hue also done, 
lim up pictuies of the Millen brothers 
with those of Berictt and Molway, it 
would he hud to find four more 
dissimilar men 

I hen how m die world could all 
those witnesses sweu so po'.iti ely 
tint these weie the criiniiials^ In all 
the CISC'* the opportumtv ^oi positive 
iclcntifii anon w is t xt t llciit — and 
gl ii inglv hoi i ibl V w i ong 

It has happened time without num- 
bei and it cm hippen to anyone 
The polic e w ill isk the timt honoi ed 
question — ‘Wffiere weic you on the 
morning of so and-so*^” — md bt- 
c an e most of us do not keep an hour- 
by-hour record of our doings, the 
qutstion may be difluiilt to inswer 
Of course, we are iinplieated in no 
crime But here is sonieone w ho 
points at vou and sweirs, Thu 
the man ’ ’ 

Such evidence cannot be entirely 
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dismissed But it is because the verac- 
ity ol eyewitness identification is so 
peculiarly subject to error that police 
and the FBI place less faith in it than 
they do in the much-abused “cir- 
cumstantial evidence ” 

Will Hamilton, Nancy Louise Botts, 
Clement Molway and Louis Berrett, 


four “criminals” in cases most for-' 
tuitously cleared up, could tell you 
why They know, as psychologists, 
prestidigitators and detectives know, 
that the eyes and the ears of all of us 
are fallible and forever inclined to 
fool us — and maybe some innocent 
bystander 


Its Human Nature 


» Coming back after two years with the 
Red Cross m the South Pacific, I was 
packed into a cabin on the troopship 
with 17 other women The first night 
when the order came to “darken ship,” 
we had to close the portholes Our cabin 
was stifling However, since the ship was 
not sailing until morning, we were al- 
lowed to open our portholes after every- 
one was in bed I volunteered to do the 
job It required maneuvering to find my 
way across the baggage filled cabin and 
unscrew and lift the heavy ports But I 
finally managed it, and was rewarded by 
sighs of relief 

“>iow we can sleep*” breathed some- 
body 

And sleep we did — soundly But when 
we awoke next morning, we found that 
I had openea only the inside layei of 
each porthole, leaving the outside, black- 
out layer securely shut against both 
light and air* 

— Margaretta West in Thts Wee1( Magaztnt 

ART DIRECTOR, who commutes 
from Westchester to New \ ork City, car- 
ries a New York Central commutation 
ticket, complete with photograph Iwicc 
a day he exhibits this document to the 
conductor, tWice a day the conductor 
yeans it ind nods For the past two years, 
however, the art director’s folder has 
contained an authentic picture of a Chi- 


nese mandarin in the period of the Ming 

dy nasty — Advertmng and SAhng 

^^TiiE RECTOR of an Oneonta, New York, 
church was ordered W est by his physician 
for the summer, on the theory that a 
change of climate would improve his rose 
fever He returned in the fall, cured 

The following day he conducted a 
funeral, standing ne t to a magnificent 
blanket of American Beauty roses He 
could feel his rose fever creeping over 
him and went home hoiribly ill When he 
recovered sufiicienlly , he called on the 
widow of the man whose funeral he had 
conducted 

“How did you like the roses^” she 
inquired 

1 hey were remarkable,” he told her, 
not explaining why 

‘Would you believe it^ — her eyes 
shone — ‘ my laughter and I sat up all 
mght before the funeral — making thcml” 
— Contributed by Wheaton P Webb 

^^A CAPTAIN at a U S bomber base in 
the Marianas had a truckload of lumber 
piled near the GI tents Atop the pile he 
placed a sign, “Government Property” 
During the night all the lumber, including 
the sign, disappeared The captain said 
nothing to the GIs who had used the 
lumber to floor their tents That’s what 
he had wanted done with it in the first 
place ^Mtdpacffiean 
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/ CONDENSED FROM \ FORTHCOMING BOOK 


^ud iiichard%on ^JJ^erc feported tn full jot the pfst ttme ts 

Ensign Richardson* s dfamattc story of a hidden war 
against the Japs tn the Philippines For two years, uttb* 
out mention tn the news, hunted survivors of the disaster 
of Bataan canted on this heroic underground fight 
General Mac Arthur kept it a dark secret because the 
guerrillas who waged it uere radioing him invaluable 
information about the movements of Jap ships, planes 
and troops 


In W L White’s classic, They Were Expendable — the saga 
of the motor torpedo boats in the first Philippine campaign 
(The Reader’s Digest, September, ’42) — Lieutenant Robert 
B Kelly t elates how Ensign llifF David Richardson, on his 
24th birthday, was at the wheel of their MTB when they sank 
a Japanese cruiser after an epic fight Kelly sent Richardson 
ashore on Cebu m a rowboat to get a doctor for the wounded, 
while he was gone, Jap planes destroyed the MFB The next 
day, April 10 1942, Bataan fell 

“Ensign Richardson assembled what was left of our men 
and joined up with our naval forces on Mactan Island, where 
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they would all try to escape to the island of Leyte,” said 
Lieutenant Kelly “It was the last I ever heard of them ” 

But It was not to be the last the world would hear of this 
young “expendable ” He did escape to Leyte Then he and 1 1 
othei Americans bought a small sailboat, stocked it with 
supplies, including a live pig, and started for Australia They 
had gone only 200 miles when a Sudden storm capsized them 
eight miles offshore Five of the men, in an incredible swim of 
13 hours, managed to leach shore and the others were picked 
up by friendly natives 

Richardson was hoping to set out again for Austialia when 
an extraordinary opportunity to be of immediate scivicc to 
his country presented itself 

He got in touch with guerrillas, helped organize them, train 
them, lead them There have been other stones of guerrilla 
warfare, but none evei exceeded in excitement and heart 
warming courage and loyalty this account of the stiuggle in 
the Philippines 

The narrative is set down by Ira Wolfert in Ensign Richard- 
son sown words, as follows 
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" I mcr of 1942 Lsaid 
Wa 1 V ^ Richaidson] the 

/ part of the Phil 

^ ippines where I 

/y was remained 

weren’t there in much force I heir 
mail! aimy had 1 oiled on and onlv 
dnbs and drabs had been left be- 
hind My boys and I spent several 
months around the barrio (village) 
near where the boat we were trying 
to sail to Australia had foundered 
We led a pleasant life — going spear 
fishing, swimmmg, and generally laz- 
mg about 

We were living with Filipino fami 
lies and would move every now and 
then — mostly so that the burden of 


feeding us would not he ♦oo hcivv 
on 'inv one fainilv , but p ii llv on re- 
count of tht J'lps who would send 
out in occasional pitrol But wher- 
ever we were, even if in a stringe 
bairio or lust passing some f^rm out 
in the hills, the people would warn 
us if Japs approached 

“OhJ sir, yes, sir, the Americans 
were here, sir, 1 saw the n with my 
own eyes, sir, but they left ihiee or 
four months ago ’ 

That s what the Filipinos would 
say when mavbe we had ducked out 
five minutes before 

There were \mericans scattered 
all aiound, hiding out And about 
September i, a former Arizona cat 
tleman named Abbott and another 
Amencan, Fony Heratik, got tired of 
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hKffilg Itom the enemy These boys 
had been in the hills near Balingasag 
They came into town often and every- 
body knew them On September i 
they walked in as usual and were told 
thatthreejaps were there “Let’s run 
them the hell out of town,” Abbott 
said 

The boys had Browning automatic 
rifles The Japs were armed, too, but 
they were scared They ran into a 
wooden church and up into the stee- 
ple Abbott and Heratik couldn’t 
take time to starve them out So they 
set the church on fire Nobody pro- 
tested 

One of the Japs jumped out of the 
steeple and smashed himself dead 
against the ground The other two 
were burned with the chuich Then 
Abbott and Heratik went on about 
their errands, the people saving, 
“Good,” to them, “a fine accomplish- 
ment, sir,” although their beloved 
church was complete Iv dcstroved 

The bamboo telegi aph carried the 
news of this event all over the island 
and the idea caught on “Kill Jids ’ 
— a simple idea but nobody had 
done much about it before Now the\ 
began In about two weeks, there 
were some fyO separate guerrilla 
bands wandering around the island, 
each with a proud name and an am- 
bitious leader 

It was no trouble to get these bands 
started The Japs had made <t lot of 
men jobless small boatmen whose 
craft had been confiscated, former 
Filipino soldiers The Filipino policy 
of noncooperation in Jap “co-pros- 
penty” had made more men jobless 
- — schoolteachers, for instance, politi- 
cal servants of one kind or another, 
bus and truck drivers \s guerrillas, 


10 / 

these men had a respectable position 
m their communities 

The wrong people led these bands 
at the start They would descend on a 
barjtOy identify themselves as fighters 
for freedom, then lew on the people 
— take clothes, food, guns, whatever 
they could get Women, too 
“This kind of activity is not for us,” 
I told the men with me 
Before long I heard of an Amencan 
colonel who had a small guerrilla 
army at Mahtbog, on the south coast 
of Leyte I managed to get there and 
found Colonel Morgan, an American 
formerly m the Philippine Constabu- 
lary He had joined up with Colonel 
Wendell Fertig, USA, who after 
the surrender had been assigned by 
General MacArthur to organize guer- 
rilla activities Morgan explained he 
was now working foi Fertig, trying 
to get the guerrillas cver> where to 
unify in separate military depart- 
ments When they did unifv they 
would get recognition from MacAr- 
thur, and aid But no recognition as 
long as the monkey business kept up 
This opportunity looked good to 
me and I threw my lot in with them 
Colonel Morgan sent me to another 
guerrilla leader, Colonel Ruperto 
Kangleon He had been in the Fili- 
pino Army for 27 years and was the 
fiist native to be made divisional 
commandei by MacArthur After the 
defeat he had surrendered with his 
unit Later he had managed to escape 
to southern Leyte 

Kangleon had a clean little house 
hidden in the hills Nobody could ap- 
proach It without being stopped by 
men who hid in the bushes and hela 
you until the Colonel had agiecd to 
see you This was the headquarters 
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of the Leyte guerrillas — such as they 
were at the tune 

Colonel Kangleon’s band did no 
looting To get money, he had built a 
primitive soap factory This consisted 
primarily of a wooden wheel and 
handle which powered a crude scraper 
used to shred the meat of coconuts 
The shreds were boiled and the oil 
floated to the surface After the w aler 
boiled off an extiact of hard wood 
ash was added to it It wasn’t very 
good soap, but it was better than none 
and the p^ ople were eager to buv it 

When I visited Colonel Kangleon 
that first time, a soldier was tuining 
the wheel and the Colonel w as hold 
mg coconut shells to the juicer I 
introduced m\self as an ensign in the 
U S Naw He said he had heard of 
me from other \mericans We dis 
cussed at length the problems of 
gucnilla oigmi/ation— how to unify 
in order to get lecognition and aid, 
how to live until the aid iriivcd 
without pieving on the people 

I came away from there with a 
mission He had sent two pwipk to 
try to contict Colonel Fcrtig Thev 
both had disappeared without trace 
I offered to be the thud to try 



job was to find a 


N A hanca (small 
native sailboat), 
with a revolver 
given me by C olo- 
nel Kangleon, I 
set out for Min- 
danao My first 
C oloncl McI ish, 


who woula know where Fertig was 
I had luck about the Japs, didn’t 
even see any, md found the Colonel 
very ea *ly, just by asking natives 
When I go^ to him I saw a real guer- 


rilla outfit There was a whole herd 
of Americans, both Army and Navy — 
Major Childress, Ed Dyess, survivor 
of the death march, Mike Dober- 
vich, who had escaped from Davao 
penal colony, Mooney, who had been 
a radioman, Lieutenants Marshall 
and Spielman, who had also been on 
the death march, and others who 
hid made their way safely to guerrilla 
land 

Colonel McLish said he would be 
leaving soon for GHQ, as he called 
the house in which Fertig hid, and 
would be glad to take me We put 
oii< in the 1 lunch Rosalia^ a fine mo 
toiboat captuud fiom the [apintst 
Wt ic starting, ’ the C olontl told 
me ‘ill the w ly bick of the goal 
posts Our pi < sent battles aie foi sup 
plus We don t even fight for our 
lives That would v\ iste bullets W^e 
just run But wt fight Jnps lor sup- 
plies llenct the Romka ” 

( olontl McLish put me in charge 
of th< launch When I joined the 
Ai mv he de claied, the iNav y s iid. 
We 11 take >ou theie ’ Okav, boy 
take me ” 1 cheeked speed and course 
and got under way at three in the 
afternoon 

About four o’clock in the morning, 
we weie going along with a good, 
smooth gush, the two lookouts on 
the bow looking alert ar d sitisfac- 
toiilv dim, when suddenly their black 
bodies turned bright pcaily g ly A 
se archlight was on them, a b g one, a 
destroyer seaichlight 

The light was full on us It made us 
look a bleached-out kind of bluish 
green By one of those lucky freaks 
that happen in war we weren’t chal- 
lenged — to this day I tremble when 
I think of it We put on full speed — 
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about SIX knots — and headed right 
for the beach We were off a reef 
that extends out from shore for a 
mile At high tide the Rosalia could 
go over It while a ship couldn’t fol- 
low us Wc ran up to the beach and 
jumped ashore 

Colonel McLish and I started to- 
ward the hills We began working 
through nee paddies Pretty soon a 
woman came running towaid us down 
a road ‘ Japons* ’ she cri^d ‘ Japons 
coming*” 

A platoon of Jap soldiers passed us 
while \\t crouched low They made a 
scuffling sound as they walked Their 
equipment ci t aked and sci aped TIk y 
padded past us like figuies m a dream 
As we went on we had to hide fiom 
many Jap patrols 

Wc later learned that a short tune 
before the Japs had landed at m mv 
places all up and down the adjacent 
coast in a swoop to catch th( guei al- 
ias off guard and capture then sup- 
plies Aided by hfth columnists the 
Japs knew exactly wheie to go 1 eiiig 
had been using widely scitteicd hill 
houses as storage dumps Whcie 
tht se were inaccessible to troops, the 
Japs sent airplanes The airplanes 
made few mistakes They’d pick the 
right house out of a cluster of them 
and work ovei it until they had lev- 
eled It 

But they didn’t get Fertig When 
we finally found him, he had estab- 
lished new headquiiteis in an ordi- 
nary hill house on stilts It was the 
most mobile headquarteis 1 have 
ever seen Fertig had a little suitcase 
m which he kept maps, papers and 
codes He could jump through a win- 
dow and be off with it anv time of 
the day or night it became necessary 
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His records and files were stored m 
carefully covered holes in the ground 
By the time I arrived, Feitig was 
already in daily contact with “Sou- 
wespac,” as funeral MacArthur’s 
southwest Pacific headquarters was 
called Contact had been made m 
December 1942 Robert C Ball, an 
Air Corps man from Indiana, and 
William F Konko and Stuart Will- 
ever, radio operators out of our PT 
squadron, had escaped the Japs and 
joined up with Fertig m the hills 
‘You’re my signal corps,” Fertig told 
them They sciounged around and 
improvised, and finally went on the 
air Iheir set \vas strictly hambone, 
but It could send and it could receive ^ 
They played their key a week, try- 
ing to get San Fiannsco, but got no 
answei Ihe\ thought mavbe their 
set didn’t woik Eich night thev d 
take It down and put it together 
ag iin 1 here would still be no answ er 
Then suddenly dots and dashes 
commu iications with San Francisco 
weie established, and C olonel lertig 
w \s satisfictoiilv identified \ow he 
was enthusiastic ibout the possibili- 
ties of s<tting up a leally effective 
gutirilld intelligence organization for 
MacArthui Wc talked foi half a 
day about the problems involt^ed m 
putting the gueirillas on a soun<i 
working basis Then I staited back to 
Leyte 


leyte 


HAD tQ walk 
through some 
300 miles of Japs 
before we could 
get w here it w ould 
be safe foi me to 
take a bam a for 
I had never been fat but 1 lost 
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about 30 pounds on that tnp Toward 
the end I could feel my bones rubbing 
through my skin and hurting it Our 
party consisted of Colonel Mclish, 
ten Filipino soldiers and myself We 
had 2000 rounds of 30-caliber am- 
muniiion and five large boxes of med- 
ical supplies We had to stop in e\ ery 
town to get volunteer carriers to help 
us a long to the next town 

We walked with a Filipino scout 
going ahead, unarmed and looking 
as if he were a local boy out on an 
errand Behind him came an ad\ nice 
party of four soldiers then the mam 
body with packs and equipment, and 
finally a rcii guard In case of anv- 
thing suspicious the scout would drop 
back to the advance party ind the 
advance party would sound a w irn- 
ing w iih a hojop^ — a conch shell w ith 
a hole in it Blowing this products 
a long, melancholy, far rcac hing 
note 

There is a bojon^ bird that sounds 
just like it which makes it useful foi 
warnings but every tune a bojonsi bud 
sounded ofi wc thought, htic it is 
and ducked into the jungles It slow cd 
us up considerably \\ e had to st nd 
runner up to contact the ad\ nice 
guaid and find out if it was their 
bojong that we were hiding from or a 
bojong s bojong 

We tried to average i ^ miles a day 
After a while mv heart developed a 
sort of bubbling flutter Everybody 
walking the jungles gets it sooner or 
later from fatigue You lie down and 
It feels like a pump squishing in your 
chest After a rest It goes away Some 
times there is a fever with it, but that 
goes away, too 

ITl nev r forget that walk, the net- 
tles and the underbrush lashing arms 


and legs, the dank musty odor of 
jungle, the squishing and squashing 
of my heart, and sweat and blisters 
and sweat salting and burning them, 
the typhoons throwing ram so hard 
the drops felt like bags of pebbles, 
and the bojong sounding and a Jap 
armored colu nn whisking by while 
we lay m the jungle, wondering 
sweatily what aie wc doing here, how 
did Americans ever get into a world 
like this-^ 

W hen I got back to Colonel Kang 
leon he didn’t recognize me at first 
Bamboo telcgiaph had brought word 
to h»m I was dead 
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’ANCi eon’s first 
^problem was am- 
munition His lit 
lie ''rmvhid Ixen 
using battery 
separators, bat- 
terv teiminal 
lead and other soft met ils for ]>ulK ts 
W ith me tal like th it voii fire a fi w 
times and the rifling of the barrel fills 
up 1 hen you g( t a lecoil that thiows 
you ten ftet 

The whole ordnince problem be- 
came my babv I hid made a deal 
with C olonel MeLish for 4000 empty 
p califier cai ti idgcs Wed load them 
and give him back 1000 loadtd car 
tridges m exchmge I found a kid 
named Kuizon to organize an ord 
nance factory We scrounged around 
and got a hand forge, sonu ha( k saws 
and a file That was our small arms 
factory 

Kuizon was about 21 He had 
never been m the army before, but I 
made him a third lieutenant because 
he was so ingenious and willing 

We foraged in schoolhouses for the 
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bullets to f 31 the shells The brass 
curtain rods were made of a good 
hard metal just about as thick as a 
30-caliber bullet Wc cut the rcxl up 
into appropriate lengths, then filed 
the end doWn to point it The boys 
would stick the bullet in an old 
broken-down Springfield rifle, take 
a rod and try to ram it thiough If it 
went, It fitted If it didn t, they’d file 
it smaller 

Por the primer we used sulphur 
mixed with coconut-shell carbon and 
^ntimony Our mam source of pow- 
der wab from Japanese sea mtnes that 
we would dismantle We’d mix it with 
puhuizcd wood to retard the bum 
mg, because mine powdei is too 
\ lolcnt for a rifle bullet We blew up 
fi\ e 1 ifles to find th it out 

\ou’d pour the powder into the 
cartridge with a little homemidc 
lunncl I hen you d put the piece oft 
the brass curtain rod into the car- 
tridge and ci imp the cai tridgt ai ound 
it with a pair of plitis 

Getting the light measure for the 
mixtui e was Kuizon s business It 
was all trial-and eiror When there 
was eiror, the cartridge would 
blowup in the gun Powder flashes 
would come out between the bolts 
and burn his hands One morning he 
broke three 1 ifles m succession, burn 
mg hu hands three times and jolt- 
ing his shoulders so hard his toes 
ached 

‘ Sir, I do not like to do this work, 
sir,” he admitted finally “I will put 
the rifle on the table, sir, and test by 
long distance, sir ” 

Then we managed to dragoon an 
apothecary s scales and no more rifles 
blew up Using this ammunit on was 
hard on our guns, but it killed Japs 
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There was even a cannon for the 
attack on one town It had been made 
by Filipino Captain Zapanta and his 
wife The barrel was a piece of three* 
inch gas pipe, kept from blownng up 
by metal sleeves and rmgs reinforced 
with wedges The firing pm was a 
tapered marlmspike given tension by 
rubber bands made from an inner 
tube The Zapantas had made three 
shells for their cannon from three- 
inch brass pipe filled with battery 
lead and ]unk they found around 
The powder charge was m a case 
about four inches long They filled 
It neaily to the brim with black 
powdei They wanted to make sure 
tht shell would go 

The whole contraption was mounted 
on wooden wheels The lanyard was 
about 30 feet long, because they were 
pictty sure that if the thing worked 
at all, there was going to be a recoil 

Ihcre were no Japs in the town’s 
sc hoolhouse, which had concrete walls 
to ri'ike It cool 

I he / ipantas wheeled their can- 
non into pi ice 1 hey spent all night, 
with a whole excited ciowd gi\ing ad- 
vice, aiming the cannon Thev waited 
foi dawn to make suie everything was 
just light ihen everybody fell back 
and Mrs Zapanta took the lanyard 
and pulled it 

Ihcre was the biggest explosion 
ever heard on earth The cannon 
leaped high into the air, turned a 
complete somersault, landed on its 
ban el and began to bounce It 
bounced so far back Mrs Zapanta 
had to run But the shell went right 
through the concrete wall, banging 
concrete fragments into the Japs be- 
hind It Ihc Japs could be heard 
moaning all day 
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“^HE WAR had 
Linadc Filipino 
politics very sim- 
ple There was 
only one party — 
the ‘ Drive Out 
the Jap>s” paitv 
The Japs were Irvinsf to comphe ite 
this by winninEf all iht Filipinos to 
their side But they were tiyinc: ilso to 
get rich off eveivbody These 'ire two 
horses thit are very hard to hiuh to 


the same wagon but the J ips m idt 
a try with something they eilKd 
“The Good Neighbor Association * 
You work for us ind we will l)c [) ils 
The gueiiillis replied bv killing 
one “good neighbor’ (tihf)ino eol 
laboiationist) for eveiy trudiilli oi 
guerrilla sympathizer kilkd King 
leon was much distressed by this, but 
a guerrilla leiders control over his 
men is ‘ clastic He can Ic id them 


only where thev win! to go llie 
gueirillis kept killing Japan’s ‘ good 
neighbors,’ lening then fices un 
touched so that thty might be rccog 
nized but mincing up their bodies 
gruesomelv, the n floating them do\ n 
stream to their home barrio to stive is 


an example It w is in ugK kind of 
politics, but It worked, and the num 
her of good neighbors’ dccieised 
so ladically thu the Japs all but 
stopped executing gueriilla sympi- 
thizers for a while 


RE working 

V against time in 
those days We 
knew that as soon 
as we became 
strong enough 
really to worry 
the Japs they would move in and 




crush us We didn’t expect to be able 
to win until Mae Arthur returned 
but we did count on killing Japs and 
above all on keeping alive in the 
people hope of eventual liberation 

Meanwhile, in our area, Kangleon 
s t up a new anti- Jap government 
Its Proclamation No i’ was drawn 
up bv me It stipulate d that on or be- 
fore September 2), the follow- 

ing initeiials necessarv to the prose- 
cution of the war must be delivered 
by whoexei owned them to the near- 
est munieipal mayor There were 
listed piper, tires lubricating oils, 
hi e urns ammunition radios, motors 
and tools - everv thing useful all the 
w IV down to thu ad and buttons 
Pivinent was to lie nude fiy voucher, 
rechemible ifter victory Those fail- 
ing 10 resj one! volui t uilv were sub- 
ject to confisc ition 

\\c got cunt misses of stuff — 
mostlv ]imk liut us iblc with i litUe 
renov ition I hen \ve idded to it by 
1 luling C hinesi shops The C him se 
m the Philippines weu m p ut n prt- 
sentativc of old C hina in their think- 
ing - the C hina th it w ’s not a 
nation but i grab bag for wf* lords 
To them all governments were alien 
and treacherous The C h nese niade 
only toke a olle rings of thei goods, so 
we raided them uid made a consid- 
erable haul wherever w< struck I he 
raids created no antagonisms among 
the C hmesc They aecepted it as part 
of the game 

W e got 2000 gunny sacks from the 
raids, and Kangl* on designed a uni 
form that couM be made from them 
It consisted of a short-sleeved shut 
and trousers We got 700 uniforms 
out of the 2000 sack*? They were 
harsh to the skin, but uniform 
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The establishment of the civil gov- 
ernment enabled us to set up a mint 
With wood blocks wc printed paper 
money It had pictures — a carabao, 
i nipa hut, local scenery — and 
looked very official 

The mint worked on an assem- 
bly-line basis in an old schoolhouse 
One man would cut the paper, an- 
other would place it in a frame st imp 
the wood block into i pad of ink, the n 
prtss It onto the piper 

W^e did not worry ibout countei- 
Iters We had all the paper thtre 
w as Some of oui money was printed 
on w ripping piptr, some on note- 
book piper, lined md ill We in ide 
our own ink by t iking a tiiide oil 
' jinp, putting a hood o\ei it md 
iiippiig the soot which we then 
mixed with glveenne 

W 

t 

lelt It ne».cssirv 
lo h i\e a St ifl to 
\ be chief of Iheie 

- was no sign ils of 

hcti ps\ ehologic il warfaie de 
p ii frnent, no mt du il corps, no tians- 
portatioii corps We set up Gordon 
\<loso a foiiner politic in as piop- 
agandi chief Wt give him i rad»o 
as hij news somce and he turned 
the news into heiy woids which were 
distributed by our transporn tion 
corps Ihe corps hid been started 
by a yeoman in the U S Navy, 
who contributed a motore>cle he 
had picked up somewhere We 
added a station wagon that some- 

E ‘ ody had hidden in the ]ungle We 
ot from civilians three ligl t trucks 
nd thn e sedans We could not spare 



K anc I TON m ide 
IK duel of stiff, 
and I naturdly 


paint to make them look like Army 
cars One truck had “International 
Coconut Corporation ’ painted all 
over it We let it sta> 

Gasoline was an immediate prob- 
lem But Frank Laird, an American 
who had serv cd 1 5 >e irs in the Army, 
got us o\er this hurdle ‘ \ou learn 
how to do anv thing in the Army,” he 
said and we got him some barrels, 
gah ini/ed pipe ^nd a wrench and he 
went into the petrol business distill- 
ing ilf ohol out of tiiha^ a local kind of 
palm booze 

The fuel was i ither treacherous It 
absorbed w itti quicklv If vou left 
h lif i bottle iiound vith the cork off, 
in a few hours it would fill right up to 
th( top the tuha ileohol soaking up 
iiioisture out ot the air 

But the CHS would get six to eight 
m les on a g illon of this alcohol, if > ou 
opened up the lets on the carburetors 
to let in inoie fuel thin usual The 
bo\ s took to sipping the fuel but they 
stopped tint when one ot them went 
blind lempoririK Laud w is using 
gah iiiized ]Kpe 111 the distilleries ror 
a dunking still \oii h i\ e to have cop- 
pex tubing Wt got around to that 
liUi when things Wv.ie well organ- 
ized using the copper tubing ofl the 
gas lints of wieeked automobiles 

1 took the signal corps under m> 
speenl supers ision Kangleon had 
been getting along with runners who 
would take anv where from a week to 
a month or two to make then round 
trips 

The population had cut down all 
the telephone wires soon after the 
Japs came in It was a patriotic move 
and also the wire could be shaped 
into nails — which were extremelv 
scarce I got a supply of w ire by send- 
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xng the army out to take the barbed 
wire off all the fences Then I put sol- 
diers to work with pliers, taking the 
barbs off, unwinding the wire and 
rolling It on spools 

For insulators, I accumulated a 
supply of old pop bottles Where we 
could find telegraph poles, we wired 
the dottles to the top of them But 
mostly we constiucted our communi- 
cations on palm trees In a month and 
a half we were abk to put up ap- 
proximately 140 kilometers of tele- 
graph lines 

So we had communications 24 
hours a day, which expedited intel- 
ligence reports enormously Intelli- 
gence was the primary mission of 
each unit in a Jap area Kimble on 
wanted to know everv time a Jap 
sneezed, and now the ukgiaph told 
him the same day the Jtp sneezed, 
not two months latei 

W ell the n we had the makings of 
an armv We had communications 
We had uniforms The m< n wtit be- 
ing drilled and taken through prac 
tice exercises in ambushes night 
maneuvers forced marc hes and tar- 
get practice 

O N October 27 a 
message came 
from C olonel Fcr- 
tig, summoning 
some of us to his 
4 headquarters 

* We thought It 

meant evacuation to Australia We 
bad a fine big launch for the trip 
Guenilla Captain Valley had cap- 
tured It 

The launch was seagoing It had 
come in with 1 5 Japs, probably direct 
from Japan They had come ashore to 


get coconuts and meat Valley’s men, 
carrying their rifles slung across the 
backs of their necks with bunches of 
coconuts hanging from the stocks and 
barrels, unostentatiously surrounded 
the Japs as they were making a land- 
ing When they got in close, Valley’s 
men dropped the coconuts and opened 
fire They killed all the Japs 

On arriving at Fertig’s headquar- 
ters 1 found that I wasn t going to 
Australia The Nav / had caught up 
with me I was reduced from chief of 
the guenilla staff to ensign in the 
U S Navv, assigned to construct a 
radio netwoik to spy on Jap shipping 
At the time MacArthur didn t so 
much care whether we killed Japs or 
not He wanud intdhgcnce 

However, the big news was that a 
submannt was coming in with sup- 
plies I citig had dek gated about ►>00 
soldi! rs to help with the unloading 
He had summoned guerrilla leaders 
from as fai away as Manila, osten- 
sibly to coordinate their activities but 
actually so that they might see the 
submaiine and the aid \merica was 
giving Then he had got together two 
truck loads of fresh vegetahi « and 
fruits to give to the submarine He 
wanud them to bring back word to 
Souwcspac that he had a real organ- 
ization going 

When the submarine vas due we 
all walked over to a little bay about 
SIX miles from headquarters 7 he Japs 
didn’t have enough troops to patrol 
all the island and this area had been 
free from their activities About 4 30 
a cry went up all along the beach 
The submarine had broken water 

We had two launches to guide her 
in I was in charge of one of them We 
even had an orchestra, dressed up m 
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white shirts and white pants, which 
played Aloha^ Anchors Aweigh and The 
Stars and Stripes Forever 

It looks like we made a wrong 
turn,’* said ont of the si b s crew, 
and wound up in Hollywood ’ 

I was very proud of the Navy thcit 
day in fi ont of all those F ilipinos 1 he 
submaiint looked as big as a battle- 
ship She brought us tommy guns, 
carbines, hind grenades, bazookas, 
(iftccn jO caliber machine guns, am- 
munition, jungk camouflage suits, 
nd c igai ettes and chocolatt wi apped 
with the slog 111 1 Shall Return — 

Mac Vrthur 

On the submarine they ga\ e me all 
I he chciiy pie 1 could get down with 
eheriKS that >ou could tasti the 
Nioith Vmtiirin r lunate in ind big 
thick clutse sandwiclus, and a lazoi 
ind bluies soip h iir oil all the 
stufl th It wlu n you die \in ibout you 
w ike up with a smile on \oiii 1 icc 

Lvtiv thing was so well oigani/ed 
b) 1 citig that wt got the submaiine 
unloaded and aw iv b> midnight I 
U It all mixed up 1 hey wi it going to 
be in i^tialu in less time than it 
would/^e me to gt t back to Le\te 
n I nad sane I could be back in the 
\ i\y, talking Lmttd States, lighting 
1 ipswithmidt in-U S A power not 
with pop bottles hung on palm Ireea 



A mong those pres- 
^ent at the sab- 
maiine was Long 
. - lorn Bixter His 
guerrilla caieer 
^ ^ typifies that of 

Oi ♦ I naan^ American 

fighting men who hid out after tie 
surrender 

Baxter really wasn’t ver^ tall, but 


he was taller than the Filipinos so 
the> gave him the nickname “Long ” 
Just an aveiage American boy in his 
eailv 20 s, Long had been an enlisted 
m in in the An C oi ps stationed on 
Mindanao When the situation looked 
hope less he cut loose across the hills 
Alter a rough trip he finally made 
Hinatuan on the coast, but he was in 
bad shape The ma\or and the chief 
of police invited him to dinner They 
g ive him a pu tty fanev chow to make 
It list until late at night Then the 
mavor took him over to show him 
some thing in a coi nei and the chief of 
point put a gun in his back and 
m iiehcd him oil toj ul Fhev wanted 
to do that 1 ite at night so none of the 
anti Jap populition would interfere 
Fhcii idea was to ingiatiate them- 
selves with the Japs 

1 111 ned ov ( r to a J ip patrol, he was 
taken to the jail it Suiigao, where a 
J ip incse rapt iin p^id h ni a visit He 
had two soldicis with him Fhc) car- 
ried fixed bivoncts 

I hi capliin stood looking U Lorg 
a minute ilicn, without wa ning, he 
kicked him in the gioin, kicked him 
in tlu shins, hit him in the fice 
Ik kept t liking IS he did it He d 
knock Long to his knees ‘ That 
wasn t so good, ’ he d sa> and pick 
Long up bv the fiont of his shirt 
“Let s ti> It this wa\,’ he d say and 
knock him alL the w a\ down M here 
that s good That s bcttei, ’ and kick 
him as he lay theie before picking 
him up and holding him and knock- 
ing him down again Ihe soldieis 
stood motionh ss with fixed bayonets 
Finally all thi ee went awav Thei e 
was no explanation 

The next day the captain came 
again “How arc you, lom Baxter** * 
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he asked He was smokin&r a big 
cigar and looked pleasant and full, as 
if he had just eaten 

Long was l\ing on his bunk He 
swung one foot out of bed to get up 
He was barefoot The Jap grabbed 
the foot and held the cigar against 
the instep Long kept lunging back 
and forth while the Jap rolkd the 
buining cigar over the tender flesh 
Finally Long, in one of his lunges, hit 
his head against the stone wall and 
knocked himself out 

This treatment kept up for two 
weeks The Jap concentrated on the 
shins with his big ai my boots Long 
still had scars theie a year late r 
Then one Satuidav 'ifternoon 
Long looking out ol his cell window, 
saw woik begin on *=i g-illows in a 
plaza back of the jail Sunday morn 
mg the guatd told long tint the 
following Saturday was a d i\ of 
fiesta and the Japs intended to cele- 
brate It bv executing him 

Long waited 'll! diy for dirkness 
Those were as long hoiii s as aii\ body 
c\er has spent When night finally 
came, he started to cut through the 
window bais with a beer-can opener 
he had found in his cell 

The thick bais were made out of 
bayon^ wood, which is the hardest 
known He had to knock out two 
bars He couldn’t work steadily, be- 
cause two guards walked by outside 
all night His hands got blistered in 
the first two hours of work, but he 
kept on He made a mud ol dust to 
stuff into the holes in the bars 

By dawn Tuesday morning he had 
hollowed out the bottom part of the 
two bars The top was going to be 
much harder He couldn’t get the 
leverage there and he was all tired 
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out now He was panting as he 
woiked His pantipg sounded so loud 
m the quiet night that he was afraid 
It would give the alarm, but he 
couldn’t hold it in The muscles of his 
aims were so tired they were trem 
blmg all the time and bis hands were 
all blistered But he kept at it " 
Thursday night, a typhoon blew 
up There was a lot of ram with the 
wind By ten o clock it was over but 
there had been a failure m the 
power plant and the street lights 
were out Long waited two minutes 
after the guards had passed outside, 
counting the seconds He figured that 
would gi\c him 13 minutes’ head 
start Then he snapped the bars off 
and climbed out 

He sneaked down to the beach and 
found a small boat th te quarters full 
ol watci There were no paddles He 
scuiried up and down the beach 
fi antic allv, lx fore the beach patrol 
cciuld c oine b ick, and finally found a 
puct ot bamboo about six fett long 
and mavbe two inches in diameter 
^ou can’t paddle very well with a 
round stick In an hour aqd a half 
he d made about a half mile 1 ijt then 
luckily ne got into a current thariook 
him down the coast a lew miles At 
dawn he beached the boat 

I ong didn’t know what lo do His 
face, pulped up as it wis still bv the 
Jap captain s fists, was like a flag, 
max king him wherever he went Then 
along came an old man who had been 
out fishing all night He could not 
talk any English, but he took Long to 
his hut, fed him and covered him all 
over with copra sacks, and Long 
went right to sleep 

Late in the afternoon, Long woke 
up The old man was standing over 
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him with a pistol There was a ten- 
year-old boy alongside him 

“I am my father s son, sir,” the 
child said The old man had brought 
the boy along because he spoke Eng- 
lish ‘ My brother, sir in the army 
Before he suricndei, he give my ei- 
ther a pistol, sir Sir, now it is to you ” 
It was a ^2 and there were five 
lounds of ammunition with it I he 
old man took Long that night to an- 
othci familv down the co ist Long 
staved there ihout two weeks The 
whole family worked in the fields 
ill d IV e\C( pt for one. little girl She 
plastd around the house by heiself 
md I ong sle pt ill div md ill night 
But some fifth columnist found out 
he w IS theie md the f ips sent two 
men down to pick him up Ihcv fig 
uied to eovei the front iiid ten e\its 
me! holler foi him to come out vMth 
ins hinds up but tlu\ iiekoned 
without the little girl 

She woke I ong up ‘ Tvno men 
she Slid She spol t m i ven low 
tone Ihe> come heie sn 
1 e>ng had his gun with him He 
had sler>'VMth it cocked bv his side 
He wilt to the vMiidovv^^and siw a 
min St Hiding tlieie looking^ it him 
witli mouth eipcn m suipiise As the 
mm icuheel foi his gun I ong shot 
iiim betv\een the ev^es riicii he saw 
the see Olid min md shot him 

He got two more guns out of the 
de d ISow Long hid three guns md 
i 8 fiiillets md with these mum 
tioiis he stilted his own gueirilli 
outfit 

Bamboo telegraph usuilly brought 
word to one American of the exist- 
eiiee of another In this way, long 
I om Baxter hooked up with Gordon 
Smith, who had been a took m the 
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Army Air Corps, and with Dutch 
Gevsen, a character not even Joseph 
Conrad would have dared invent 
Dutch is de id now I am pretty sure, 
but in his time he had shipped in 
sail md steam between Chile and the 
Orient and had been in every trade 
from mining to running slaves for 
rich C hmese 

The three-man giu rrilla army went 
up to the Mmdan lo mother lode 
mine md got a puee of iron tubing 
ai)out eight inches long, and they 
grooved It with a file so th it it would 
fi igmentate when it -exploded They 
woiktel int© It L vo Stic ks of dvnamite 
th It thev found in the mine, and 
idded a cip md a fuse 

lUen liitv v\enL down to Mala- 
inono w he it about 20 f ips wtie using 
tl c school IS I bair icks C evsen and 
Simlli staved on a little hill to give 
protective fiie md Bixter sneaked 
thiough tall gi iss to an outhouse just 
belimd the school Ihcrt he lit the 
fuse md he Id it in his h mds a second 
or so listening to the splutter and to 
the J i]is chitteimg inside ihe build 
mg I hen he lie ivcd it sti light arm 
in the VMiidow 

\ltci lint Bixter told me “I 
lan like hell Hun I looked lack 
Hu sides ol the building seemed to 
bulge 1 little \nd then things started 
living thiough the w ills 

1 hat s the -storv of 1 ong Tom Bax- 
ter as fai IS 1 know it \ttei the sub 
mu me mailed his next mission was 
to hold a 1 IV e I The 1 e w e 1 e no ]iingle 
paths theie and if he could deprive 
the Japs of the iivei they would 
hav e to go miles ai ound to keep con- 
tact ijetween their garrisons 

The last I saw of him he was 
slouehing along with his men, so 
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• sunbuin^d and wiid-haired that he 
riboked like one of them 
*‘So long, kid, ’ I called 
‘‘Keen ounchino^,” he w'' /ed back 
me with his Garand 
His mission was very dangerous 
'The only way he had to patrol the 
nvcr was by native canoe There 
^Weie places for ambush all up and 
^ down the whole length of that damned 
river, and I never heard of Long 
again But I sure hope he s aliv t 

I STARTED back to 
I ( y te Dcct mix’! i 
on a bain a, with 
^ enough equip 

ment to make 
three radio sets 
\ftei an excit- 
ing trip, dodging Jap patiol boats we 
landed at Buigos where Licuteinnt 
Jot Rifarcal a fui mei radioman, and 
I put up one radio stition 

It was the fiist and only time that 
any gueinlla enterprise that I had 
anything to do with worked iittht off 
the bat W e put the set in a house by 
the side of the road \\ e stretched the 
antenna betwfen two coconut tre<s, 
hooked it up and we w( re on the iir 
But Fertig didn t get my messages 
for two davs Something was wrong 
at the other end 1 hey had their own 
troubles down there 

The next da> the Japs landed all 
over everywhere They took evciy 
one of our towns on Leyte, and two 
im Panaon Island across the bay 
JTbe sot taern Leyte guerrillas had 
begun to itch the hide of them They 
Yekched out f ngers to squash us 
The Japs landing in southern Leyte 
found no army to oppose them They 
came charging up the beach, they 


fanned out into the hills We watched 
them staring curiously at our pop 
bottle telegraph system Their col- 
umns converged on nothing 

The only action was when the 
Japs started to use our pop bottle 
tc egraph We cut the line They re- 
paired It We chopped down the 
trees They strung the line from other 
trees We took down ten kilometers of 
wire in a single night They gave up 
K mgleon was w ging a canny war 
He had only 700 men, half as many 
rifles and litth ammunition The 
Japs hunted them with mon than 
,000 h( ivily armed troops But Kang- 
kon knew the Jips would tire of 
stnding then columns on long fruit- 
less foi c ed marc hes 1 he fore e would 
be too expensive to maintain doing 
nothing with gueinili icti e on 
other islands The Japs would start 
to withdraw it He could not wait 
^until thev withdrew altogether For 
pohtK d n isons there must be a 
light Ihe people had suppoited a 
guei rilla army It must fight for them 
Llsc, how would hope of hbciation 
be kept alive until MacAt*.hur ai 
rived* *f hO| eoflilieratioiidied't hat 
wouM MacArthur do tor intelligence^ 
Whu force would there be to aid 
him when he landt'^'* 

No, there must be 1 fight But not 
yet — not when the Japs were at 
their strongest 

M eanwh lf Rifa- 
real, Seigeant 
Pedro Patuian 
and I had gone 
to set up the mas- 
•* ter radio set VS c 
paddled across 
the bay at night and the next evening 
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a guerrilla guide led us four kilometers 
up a river to a ramshackle hill hut 
Now all I medcd was an engine, a 
geneiator, fuel, gasoline, lubricating 
oil, and wiic I diagooncd a fine 
boy, I leuttiiant Juanilo Baybay, to 
sciounge up stuff for me I icintm^ 
l)crcd an engine and g( m latoi unit in 
Sogod, a Fairb inks-Moist that had 
provided power for a hair -curling 
machine \ filth columnist had it 
Juinito Went in at ni^lit and took it 
horn him 

It uquiicd three davs to make the 
round tup In tint time, we wint 
miong the 1 ilipinos living m the 
n< ighboihood inel st t up 1 vohmUti 
gu lid s\st( m, ind hind lu Iptis, ind 
then cimoull ig( d the 11 ul to our hut 
littering the pith with sIoik s md 
unde r 1)1 u h Hit e imoull igt vn is i 
work ol art 

Ihe gciuiitor tun tel on! to br* 
110 volts Ihe set lutdtel 220 voMs 
We worked loi five cl i>s winding ind 
unwinding, unsiu eesslulK iryin^ to 
tep up the volt ige Nothing vnc did 
h id my lut k 

Ihe v(),Wntii\ guilds were grttn 
th( n ^d veiv n< 1 vous^^)nte lhe\ 
npo/td th( Ji[)sv\tie comiilg, md 
we moved 4 )ut It took 12 men to 
L iiry the cngine^qn jiolis It look i 
to tiiiy a liiirel ol^lubiu iting oil 
Iheic vVtie '■)0 c iiiers iltogethii 
We stuck to the inngle, wading down 
a locky rive I A 111 in woultl fall 1 
pole would bre ik, but nobody shouted 
01 even talked loud We moved is 
sihntly as we eould and ill tint 
marked oui passing wis die eoeka- 
toos shrieking it us 

It turned out to be a false ilarm 
I called all the civilian guards to- 
g(thei and spoke to them earnestly 


“We have lost valuable time,*’ I 
said “It IS necessary to be brave and 
be men and not be women seeing 
a Jap behind every calao bud ” 

They agreed They would not re- 
port the shadows of J q^s, only Japs 
Then we had a beautiful stroke of 
luf k W^e found a tianslormer which 
would convert no volts into 220 It 
h id be en used for the only mov le pro- 
jectoi in southern Ley te But then our 
engine wouldn 1 voik It would start 
to sputter incl then die A\ed start 
ove r ig nil md it woulel sputte r again 
and die It just ke pt leading us on 
1 in illv we said the hell with it md 
ill we lit out among the J ips and 
louuel md e ijitured another engine 
It took us two cii\s to mount it on 
hewn logs We didii t hive i biace 
inel bit 1 o bou holi s we h id to heat 
up i bolt md h 1 mnei it through If 
vou h immeree’ tooh iid the h )lt bent 
1 he n It 1 1 o e loe k one night in the 
lam I volunteer guild u lived pant- 
ing to s i\ the J lp^ were on the ir w iv 
Ihis lime it w IS no 1 ilse alai n W^ 
stilted diseoiint e tmt^ the w us and 
bo\mg up the e cjui|)m( nt \Vt we^rked 
ill m i luinhle But we weu ible to 
move the stuff out into the j mglc and 
cover It belore the fipsairived 
W< u e sf'lilisheel the statiem m ? 
jungle hut built especially lor the 
purpose \l)c^ut then Kangleon de- 
eide el it w IS tipie foi the gueiiillas to 
sli ike I le 01 de I e d his men to go o\ er 
to the olfe nsive it midnight he Inuary 
I , iq\\ iriel all tin ough the last night 
ol Jmuuv, units eiine slouching 
down from the hills to take up pie- 
V loudy scouted positions 

The offensive was a gueriilli of- 
fensive It didn t consist of fellows 
going over the top alter an ii tiller) 
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bairrage Joe Nazareno, Kangleon’s 
artillery chief, had one 81-inm mor- 
tar with five shells and one bazooka 
gun The strategy was to hang around 
near the towns waiting for the Jap 

E atrols to come out Except at Ana- 
awan There was a garrison of 12 
Japs there They never went out on 
patrol, so the boys went in after them, 
first cooking up a plan with the 
mayor They had found one unex- 
ploded hand gi enade That was the 
basis of the plan 

The mayor invited the garrison to 
breakfast the morning of February i 
All came except om They left him 
outside as guard Ihen the mavoi 
told the Japs he had some thing spe- 
cial for them in the vard outside, and 
would go out to gtt It 

When he came out, that was the 
signal for tht gucriillas to begin 
Some had aht adv crawkd in dost to 
the house with the hand grenade 
On^, wealing a pla\ shirt, the tail of 
It hanging down o\ci his tiouscis, 
wandered o\ti to the guird Under 
the shut, stuck in his belt he had 1 
revolver He earned in his two hands 
a Ine chicken with a string around its 
leg, a peg at the end of the stung 
He held the chicken out dumbly to 
the guard The Jap motioned to him 
to take the chicken inside The kid 
acted as if he didn t understand 
and dropped the chicken I he Jap 
clucked vexedlv and stooped over to 
grab the peg and stick it m the 
ground He didn’t like to see the 
chicken go to waste 

When the kid dropped the chicken, 
one of the others pulled the pin on 
the "renade and held it, counting 
When the Jap stooped over for the 
rhicken, the kid pulled out his re- 


volver and shot the Jap in thti back of 
the neck, and the grenade was tossed 
into the window of the house Then 
the guerrillas rushed through the door 
with their rifles to finish the job 
Joe Nazareno, all flushed up over 
shaving the mortar and the five shells, 
tried to take his boys into the town of 
Liloan The battle started with a 
mortar shell that landed just out- 
side the school building where the 
Jap garrison was staying The Taps 
•came piling out into foxholes They 
had bailied wire entanglements, too 
Thev fought all day and the battle 
was prettv much a draw 

That night the Japs fiicd star 
shells and Joe leasoned that meant a 
pica foi reinfoi ct ments from across 
ih I iloan Sti iits He posted his men 
on tlu beach When a banca full of 
J ips came sneikmg over the water, 
Joe and his boss were waiting for 
them Tht barua gioundtd on the 
beach ind they opened up with 
ev t rv thing they h id 1 he > had counted 
a))out 80 Japs in the bam a It was a 
massacre Joes boys dived all the 
n St of the night for bodic and rifles 
and supplies; They were an mOus to 
reeo er the dead to get then cl ithes 
and cartridge belts 

The bazooka nir’ oeen set up to 
command I iloah ^>traits On Febiu 
ary 10 a launch came along, about 73 
yaids offshore The boys had never 
filed a bazooka befoie There weie 
not enough shells to waste on target 
practice They aimed foi the engine, 
and then pressed the trigger 

There was an explosion in the 
watei 50 yards the other side of 
the launch The Japs all ran to the 
far side and looked astonished at the 
cascade of water It had been a 
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ddlayed-action shell for use agamst 
tanks The missile had gone through 
one side of the launch just above the 
water line, passed through the other 
side and exploded harmlessly m the 
sea But tKe Japs never put a launch 
through Liloan Straits again Th^y 
preferred to go more than 6o miles 
out of their way rather than risk it 

HEN the planes 
camt, bombing 
and strafing They 
bombed flat four 
houses that I had 
been in with my 
radio station, but 
they didn’t come near my new setup 
in the jungle They h idn’t been ibk 
to find out about it The only result 
of the bombing w is that I lost all my 
civilian workers foi about a week 
rheir wives c ime and dragged them 
off to build foxholes lor them and the 
children 

I he Japs sent he a\> weapon squ id^ 
out with their pitiols I he gueriillas 
let them go by Ihen in the evening 
when came dragging back all 
loo<s'' and tired ^om 15-mik 

jj^tph on which t(ie> had fouhd noth 
ing, the'grrei^illas hit them 

There is no '''"igate figure on Jap 
losses Certainly they ran into the 
hundiedsandp rhaps eventually into 
the thousands One majoi had x 
blackboard in his headquarters as a 
morale builder on which he chalked 
up the totals But guerrillas seldom 
take over battlefields They shoot 
until out of ammunition Then they 
retreat If you don’t take battlefields, 
you can’t get an accurate count on 
dead 

At any rate, the Jap losses were 



enough to make them react wttlB^ 
ferocity The people of the towns ranj 
frightened into the hills That ma^ 
the Jap food position in the towE$J 
serious Their garrisons were 
off the townspeople They were foiw 
mg them to work The Japs could not 
exist in deserted barrios They wenit 
mto the hills with fifth columnists^ 
hunting the evacuees W hen the fifth 
columnist identified a town family it** 
was compelled to return home The' 
hill families were killed to keep thena 
from aiding guerrillas 

But the evacuation of the towms 
kept on and it was a big help to us 
It forced the Jap s hand, made him 
send out seaichmg parties which we 
could hit There weu hundreds of 
heroes among the townspeople Ohj 
that stoiy will ne\er be told the 
It should be Its chapters are so 
numerous and so many of them hap- 
pened in oUch lonely places where the 
only witnesses were those who arc 
now dt id 

Guerrillas imentcd native irinc 
fields th\t didn t cost 1 cent and 
didn t lequue any fancy war mate- 
rials Ihey would drive bamboo 
stakes with baibed ends in the grass 
along both side s of a ti ail 1 hey used 
a S]Kcial type ot liimboo called 
baniraka} If you cut yourself on it the 
wound festers Natives hate to work 
with It, but gut 1 alias made thou- 
sands of these barbs and planted them 
along the trails that the Japs took, sO 
that the sharp ends stuck out about a 
foot above the giound Then, when a 
Jap patrol came along, the gucniUas 
would fire or shout and the Japs 
wouIq instantly throw themstlvcs to 
the ground — to be impaled on the 
murderous stakes A lot of Japs were 
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killed in this way and many others 
were wounded and finished off by 
guerrillas with bolos 

The hill men took to carrying two 
bolos An ordinary bolo has a blade 
about 12 inches long and is earned 
on a strap over the shoulder They 
carried this and then they carried a 
small bolo under their shii ts W hen 
they were ciught they’d drop their 
big bolos as oidcrcd and wait until 
the Japs camf close to tie them up 
Then they’d draw the small bolo and 
work with It until killed It finall> 
got so the Japs wouldn t go near a 
prisoner until he haa first tikcn off 
his shii t Then the I ihpinos took to 
carrvmg shards of glass in then 
mouths, razoi blades if tl ey could 
find them, \nd sharpened nails to 
strike tmmy c>ts — anything that 
would do d image 

Slowly, desperately and bloodily 
Kangleon’s army fought the J ips 
back into the coastal towns 1 he hills 
were left to us 


\ Ayr' sivnoN in the 

i JVLjungle \/as like a 
I j ship it sea 1 m ide 
^ desk out of a 
I I hid 


rteeuer 
on It and a door 
bell with a telegraph kty to rim^ it 
When we were to go on the air I rang 
the bell to signal the engineer, ]ust as 
if I were on the budge of a ship One 
bell was to start, two to stop, three 
to reduce power, lour to increase 
power, five to come in for chow There 
was no signal to stop the engine 
When t stopped, it was an accident 
It took gasoline to start it <ind gasoline 
was worth diamond-studded golden 


eyeteeth Once started the engine ran 
on crude oil and we had plenty of 
that A Jap ship had been torpedoed 
off the coast and drums of oil had 
floated ashore I had every civilian 
and cv ei y gucri ilia for jo miles down 
there three nights in a row grabbing 
the ofl But gasoline — Lord, oh, Lord 
— oh, g iscline * 

Distilling tuba for fuel wasn’t prac 
ticil aiymore The tuba giew down 
bv the sc 1 and anyi\ ly we h id noth- 
ing now with which to make stills 

1 h id my i iclio nctwoik all set up — 
but 1 c ui t siy functioning smoothly 
1 sent 1 1 idio st t to Noi ih I c yte with 
*1 guciiiJla n lined C ipiJius We built 
It out of spue receive IS ind out of 
this mcl th It, ind il took foievii to 
gel it woiking C ipihus spent thne 
weeks eomg thi i Jo kuometers to th( 
new St ilion Iheie weie Japs iiouiul 
and he li id to ciutious 1 in illy he 
went on th( 'll! 1 he ti insmitte 
woikcd, but tlu Hfeiver wouldn f 
leceivt It li id woikf d ill right ioi us 
but it didn t lot hin md he didn t 
know how to fix It 1 didn t hive i 
min to spate to send to him Jic ]ust 
kept (ui ser'-^ng pi Hive qu ries, 
isku g f we lu lid him t 

I ent a runner up gi\ ^ lum a 
schedule, telling hnn broadcast at 
eight m the morning and loui in the 
afternoon It took three weeks loi the 
runner to go up there and three weeks 
to come back T he runner came back 
saying C apilius didn t have a watch 
I sent the runner baek with a wateh, 
SIX weeks more for the round trip 
Then the Jap patrols became most 
active at 8 a m and 4 . p m He 
couldn’t broadcast at those times 
He asked for another schedule I had 
to send another runner with it six 
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^veeks more After that, his watch 
became erratic All we could do was 
.0 keep our receivers running five 
mnutes on the morning schedule and 
ive minutes on the evening schedule 
ind hope we Would hear from him 
There were no spare parts for any- 
)f our sets When, for a change, I 
Aras going good, the station at Min- 
danao would go off the air The Japs 
ame in there once with 15,000 men 
md 100 airplanes and knocked hell 
)ut of Fertig’s installations Min- 
danao couldn’t let a peep out of itself 
"or more than two weeks 
Then the Japs would knock hell 
:)ut of us We usually managed to 
a\c most of oui equipment, but it 
took time and v\oik to get set up 
igain And we did lose one traiisixm 
iti when they raided the station I had 
up undei Joseph St John an 
\rmy An Corps man who h id been 
m the sailboat with me to Australia 
The first thing St John knew, 
l)ullets weie coming into his shack 
When he got out of the hut he saw 
ibout 100 Japs coming down the hill 
lowaid shooting He had no arn- 
niunit' #ii, so h$ huw \^his gun 
iQ, g , 4 * hims(^f no encumbi ances? put 
down HiSrftt cid and ran 
About 50 fedi the house, a 
field of vciy high grass began St 
John knew that if he ran through 
that he’d leave a wake A fall< n tree 
lay out on the edge of the grass ot 
John threw himself under that 1 here 
was a narrow space under there, 
enough for Johnny’s skinny body, and 
the grass where Johnny had had to 
wade to get to the tree was wiry 
enough to snap back into place w th- 
oiit leaving a trail Johnny had a 
Smith & Wesson pistol He cocked it 


^‘You could have heard the click of 
that hammer in China,” he told me 
The Japs came over, swishing their 
bayonets from side to side, pushing 
the grass apart A Jap walked along 
Johnny’s tree, poking along the side 
of It Johnny just lay still A fall of 
ram came on It hit on the log and 
dripped down on him He didn’t 
move The red ants came out and 
walked on his eyelids and in his ears 
and looked up his nose He didn’t 
brush them off He didn’t move for 
five and a half hours Every two or 
three minutes the Japs would fire 
shots indiscriminately into the jungle 
and grass and hills, just to keep the 
guerrillas away Then they went 
away, taking everything Johnny had 
including 150 eggs, a sack of rice, 
and Johnny’s shoes 

No, there was no end to it, resistors 
burning out and transformers and 
tubes going and raids and helpers 
losing their nerve and saying they 
had to evacuate then families to 
safi^tv, then not coming back Bi t to 
mike a very long \er> exasperating, 
verv frustrating story shoit Leyte 
never went altogether off the air 
Somebody always passed a mnacle 
and kept us going I think we were 
the only island that never lost con- 
tact with MacArthur foi a single day 
Then, another submaiine came in 
and after that it was beautiful 

W E H^D to have 
anothei miracle 
to bung the sub 
in A condenser 
on the radio set 
broke down 
Then the battei*- 
les started to go We hooked two 
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battel les toe^ether bv stripping and 
taping to get enough voltage to send 
a message It was the list messige 
those batteries sent But it did the 
trick It completed the arrangements 
for the sub 

The sub broke water off oui be irh 
about six o’clock it night We hid 
4000 Filipinos waning to unload it 
There was no pier It hid to be un- 
loaded with small boats We hid )0 
of them, but we h id to 1 ish them in 
pairs to make a platform to hold m>- 
thing Ihe skipper kept the sub 
trimmed down bv pumping b ill 1st so 
that we could throw the ciigo o\ei 
the side 

“Where iic the J ips^” he isked 

‘ The> aie h\e kilometers below us 
and seven kilonit ters ibo\ e us,” I told 
him 

“Mv bo\ he Slid if vou iic 
trying to scue us sou aic doing i 
good job ’ 

The. J ips did send i pitrol to find 
out what all the nois( w is ibout But 
150 gucrnlias weic w iiting lor thtni 
in titnches they hid dug with thdi 
bolos and tlu faps th it got out ol th i 
— got out lunning 

I uer the Japs sent diips but th<ie 
was nothing loi tluin to shoot it 
The sub hid gone and wt hid gone, 
carrying more guns than Kangleon 
had joldiers for, more radios th 111 
we had operators for — bnnd-new, 
glistening, powerful U S Navyri- 
dios — and medical equipm» nt big 
medic il chests I icmenibtr Dot 
Parado, our chief mtdicil offictr 
opened one of them up on the beach 
Then he just sat looking 

“Nc V I have to read my^ books 
again to itmember what all this is 
^or,” he Slid when I came up There 


were tears of happiness m his eyes 
There were two Americans on the 
sub whom I was instructed to assist 
in setting up a weather station — 
Sergeant Hank Chambliss, from 
Geoigia, and Corpoial Gamcrtsfclder 
>from Athens, Ohio 

Ihe bovs were veiy neivous at 
first I had i fine time icting the 
vetcian for them ‘Oh we vc got 
nothing to woirv about there am t a 
Jap neiui thm a hundred vards of 
here That soi t of tiling I ht v had 
four tons of eqiiipmt nt w ith the in and 
I roiindtd up bo Pilipino bovs to 
carrs for us 

As soon as the wt ather st ition was 
established, a nu ss igc c imt dii c ctmg 
me to go to southern S iniir, cstab 
lish a iidio station md plot a mini 
field U Suru 10 Strut bttwttn 
flonuuihon ind southe in Le\ tc 
I knew whit th it meant Mu 
Arthur w is on his way 

H omoniion 1st \no 
w IS 1( ss til in si\ 
miles long ind i 
mik ?d a h ilf 
id( at It a\Kl( St 
poll l Japp*^ooJs 
^ca»» ^ o It cvciy 
now ind then J m //ups p is e d d ul\ 
Sulu in Islane' loin milesavay wis 
garrisoned by Jap niannib And ihtic 
was no pi let to hide on Homonhon 
from i dete iinim d si arch I had only 
SIX soldiers with mt to beat oil 1 
search, so if the Japs came we would 
have to run and on Homonhon you 
could run only until your hat floated 
Ihc local population gathered to 
watch us land We gave them macri 
zines and soap and chocolate and 
matches, all marked “1 Shall Return 
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— MacArthur” There were 1944 
pictures in the magazines They 
proved to the people we were in 
touch with MacArthur The pictures 
of Japanese sinkings caught their 
hearts and ‘the maps showing what 
Nimitz and MacArthur had don^ 
thus far caught their minds 

I had aspirin for the people and 
quinine and atabiine — the island was 
crowded with malaria — and I told 
them MacAilhur had sent this for 
them to show how he always thought 
of the people of the Philippines 
1 hen I made a Mac Ai thur is not- 
far-off speech I knew how the people 
felt A ceitiin propoition of them 
would want libeitv at in\ pi ice Mac 
Arthur talk would put fciocU\ into 
them \ laiger proportion would 
want peace it ans puce Mac \i thur 
t\lk would get them on the band 
wagon lhe> would leali/c that vvas 
the price of peace 

1 he big nt w 1 idio did not work 
We tried for four da\s, taking it apart 
and putting it togethei shifting from 
location to location The n it oc cui red 
to me hov ^1 untc d the ti ccs of 1 lomon- 
hon w e, and ^ iw red 11 th wa^^ 
lh(4risland j/as ju-) one big i -ick of 
Tron cr „ hid a small set which 
we put on a ** rjca, hoisted tl>e an- 
ti nna on the mast, went out iboiit 
20 feet from shore and grounded the 
set in the watei It woiked fine 
It did not take long to plot the 
channels through the mine fields 
Jap ships of all sizes passed fre- 
quently I had an alarm clock with 
me and a small Army ccmpiss with 
1 pelorus arrangement 
“Destroyer, distance 1600 yaids, 
time XI 02-8 hours, bearing 090, course 
275, speed 25 knots ’ Pd call that 


out and my assistant, Reposar, would 
mark it down Distance, course, bear- 
ing and speed were taken every 
minute until the ship was out of sight 
I used to sit m a house right on 
the beach, just a littk bit back from 
my window with my binoculars to 
my eyes The ships came very close 
1 could make out the cxpicssions on 
the Jap faces there sometimes, and 
could get the whole feel of just what 
it was like on those ships 

Then one morning when Reposar 
was working the set in the banca^ 1 
heard a swishing up above and there 
was a floit Zero coa3ting directly 
over us I could see the two Japs in 
the plane One of them was looking 
at the banca with binoculars The 
plant didn’t come back, but that 
afternoon a Jap destroyer escort came 
nosing along the coast 1 had all the 
equipment out of our house and hid- 
den and I deploved ra) men, in the 
high grass just off the beich There 
wis no point running and we could 
kill some, anyw i\ ol those who 
landed But nobod> hnded The 
destio>ei escort just nosed 'ilong, the 
starboard side full of men peeiing 
with binoculars, and then finally 
nosed out of sight I guess the au- 
plare hadn’t been able to give them 
a very accurate fix on oui position 
When the channels through the 
mine fields were accuratelv plotted 
and dispatched to Souwespac, I 
split up my crew and took off with 
half ol them for S'lmar I figuied 
those who remained on Homonhon 
would be reasonably safe without a 
white face around If Japs came, they 
could just take off then guns md 
then nobody would be able 10 tell 
them from the rest of the popul ition 
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|N September 12, 
r Admiral Halse\ s 
. planes came By 
that time I h\d 
set up my ndio 
- station in sou th- 
em Samar and it 
had bioken down \\ e had fixed it and 
the generaloi had broken down \\ e 
fixed the generator and then it burned 
out and we stole some generatois out 
of the automobiles in the Jap-domi- 
nated Bureau of Const ibulary gii 
nson Then we had to go back md 
steal the fan belts We had a lot ol 
trouble bi caking in to where the lust 
car was Then that didn t h i\e a fin 
bell W e had to break in to w hei e a 
second car w is 


Then the planes came Hol\ cow 
there ne\ei was such a day answhcu 
befoie I was just getting out of btd 
There was a dioning that filled the 
sky The giurrillis must be getting 
\ei\ important, 1 thought, if the 
Japs send all that number ol planes 
for us lie iioys came lunniiig 
' Sii, planes, ’ the\ cried, ‘ pltnes 
planes planes, many, many plajies, 
sir 


Wt were sending plane flashes to 
Mac\ithui then and I wanted to 
count the flight and check its course 
For a niirute I couldn t take the sight 
in Then I realized they were Amer- 
ican planes ol a type I had nevei seen 
before The last Anicriean planes I 
had seen had been nearly three years 
ago But there was the star there 
was the good old unmistakable star 
“ American planes^” the boys ci k d 
“Why, of course,” I said ‘ ^ou 
don think the Japs havt that many 
planes do you, and every one of 
them brand new^ 


I tried to be nonchalant But gee 
I couldn t ketp a straight face at all 
and piettv soon I was cheering m\ 
head off 

I hose planes came over every hour 
on the hour all day long for threr 
sftaight days We cheeiecl ourselves 
into 1 ^gs W e clapped our hands sort 
We lumped like balloons 

1 lie raid was on Manila We saw 
only one example of bombing 1 heu 
were ibout 360 Japs coming on i 
luggei to lelieve the garrison ai 
Guiuan Three planes dropptd out 
of foinntion to have a look it 11 
Only one boiibtd It hit squ ir< 
Holv cow, if he d hut missed Id 
ha\ t h id some expl lining to do 
But is It wis 'll! I had 10 tell the 
Iilipinoswas Whit irc v on gelling 
so cxcitca ibout'^ \meiicin plints 
don t miss I hey never miss 

I had been wailing foi Mac^rthm 
to come for a life tune it sc emed t < i 
since our P 1 bo its had take n him oil 
Coiregidoi I had woik^d foi it and 
suflftied foi It, too I hose little 1 
Sh ill Return - - Mac Ai thur” wrap 
pers on the soap and choCn|iitc had 
gone twistipty like l)miiing ^ickti 
taoe t^ ^ugh niy nd a* I slept ;ind 
I dreamed it would b< vav 

Mac \i thur’s boys wo^^ a come charg 
mg up the beacfT we’d co charging 
down to the beach, hitting the Japs 
in the back we d mec t among the 
dead bodies of the Japs, ved shaki 
hands 1 d wake up yearning I’d 
still be feeling the clasp of an Amen 
can hand around mine 

However, the way it happened wa^ 
that U didn’t happen that way 
One morning we heard explosions 
like distant thunder It wa« tht 
American fleet Mac Ar thur was land 
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ing on Leyte, 40 miles away As soon 
as word came to the nearby barm 
the gueinllas raised the American 
flag over the schoolhouse When we 
came up and saluted it the town 
cheered 

Why do you not put up the flag of 
the Philippines, too*’ I asked 

No, sir MicArthur is coming It 
IS for welcome him only, sir ” 
“Americans will be glad to see the 
Filipino flag, too,** I declared 
A tremendous cheer went up from 
the crowd and the Filipino flag was 
hoisted alongside the American flag 
A man gribbed mt ‘Sir, please ” 
He had been saving something three 
scars for the liberation Would I 
share it with him please* It turned 
out to be three bottles of Coca-C ola, 
ill dusted over like old wint The 
cokes weie wirm, but thev had the 
taste of home in them — and the 
gratitude ol the Philippine people 
Then we got hold of a hanca and 
s< t out to meet the flee! Fvuv three 
minutes, the pluies would piss over- 
he id 111 threes ind nines lhe\ d be 
testing tl ''ir guns when thev passed 
overhe d 1 dv^ thavc American 
^^^flie 4 iMth m^but 1 waved evti thing 
fe It Ilia * **nted to mike sure they 
understood the nm a w as not Jap, but 
w IS F nsign Richardson U S N R , 
leading lask force Minus Zero to 
reinforce Mac Arthur 
We sailed all afternoon At dusk 
the wind died and we just sat where 
we were lor a long tunc until sud- 
denly there was a big ship gliding by 
us They blinked a recognition signal 
u me I was scared to death because 
1 didn’t know how to answer 
With a flashlight I flicked out in 
Morse code 


“I am an American officer en route 
to Leyte Major Richardson ” 

The destroyer came nearei 

‘ Come alongside aft,*’ a voice 
megaphoned 

We sculled like mad We put our 
backs into it and our hearts The 
moon shone full on the destrover 
I saw that every gun aboard im lad- 
ing the mam battery, was irnncd on 
us When we got 30 feet away, they 
told us to stay where we w 1 1 e Sailors 
lined the rail looking down at us 

‘ Who are you^” It was the voice 
of an officer 

T am MajOi Richardson and I’m 
in the Nav>, too ” 

I heird someone sav, “This guv is 
cr izy ” 

1 am a guerrilla ” Thev didn’t 
k low what a guerrilla was the Span- 
ish way I pronounced it ‘ I am an 
American gorilla,” I ciied 

‘He thinks he’s Gargantua, ’ some- 
out said I told you the guv is 
ci izy ” 

Finally the officer said to come 
alongside He turned a fl ishlight on 
me I had m> sun helmet on jungle 
boots, khaki shorts and shoit-slccved 
shirt My pistol was in my belt and 
mv tommy gun looped ov t mv 
shoulder 

They let down a rope ladder for 
me and my three bovs On deck a 
big bosun’s mate grabbed hold ot me 
and held me while they frisked me of 
my guns I just stood there grinning 
I was tickled to death I showed 
them my Navy iing and my dogtags 
from Corrcgidor I was grinning so 
much I couldn’t talk 1 just held 
them out 

My boys were dressed in shorts, all 
dirty and ragged, and woie no shoes 
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‘‘Is ihis the \rin> •* cried a sailor 
“Where’s their clothes^” 

Teodoro held up his trigger finger 
happily ‘ Sir, here is my uniform 
onh ” 

They took me to the wardroom for 
good old American chow I had been 
waiting three yeirs for it and then 
I found I couldn’t eat it It was too 
nch lor my taste after eating him boo 
all that time 

I took a shower and bunked down 
in a real bed with springs and white 
sheets and i pillow But I couldn’t 
sleep The bed was too soft I fin illy 
finished up on the rug on the flooi 
When I cime topside in the moin- 
ing, I saw three lilipino mess it- 
tendints lhc\ wtiemx no\s’ I hey 
had (omplcte Naw uniforms on — 
hats, dungarees shirts bliek shoes, 
evei\ thing L ndei their inns they 
each had lijout si\ cartons of ciga- 
rettes, soap, sha\ing cream la/ors, 
boxes ol chocoliie bars 

Ihe cicw had given them eveiy- 
ihmg out th« hull of the ship 

Tint ilieinoon I wis ordeied to 
the cruiser hashiille Some colonels 
talkc d to me, pissing the time ol d iv 
sort of, while I wondered whit the 
order had been about 

“The Generil will see sou now 
sir, said an oi derl) 


That still didn’t register with me 
I followed the orderly into a cabin 
and there sat General MacArthur 
I was stupefied The General stood 
up and walked aiound the desk and 
held out his hand I was ^o surprised 
J didn t even hold out mine He had 
to take It from my side 

Our talk lasted about ten minutes 
I don t rememl^er much about it 
It comisted mostly ot questions bv 
Genti il Mac\rtbui Hell >ou don t 
just sit and shoot the brec/e with a 
geneial I was surprised to find out 
that \Iac\ithur had not only read 
every single rntssage we evtr sent out 
but he seemed ihlt to rec ill the detail 
in t ith ot th( m But I remember 
mustlv the fee ling of p tin 1 h id t \ t rv 
time I forgot to s iv sir The pun 
wis cmite fiequent 1 hieln’t siid 
“sii to my body in so long, I kept 
forgetting 

And I guess thit about winds the 
stoiv up 1 woiked Mth the Aimv 
\ii C oips a while helping them out 
on spotting Jap tirgets, and we had 
quite i gue I rill i le union intT le loban 
— C olone I ^ ingle e tn Joe K t lie il 
an 1 y^self We nflggee each d*her^ 
skinny 1 hen orders ca"^ ' / me to 

return home for re'*^'*and reassign- 
me lit 


Ladies in Waiting 

O N A Washington, D C , bus i woman was heard to reniaik I hope 
iny husband isn’t late tonight I always like to see him hon t before 
seven ” 

Another woman, wcai ing a Marine Corps emblem on her dre s, sighed 
‘How wonderful it must be to expect yenir husband lioinc b\ the hour 
and not by the year ’ — e f mni mod by s^t Uiroi l H<ifcr 
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I < u 1 mkI 1 < i i n ( 1 in ec onoinic s 11 iIk I iii\ ( 1 U\ 11 ' 11 1 11 i 

c’ 11 MU 1 1 « f ' h< 1 isi ol 1 ise I in in i. t nil il I in op( l Ic h is 

^ \ » d I JUl Mid s IK ( 1 1, , f , w Ik ii Ik h i imk Pioh s )i o‘ 1 t t 
i 7 mT 1 lue M tlu I ni\tisii\ ol 1 ondon i ul is no n Jhin li 
( 1 i/( n 

Piolisso lli\tl with i,ie M powti incl ruoi ol it ‘‘soniiu 
s nintls i^rn wnniiiL,to \nKiK in ind B’ lions w ho lool li t* t 
^o\ 1 1 niiK nl lO [) oMilt UK w i\ oiil ol ill oui t e ononiit vhtlu ulin 

Jii d( inon li Ml ill It 1 is( isiii indwhit ih 'tin ins i mi i iK 

i ill N uion il Sot 1 ill in m iht iiKvilihh itsuhsolthi in ii i nu 

Liowth ol stilt (onlit)l mk! st lU powti ol nilitinil |>1 in nn^ 

ind oi sot 1 ilisni 

In i lortwoid lo Ik Road to ^ftfdorn John ( h nnl ilnn hook 
td loi ol llnfui s \ iMis 1 his hook is i w iinm^ tis in i In i 
ol ht sM ition ll siys lo ns Stv^p look ind listi n lls lo^n is m- 
(onltstihlt Mid ll slionhl hi\t tin wultsi possible nuhintt 

( oft\n^fti lot I I In I niitrsity of ( hitu^o anti puhlishu! at “*> 
h\ tlu I mnrsit\ of ( ht «►,« Pass ( hua^o J"* /'/ 
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t'lnanisin, is based on the respect of 
Chiistianity for the individu d man 
and the belief that it is desirable that 
men should be free to develop th^^ir 
own individual gifts and bents This 
philosophv, first fully developed dur- 
ing the Renaissance, grew and spread 
into what we know as \Vestcin civi- 
lization The genci al direction of so- 
cial development was one of fiteing 
the indiMdual fiom the ties which 
bound him in feudal society 

Perhaps the greatest result of this 
unchiining ol individual emigies 
was the maivelous growth of science 
Only since industiid fieedom opened 
the path to the fue use ol new 
knowledge, only since eveiv thing 
could be tiled “‘if somebod> could 
be found to back it it his own iisk — 
h is science made the gi t it sti ides 
which in the last i-jO vciis have 
changed the lace of the woild The 
lesult of this growth sui passed all ex- 
pectations Whereve the baiiiers to 
the fiee exercise of human ingenuity 
were removed, min became npidlv 
able to s itisfy evci -w idening range ol 
desire B\ the beginning of the 20th 
centurv the workingm in in the \\ est- 
er n World had 1 cached a degree of 
matenal comfort, secuiity and pei- 
sonal independence which 100 years 
before h id hardlv seemed possible 

The effect of this success was to 
create among men a new sense of 
powei over their own fate, the belief in 
the unbounded possibilities ol improv- 
ing their own lot What had been 
achieved came to be regarded as a 
secure and imperishable possession, 
acquired once and for all, and the 
rate of progress began to seem tcx> 
slow Moreover, the principles which 


hid made this progress possible came 
to be regar ded as obstacles to speedier 
progress, impatiently to be brushed 
away It might be said that the very 
success of liberalism became the cause 
of its decline 

No sensible person should have 
doubted that the ec onomic principles 
of the 19th centurv were only a be- 
ginning — tint there were immense 
possibilities of advancement on the 
lines on which we h id moved But ac- 
cording to the views now dominant, 
the question is no longer how we can 
make the best use of the spont incous 
for ces found in a fi ee society W t h ive 
in effect unde it ike n to dispense with 
these forces and to replace them by 
collective and “conscious” dirtction 

It IS sigmhcant that this abandon- 
ment ol libeialism, whether expicsscd 
as soc 1 ilism m its more radic il lor m 
or meiclv as ‘ o ganizition or 
^“planning,” was perfected in Ger- 
m inv During the list quartei ol the 
iqth century and the first qu liter of 
the 20th, Germany moved lii ihead 
in both the thtory and the pi u lice of 
soci ilism so that even todav Russi \\ 
discuss^pj ftp»^ies on wlure 

the*(jermans left off \yjhc 
long before the N izis^ were ittac king 
libtralism and dc moeiacy, c ipit ilism 
and indiv idu ilism 

Long before the Na/is, too, the 
Gciman and II ilian socialists were 
using techniques of which the Nazis 
and Fast ists 1 ilcr made effective use 
The idea of a political party which 
embraces all activities of the individ 
ual from the cridle to the grave, 
which claims to guide his views on 
evciy thing, was fiist put into pi a c" ice 
by the socialists It was not the Fas 
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cists but the socialists who began to 
collect children at the tenderest age 
into political organizations to direct 
their thinking It was not the Fascists 
but the socialists who first thought of 
organizing sports and games, football 
and hiking, in party clubs where the 
memlicrs would not be infected by 
other views It was the soeialists who 
first insisted that the party member 
should distinguish himself fi om others 
b> the modes of gieeting and the 
forms of address It was they who, by 
their organization of ‘ cells ’ and de 
vices loi the per m merit supervision of 
private life, cicated the prototype of 
the totalitarian paity 
By the time Hitler came to power 
liberalism w is dead in Gei many \nd 
It was sociilism that had killed it 
To many who have watched the 
ti ansition from socialism to fascism at 
close qiiai ters the connection be 
tweeu the two systems has become 
meieisingly obvious but in the de- 
mocricies the m ijoritv of people still 
believe that socialism and fitedom 
can be combined 1 hey do not i ealize 
that democratic socialism, the great 
itopia of the ^ast ftw geneiations, is 
lie uply unachievable but that to 
strive for it piodutes something ut- 
terly different — the very destruction 
of ficedom itself As has been aptly 
said “What has always made the 
state a hell on earth has been pre- 
cisely that man has tried to make it 
his heaven ” 

It IS disquieting to see in England 
and the United States todav the same 
drawing together of foices and nearly 
the same contempt of all that is lib- 
eral in the. old sense “Conservative 
socialism” was the slogan under 
which a large number of writers pre- 
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pared the 'itinosphcie in which N'l 
tiopdl Soei ilism succeeded It is 
“consei viti\< socialism” which is the 
dominant tiend among us now 

The Liberal Way of Planning 

“PiANNiNc” owes Its popular It V 
largely to the fact that everybody de 
sires, of course, that we should handle 
our common ^oblerns with as much 
foresight as possible The dispute be- 
tween the modern planners and the 
liberals is not on whethei we ought to 
employ systematic thinking in pKn 
nmg our affairs It is a dispute about 
what is the best way of so doing 1 he 
question is whether we should cieate 
conditions under which the knowl 
edge and initiative of individuils iie 
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given the best scope so that they can 
plan most successfully, or whether we 
should direct and organize all eco- 
nomic activities according to a “blue- 
pi that is, “consciously direct the 
resources of societv to conform to the 
planners’ particular views of who 
should ha\e what ” 

It IS important not to confuse op- 
position against the lattei kind of 
planning with a dogmatic laissezfaire 
attitude The liberal argument does 
not advocate leaving things just as 
thev ire it favois making the best 
possible use ol the forces of coinpt ti- 
tion as a me'ins of coordinating hu- 
man efforts It is based on the conv ic - 
tion that, whcif effective conipt lition 
can bt created it is n better \\ iv of 
guiding individuil efforts th m inv 
othei It emph isizes th it in oidt i to 
make eompetition work bent fi( i illv 'i 
caie fully thought outlegilfi iniewoik 
IS requiied, and that neithei the pist 
nor tlie existing leg il lules iie hee 
tiom grave defects 

Liberalism is opposed, however to 
supplanting coin])etition bv infciioi 
methods of guiding economic activ- 
ity \nd It regards competition is su- 
perior not only because in most cir- 
cumstances It IS the most ellicunt 
method known but because it d the 
only method which does not require the 
coercive or arbitrary intervention oj author^ 
ity It dispenses with the need for 
“conscious social control” and gives 
indiv iduals a chance to decide whether 
the prospects of a particular occupa- 
tion are sufficient to compe nsate for 
the disadvantages connected with it 
Th'* successful use of competition 
does not preclude some types of gov- 
ernment interference Foi instance, 
to limit working hours, to require cer- 


tain sanitaiy arrangements, to pro- 
vide an extensive system of social 
services is fully compatible with the 
preservation of competition There 
are, too, certain fields where the sys- 
tem of competition is impracticable 
Tor example, the harmful effects of 
deforestation or of the smoke of fac- 
tories cannot be confined to the owner 
of the property m question But the 
fact that we have to resort to diicct 
legulation f)y authoiity where the 
conditions for the proper working of 
competition cannot be cieated does 
net piovt th it we should suppress 
competition when it can be made to 
fnm tion lo creite conditiors in 
vvhic h compt iition will be is f ffective 
IS possibk, lo pit vent li lud and de- 
eij)tion to bleak up monopolies — 
the si risks pi ovule a wide and un- 
qu( stioned fu Id for st itc activity 
1 his dot s not me n th it it is possi- 
ble to find some ‘ middle way’ be- 
twi e n eompt tiiion and ct nlral diicc- 
tion though nothing seems at hrst 
inoit pliusibk Ol is more likely to 
ippt iJ to leisonible people Mere 
common sense proves i tie icheious 
guide in this fie Jd Altf ouirh competi- 
tion can be ir some kdnuxtu#e 
legulatun, it c ir not be combined 
with pi inning to any extent we like 
wit ho lit ceasing to oper te as an effec- 
tive guide to pioduction Both com- 
petition and central date tion laecome 
poor and inefficient tools if they are 
incomplete, and a mixture of the two 
means that neither will work 

Planning and competition can be 
combined only by planning /or com- 
pe tit ion, not by planning against co n- 
petition The planning against which 
all our criticism is directed is solely 
the planning against competition 
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The Great Utopia 

There can be no doubt that most 
of those in the democracies who de- 
mand a central direction of all eco- 
nomic activity still believe that social- 
ism and individual freedom can he 
combined Yet socialism was eaily 
ieco£?nized by many thinkers as the 
gravest threat to fieedom 

It IS rarely remembered now that 
socialism in its beginnings was frankly 
authoritarian It began quite openly 
as a rcav.lion against the liberalism of 
the Fiench Revolution The Ficnch 
\M iters who laid its foundation had no 
doubt that their ideas could be put 
into piactice onlv bv a strong dicta- 
toiial government The fust of mod- 
tin planners, Samt-Simon, predicted 
that those who did not obey his pro 
posed planning boards would be 
‘ treated as cattle 

Nobodv saw moic elcarly than the 
irrtat political thinker de locqueville 
diat dcmociacv stands in in iiitcon- 
cilable conflict with socialism Dt 
mociatv extends the spheie of in- 
dividuil fieedom ’ he said ' Democ- 
1 icv attaches all possible value to 
e ich man, he said in 1848, ‘ while 
sodilism makes each man a mere 
agent, a mere number Democricv 
and socialism hav'* nothing in com 
mon but one w ord equalitv But no- 
tice the difference while democi tcy 
seeks equality m liberty, socialism 
seeks equality in restraint and servi- 
tude ” 

To allay these suspicions and to 
harness to its cart the strongest of all 
political motives — the cravii g foi 
freedom — socialists began increas- 
ingly to make use of the promise of a 
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‘‘new freedom ” Socialism was to 
bring “economic freedom,” without 
which political freedom was “not 
wortli having ” 

To make this argument sound 
plausible, the word ‘ freedom” was 
subjected to a subtle change in mean 
mg The word had formerly meant 
freedom from coercion, from the ar- 
bitrary power of other men Now it 
was made to mean freedom from ne 
cessity, release horn the compulsion 
of the circumstances which inevitably 
limit the range of choice of all of us 
Freedom in this sense is, of course, 
merely another name for power or 
wealth The demand for the ne;v 
freedom w is thus onl\ another name 
for the old clemind lor 'i rcdistribu 
tion of wealth 

1 lit cl 11m that a planned econom\ 
would niodute a suhst intially larger 
output than the competitive s\ stern 
IS being progicssnely ibandoned bv 
most stuck nts of the pi oblcm \ et it is 
this fils( hope IS much is anything 
which drives us aloig the road to 
planning 

Although oui modern socialists’ 
piomise of greater fieedom is genuine 
and sincere, in recent yeais observer 
after observer has been impressed b\ 
the unfoiesecn consequences of social 
ism, the extraoidinaiy similarity m 
many respects of the conditions unde r 
“communism” and “fascism ” As the 
writer Peter Drucker expressed it m 
1939, “the complete collapse of the 
belief in the attainability of freedom 
and equality through Marxism has 
forced Russia to tiavel the same ro id 
toward a totalitarian societv of un 
freedom and inequality which Ger 
many has been following Not that 
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communism and fascism are essen- 
tially the same Fascism is the stage 
reached after communism has proved 
an illusion, and it has proved as much 
an illusion in Russia as in pre-Hitlei 
Germany 

No less significant is the intellectual 
outlook of the rank and file in the 
communist and fascist movements in 
Germany Ijefoic 1953 The lelative 
ease with which a young communist 
could be convex led into a Nizi or 
vice versa was w ell known best of all 
to the propagandists of the l\vo par- 
ties 1 he communists and N izis 
clashed more hcquently with each 
other than with other parties simply 
because they competed fo the same 
type of mind and reserved for each 
other the hatred of the heretic 1 l hen 
practice showed how closely they are 
related To both, the real enemy, the 
man with whom thev had nothing m 
common, was the liberal ol the old^ 
type While to the N izi the commu- 
nist and to the communist the N izi, 
ind to l)oth the soci dist, are poten- 
tial recruits made of the rii»ht tirnlxi, 
they both know th it there can be no 
compromise between them and those 
who really believe in individual 
freedom 

What IS promised to us as the Road 
to freedom is in fact the Highroad 
to Servitude For it is not diflicult to 
see what must be the consequences 
when democracy embarks upon a 
course of planning The goal of the 
planning will be described by some 
such \ ague term as “the general wel- 
fare ’ There will be no real agree- 
ment as to the ends to ht attained, 
and the cfiect of the people s agreeing 
that there must be central planning, 
without agreeing on the ends, will be 


rather as if a group of people were to 
commit themselves to take a journey 
together without agreeing where they 
want to go with the result that they 
may all have to make a journey 
which most of them do not want at all 

Democratic assemblies cannot func- 
tion as planning agencies They can 
not produce agreement on everything 
— the whole direction of the resources 
of the nation — lor the number of 
possible courses of action will be 
legion Even if a congress could, by 
proceeding step by step and compro 
mising at each point igree on some 
scheme, it would certainly in thi. end 
satisfy noliody 

To draw up an economic plan in 
this fashion is even Ic s possible than, 
for instance, successfully to plan a 
military campaign by democratic 
procc dure \s in strategy it would b - 
come inevitable to delegate the tisk 
to experts And even it, by this ex- 
pedient, a democracy should succeed 
in planning every sector of economic 
ictivity It would still have to ^ace the 
problem of intc gr iting these separate 
pi ms into 1 unitary whole There will 
be i stronger and stronger demand* 
that some board or some single in- 
dividual should be given powers to 
act on their own responsibility The 
erv tor an economic dictator is a char- 
acteristic stage in the movement 
toward planning 

Thus the legislative body will be 
reduced to choosing the persons who 
arc to have practically absolute 
power The whole system will tend 
toward that kind of dictatorship in 
which the head of the government is 
from time to time confirmed in his 
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position by popular vote, but where 
he has all the powers at his command 
to make certain that the vote will go 
in the direction he desires 

Planning ^eads to dictatorship be- 
cause dictatorship is the most effective 
instrument of coercion and, as such 
essential if central planning on a 
large scale is to be possible 1 here is 
no justification for the widespiead 
belief that, so long as power is con- 
ferred bv democi itic procedure, it 
cannot be arbitrary, it is not the 
source of power which pi events it 
from being arbiti iry, to be free fiom 
dictatorial qualities, the power must 
also be limited A true ‘‘dictatoi ship 
of the proletariat,” even if demo- 
cratic in form, if it undertook cen- 
trally to direct the economic system, 
would piobablv dcstrov personal 
freedom as completcl) as any autoc- 
lacy has evei done 

Individual freedom cannot be rec- 
onciled with the supiemacy of one 
single purpose to which the whole of 
society IS pcrmanc ntly subordinated 
lo a limiUd extent we ourselves 
cxperienct this fact in wartime, when 
subordina^^ion of ilmost evcrvthing to 
the immediate and piessing need is 
the price at which we picserve our 
freedom in the long run The fash- 
ionable phrases about doing for the 
purposes of peace what we have 
learned to do for the purposes of war 
are completely misleading, for it is 
sensible temporarily to sacrifice free- 
dom in order to m ike it more secure 
in the future, but it ^s quite a 
different thing to sacrifice liberty 
permanently in the irterests of a 
planned economy 

To those who have watched the 
transition from socialism to fascism at 
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close quarters, the connection be- 
tween the two svstems is obvious The 
realization of the socialist program 
means the destruction of freedom 
Democratic socialism, the great utopia 
of the last few generations, is simply 
not achievable 

Why the Worst Get on Top 

No DOUBT an American or English 
“fascist svstem would gicatly differ 
from the Italian or Gciman models, 
no doubt, if the tiansition were ef- 
fected without violence, we might 
expect to get a better type of leader 
Yet this does not mean that our 
fascist svstem would in the end prove 
very diffcient or much less intolerable 
than Its prototypes There lie strong 
reasons for believing that the worst 
feat ires of the totahtaiian svstems 
are phenomena which totalitarian- 
ism is ccitain sooner oi latei to 
produce 

Just as the democratic statesman 
who sets out to plan economic life will 
soon be confiontcd with the altci- 
iiative of either assuming dictatorial 
poweis or abandoning his ])lan*! so 
the totahtaiian leader would soon 
have to choose between disregard of 
ordinarv moi ds and failure It is for 
this reason that the unscrupulous aie 
likely to be more successful in a 
society tending toward totahtaiian 
ism Who does not see this has not ) et 
grasped the full width of the gulf 
which scpirates totalitarianism from 
the essentially individualist Western 
civilization 

The totalitarian leader must collect 
around him a group which is pre- 
pared voluntarily to submit to that 
discipline which they aie to impose 
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by force upon the rest of the people 
That socialism can be put into prac- 
tice only by methods which most 
socialists disapprove is, of course 
a lesson learned by many social 
reformcis in the past The old social- 
ist parties were inhibited by their 
democratic ideals, they did not pos- 
sess the ruthlessness required for the 
performance of their chosen task 
It is chaiactcnstic that both in Gcr 
man\ and m Italy the success of 
fascism was preceded by the refusal 
of the socialist parties to take o\ er the 
lesponsibilities of government Thev 
were unwilling wholeheartedly to 
employ the methods to which thev 
had pointed the wav The\ still 
hoped for the miradc of a inijoiit\ s 
agieemg on a particular plan lor the 
organization of the whole of societv 
Others had alreadv learned the les- 
son that m a planned socictv the 
question can no longer be on what 
do a majority of the people agree but 
what the largest single group is whose 
membcis agree sulficicntlv to make 
unified direction ot all aftaiis possible 

There are three mam reasons why 
such a numerous group, with fairly 
similar views, is not likely to be 
formed by the best but rather by the 
worst elements of any society 

First, the higher the education and 
intelligence of individuals become, 
the more their tastes and views aie 
differentiated If we wish to find a 
high degree of unifoimity in outlook, 
we have to descend to the legions of 
lower moral and intellectual stand- 
ards ^ here the more primitive in- 
stincts prevail This does not mean 
that the majority of people have low 
moral standards, it merely means that 


the largest group of people whose 
values are very similar are the people 
with low standards 

Second, since this group is not 
large enough to give sufficient weight 
to the leader’s endeavors, he will have 
to increase their numbers by con- 
vei ting more to the same simple 
creed He must gam the support of 
the docile and gullible, who have no 
strong convictions of their own but 
aic ready to accept a ready-made 
system of values if it is only drummed 
into their ears sufficiendy loudly and 
frequentlv It will be those whose 
vague and impeifcctly formed ideas 
are casilv swayed and whose passions 
and emotions aie readily aiou^cd who 
will thus swell the ranks of the 
totalitarian paiU 

Thud, to weld together a closely 
coherent body of supporters, the 
leader must appeal to a commoi 
‘human weakne‘?s It seems to be 
easier for pc oplc to atrre e on a 
negative program — on the hatred 
of an enemy, on the envv of those 
better off — than on any posiliv c task 

The contrast between the “we 
and the '‘thev ’ is consequently al 
wav*! employed by those who seek the 
5illegianee of huge masses The enemy 
may be internal, like the ‘ Jew ’ m 
Geimany or the “kulat ’ m Russia, 
or he may be external In anv case, 
this technique has the great advan 
tage of leaving the leader greater 
freedom of action than would almost 
any positive program 

Advancement within a totalitarian 
group or party depends largely on a 
willingness to do immorad things The 
principle that the end justifies the 
means, which in individualist ethics 
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IS regarded as the denial of all morals, 
in collectivist ethics becomes neces- 
sdiily the supreme rule There is 
literally nothing which the consistent 
collectivist must not be prepared to 
do if It serves “the good of the whole,” 
because that is to him the only 
criterion of what ought to be done 
Once you admit that the individual 
is meiely a means to seive the ends of 
the higher entitv called society or the 
nation, most of those features of 
lotah taiianism which horiify us fol- 
low of necessity Prom the collectivist 
sundpoint intolciance and brutal 
sujiprcssion of dissent deception and 
sp\ing the complete disregard of the 
Ilf 'ind happiness of the individual 
'lie essential and unavoidable Acts 
which levolt all our feelings such as 
the shooting of host iges or the killing 
oi the old oi sick are ircakd as meic 
m'ltteis of expediency the compul- 
soi\ uprooting and tiansportation of 
hundreds of thousands becomes an 
instrument ol policy appioved by 
almost every body except the victims 
lo be a useful assistant in the lun- 
iiing of a totalitarian state, theicforc, 
a man must be piepared to break 
eveiy mor il rule he has ever known 
if this seems nccessaiy to achieve the 
end set for him In the totalitarian 
machine there will be special oppor- 
tunities foi the ruthless and unscru- 
pulous Neithei the Gestapo noi the 
administration of a concentration 
camp, neither the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda nor the 5^4 oi SS (or their 
Rassian counterparts) are suitable 
places for the exercise of humanitar- 
ian feelings \et it is tbiough such 
positions that the road to the hignest 
positions in the totalitarian state leads 
A distinguished American econo- 


mist, Piofessor Frank H Knight, 
coirectly notes that the authoiities of 
a collectivist state “would have to do 
these things whether they wanted to 
or not and the probability of the 
people in power being individuals 
who would dislike the possession and 
exercise of power is on a level with 
the probability that an extremely 
tenderhearted person would get the 
job of whipping master in a slave 
plantation ” 

A further point should be made hei t 

Collectivism means the end of 
tiuth To make a totalitaiian system 
function efliciently, it is not enough 
that everybody should be foiced to 
work for the ends selected bv those 
in control, it is essential that the peo- 
ple should come to regard these ends 
IS their own This is brought about 
by piopagand*^ and bv complete 
control of all sources of infoiination 

The most effective wav of making 
people accept the validity of the 
values they are to serve is to persuade 
the in that they are really the same as 
those ^hey have alwa\s heid, but 
which weie not properly understood 
or recognized before And the most 
effieient technique to this end is to 
use the old words but change their 
meining Few traits of totalitarian 
regimes are at the same time so con- 
fusing to the superficial obscr ver and 
yet so characteristic of the whole 
intellectual climate as this complete 
perversion of language 

The worst sufferer in this respect 
is the word “liberty ” It is a word 
used as freely in totalitarian states as 
elsewhere Indeed, it could almost ht 
said that wherever liberty as we know 
It has been destroyed this has been 
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done in ihe name of some new free 
dom promised to the people Even 
among us we have planners who 
promise us a “collective freedom,” 
which is as misleading as anything 
said by totalitaiian politicians “Col- 
lective freedom” is not the freedom of 
the members of society but the un- 
limited freedom of the planner to do 
with society that which he pleases 
Ihis is the confusion of freedom with 
power earned to the extreme 

It is not difficult to deprive the 
great majority of independent thought 
But the minority who will rctiin an 
inclination to criticize must also be 
silenced Public criticism oi even 
expressions of doulit must be sup- 
pressed because thev tend to weaken 
support of the regime As Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb report of the position 
in evtty Russian enterprise ‘Whilst 
the work is in pi ogress, any pulilic 
expression of doubt th it the pi in will 
be successful is an act of disloyalty 
and even of treachiry because of its 
possible effect on the will and etfoits 
of the rest of the staff ’ 

Control extends even to subjects 
which seem to have no political 
significance The theory of relativity, 
for instance, has been opposed as a 
‘Semitic attack on the foundation of 
Christian and Nordic phvsics” and 
because it is “in conflict with dialecti- 
cal materialism and Maixist dogma ’ 
El try activity must derive its justifi- 
cation from conscious social purpose 
There must be no spontaneous, un- 
guided activity, iDecause it might pro 
duce results which cannot be foreseen 
and for which the plan does not pro- 
vide 

The principle extends even to 


games and amusements I leave it to 
the reader to guess where it was that 
chess players were officially exhoited 
that “we must finish once and for all 
with the neutrality of chess We must 
condemn once and for all the formula 
‘chess for the sake of chess ’ ” 

Perhaps the most alarming fact is 
that contempt for intellectual liberty 
IS not a thing which arises only once 
the totalitarian system is established 
but can be found evciy whcic among 
those who have embiaced a collec- 
tivist faith The worst oppicssion is 
condoned if it is committed in the 
name of socialism Intoleiance of 
opposing ideas is openly extolled The 
tiagedv of collectivist though* is that, 
while It starts out to make reason 
supreme, it f nds by de*5tioving reason 

Theie is one aspect of the change 
in moral values brought about by th^ 

► advance of collectivism which pro 
vides spcciil food for thought It is 
that the virtues which are held less 
and less in esteem in Biitam and 
\meiiea are piecistly those on which 
Anglo Saxons justlv prided them- 
selves and in which they wcie gen- 
ei illv recognized to excel These ' ir- 
tues weie indepeadence and self 
1 eliancc individual initiative and local 
responsibility, the succe sful reli mcc 
on voluntary activity, noninterfei 
cnce with one’s neighboi and toler- 
ance of the different, and a healthy 
suspicion of powei and authority 

Almost all the traditions and insti- 
tutions which have molded the na- 
tional character and the whole moral 
climate of England and America arc 
those which the progress of collectiv- 
ism and Its centralistic tendencies are 
progressively destroying 
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Planning vs the Rule of Law 

Nothing distinguishes more dearly 
a free country from a country under 
arbitrary government than the ob- 
servance in the former of the great 
principles known as the Rule of Law 
Stripped of technicalities, this means 
thit government in all its actions is 
bound by rules fixed and announced 
befoiehand -- rules that make it pos- 
sible to foiesee with f iir certainty how 
the authority will use its coercive 
powers in given circumstances and to 
plan one’s individual affairs on the 
basis of this knowledge Thus, within 
the known rules of the game, the 
individual is free to pursue his per- 
sonal ends, certain that the povvcis of 
government will not be used df liber- 
ately to frustrate his efforts 

Socialist economic planning neces- 
sarily involves the v^ry opposit( of 
this The planning authority cannot 
tie Itself down in advance to gencial 
rules which prevent aibiti irintss 

When the government has to de- 
cide how many pigs aie to bt raised oi 
how manv buses arc to run, whieh 
coal mines aie to operate, or at what 
prices shoes aic to be sold, these 
decisions cannot be settled foi long 
periods in advance They depend 
inevitrbly or the ciicumstances of 
the moment, and in making such 
decisions it will always be nece sary 
to balance, one against the othei, 
the inteiests of various persons and 
groups 

In the end somebody’s views will 
have to decide whose interests arc 
more important, and these v ews 
must become pait of the law of the 
land Hence the familiar fact that 
the more the state “plans,” the more 
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difficult planning becomes for the 
individual 

The difference between the two 
kinds of rules is important It is the 
same as that between providing sign- 
posts and commanding people which 
road to take 

Moreover, undci central planning 
the government cannot be impartial 
The state ceases to be a piece of 
utilitaiian machinery intended to 
help individuals in the fullest devel- 
opment of their individual personal- 
ity and becomes an institution which 
deliberately discriminates between 
pai ticul ir needs ol diffcrei t people, 
and allows^ one man tO do what 
anothei mus*- be pi evented fiom do- 
ing It must lay down by a legal lule 
ho V well off particulai people shall 
be and v\hat different people aic to 
be dlowed to have 

1 he Rule of L iw, the absence of 
legal privileges of particulai peoplf* 
designated by authoiity, is whit sate- 
guircls that equihty before the law 
which IS the opposite of arbitiary 
goveinment It is significant that 
sociilists (and Nazis) have always 
piotested against meicly” foimal 
justice, that they have obiected to 
law which had no views on how well 
off p irticular people ought to be, that 
they have demanded a “sociahza 
tion of the law” and attacked the m 
dependence of judges 

In a planned society the law must 
legalize what to all intents and pui 
poses lemains arbitrary action If 
the law say s that such a board oi au- 
thority may do what it pleases, anv- 
thing that board or authority does 
is legal — but its actions aic cei- 
tainly not subject to the Rule ol Law 
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By giving the government unlimited 
powers, the most arbitrary rule can 
be made legal, and in this wav a 
democracy may set up the most 
complete despotism imaginable 

The Rule of Law was consciously 
evoked only during the liberal age 
and is one of its greatest achieve- 
ments It IS the legal embodiment of 
fieedom As Immanuel Kant put it, 
“min is fiee if he needs obey no per- 
son but solely the laws ” 

/s Planning Inevitable’*^^ 

It is revealing that few planners 
today are content to siy that central 
pi inning is desiiible Most of them 
afliim that wc now are compelled 
to It by circumstances beyond our 
control 

One argument frequently heard is 
thu the complexity ol modem civili 
zation creates new problems with 
which we cannot hope to deal effec- 
tively except by central planning 
Ihis argument is based upon a com- 
plete misappieiicnsion of the working 
of competition Iht very complexity 
of modern conditions makes competi- 
tion the only method by which a co- 
ordination of affairs can be ade- 
quately achieved 

There would be no difficulty about 
efficient control or planning were 
conditions so simple that a single per- 
son or board could effectively survey 
all the facts But as the factors which 
have to be taken into account be- 
come numerous and complex, no one 
center can keep track of them The 
constantly changing conditions of de- 
mand and supply of different com- 
modities can never be fully known, 
or quickly enough dissemmated by 
any one center 
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Under competition — and under 
no other economic order — the price 
system automatically records all the 
relevant data Entrepreneurs, by 
watching the movement of compara- 
tively few prices, as an engineer 
watches a few dials, can adjust their 
activities to those of their fellows 

Compared with this method of 
solving the economic pioblem — by 
decentialization plus automatic c6 
ordination through the puce system 
— the method of central direction is 
incicdibly clumsy, primitive, and 
limited in scope It is no exaggeration 
to say that if we had had to rely on 
central planning for the growth of 
our industrial svstem, it would never 
have reached the degi^e of differcn 
tiation and flexibihtv it has attained 
Modern civilization has been pos- 
sible precisely because it did not have 
-•to be consciouslv cieated Ihc divi- 
sion of labor has gone far beyond 
what could have been planned Any 
fuithei growth in economic complex- 
ity, far from making centi al direction 
more necessarv, makes it moie im- 
portant than ever that wc should use 
the technique of competition and 
not depend on cons^^ious cortrol 

It is also argued that technological 
changes have made competition im- 
possible in a constantly inci easing 
number of fields and that our only 
choice IS between control of produc 
tion by private monopolies and direc- 
tion by the government The growth 
of monopoly, however, seems not so 
much a necessary consequence of the 
advance of technology as the result 
of the policies pursued in most coun- 
tries 

Ihe most comprehensive study of 
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this situation is that by the Tempo- 
rary Nation il Economic Committee, 
which certainly cannot be accused 
of an unduly liberal bias The com- 
mittee concludes “The superioi efli- 
ciency of Hrge establishments has 
not been demonstrated, the ad van 
tagcs that are supposed to destroy 
competition have failed to manifest 
themselves in many fields The 

conclusion that the advantage of 
laige scale pioduction must lead in- 
evitably to the abolition of compe- 
tition cinnot be accepted It 

should be noted, moreovci, that 
monopoly is frequently attuned 
through collusiv c agreement and pro- 
moted bv public polic les \\ hen these 
Tguements aie iny'^lidited and these 
policies leversed competitive condi- 
tions can be i estoi ed ’ 

Anyone who has olisMved how as- 
piring monopolists i tgul irly seek the 
assistance ol the stUe to make then 
contiol efftctive can have little doubt 
that there is nothing inevitibk about 
this development In the United 
States a highly piotectionist polic \ 
aided the giowth of monopolies In 
Geimanv ihc giowth of ciitels has 
since 1878 been systcim tic ally los- 
tcicd by ddibeiate policy It was 
here thnt, with the help ol the state, 
the fiist great expciiment in “scien- 
tific planning ’ and “conscious orgnn- 
ization of industry” led to the cita- 
tion of giant monopolies The sup- 
pression of competition was a matiei 
of delibei ate policy in Germany, un- 
dertaken in the service of an ideal 
which we now call plani ing 

Great danger lies in the policies 
of two poweiful groups, organized 
cipital and organized labor, which 
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suppoit the monopolistic organiza- 
tion of industry Ihc recent growth 
of monopoly is laigely the result of 
a deliberate collaboi ation of organ- 
ized capital and organized labor 
where the piiviltged gioups of labor 
share m the monopoly profits at the 
expense of the community and par- 
ticularly at the expense of those em 
ployed in the less- well-01 ganized in- 
dustries However, theie is no reason 
to believe that this movement is 
inevitable 

The movement toward planning 
is the icsult ol deliberate action No 
external necessities force us to it 

Can Planning Free Us 
from Cate^ 

Most pl vnnfrs who h ivc si nously 
consdtud the practical aspects of 
tiuii tisk hive little doubt that a 
directed economy must be run on 
diet ltd lal lines, that the complex 
system of mteii elated activities must 
be diiected by stiffs of experts, with 
ultim itc powei in the hands of i com- 
m mdei-m-chicf whose actions must 
not be fctleicd bv dcnioci aiie pie- 
ce dun The consol ition oui planneis 
offci us IS thit this authontan in 
direction will apply “only” to eco- 
nomic matters This assurance is 
usually accompanied by the sugges- 
tion that, by giving up freedom in 
the less irnpoitant aspects of oui lives, 
we shall obtain freedom in the pursuit 
of higher values On this giound 
people who abhor the idea of a polit 
ical dictatorship often clamor for a 
dictator in the economic field 

The arguments used appeal to our 
best instincts If planning leallv did 
free us from less important cares and 
so made it easier to render our exist- 
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ence ont of pliin living and hiqh 
thinkinsf who would wish to belittle 
such an idcaP 

Unfortunately, puiely economic 
ends (dnnot be sepaiated from the 
other ends of life What is mislead- 
ingly called the “economic motive ’ 
means meitly the desire for general 
oppoi tunity If we sti ive foi money, 
It IS because money offers u^ the 
widest choice in enjoying the fruits of 
oui ifloits — once earned we ue fiee 
to spend the money as we wish 

Bee lusc It IS through the limitation 
of oui money incomes that we feel 
the Kstiictions which oui rclatne 
poveitv still imposes on us, many 
ha\e come to hate money as the 
symbol of these restrictions \ctually, 
money is one of the greitest instiu- 
ments of freedom evei insented by 
man It is money which in existing 
societv opens an astounding range of 
choice to the poor man — a langc 
greater than that which not many gen- 
erations ago was open to the wealthy 

We shall betiei undtistand the 
significance of tlu service of money 
if we consider what it would reallv 
mean if, is so many socialists charac - 
teristically pioposc, th< “pceuniaiy 
motive” were largely displaced by 
‘ noneconomic ineentiv es ’ If all re- 
wards, instead of being offered in 
money, were offered in the form of 
public distinctions, or privileges, posi- 
tions of power o\ er other men, better 
housing or food, opportunities for 
travel or education, this would merely 
mean that the recipient would no 
longer be allowed to choose, and that 
whoever fixed the reward would de- 
termine not only its size but the way 
in which It should be enjoyed 
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The so-called economic freedom 
which the planners promise us means 
precisely that we are to be relieved of 
the necessity of solv ing our own 
economic problems and that the bit- 
ter choices which this often involves 
are to be made foi us Since under 
modern conditions we are for al- 
most everything dependent on means 
which our fellow men provide, eco- 
nomic planning would involve diiee 
tion of almost the vvhole of our life 
There is hardly an aspect of it, from 
our primary needs to our relations 
with our family and friends, from the 
nature of our work to the use of our 
leisure, over which the planner would 
not exeicise his conscious control ” 

The power of the planner over our 
pi IV Ue lives would be hardly less 
effective if the consumer were nonii- 
nallv free to spend his income as he 
►pleased, for the authority would con- 
trol production 

Our freedom of choice m a com- 
petitive society rests on the fact that, 
if one person refuses to satisfy our 
wishes, we can tuin to another But 
if we face a monopolist we are at his 
mercy And an luthoritv directing 
the wholf* economic system would be 
the most poweiful monopolist 
imaginable 

It would have complete power to 
decide what we are to be given and 
on whu terms It would not only 
decide what commodities and serv- 
ices are to be available and in what 
quantities, it would be able to direct 
their distriliution between districts 
and groups and could, if it wishes, 
discriminate between persons to my 
degree it liked Not our own view, 
but somebody else s view of what we 
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DUght to like or dislike, would dc- 
Lermine what we should get 

The will of the authority would 
shape and “guide” our daily lives 
:\en more in our position as pro 
iucers lor most of us the time we 
.pend at our work is a large part of 
.)ur whole lives, and oui job usually 
determines the place where and the 
[)eople among whom we live Hence 
ome freedom in choosing our work is 
piobably even more important lor 
:)ur happiness than freedom to spend 
Dur income during oui hours of 
leisure 

Fven in the best of worlds this 
Freedom will be limited Few people 
:\er have an abundance of choice ot 
:)ccup ition But what matteis is that 
\\L have some choice, that we aie not 
ibsoluUly tied to a job which his 
liecn chosen for us, and that if one 
[losition becomes intolerable, or if we 
.ct oui heait on another, th'ie is il- 
inost always a way for the able, at 
some saciifict, to achieve his goil 
Nothing makes conditions more un- 
h( arable than the knowledge that no 
t^Iort ol ouis can chinge them It 
111 ly be b i J to be ]ust a cog in a 
in ichme but it is infinitely woise if 
v\( can no longer leave it, if we are 
lied to our pi ice and to the supeiiors 
v\ ho h ive been chosen for us 

In our piesent woild there is much 
that could be done to improve our 
opportunities of choice But “plan- 
ning” would suiely go m the opposite 
direction Planning must control the 
entry into the different trades and 
occupations, oi the terms o^ remuner- 
'ition, or both In almost all known 
instances of planning, the establish- 
ment of such controls and restric- 
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lions was among the first measures 
taken 

In a competitive society most things 
can be had at a puce It is ofu n i 
ciuelly high price We must sicrihce 
one thing to attain another 1 he \ 1 - 
ternative, howtvei, is not freedom of 
choice, but orders and prohibitions 
which must be obeyed 

That people should wish to be re- 
lieved of the bitter choice which hire! 
facts often impose on them is not 
surprising But few want to be re- 
lieved through having the choice 
made for them by others People ]iist 
wish thit the choice should not be 
necessary at all And they are only 
too it idy to believe that the choree is 
not really necessary, that it is imposed 
upon them mtrelv by the puticular 
economic syste m unde r w Inch w e liv e 
What they resent is, in truth, thit 
there is an economic problem 

Ihe wishful delusion thit there is 
leally no longer an eeonoinie piol>- 
lem has bten fur tin red bv the cl iim 
tint a plmned economy would pro- 
duce a substantiallv liie,ei output 
thin the competitive system I his 
cl iiin, however, is being progiessiveh 
abmdoned by most students of the 
pioblem Even a good many econo- 
mists with socialist viev\s ire now 
contc nl to hope th it a planned society 
will equ il the efhciencv of a competi- 
tive system They idvocate planning 
because it will enable us to secure a 
more c quitable disti ibution of wealth 
And It IS indisputable that, if we w ant 
consciously to decide who is to hav e 
what, we must plan the whole eco- 
nomic system 

But the question leinams whether 
the puce we should have to piy lor 
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the realization of somcbodv s idtil 
of justice IS not bound to be more 
discontent and more oppiession than 
was ever caused by the much-abused 
free play of economic foices 

Foi when a government undertakes 
to distribute the wealth, by what 
piinciples will it or ought it to be 
guided^ Is there a definite answer to 
the innumerable questions of relative 
merits that will aiise^ 

Only one general principle, one 
simple rule, would provide ^uch an 
answer absolute equality of all in- 
dividuals If this were the goal, it 
would It least give the vague idea of 
distill nitivc justice clear meaning 
But people in general do not legaid 
mi ch mical equ ility of tli s kind as 
de iialile, and soci ilisin pioinisis not 
complete equality but “gieiter 
cqinlily ’ 

I his formula answers pi ictic dly 
no qiK stions It does not fiee us liom 
th( n ( t ssity of deciding in t\ < i y p ii- 
ticul u instance between the merits of 
p iitK ular individuals or tuoups, and 
It gi\ es no help in that decision All it 
tells ii m efleet is to take lioin tin 
iieh s much as we can When it 
CO UvS to the distiibution ol the spoils 
the piolilem is the sime as if tie 
foiinula ol “gieatei equ ihtv ’ h icl 
never been conceived 

It IS oJten said that poht cal fiee- 
dom IS meaningless without i eonom c 
liecdom This is true enough, but in a 
sense almost opposite Irom that in 
whieh the phrase is used by oui plan- 
ners The eeonoinic fieedom which is 
the pierccjuisite of anv othei fieedom 
cannot be the fi ecdom fi oin economic 
care which the socialists promise us 
and which cm be obtained o i’' bv 
relieving us of the powei oJ i hoicc It 


must be that freedom of economic ac 
tivity which, together with the right 
of choice, carries also the risk and 
lesponsibility of that right 

lux) Kinds of Security 

Like the spurious “economic free- 
dom ’ and with more justice, eco- 
nomic security is olten represented as 
an indispensable condition of real 
libei t> In a sense this is both true and 
important Independence of mind or 
strength of ch ii acter is rarely found 
among those w ho cannot be confident 
that thev \vill make then wav by 
their own effort 

But thcie are two kinds of security 
the ccituntv of a given minimum of 
susten ince for all and the security ot 
a given st mdaid ol hie, of the lel i 
tivc position which one person oi 
group enjoys complied with othei s 

1 here is no le ison why, in a socic ty 
which has leiched the gencr il level or 
weilth ouis his, the lust kind ol se 
euiity sheiLild nejt be guai inteed to ill 
without endanger mg genci d free- 
dom th It is some minimum of food, 
sncltei ind eleilhiiig, suilicient to pie 
SCI VC health Ne>r is thcie any leason 
whv the St ite should not help to or 
gaiii e. a compiche iisivc svstcin of so 
Cl 1 msuiauee m providing loi the:)se 
common h i 7 uds ejf hie ag iinst which 
few e 111 111 ike ade quate piovision 

It is planning for security of the 
second kind wine h has such an insieh 
ous effect on liberty It is planning 
designed to protect indi adu ils oi 
groups agiinst diminutions oi their 
income’! 

If, as hab become increasingly tru.., 
the mcmfieis ol e ich trade in whuh 
eoiidilioiis improve aie allowed to e\ 
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elude others in order to secure to 
themsc Ives the lull g iin in the lorm oi 
highei wages or piofits, those in the 
trades where demand has fillen ofi 
have nowhere to go and everv change 
results in large unemployment 1 her e 
can be little doubt that it is largely i 
consequence ot the stiiving foi sceu 
rily by these me ms in the 1 ist decades 
that unemplov nient and thus insecu 
nty h ive so much mere ised 

The utter hopelessness c f the post 
tion oi those who m a society which 
has thus grown rigid, an left outside 
the 1 ange of she Ite n d occiip ition can 
be appieeiatcd only b\ those who 
has c experienced It Ihcn has never 
been a inoie ciiitl exploit Uion of one 
class in another than tint of the 1 < ss 
for tun Ue membcis ot \ gioup of pro 
duccis b> the well est iblishcd This 
has been made possible bv the “icgu 
lation of competition lew catch 
woids ha\ e done so much h ii m as the 
ideal of a “stalnli/ation of pai ticular 
pi ice s oi w age s w hieh, w hile seem ing 
the income of some, makes the posi- 
tion oi the rest moie and more pie- 
cai lous 

In England and America special 
privileges, especially m the form of 
the “regulation” ot competition, the 
“stabilization” of particular prices 
and wages, haye assumed inci easing 
impoi tance With ev i y grant of such 
security to one group the insecurity of 
the rest necessarily increases If you 
guarantee to some a hxed part of a 
yariable cike, the shaie left to the 
lest IS bound to fluctuate proportion 
ally more than the size of the whole 
And the essential clement o^ security 
which the competitive system offers, 
the great variety of opportunities, is 
more and more reduced 
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The general endeivoi to achieve 
secuiitv l^v restrictive me isurc**, sup- 
ported i)v the St U( has in the course 
of tune produced i progressive tr ms- 
forrnUKin oi soeiclv — \ (r msforrna- 
tion in which, as in so nianv other 
wavs Gerinanv his led and tl e cjlher 
countiKS hive iollowed Ihis dv,vcl 
opriK n t ii IS be cn h isle ne d bv mot her 
effee L oi socialist te lehing, the delib- 
erate elispdiagcineni oi all activities 
involving cconeirnic risk and the 
inoi il oppioiinuin cist on the guns 
which in ikc risks worth taking but 
which onlv lew c in win 

We c umot bl ime our voiing men 
when thev pieiei the sile siluied 
position to the risk oi enter [ use after 
thev hive heard iroin their earliest 
vouth the loimcr described as the 
superior more unscliish ind disin 
terested oecupition Ihe vounger 
oene r Uioii oi tod iv h is grown up in a 
world in which, m school and press, 
the spirit of commercial enlti prise 
has been le presented as disreputable 
and the inakimr of pr of t as immoral, 
whe re to emplov 1 00 pe ople is i epre- 
sented as exploit xtion liut to com 
mand the same number as honorable 

Older people inav leg ird this as an 
exaggeration but the daily experi- 
ence of the university teacher leaver 
little doubt that, as a lesult of an- 
ticapitahst propaginda, yalucs haye 
already altered far in advance of the 
change m institutions which has so 
fai tiken place The question is 
whether, by changing our institutions 
to satisfv the new demands we sh ill 
not unwittingly destroy values which 
we still rate highc r 

The conflict with which we have to 
deal IS a fundamental one between 
two irreconcilable tv pes of social or 
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ganization, which have oltcn been 
dtsciibcd as the commercial and the 
military In either both choice and 
iisk rest with the individual oi he is 
relieved of both In the aimv, work 
and worker alike die allotted by au- 
thority and this is the only stem in 
which the individual can be conceded 
full economic sccurit) This sccuiity 
IS, however, inseparable fiom the 
rcstiictions on libeii> and the hier- 
ai ducal order of military hie — it is 
the «5ecuiily oi the baiiacks 

In a society used to freedom it is 
unlikdy thit miny people would be 
ready dt liber itcly to pin chase se- 
curity at this price But the policies 
which are followed now aie never- 
thdess lapidlv (u iting conditions in 
which the stri\mi» lor security tends 
to become stroller than the love of 
fietdom 

It we are not to destroy individual 
freedom, competition mii«;t Ik leit to* 
function unobstr ucted Let i uniform 
minimum be secured to every body by 
all means, but let us admit at the 
same time that all claims foi a pnv- 
ilec^cd security of particulu clisses 
must lapse, that all excuses dis ippcai 
for allowing particulir groups to 
exclude newcomers from sharing 
their relative prosperity m ordei to 
maintain a special standard of their 
own 

There can be no question that ade- 
quate security against severe priva- 
tion will have to be one of our mam 
goals of policy But nothing is more 
fatal than the present fashion of in- 
tellectual leaders of extolling security 
at the expense of freedom It is es- 
sential that we should lelearn frankly 


to f ice the fact that freedom can be 
had only at a price and that as in- 
dividuals we must be prepared to 
make severe material sacrihces to 
pieservc it 

We must regain the conviction on 
which liberty in the Anglo-Srxon 
countries hdS been bxsed and which 
Benjamir» Iranklin expressed in i 
phrase applicable to us as individuals 
no less than as nations 

“Those who would give up essen 
tial liberty to puiehise a little tem- 
porary safety cleseiye neither lilvrty 
noi safety ” 

Touord a Better World 

To puiiD a better world, we must 
h iv e the ( our u,e to m ikc i new st ul 
W e must c I( ir aw a' the obst u 1( s 
with whieh hum in folly has recently 
encumbei(d oui pith and reU ise 
the creative energy of individuals 
We must create conditions fivor \\ u 
to progress rather thin “planning 
progress ’ 

It IS not those who cry for more 
‘^planning ’ who show the ner ess iiy 
courage, noi those who pieaeh a 
“Ne w Order,” which is no more th in 
a continuation of the tendencK s ol 
the past 40 years, and who can think 
of nothing better thin o unit lU 
Hitler It IS indeed, thosi who cry 
loudest for a planned c conomy who 
are most completely under the swav 
of the ideas which have created this 
war and most of the cyils from which 
wc suffer 

The guiding principle in any at 
tempt to create a world office men 
must be this A policy o^ freedom fc i 
the individual is the only truly pio 
gicssive policy 



Wliat becomes of the enterprise which has created 
a great nation when this pro^^rani ti,ctH going ^ 
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Condensed lioin Newsweek 
Ralph Robey 


F or wifks th^rt Ins lutn one 
W T.shi It, ton rumor tiur moiKci 
IS to lli( ullim ttt proufi iin \\ hie h 
beme^ pj inntd for us 11k stones 
ill Invt been of i pnttern whicli in 
such c iscs usu illv indie ite s th it tli 
ire 'iccui ite Iht \ uious itpoits fit 
toqclhei into i coliesivc piot>i m 
which hould ni ike nil ol us steif) i id 
do some h lid thinkine; Ileic lu the 
111 iin points 

1 Iheie IS to l)c cst iblishe d i\i 
tionil Piodiiction Council which is to 
be the ovei-all “jiliimincf u<nev’ 
and will line the rcsponsibilitv of 
conlie)lhn£» the ciiliie c onomv 
2 Undei theo\ci-ill i£>cnc\ will 
l)e a sub-n^ency or sul)-council loi 
c leh industn, composed ol icpic- 
entdtives f om 1 ilioi mmii?cm nt 
ind Goveininent 

s The volume of production will 
be set by these councils for c ich 
iiidustiy, which me ns, of com sc, a 
c(uota foi eich comp my and pl^nt 
in each industry This production 
sciiedule will be set it such a level 
tint m the agi?ie(?atc it will insuie 
“full employment ” 

\ lo insuie that the full pioduc- 
tion schedule is earned out the Gov- 
cinment will perhaps even “e^uaia i- 
tce ’ the companies against loss by 


bin ing any p» oduc ts w hic h c annol \ye 
sold on th( open miikct 

^ ISiO new CO njj m> can ( ntr r anv 
fi( Id without the ippi()\ il of the 
appio|)ii‘t( ir chisii) council 

6 PiKc wid Ik h\cd loi each 
conmiodiiv md peiminciitly con 
tioll d b\ tlu pi innine utncics 

7 \\ 11,1 s ilso will be fixed md 
IiIk! wd> Ik mi 11 mteed m mnii il 
w it,( Ml w im iei( CPU Ills will be 
etitjl<db\ til p* mniii^ i^tncy md 
will Ik liOz^cn a )c ii it a time ii 
oi d( i to I H \ ( nt r)i ic 1 si hedules fi om 
bi ing up 1 1 

8 I o oils t in antic ip lied “Si 2-) 
OOO Ol; ) 0(0 clc il itlOn 11 \ L, ip WjKIi 
w ii pi oduc lion stops, thiie must lx 
no e lit 1 ) 1 C k of w i ges, and w ke i s u e 
to icccne as much for 40 houis is 
thc> now icccne foi 48 hours 

9 ill enoimous piogiam of Gov- 
ernment expendituies and expansion 
of Government ictivities is to be 
undertaken This is to include not 
only regional developments ol the 
IVA type all over the countiy but 
housing, education, airpoit construc- 
tion, both transcontinental and loc il 
load building, wholesale extension 
and increase of benefits of socin 
sctuiity, and so forth 

This IS said to be the specific pio 
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gi im of the CIO uid its politic 'll 
affiliate the P\C But fiom othci 
souiccs It IS clear that the thinking 
along this line is by no me ins limited 
to the C lO And it ilso is cle ii th it 
those \\ hose thinking is follow ing this 
path know exactly wheie they are 
he ided 

hoi example take this exceipt from 
Ttu ]\ all Stntl Join ml ‘ Suppose a 
man wanted to open a new shoe 
factor) If lies got a new product 
chats needed, and the facililies ai^d 
miter Ills can be spired OK.’ siv 
^he planners But il the market is 
well supplied and leather is seiice 
we would suggest some othci line ol 
ende nor If he insisted on going into 
a business which w is not ipproved, 
thit would be antisociil — in the 
s ime cl IS as opium smu<Tgling — 
and pohee powers would hue to be 
used 

\es, those who iic mal mg these 
plans know ex letly what the\ arc 
doing And m ike no mistake about 
whether tliey are smut They arc is 


sn art, and clever, and ruthless, and dc 
ter mined as in\ group in this eountiy 
One further point Do not expect 
this piogr im ever to be presented as 
a whole foi consideiation b\ Con 
gress It will be brought out put 
by put, each appaicntly designed 
merely to m^.et a putieulir problem 
of pressing pioportions And e\eiy 
part will l)e cielulK labeled with 
an innocuous name md wrapped 
around and uound with beautilul 
and innocent sounding names espc 
cully piepucd to co\ei up the leil 
puiposc and intent of the piopos il 
So if \ou happen to be i belies cr 
in individual enterprise and free 
dom witch for the component parts 
of this pro..,! am And dor t lie misled 
by someone s telling you th it wc ue 
just tiling a smill s^tp toward ‘ in 
dustiiil clemoci lev ’ or i ‘planned 
ecoiioniv ” Rither, leniember tint 
this sime progr im when it was ii 
effect in It ilv wis known as “F is 
cism ” And tod i\ m Cjc i m inv it goes 
under the name of ‘ N izisiii 


Additional (Comments on The Road to Seif dom 

‘Sometimes it happens th it a sm ill hot k fl ishes a long light of v ain- 
ing ind of hope Such a book is Ihe Road to Sir^om — one ot the rreat 
liberal state ments of our tunes ’ — John Davenpoit in F ottme 

In writing which is forest 1 ind thoughtful Mr Havek ex- 
presses the feai that the demoer tries arc moving step b> step in the same 
direction that Geimany went this book deserves wide and though ful 
reading ” — Chicago Sun 

“The reader will emerge reficshed as from a great intcllectuil ad 
venture ” — New \ orl tier aid Frib me 

“Definitely, an important book ISobody can read it without learning 
much to his advantage ” — Howaid \ incent O Biicn in Chicago Daily News 

‘A very important contiibutiein to modern politic il thought There is 
httle doubt it will cicite a sensation in this countiy ’ — Kansas City Star 



JjjvwMuch Do You KnowAboutMen/ 

Condensed from Woman’b Home Companion 
Amram Scheinjeld 


W OMEN have always believed 
they understand men better 
than men understand them 
Pt rhaps they do But m recent years 
scientists have found some facts about 
men which will come as a suipiise 
no^ only to women but to men them- 
s( Ives 

\s you lead the following state- 
ments, decide which is true, which 
lilse— always remembering, how- 
(\ci that we aie talking in terms of 
ai (raises If you re right on only hi If 
♦he mswers, you 11 be doing veiy 
well 

Men s boilu s are t onst meted more 
j)t fleetly and eflieieiilly than wom- 
en s 

False Males come into the woild 
with many more m ilforinations and 
01 game weaknesses The ir bodies are 
I non likily to get out of Older, and 
thtmieally don’t function as effi 
ciently Ihe male body is superior 
only in musculai development 

Men age more rapidly than women 
I me Under average conditions, a 
man’s body deteriorates more rap 
idly so that he is biologically older 
than a woman the same age He is 
less resistant to most diseases, and 
with other hazards his remaining life 
sp in is shoiter than the woman’s 


A quiz proving th it ti< ith( r men 

noi women know ill the facts 

about sc\ diifciciices 

Tests have proved that men and 
women have the same mulligince 

False Males are better m mechani- 
cal, arithmetical and abstract leason 
ing problems, females, in language, 
rote memory, social and esthetic tests 
Because of these differences it is not 
possible to comp ire the intelligence 
of the sexes in equal terms 

Men arc less emotional than 
women 

I rue Some 50 of the best recent 
psvchologieal studies are almost unani 
mous in indicating less emotion il 
balance in women 

Men are less likel> to be h> sterical 
than women 

Fahe During the bombing of Lon- 
don there were inoie cases of hysteria 
among male ci\ilians, and the lecov 
cry of men under treatment was less 
lapid than among women 

When faced with menacing prob 
lems or great suffering, men are 
more likely to commit suicide th m 
women 

True The male suicide rate is four 
times higher — in older age, almost 
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eight times higher — probably be- 
cau c men arc conditioned by society 
to t ke their failures more seriously or 
btr \\ ^ llness hits them harder If 
this { let and the fact that men are 
moie hysteiical doesn t seem to square 
with the St itement tl at women are 
moie ciiK t on d leniember the story 
OJ the reed thit stood up in the storm 
when the oik ci icked Womci , giv- 
ing in more ic idily to emotion, yield 
to str nn men, rno e iH;,id, may crack 
under it 

MensM eoloi less W( II 

frue ( eiloi blineln ss is eight times 
commomi m ina^es ind interest in 
coloi de\tlops moie rapidly in girls 
than bo> 

M( n f It stand he it and cold, c * 
sc\ir( t\p<Hun isw<d is worm n 

1 } t Woindis bodies lie better 
instil ued with fit livtrs, ind also 
luncMon moie efli( enth in lioimonaK 
and e h' n ic il ic t on 

M< 11'^ < I s 11 e less de he lit than 
1 oin« n s 

lafu lh( most ciielul scientific 
tests fill to show iny impoitint dil- 
fercncts ni «^(nsiti\ity to pun, or in 
the ns( s ol si til, (jueh or taste 

M< 1 iM gtnddK inferior to 
worn 11 111 niinii 1 ih\i(rit> 

Iriu In iptitude t sts, women >re 
found to be supeiior wien fine mo 
tions are ic(|uiied Ihe diileience is 
’'e\eal d in eiily yens, giils be ng 
able to button their clothes and to 


manipulate doorknobs before boys 
can 

Men inherit more talent for art 
and music 

False Both se\es inherit equally 
whatever hereditary factois there are 
for talent, but natural inhibiting in 
fluences (the fr male functions, child- 
bearing, lesser driv e) as w cll as soci il 
restraints prevent the expression of 
talent in woiiiei to the same dcgiee 
as in men 

Men sl( ep more soundlv th ui 
woi i« n 

lalu Alale inf i its are more rest 
less m their sleep and don’t sleep as 
long as gill inf ints, ind this clifleicncc 
char ictenzes the se es 1 1 matin ity 

Men are less intuitive 

Frue Girl® lioin earliest ages are 
rnoif obseiv ant and conscious of peu 
pie than boys As they giow older 
wonun dtvtlop the power This is 
helped a’ung by the iifcd of inotheijs 
to uiideiotind their children, sicl 
people — lid husbands 

Men are less conctnied with tlMr 
at»p arame than woimn 

I ihe IS only in this country and 
inLuiope i® i result ol soci il changes 
111 the 1 ist century tha^ men aie le 
sti lined lioin showing loo much in 
lerest m their dres® Among most ol 
the woild s population men are fulb 
as V am and dress consciou® as w omen 
and olRn spend more lime and 
money on the r appearance 







How can Christianity meet today s challenge 
while divided over creed and rituaP 

iijhatthe Church MdyVuly live ? S 

Condensed from an address by John D Rockefeller^ Jr 
Before the Protestant Council of the City of New \ ork 


S HORTLY after this World War 
begin tliue ys is presented a 
pieture so horrible it hardly 
s((.med tint it could be true It ap- 
peared hat hell had broken loose i id 
lint millions ol tvil spirits Ind be- 
come ineirn ite incl W( k cominiltmg 
itiocities and acts of ciudty be\ond 
b< lief 

In the f i( c of ihi iwful picture it is 
not sti uifj-e th it \vt should isk our- 
selves “Ills Christi inity 1 ulecl'* 

But the w u his punted inothei 
pie tine In it we see n illions of men 
ind women who are e \e injdilving in 
their daily lives unselfishness i,ener- 
osity, lov illy and sell s icr iliee which 
eoinmand the idinir lUoii of the 
world These people are reflecting 
( hrist s s{)ii it ^ ( t 111 my ol them h ive 
no church aflrliUions for loo often 
the church ^eems to them quite apart 
lioin their lives, an institution whieh 
li IS little cont ict with or undeist ind 
inti^ (jf then proljle ns, since tin ns is 
fund lint nt illy i re ligion ol de e els not 
ol creeds, expressed in lile, not iii 
w ords 

\s we view this pictuie we s ly 
With renewed fnth ‘ C hiisti inity h is 
not failed, chuie he s ni ly li \e i iiKcl 
but never w is Cluitiirutv a inoie 
vital force m liuiiiin life than it is 
today ” 

Nevertheless, if this unoi^inized 


spiritu il force is to be conserved the 
Chnstnn Church must hive a new 
birth These noble men and women, 
many of whom have sacrificed then 
all, must find in the church the recog- 
nition, the issoci iLion and the inspira- 
tion which they need md hive a 
light to ( xpe e t 

let us pietine, for i inornent, this 
reborn e bin eh 

It v/ould be the C huieh of tlie 1 iv- 
in«r God 

Its terms of admission would be 
love lor Gexl is He is revelled in 
Christ and His living spirit, and the 
vit il iranslition ol tint love into a 
C hiistlil e lile Its ilmosphcre woLila 
be one of vv ninth freedom and jov, 
welcoming to its fellowship ill those 
who are stiivmg to liv ^ useful and 
woithy lives It would pieniounee 
or dm nice ritual creed ill none sse n- 
ti il fer admission into the Kingdom 
of Cod or His church A life not a 
creed, would be the test As its first 
eoniein it would encourage Chris- 
tian living ‘even d ivs a week, 52 
weeks i ve ir It woifld be the church 
ol ill tlu people, the rich and the 
poor the wise and the ignorant, the 
hii^h ind the low — a tr ue deinoci icv 

Its ministers would be trained not 
only in the seminaries but in some 
form of work a d iv Ifle so tint they 
might acquire a personal knowledge 

I i 
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of practical problems Thus they 
would live in closer touch with hu- 
manity, would better undti stand and 
sympathize with human difHcultits, 
and would exert their influence 'is 
much m living as in pieachmg 

I see all denominational emphasis 
set aside I see cooperation, not com- 
pe tition 

In the large cities I see great re- 
ligious centeis, stiongly supported, 
ibly led, inspiring their members to 
participation in all community mat- 
ters In smaller places, instead of hilf 
a dozen dying chuichcs competing 
with each other, I sec one or two 
strong chuiches, uniting the Chiistian 
life of the town 

I see the church through its mem- 
bers molding the thought of the 
world and Iciding m 'll! gic U mo\e 
ments 1 ste it liUi illv c.st'iblishing 
the Kingdom of God on earth 

Shall some such vision 'is this be 
realized^ Upon the answer depends- 
in laige measure the luluie of the 
Christian Church 

There is anothei motive foi a united 
chuich, no less compelling It is the 
necessity for cooperation il the foices 
of righteousness are to ti iiiinph in the 
eternal warfare against the forces ol 
evil The forces of evil, united on the 
common ground of their nefarious 
interests, aie ever read) for aggiessive 
action The forces of righ^^tousncss are 
frequently so preoccupied with their 
petty differences that the ir attack 
upon the common foe is scattered and 
ineffective 

W ere Christ to come to earth again, 
can we imagine that He would regard 
the observance or nonobservance of 
varioua ordinances and forms, or 
the manner in which they are ob- 


served, as of sufficient importance to 
justifv controversy among His follow 
ers, and their separation into iival 
factions^ Let creed, ritual. Biblical 
intei pretation, theology all be used to 
tniieh worship, 'ind to bring the be 
liever into a fuller understanding of 
Him whom we worship, as each indi 
vidual or sepaiate chuich may hnd 
them helpful toward that end But 
God foibid that they should ever be 
regarded as a substitute for that pei- 
sonal, spiritual relation between the 
soul and its God which is the essence 
of true religion or that they should be 
set up as barriers to the Chuich of 
the I IV mg God 

Whit tlie world craves todav is a 
more spiiitual and less formal reh 
gion To the man or woman facing 
cicalh, gie^'t conflict, the big prob 
Icms 01 human hie, the forms ol le 
ligion lie ol mmoi concern, while the 
spiiit of rthgion is a dcspcrattl^ 
jiec dc d soui ce ol c omfort and strength 

If the V arious divisions of the ehuich 
as organized today catch the vision 
and h ive the bre idth tolerance and 
coinage to set aside all noiifssciitials 
all bariieis, if they will st md upon 
the bedrock principles of Cxud s lov e 
and Christs living spmt, ‘ not sms 
lied,” as Donald Hankev his siid, 
“until the chuich is the chuich of all 
good men and women, until ill good 
thoughts and deeds are laid at the 
feet of the Loid of all good life” 
the Church of the Living God will 
come into being, ushering m a new 
eia of Christian unity 

What an oppoitumty* What a 
duty * In God’s name I ask, does any 
one dare let it pass^ 

What I have said thus far is ♦he 
substance of in 'iddrc ss which I madt 
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duiing the first World War The con- 
victions then expressed have only 
giown upon me with the pissing 
years I voice them now with even 
greiter assuiance as to then timeli- 
ness and present applicability Ihe 
bitter lessons taught by \\ orld War T 
have not saved us fiom the vistlv 
gi( lUr confligi ition of todiy Noi 
h ^s the church during the past epiar- 
le r a ntmy put its house in oi cU i ind 
with unity of action opposed the ad- 
V Hieing hoidcs of the godless 
1 od i\, as always, humamtv ci nes 
the subst inee of if li non while chinches 
too ofle n e mph isi/e the form Me n 
h i\ ( long looke d to the church for 
idi lous tinning and spiiituil in- 
sj)ii ition tint tliev iniv acquire both 
the knowledge ind th( will to tike 
light aetio IS in thei d iil\ live s I h< ir 
11 itui il cr iving foi le ligious guid i ice 
must not be rep< Ik d bv ilph ilx tie il 
lists of denoinin Ition d ehuiehe and 
ageneifs when whit thev seek is so 
funel iment il R uhe r should the\ lx. 
able to g( t in any C'hnstiui ehuich, 
whnevei the style of its architectuie 
OI the shide of Us belief the spiiituil 
wisdom md stn ngth wine h they ne e d 
to fit them for pi ictical dulv li\ing 
Jo siy tint no piogiess has been 
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made tow ird the resolving of denom 
inational b iriie is during this quaitei 
centuiy would be unjust to vaiious 
groups which have made definite 
advance along those lines But no 
bioadly conceived, conceited move- 
ment to th It end is undei way which 
has a general participation 

Yet the irtificial nature of such 
bariicrs has been made appircnt 
many times during this war On Feb- 
ruaiv 3 the t iigo transport 

DoychesUr was torpedoed and sunk in 
iceb( rg waU IS, 90 miles from Green 
land As the ship went down, four 
chapl ims — one \ C itholic, oiu a 
Jew two Piotfstants — were on the 
deck cncoui iging the men and pass- 
ing out hie be Its W hen tlu le wc re no 
life Irelts left thev took off their own 
and give then away These chap- 
lains wtie 1 ist seen standing aim in 
arm pi lying 

As thev went to then death, united 
111 the seiviec of their eominon Loiel, 
oO let us the living me mix is of the 
gie at religious faiths thev represent, 
go forward shouldei to shoulocr is a 
united aimv fighting evil, es^alihsh- 
ing righteousness, biotleis in serv- 
ie< sons of the one God and 1 athei 
of us all * 


M/hen a squ idron of B 25 pilots of the Fifth Air Force was brie fed for a mis 
Sion to Al( xishaff n New C nine i, the t iigf t w is St Mich itl s C itlu dral, run 
by American and Dutch inissionancs before the war, but now used bv the 
Japanese as a stoi chouse The pilots were upset Never before hid thev been 
asivf d to bomb a church They took their problem to C haplam Eugene J Reillv , 
who told them theie was no doubt tint the cathedi il had become a military 
objective The following day the B 25’s leveled the church 

\\ hen the pilots got home, tlx y irte d i colk ction in the bomber group, ind 
within two days hid ^1314 Ihev iskeJ 1 ather Reilly to send it to the f ithers of 
the chutch, to st irt a new ind greater St Michael s ” — Robtrt shiplcn m ^ a sue / 
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Condensed from The American Mercury Edwin Muller 


Almost a thud of German> s essential 
\idr goods arc now pioduced deep 
— and safe — under the ground 
*♦- 

B y D D\\ last June, our bombeis 
I and those of Britain had almost 
knocked out the German air- 
craft industry, and we had undis 
puted control of the air In the 
months that followed, we continued 
to l)omb the aircraft factories, pre- 
ventini; repairs Wc ilso pounded 
other German war mdustru s — tanks, 
guns and motor transport It looked 
as if Hitler s war machine could nevci 
again mount a great ofiensivc 
And yet — it did 

When von Rundstedt lashed out 
in December he filled the air with 
swarms of nc\ planes, the latest mod 
els He used tanks, aitilkiy and motoi 
transport on a lavish sc ik Meamv line 
the flying bomb and loekets in grow- 
ing numbers were h'lr issin^ oui leir 
Where did all tl i<! n( w maU ii il of 
war come from^ One inswer is I rom 
great new 1 ictories hundreds of feet 
deep in the earth 

Germany has been frantically — 
and successlully — clawing her way 
underground It is estimated that by 
lebruary i, 1945, about 30 percent 
of her essential war production was 
below ground, beyond the reach of 
our bombers Ihis development not 
only aifected the strategy of the war 
in Europe but also poses new and 


serious problems for the war against 
Japan And for any gr( at war of the 
lutuie It raises fantastic probabilities 
I have just visited one of these 
weird subterranean factories 

In the rough hill country of the 
Ardennes, near the border of France 
and Luxemburg is a long, winding 
valley dotted with mines ind facto 
nes, grimy with coil dust and sn okc 
Midway down the valley is the vil 
lage of I hil, a str igglmg row of dmsry 
shacks A side road ft rns off the vil 
ligc street ind abruptly disappe us 
into a hillside It s an inconspicuous 
hole — the entrance to an old mivt 
Out reconnaissance fliers never knew 
It was there \et each morning more 
thin 3000 workers entered that hole, 
together with gie it quantilK s of sheet 
me til and other raw material ivery 
da> there came out of it more thin 
100 flying bombs, ready to be hauled 
to the launching sites 

My guide and I lit our miner s 
lamps, mounted a flatcar md went 
clanging through the darkness of the 
narrow tunnel Every few hundred 
feet was the entrance of i side tunnel 
After nearly two miles the car stoppe d 
The lamps showed dimly that we 
were in a high, vaulted chamber, 
peihaps 60 feet wide by 1 50 feet long 
There was a concrete floor, the un 
finished walls and ceiling were whiU 
washed We picked our way through 
crowded machinery, went through a 
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short p issat^e into 'inothc i sue h c h im- 
Ixi, then another and anotliei Our 
footsteps echoed in the dead silence 
After 20 rooms I lost count I was told 
that rd seen less than hall of them 
All had been blasted out of solid 
lock by woikmen driven to utmost 
sp( ed by their German bossc«» 

Jlundieds of fust-class m ichines 
st(^od in the orderly rows of a lon^ 
nsscmbly line motors, lathes, millinq 
ind grinding macliines, drill presses, 
i It ctric spot-w< Iding machines, gas 
\\( Iding equipinc nt, band saws, pick- 
ling tanks StJine of them were of 
iTtinian make, ‘’c^ine Italian, trench, 
\rmrican I siw an electric motor 
m ide by a St T ouis company, and 
liP( drill presses fioin N^cw Hamp- 
sliiie and Coniutticut llurc were 
IK It piles of slutt duminnni boxes 
lull of miscellaneous parts In one 
loom there were a dozen or mtire al- 
most completed fusel iges All stood 
)u^t as the workmen had aha iclone.d 
the m before the '^ch ancing Allies 
Power to run the machiiKS came 
from outside, but in the c\ent tint 
the power line was broken by Allied 
l)ombing, standby generators were 
'^t hand E\ca\ating machinery was 
kt pt near the m nn entrance in case it 
should be closed by bombing 

Ihis huge subteiiancan factory 
w IS worked by sla\e labor, women 
IS well as men — prol^ably lo ooo 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Italians Ihe 
equipment was designed to require 
minimum intelligence on the part 
ol the operator Such designing, in 
which the Germans have m ide great 
progress during the war, explains the 
high production they have been able 
to get from their unwilling, unskilled 
si u es This factory needed only a few 


Gciinan bosses and engineers, plus a 
tough gang of Gestapo guards 

Ihe workers lived under prison 
cond tions Some were housed in the 
villages of the valley, c-owded ten or 
15 in a room, most were kept in 
hastily erected ban icks They slept 
on sacks of straw on the floor Bu ik- 
fast w IS a cup of eis itz coffee and live 
ounces of black bre id Lunch was a 
quart of potato oi turnip soup Sup 
per , one third of an ounc e of sausage 
and another h\e ounces of bre id 

J he Gt 1 man supers isors w orked 
three eight-hour shifts the libouis 
two i2-houi shifts Hours were fiom 
six to SIX In the eailv d iwn the Ion* 
lints guarded bv f tst ipo mtn, would 
be maichtd to the tntr mce, jainiiu d 
into fl dears, and h i ih d into the fie 
tory Ihe work ch imbeis, lighted bv 
eleetiicity, were well \entilittd, not 
so mue h lor the be nefit of the w 01 ke 1 s 
as to prevent deterioration of the in i- 
t bines Apparently no sanitition fi- 
cilitK s were providt cl 

Men who ha\e worl ed in the fic- 
tory can t desetibe the noise At the 
leeollection they get wildt\(d and 
holel their heads in their ti inds Such 
mic hints as punch presses make a 
tremendous din And all the ma- 
chines weie driven at top speed In 
those revel berating chambers the 
noise was magnified to an o\ei- 
w he lining roar 

On the walls were many posteis 
Some were political instruction ‘ \ ou 
an now an employe of the German 
Reich \our salute must be ‘Heil 
Hitler * ” Some were highly imagina 
ti\e pictures of the destruction which 
the living bombs were supposed to be 
visiting on the enemy But most were 
warnings to those who mif’ht fl ig in 
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their woik Iheu were "raphic pic- 
tures of the \ lous punishments — 
flogq^ins:, dcpiivation of food and 
water The bosses 'ind Gestapo men 
walked up and down the line, check- 
ing on pioduetion Fvery once m a 
while some laggaid would be hauled 
out of line and made m example of 
before the others 

Iheie was never any lebellion 
Aftei woik, stunned by noise and 
fatigue, the workers coulel do no 
more than stumble home, fall on 
their stiaw mattresses md sleep 
Having inspected this and othci fac- 
tories our \imv Intelligence is not 
disposed to count much on uprisings 
of the slave laboi of Germany 

Scores of sueh well organized un- 
dcrgiound factories hive been found 
in the caves and tunnels of the liber- 
ated countries \nd those we have 
discovered in irance, Belgium and 
1 uxembuig were ciucle complied to 
what we shall find inside the Reich 

Mov IX G 1 idustnes unde i gi ound 
w as an afterthought of the ( le i mans 
A t the be ginning of the war the v wei e 
sure that the Reich was safe from air 
attack Then tfiey began to worry 
about the development of the big 
multi gunned bombers, the Lancas- 
ters and Halifaxes in England, the 
Fortresses and Lil^eratois in Amer- 
ica Afte r the looo pi me Biitish raid 
on Cologne in 1941, they decided to 
take action Planning md survey re- 
quired a year, by the middle of 1943 
underground installation was well 
under way The move was made in 
well-planned sequence, no firm mov- 
ing aP at once or cc asing production 
while it moved Wherever possible 
they chose a mine shaft, cave or aban- 
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done el railway tunnel that entered the 
side of a hill, so that the entrance was 
protected 'igainst bombing When 
they had to use an entrance without 
this nituial protection they covered 
the first 100 feet or so with concrete, 
ten to 30 feet thick 

Some of tlie plants employ more 
than 10,000 men Fheie are also un- 
derground storehouses for bombs, 
shells, planes 'md oil After the great 
I'lid on Pecnernunde,* the \-i and 
\ -2 factories md labor 'itoi its went 
almost entiitlv undei ground It is 
likelv tint 'i large p'lit of Germ'iny s 
lighter mdustrv such as the manu 
faetuie of small 11 ms 'md ammuni- 
tion, cltctric il instruments and preci- 
sion tools IS also s ife bene ith the 
surface Manuiutiiie of t'lnks, loco- 
motives and h( ivy utillciy inquires 
poiidtrous nnchines and immense 
floor space, ytt we know of at least 
one locomotive factoiy below grouna 

Ihe Germans haven’t vtt solved 
the pioblfrn for some industries 
Site 1 , for example on c m’t operate 
a blast furnaet in a c ive Nor is it 
praetic able to put m oil refinery be- 
low the surface 

How can our bombers attack un- 
dci ground fictoiies eflectively'^ I he 
answ er is They c m t Oce asionally 
we may block m entrance , but at 
best that means only a b? lef inter rup 
tion of work We can bomli the rail 
lines le idmg into the faetorv, but rail 
lines c an be restored So far the onlv 
way to destroy an undergiound fae 
tory IS to capture it 

It’s too late ^or the Germans to dig 
themselves in completely But the 

* See Forty Minutes That Changed the 
War The Reader s Digest, October 44 
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Japinese, who also live in a land of 
hills, mines and caves, may have 
lime to do more 

All of this siiG[i?ests a new concep 
tion of the next war In pic p irini? foi 
It the nations surely will not netth ct 
tins most impieqnable of defenses 
Ihey will creitc subteirinean sites 
(spec lally dcsicj-ncd and e\c ivated for 
fu tones All the essentiil pi ints now 
on the surface will be duplic'ited un- 
d(r£,iound Thcie will also be sub- 
suitace living quarters, hospitals, 
schools, chuiches, reereation areas 
\ 1 st stocks of food will be stored 


3^ 

The war will st*!! t not by old-fash- 
ioned declaration but by salvos of 
thousands of rocket bombs living 
across the frontiei — or across the 
oce in As the structures on the sui 1 ii e 
begin to crumble, whole populations 
will dive undei gi ound like frightened 
woodchucks Soon the surface of the 
earth will be ilmost emptv of hie — 
an inferno of fire, explosions, poison 
gas 

Inhabitants of Mars, observing all 
this, may be quite puzzle cl as to the 
direction which this cimIiz ition of 
ours IS taking 


W irtime Newsreel 


Bits tic)ll(\ iiid suhwiy stindccs will 
h< inuitstcd in the expciitncc ot Joseph 
BiriKs l(i(iL,n editor of the New \oik 
lloald Itihum Kc turning liom Engl iiid 
in a boinlx i Ik h id to st ind up all the 
\\ l> llOin Icel llld' — N ^ // Idlrlune 

r j 

CiiTi n \VA Inch ins still rem lining on 
ivei Isl ind in nor them 1 ike Michigan 
retain the tiiliil custom of pioviding a 
dcec'iscd tribesman with provender for 
his journey to the Happy Hunting C round 
When their Chief, Johnny An twine died, 
his followers placed o his coffin a bowl 
of fruit drinking w lUi, and last of all his 
r Ition books - ( mribut d by johii 1) id i iko 

A FRiTND of oulS Serving on the board 
of the League of Women Voters has Ix^en 
much interested in the Dumbarton Oaks 
conleii nee Hearing that a parnjihlet had 
bee n printed on the subject, she wrote* the 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton for a copy 


In chit time eimc a response stiting 
that the Dumbarton Oaks pamphlet was 
not yet in print But ” the communica- 
tion added helpfully Soil might be m 
t< rested in mot he i punphlet which we 
hive aviilabk Inclosed was a pmi 
phlet on the eondiliorimg of oak fui niliiie 


At Bridgeport, Conn , a butcher tired 
of saying No me it today , ’ hung up a 
cow’s till with a ribbon round it and a 
sign “ I hat’s all that s left ” 

— Jam & T Howard lo PM 

Choi ino on a piece of roll m a Nev\ 
Yoik restaurant, a young woman ges 
tured vainly tow iid her emp y water 
gl iss to enlist the aid of a waitress who 
for a wondei was stinding idly nearbv 
When she could get sufficient breath to 
gasp out a request foi w iter, the waitress 
lesponded politely, I m sorry, madam, 
but that IS not my table ’ 

— Contributed by Elsie McReogh 




The Btran^ history 
of the nse ind fall of 
whibkers in America 


Condensed from The American Scholar + + Stewart Holbrook + + 


O NE or the unsun^ individu ilists 
I wno helped to mike the 
United St lies a better pHce 
to live was Joseph Pain er of 1 itch- 
burg, Mass He is forootten now, ind 
this IS bad forgcttir g, loi Pal ner was 
of a nee of men that is all but extinct 
Palmei was the victim of one of 
the stiangcst persecutions in history 
Neithei race noi icligion plucd a 
pait in his case It w is bi ought about 
by a be iid, one of the most magnifi- 
cent growths cvci s(cn in N( w I ng- 
land or , for that m liter , in the United 
St lies 

Joe Palmer eame of sturdy old 
\ankcc stock His fithci had served 
m the Rciolulion uicl Joe himself 
had c 11 r led a musket in 1812 He w as 
42 years old in 1830, when he moved 
from his nearby f ir m into the hustling 
villigc of Fitchburg, where his beard 
immcdi Ilf ly became the I )ult ot c 1 uel 
jokes and derision Bui before relating 
the violence that ensued, it is impera- 
tive to trace briefly the history of 
whiskers in America 

This continent was explored by 
men of miny nationalities, almost 
all of them wearing whiskers Co tes, 
Champlain, Drake, Raleigh, Cap- 
tain John Smith, De Soto — all 
sported whiskers of varying length 
and style Then came the Pilgrims 
and the Pur itans, bearded almost to a 
man But the beards of the first 
settlera didn’t last, they were grad- 


ually reduced in size until they were 
scarcely more than mild goatees, 
and by 1720 they had disappeared 
entirely The fighting men ol the 
Revolution were beardless Not a 
mustache or a suspicion of a mutton 
chop appeared on the faces of Wash- 
ingtoi Giles, Gieene or Ethan Al- 
lan No signer of the Dcclar ition 
had f ither be 11 d or must u he 

And so It continued down the 
years No Pre ideal before I incoln 
had niv hair on his free Ehilil 18)8 
the e irtoonsts pietur^d Uncle Sim 
as smooth-sh iveii \nierica did not 
really go h urv until the Civ il W ir 
was well under way 

Thus w he n Joe ^alme 1 c ime to 
Fitchburg wearing a be ud, whiskers 
had been viituilly nonexistent lor at 
least a huiadied tears In spite of his 
hii SI lie oddity , P ilmei w as in 1 one st, 
kindly man and a good e ili/e n de e ply 
leligious but tolci ant, a m in of many 
mtellfctual interests He was a^o 
quite irr movable when it came to 
principles, which in his c ise included 
the light to wcai a flow ig beaid 

Eveiy where he went small boys 
threw stones and shouted at him 
Women sniffed and crossed to the 
othe r side of the street when tl e y saw 
him coming Ofte n the wand )ws of 
his modest home were bioKfn bv 
rowdies Grown men jeered at him 
openly 

By 1840, Joe Palmer was a na 
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.lonal character, made so by two 
events that happened in quick suc- 
:ession In spite of the snubs of the 
congregation, Joe never missed a 
church service, but one Sunday he 
quite justifiably lost his temper It 
kvas a Communion Sunday Joe knelt 
Aith the lest, only to be publicly 
[lumili'ited when the offi- 


famous beard, but Joe fought so 
fill lously that the mob retreated with- 
out a hair He also successfully re 
pulsed at least two attempts by pris- 
oners to shave him 

In lail Joe wrote letters in which he 
stated that he was in there not for 
assault but because he chose to wear 
whiskei s — which was 


Liating clei gyman “passed 
him by with the Com 
munion bread and wine 
^ ut to the quick, he 
lose up and strode to 
th( C ommunion t ible, 
lifted the cup to his lips, 
snd took a mighty swig 
Then he went home 
\ few da\s later as 
he w as c oming out of the 
fitchbuig Hotel lie was 
t i/cd by lour men armed 
SMth hi us brush, soap 
mdi a/or 1 hey told him 
hat the town sentiment 



I atmar it hit lualint uho 
f ugft f r htn n/k/r -~a d hit 
uht Jim 


unquestionably the case 
His son had the letters 
published in the Worces- 
tti S/>r Other papers 
picktd them up Soon 
people dl o\er Massa- 
chusetts began lo talk, 
and the she riff realized 
h h td a 1 ariar and 
possjl)lv imiitvi on his 
h uids He told Joe to 
run iloTig home and for 
get It No said Joe The 
I nlor urg( d him to li ave 
His aged mother wiote 
him to come home All 


w IS that his beard should come off, in vain Nothing could Tnove the 

1 id thuw him violuitlv to the giound, Beaicicd Prisoner oi Woicestei He 

in]uiiiig his back and head But Joe sat there in a chan like a whiskered 

in in aged to get an old jackknife out Buddha u itil the desperate shei iff and 

:)i his pocket He laid about him jailois picked him up in his chan and 

VNilcllv cuttin<» two of his assailants caiind him to the street 


in then legs, not sciioush but sufli 
neiitly to discoui ige any b uber woik 
When Joe stood up, hurt and bleed- 
ing, his goigeous be iid was intact 
Piescntly he was ariested, chaigcd 
^Mth ‘ unpiovoked assault” He le- 
luscd to pay his fine Ma ttcr of pi inci 
k , he s ud He was put in the city j ul 
t Worcester and there he rtm lined 
or more than a yiar part of the 
inie m solitaiv eonfinement Lven 
^(re he had to fight foi his whiskeis 
^-^nee the ,ailor came with several 
with the idea of removing the 


Never again was violence attempted 
on Joe Palmer’s be aid Fiee now he 
soon became active in the fight against 
slavery He went to Boston often for 
Al lolit lonist meeiin gs, eontr il luling 
both time and money to the cause 
He met Emeison and Thoieau, who 
found him the possessor of much good 
sense, and he beeame widely known 
In place of peisecution Joe now 
found himself something of a heio 
The veais ^icpt on and with them his 
btaid spiead like a willow \ photo- 
graph taken at this time shows a 
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growth that makes Walt Whitman 
seem a beardless youth m compari- 
son And at last, many years before 
he died, the whiskers of all America 
came into their fullest glory The 
Second Coming of the beard was 
sudden, an almost instantaneous wil- 
derness of hair that covered the face 
of male Ameiica 

One cannot know with ccrtiinty 
the leason Lincoln when elected 
was smooth-shaven, but when in- 
augurited wore a beaid Grant, the 
lieutenant, had worn a tiny mus- 
tache, Grant, the general, had a full 
beard Robeit E Lee went smooth 
of face to war and was presently 
full bearded Iseailvall the Ci\il War 
generals were peering out of whiskers 
by 1862, and so wtie their men 
General Ambrose E Burnside gave 
his name to a special type of whiskers 

Baseball plascis ol the ’60s and 
’70 s, as depicted by the careful 
Guniei 8^ Ives, had whiskers Banltf- 
ers grew a style all their own Razors 
went into the disc 11 d and v<ndors of 
quack beard-growers swarmed into 
the new market The proper gilt to 
a male was an elegant mustache cup 
Whiskers became a sign of solid 
worth, a badge of integrity All over 
America were full beards, Vandvkes, 
goatees, Galways, Dundrearies, mut- 
ton chops, burnsides, fringe beards, 
and millions of stupendous mustaches 

And old Joe Palmer was immensely 
happy, a true prophet who had lived 
to see his justification He died m 
1875 when beards were at their 
fullest, and was thus spared the dread- 
ful sight of their withering and final 
dis''T)pearance 

The declme of the whisker during 


the ndxX 35 years has engrossed a fcM 
of us minor historians But Mr Lewif 
Gannett has ably charted it, usihe 
for data the graduatmg classes 0. 
his alma mater. Harvard University 
His studies show that graduates ir 
the i86o’s were hairy as goats Bu 
in 1872 a majority were weirini 
only mustaches and burnsides B^ 
1 890 beards and burnsides (sidcburn 
are the same thmg, only there isn 
so much to them) were dislmcil\ 
obsolete, and the mustache was at it 
peak 

Declme now followed with tragi 
speed The class of iqoo was withoii 
one beard 1 he last Harvard footbil 
mustache appeared in 1901, tac h 
bascliall mustache in 1905 | 

1 he White House witnessed a simi 
lar decline From Lincoln thtou£>l 
Taft only one min without at le i'* 
a mustache wis elected to the Prt m 
denev — McKinley But bcginn n 
with Wilson m 1912 and continuiiif 
to the present, no Piesident h is won 
hair on his face Many thought i 
was his beard that defeated Hughe: 
m 191b, and his was lor year^ the oiil 
beard on the once heavily whisker ei 
Supreme Court 

Old Joe Palmer, then, died 
exactly the right time, and he tooi 
some pams to make ceitiin that h 
was not wholly forgotten In the ol( 
cemetery in North Leominster, no 
far from Fitchburg, is his monu 
ment, a rugged square stone as til 
as a man, and on its front is a carvini 
of Joe’s head, with its noble bc'^ 
flowing and rippling in white marble 
Below the head appears a simnn 
legend “Persecuted for Wearing thr 
Beard” 



mi. 





Hell’S a-Poppiri^^ in Kansas 


Condensed fiom Chemistrv 
Paul IV Keainey 


Fires break out every few minuter al the 
Sunflower Ordnance plant where ^rls 
handle our new rock< I powder, most 
treac he roim ever made yt t the ^irls are 
safer than they would he at home 


T housands of nianufdcturinq 
plants go for years without a 
hi e — and their first fire is often 
then hst But in Sunflower, Kansas, 
35 miles \\est of Kansas City, theie is 
a factoiy that averages /50 outhuak^ a 
f^ay in one division with a recent high 
maik of i?59 fne^ in a single 24 hour 
period Tins factoi y is one of the lai g- 
cst powdci plants in the wot Id, 
picked with sudden death Yet it h is 
the lowest kcicU nt late in Aniciic an 
industi > 

Sunflowci Oidnmce Woiks, built 
by the Coveinmcnt, is operated by 
Her cuks Powdci C ompin> undci the 
uiisdic tion of U S Aini) Oidnance 
Covering an aiea of 4.0 squaie miles 
dotud with ncaily 5000 buildings it 
is one of five plants thit manufie- 
luie foi Army and Navy the new 
poweUr used to piopel lockets This 
locket 01 let propulsion powder, 
called JP for short, must bum at a 
furious rate **■ 

It IS on the JP lines at Sunflowci 
where 60 peieent of the operators are 
girls, that the 150 daily fires occur 
ict so eflicunt is the piotection pro- 
vided that there have been no fatali- 
ties, and only 17 ‘lost tune ’ injuries 
These workers, handling die most 

‘ Sec War s Screaming Infant Piodigy, 
The Rcadci s Digest, Match, 45 


treacherous po vder ever made, are 
actually four times s ift 1 on the job 
than they would be it home 

The combined \im\ Nivy lockct 
piogiam now calls foi ft 150,000,000 
worth of locket powder a month 
Thirty months igo no one m this 
country knew how to m ikc it \\ hen 
Aim> Oidnance asked the Hercules 
people to get going on a JP pi int in 
\agu‘'t 1942, two fleiciiles engineers 
and an Orclnincc officer lushed to 
England to get th( loiinulas which 
the British had kuntd from the 
Ertncl and Germans 

B ick home the \mci leans s'^w 
ways to speed up Biitish mtthods 
Nearly evciy time saving change, 
however, mtioduccd ^leiter risk and 
calkd loi more elaboi jte safety pie- 
cautions For example, liter the But 
ish mix the powclti they dry it leu 
24 hours beloie loliing it, 0111 imn 
leasoned thit by fit iting the lolkrs 
the stuff coui ’ be dried and icflled 
in one ope. ration Since JP is nearly 
50 percent niti ogh cerin as conti asted 
with a maximum of 20 peieent in 
other powders this proposal w is ap- 
palling, but so were the production 
figures anticipated by the irmcd 
forces Aecejrdingly , safety men were 
called m to take out the 1 isk 
JP manufactuie begins by treating 
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cotton with nitric acid to produce 
nitrocellulose or guncotton This is 
mixed with nitroglycerin and other 
ingredients and agitated into a goo, 
or slurry, in huge tanks equipped 
with rubber-bladcd beaters \Vhen 
you peei into a tank your spine 
tingles as >ou realize that it is whip- 
p ng up nitroglycerin ind guncotton 
much as your wife whips up the 
b ittcr for a cake But the calm con- 
fidence of the experienced powder 
men soon dissipates your fears Be- 
fore long you even giin halfheartedly 
when you hear them lefcr to the intro 
tank-cart as the ‘ angel buggy ” 
These people know how close to 
disaster they are all the tune, and 
they don’t miss a trick in the avoid- 
ance of tiouble Workers m danger 
aieas know that the mere possession 
of a “stiike anywhere” match means 
instant dismissal Buildings iie kept 
to a minimum size and spaced wide 
apart '' 

Lven the numbei of occupants is 
rigidly ies*ricted, if five persons is the 
limit, an employe has to come out 
before a \ isitor will be admitted Ev( ry 
hizaidous building is sunounded by 
earthen barricades, 12 feet thick at 
the base, to divert any possible ex- 
plosion upward The buildings have 
escape chutes instead of staiis, lead 
floors to minimize sparking hazards, 
and many other safeguards 

By the time the slurry leives the 
mixing houses it is dried into a 
slightly moist paste and transferred 
to the roll houses About six pounds 
of this paste is dumped onto a pair 
of bulky steel rollers heated to 210 
degr''es Working somewhat like a 
wringer, these rolls compress the 
paste into a sheet resembling a black 


rubber blanket It is here that most 
of the fires occur 

Each girl operator wears a trim 
white uniform, safety shoes, gloves, a 
turban, and a plastic mask which 
covers her face and has a bib that 
tucks into the neck of her coveralls 
to protect her thioat All cloth gar- 
ments are flameproofed 

Ihe roll house (there are scores) 
IS a low building about 100 feet long 
with a roofed poich or boaidwalk 
running its entiie length A house 
contains four bays, each with 1 loll 
mg imchine and opera toi , each bay 
IS provided with two exit doois A 
fiber bucket of powder, in pastehke 
form from the mixing houses, is de 
liveied to hei it the outei door b\ 
1 helper She walks m some 25 feet 
and empt es the stiff on the lolls 
From that moment on she nev ei lui ns 
her back on the machine 

She 1 eti eats to the innei dooi of the 
bav, where the control leveis are situ 
ated, and staits and stops the rolleis 
several times until the powder is 
esenly distiibutcd on the cylindeis 
She then moves in ig'iin and emjities 
a small cm elope of chemic il into ttic 
powder, leaning ovtr to smooth the 
mixtuic Backing away once PiOri, 
she reaches behind hei for a bi 00111 
and returns to biush off the machin( 
and the tray under the i oilers Fheii 
walking backward as an animal tamci 
docs in a lion’s cage, she renlaees the 
broom 

The rolls are now started on their 
run which, in lour or five minutes, 
will “cook” and compress the powdei 
into Its blanket form The girl sns 
down in a chair on the porch to watch 
the timer At the prescribed time she 
returns to the contiols, flips a levti 
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ind a blade slices the powder blanket 
off the rolleis, droppine^ it into the 
u ly beneath she docs this the 
opcntor peeps cautiously around the 
door j imb, for it is during this opeia- 
tion that most of the files occur 
Invariably fires are preceded by an 
ominous crackling which is the giiTs 
cue to dart out The gas pressuie 
|i^c nei ated in a split second is tci i ific 
1 ind can often be felt out in the open, 
lio feet or more from the m ichine 
)ne girl w is pinned ag iinst the wall 
)\ !♦ — “ IS if a giant had grabbed me 
iiid slammed me ig iinst the bo iids ” 
Another girl w is bowkd off her feet 
)\ the blist she hid the presence of 
nind to stav on the floor and roll 
Hit die doorw ly 

Although there are only siv pounds 
)l powder in most of the iniehincs, 
he stuff burns like a huge blowtorch 
^ong tongues of 11 line roar out, fol- 
jwed by clouds of yellowish, chok- 
ng smoke, often ehuiiks of flaming 
)Owder lie flung in all directions I 
\is standing ten feet outside the 
)utci dooi when I saw my fust fire 
here, and my hat w is almost blown 
)I1 by the fierce gust of picssuie 
^ et the machines whcic these fires 
)ccur are in operation again within 
:o minutes Tlie fire never gets be- 
ond Its point of origin The e\pla- 
iition of this miracle lies in the m- 
;enious protection system, designed 
ind perfected before ground was 
)ioken for the new JP powder divi- 
lon G L Jones, Hercules safety en- 
gineer, called in the engineers of the 
Wtomatic Sprinkler Corporation of 
America and said, “I want you to de- 
ign a sprinkler system that will op- 
iate in a half second oi less ” 
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Ihe engineers went home mum- 
bling to themselves, for even the fast- 
est systems took three seconds How- 
ever, they succeeded in developing 
a system w hich puls a ton ent of water 
on 1 fire in a half second, and has 
frequently done it in one fifth of a 
sec Olid 

The deluge system is installed as an 
intc gi al par t of each machine Hype r 
sensitive detectors ire set just a few 
inches ibo t below and behind the 
lolleis Ihe niKlime is fl inked by 
open fog no//les and f*her nozzles 
cover the lem under of the room mO 
the oper atoi \\ he n the te mpe i atui e 
of the powder uses suddenly, as it 
does ]ust bcloit a hie, the detectors 
trip the \ live mechanisms, sending 
water out of each nozzle at the late 
of ibout 35 gillons pei minute A 
deluge blankets the machines, the 
entire room and its exits Most of the 
fires are put out in five seconds, with 
much of the powder still unburned 

New girls, who bieak in as helpers 
delivTsiing powder, are likely to be 
jitteiy when they first go on the ma- 
chines but their neivousness piasses 
with their fii St fire ‘ With fires pop- 
ping around you all dav long,” one 
explained, “you can’t help but get 
used to It ” Getting wet and having 
your hair-do mussed, she said, was 
the woist hazard involved 

A few months ago a worker suffered 
a reportable injury, which spoiled 
Sunflower Ordnance’s outstanding 
safety record of 1,125,000 man-hours 
without an accident This employe 
was a carpenter Surrounded by 40 
square miles of sudden death, he 
slipped off a roof and wrenched his 
back 



Must a great postwar housing program be hamstrung by restrictive 
and obsolete building codes kept m force by pressure groups^ 

Break the Building Blockade? 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Robert Lasch 


1 AST SPRING the city of Chicago, 
groping for some way of con- 
^ verting 22 square miles of 
slums into decent residential areas, 
sought to revise its building code 
When the question came before a 
City Council committee, few citizens 
were on hand But Paddy Sulli\an 
WT-S there to block the adoption of 
modernized building regulations 
Paddy is president of the Building 
Trades Council and spokesman for 
the established ciaft unions of the 
construction industry Frequently, by 
accident or design, he is also the 
spokesman of business interests which, 
like the unions, have a real or im- 
agined stale in traditional cons*truc- 
tion methods 

Paddy and his counterparts else- 
where patk a hefty political punch 
This is one reason why many cities 
have found it impossible to keep their 
building codes up to date, why home 
construction often bogs down under 
artificial costs, why ordinances orig- 
inally intended to establish standards 
of safety and sanitation have grown 
into protective walls surrounding en- 
trenched materials and labor 

Our national housing needs can be 
conservatively estimated at a mini- 
mum of 1,000,000 new low cost dwell- 
ings a year for at least ten postwar 
years To achieve this annual output. 


ways must be found to reduce costs 
without impairing quality of con 
struction 

The kind of code that Paddy Sulli 
van wants to maintain in Chicago 
keeps the average cost of a hous( 
somewhere abo\e $6000 To make 
new housing available to more peo 
pie, our goal must be production ot 
the same house for $4000 or less 

Chicago’s experience with buildinc; 
codes might ser\e as a warning to 
other cities The city set out to revise 
Its code in 1927 For 1 1 years pressuie 
from the entrenched interests pn 
vented any action at all When the 
Cl tv Council took up the ordinance 
at last, It quietly strangled nearly all 
the recommendations of a committee 
of experts Clause by clause, pro 
gressive measures encouraging the 
use of new materials and methods in 
home building were deleted 1 he 
new coae finally enacted into law 
required in general the same type ol 
construction that had prevailed foi 
30 years 

In 1933, Chicagoans had gazed 
with admiration on modern types of 
construction exhibited at the World s 
Fair In 1938 their City Council 
outlawed most of these innovations 
When It was proposed to permit us( 
of metal or fiber board for extenor 
sheathing, as alternatives to lumbci, 





CAN WE BREAK THE BUILDING BLOCKADE? 


aldermen raised a hornfied cry of 
*‘tin and paper” houses At the same 
time, however, fabncated steel dwell- 
ings were prohibited, one aldeiman 
solemnly declaring that in case of fire 
such a house would fry the occupants 
as in a skillet 

Cellular steel and concrete floors, 
used safely for years on railroad 
bridges, were ruled out for home con- 
struction When the mattei of per- 
forated buck atose, the council de- 
cided lo specify the exact location of 
the perforations This hid the in- 
cidental effect of compelling outside 
manufacturers eithci to mike a spe- 
cial brick for C hicago or to yield the 
field to local intt rests 

Nothing illustrattd the foices at 
woi k better th in the c ise of pi ister 
walls Expel ts said that wallboaid 
and other dry-wall methods provided 
file protection equal to that of wet 
plaster, and proposed to peimit use 
of these materi ils At the instam ( of 
the plasterers union, aldeinicn 
changed the proMsion by requiiing 
that iny substitute have the siine 
total thickness as a tradition il wall 
Mayoi Edwaid J Kelly, about to 
come up foi re-election, peisuaded 
the councilmen to add a further qual 
ification, requiring that any substi- 
tute possess the “sanitation \ aluc” of a 
plaster wall He stated fi ankly that he 
acted at the request of the plasterer 

So a formula was worked out 
which, undei pretense of permitting 
plaster or its substitutes, actually 
oanned the substitutes An incidental 
result was that it erected a barrier 
against all experiments in tnc build- 
ing of prefabricated houses, since 
prefabi ication requires dry-wall con- 
struction 
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Such discriminations increase 
building costs without a compensat- 
ing increase in safety, sanitation, or 
any other proper purpose of building 
regulations 

Many cities will enter the postwar 
era unprepared to take full advantage 
of modern methods of home con- 
struction One study in loo cities 
showed all of them specifying ma- 
sonry walls eight to 17 inches thick 
In Britain, four -inch masonry walls 
have stood for years, and in this 
country many new wall materials 
have been developed which do not 
depend upon thickness for strength 

1 he building-trades unions have 
borne their full share of the onus of 
high costs But let us not condemn the 
unions alone W henev er a union 
benefits Irom 1 certain type of re 
stiamt a mj tends dealei or sub- 
contractoi usually benehts too 

In Chicago, stone contractors and 
unions prohibited the use of pre-cut 
stone from Indiana insisting that the 
cutting be done in Chicago lhat 
gave a competitive advantage to the 
local contractor and a work monop- 
ol> to the local union but it also in- 
creased the cost of shipping stone, 
and so 1 educed the potential maikct 
foi It 

Union glaziers frequently refuse to 
install windows fully fabricated at the 
mill Painters 1 ule out the use of spi ay 
guns, or even the use of brushes ex- 
ceeding a certain width In New 
York, lathers refused to install metal 
lath and metal rods which were not 
cut and bent, at extra expense, on the 
]ob When prefabricated pipe of fitted 
lengths was deliveied to a job with 
threads already cut, Houston plumb- 
ers demanded the right to cut off the 
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threads and rethread the pipe at the 
site 

Collaboration between manufac- 
turers and unions has been most stnk- 
inq^ly illustrated in plumbing The 
Department of Justice contends that 
manufacturers representing 8o per- 
cent of the business sell their products 
on^y to approved jobbers, who dis- 
tribute them only through approved 
master plumbers, all at fixed prices 
When a price cutter enters the field, 
he often hnds it impossible to get his 
fixtures installed 

The hod carriers’ union has long 
banned the use of ready mixed con- 
crete in Chicago Mixing it in small 
batches on each job raises the cost 
from $6 50 to $8 50 a yaid, which 
amounts to aiound $100 on a five- 
room house In Seattle, the Depart- 
ment charged the sheet metal work- 
ers’ union with refusing to install any 
furnace not localK mide Ucctncal 
workers have engaged in the simc 
game, using their powers of collective 
bargaining to fivoi certun manufac 
turers The ultimate result of all sueh 
practices is another barrier to a sus 
tamed large volume of housebuilding 

So It goes with almost every branch 
of the housebuilding industry Into 
construction of a typical house go 1200 
Items of equipment and 500 1 ibor op 
erations involv ing 40 skills or trad< s 
Each group furnishing the material 


or labor for one operation yields 
readily to the temptation to jack up 
its costs, on the theory that the net 
effect on the total is too small to 
affect the market But the combined 
effect IS deadly 

Supreme Court interpretations of 
the antitrust laws, giving unions im 
munity from prosecution under them, 
make new federal legislation neces- 
sary if we are to deal with restrictive 
practices of the unions and eliminate 
cost-raismg combinations 

Some doubts may exist as to the 
future of the prefabricated house, but 
theie IS no doubt that the rise of 
a wholly new industry — low cost 
home constiuction - can be stimu 
latcd by standardization of parts, 
pre dssemblv of equipment, and mod 
ification ot habitual construction 
methods It is quite possible for sucH 
a mass housing industry to develop 
side bv side with the tiaditional cus 
'tom building crafts, one serving the 
lower ind middle income groups, the 
other supplying its usual market in 
the upper brackets 

\lter dll, what serves the general 
inter e‘5t serves the particular interest 
of every economic group using new 
tech iique s to build a million houses 
a >e ir will do Padd> Sullivan and his 
counterparts nore good than a hope 
less fight to preserve the old tech 
niques m building half that number 


Army ABCs 

Army friend tells me <^hat service men, with characteristic shrewd 
ness, ha e n duced Xht maze of Arm> rules and regulations to three simple 
jrinulas 

I If It moves salute it 2 If it doesn’t moye, pick it up 3 If it’s too 
big to pick up, paint it* — Contributed by C cort,t I Willisoo 




ice in the Moscow Pipe line 


Thousands of planes are now ferried safely from 
Montana to Moscow over Alsib, the Arctic 
Circle route where formerly a crash landing 
meant almost certain deatn 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Wesley Price 


T he coldest airway in the world 
staits in Montana, crosses 
Alaska and Siberia, and ends in 
SMoscow Over it more than 6000 
jfii*littrs and bombers have been flown 
‘*to Russia, suiging through gaps m the 
icy we ither The code name for the 
loute IS Alsib 

Lltvcn men have died in a single 
d ly to keep Alsib open Some were on 
L ti ansport which v inished in a cloud 
)ink over Can id i Bush pilots be- 
lt ve It struck a riiountiin, loosed an 
ivalanche, and Iks foiever buried 
3 thcis were in a crew liner trying to 
jiike Watson Lake in a night bliz- 
'iid Ihe crash Idled pilot and co- 
)ilot Iwo survivois stayed with the 
eliigeratcd bodies 14 days Then 
hey strapped skis to their broken 
cgs, put snowshoes on their hands, 
md crawled awa> in minus- 50-degree 
veathei They were found four days 
iter, still crawling, and they had 
11 ide foui miles 

On the same day, a transport 
•panned the Yukon Territory at 14,- 
Joo feet with the cabin heater broken 
ind the tempeiatuie at 70 below 
A sergeant tried to thaw his 
leezing feet with a blowtoich 


That was one day in the coldest 
Alaskan winter in 25 yeais 1942-43, 
the first winter we tried to feirv over 
Alsib Several hundred planes should 
have been turned over to Russian 
pilots at Fairbanks, Alaska, that De- 
cember Only 14 got through There 
was ice in the Moscow pipe line 

The ] im had to be broken The 
Nazis weie wheeling new tanks up to 
Stalingrad faster than we were deliv- 
ering c innon-lirmg P 39’s to blow 
them up Hundreds ol lend lease 
planes were being sunk in their ciates 
on the shipping route to Murmansk 
A Presidential directive crashed 
down Movement of aiiciaft to Rus- 
sia was to have first piioiitv, even 
topping movement of planes for the 
AAF If Stalingrad weie lost, oui ally 
might be lost, and the war 

It was a man-killing, heartbreaking 
job, and it was done b> the Seventh 
Feirymg Gioup and the Alaskan Di- 
vision of the All Transport Com- 
mand This winter planes have gone 
through hundreds at a time, guided 
by radio beams, refueling at great an 
bases with paved lunways and heated 
hangars 

In the beginning, the gas stops 
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were one-way dirt strips Mechanics 
lived in tents, lepaired planes out- 
doors Radio was a bad joke Pilots 
navigated the 1935 from Great 
Falls, Montana, to Fairbanks by fol- 
lowing someone who had flown it 
before The maps showed big riveis 
truly, but some lakes were indicated 
50 miles fiom then ical position, and 
a peak marked 4000 feet might be 
5000 

In the spring, melting snow makes 
temporary lakes, easily contused with 
real lakes on the map In summer, 
great fires smolder in the muskeg, and 
smoke fiom them is thick enough to 
‘‘sock in Fort Nelson, Foit St John 
and \\ atson Lake toi three da\s run- 
ning In wintei, snow bids out lakes 
and iivtrs used as iheck points It 
theu s wind, blowing snow obscures 
the runwav, you re blind duiing the 
last )0 ft ct of letdow n If it s c ilm, 
the snow blanket luins depth percep- 
tion ind cvergrten bouglis must b^ 
set out along 1 unw a> s to give the c\ e 
judgment 

E\en now, with good strip maps 
and plenty of radio range st it ions, 
pilots get lost Snow static jumbles re- 
ception Mountains and ore deposits 
twist radio beams into dog legs 01 
bounce them to uncharted couists 
Pilots are warned that the stiady 
on course signal 
may switch in- 
stantlv to a mad 
gibbeiish, or false 
cones of silence 
The needle of 
vour automatic 
diiection finder 
may werve to a 
display of north- 
ern lights, or to 
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the nearest tall mountain Weathe 
changes are sudden and violent 
Nome Air Base goes from unlimitec 
visibility to zeio-zero in 20 minutes 
Clouds overhang the route, deck upoi 
deck, with icing in them the yti 
round 

Forecasting is done by the i6tl 
Weather Squadron, USAAF The 
have 125 stations along the route 
some in such desolate spots in th 
Arctic Circle thit mail and supplic 
arc dropped by par achute The seven 
or eight man crews are volunteer 
sifted foi personality lictors The^ 
may sec no new face foi six months 
and thc\ must be able to take it 

The Alsib ferry route got its ic*! 
start in June 1942 The \ir Trans 
port Command chose Grt it Falls v 
the southtin anchor bccaiivt it h^‘ 
more than 300 (r>stilclt'u flyin^ 
days innuall) Northward was 
string of RC AF tiainmg fields all tin 
way to Edmonton Bey ond were some 
bush-pilot strips It was an aiTwa\ 
Init a lamshackle one Inter mcdiati 
fields h id to be built Existing field' 
had to be expanded to war size anc 
paved 

Edmonton, for example, had ^ 
wefl established an port But in th 
hot summer of 1942, American hea\’ 
bombers sank to then hubs in sun 
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^HREE FOURTHS of a ccntury after Secretary 
of State Seward bouf^ht Alaska from Czir 
Alexander II, the Rusbians have come again 
Along the frontier streets of Fan banks stride 
Soviet fliers in clumping leather boots, balloon 
like blue pants and fur paikas waiting to pick 
up planes from U S pilots and fly them across 
the Arctic wastes to the eastern front With 
the fliers are many women intehanics The 
Russians enjoy the Ameriean steak and mashed 
potatoes in Fan banks restaurants the milk 
shakes in the drugstores and they shop in the 
stores for the same things GIs and Army nurses 
bu\ tobacco, peifumc, feminine underwear 
trinkets They are supplied with U S currcnc\ 
— including old laige size bills left in Russia 
bv American tioops of the Archangel cxpedi 
tion in 1919 

The Russian and Amtricin fliers speak a 
dille ent languigt, but bisieilly they are not 
di similar lhc> share a love of rollicking 
songs, a zest foi adventure and m enthusiasm 
for such delights as good food, prettv g ils ind 
vividly decorated \rctic clothing Betvseen the 
pilots of the two countries there i!» much 
mutual admiration Bravery sdutes braver v, 
and the men who fly the Alsib route au 

brave — Kichird N Jb rginn e r n t 
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mering asphalt Colonel 
1 ed Bolen hustled out to 
a camp where workmen 
were awaiting transporta- 
tion north to build an 
airport at Big Delta, on 
the road to Fairbanks He 
made a speech He had 80 
planes stuck, and they 
had to get to Alaska — 

Dutch Harbor hid been 
bombed He had a train- 
loid of steel matting on a 
siding, but there weren’t 
enough soldiers to unload 
it or lay it nor my money 
to hire civilians Who 
would volunteer — for no 
p ly^ 

Ihey all voluntecicd, 

1 1 50 men They laid the 
matting at a speed moiiev 
couldn’t buy, finished it 
three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at dawn cheered 
the bomber s on then w w 

The fust plmes sent 
ovc r Alsib lor Russia wei c 
\ 20 attack bombers, five 
of them, deputing from Gieit Falls 
on August ^i, 1942 Ihe Seventh 
leiiying Group flew moie bombers 
through that autumn, mixed with 
( 47 ti anspoi ts and hundreds of P-39 
\iiacobia hghteis American boys 
fr t sh fr om tr ansition ti aining set them 
clown at Fairbanks with eggshell caie 
Russian pilots who took over weie 
older men, harder, ind all veteran 
killers of Nazis They flew combat 
style, taking all the airplanes had to 
give Fhey had to fly to Nome, across 
the Bering Strait, and on to Moseow, 
almost 6000 miles, and they wcic in 
hell’s own hurry 


The feiiving went well — until the 
eold of that first winter struck Me- 
chanics lan in and out of heated 
tents in 20-minute relavs to service 
planes Bai ehanded, they lost fingers 
\Vith hampering gloves, it took two 
houi s to chancre a spark plug Spilled 
gasoline froze hands like liquid air 
Frostbite lopped off toes One un- 
lucky captain lost his lower lip Men 
disappeared in blizzards 1 5 feet from 
the runway, and rescue parties used 
caterpillar tractors to hnd them 
But engine starting was the worst 
problem Good advice came fi om pi- 
oneer flieis of Alaska leriitorv who 
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said to dilute the oil with gasoline 
when the plane lands, then wai m the 
engine in the morning with a fire pot, 
a sort of ovei grown blowtorch Bi iga- 
dier General Dale V Gaffney, com 
manding general of the Alaskan Divi- 
sion, now has it down to a sure start 
s\stem Dilute the oil, immerse an 
electric heating unit in the oil tank 
and let it cook all night, in the morn 
ing, blast in the heat for a couple of 
hours But fiist \ou have to heat the 
heater, to get it started 

Twenty pilots have been killed on 
the Msib run and some have never 
been found A forced landing was al- 
most sure death the first winter But 
the r ite of plane losses is now down to 
one out of iqo, according to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Kerniit R Hitt com 
manding officer ol the Seventh Ter ly- 
ing Greiup Most pilots are sue 1 
In December 1943, ^he Alaskan 
Division set up a search and rescue 
unit under Major Joseph T \\ esi- ' 
over, a veteran pilot Since then 
every lost plane has been found 
Pilots Clanking on a Gibson Girl 
ndio have brought a rescue plane 
overhead in 40 minutes Others at 
tr act help with smoke columns 01 an 
SOS trampled in snow and garnished 
with fii branches Lacking these aids, 
seaich pilots look for charred terrain 
or cracked tieetops, sure sign of a 
wreck If the search plane can’t land 
on skis or floats supplies arc para- 
chuted, and rescuers proceed over- 
land with dog teams 

Pilots who survive bail outs and 
forced landings bring back weird 
stones of kcky breaks Lieutenant 
Thorr is A Dichiara, who jumped 
in a winter storm without gloves, 
rations or matches, landed near the 


only railroad track in hundreds of 
miles Fifteen minutes later a train 
which runs only once a week came 
along and picked him up Lieutenant 
Ciane, of Philadelphia, sole survivor 
of a bomber crash, found a tiappei’s 
well stocked cabin Eighty four days 
latei he made his way back to base 
Befoi e pilots go ov er the 1 oute, they 
get special bi lefing on surv iv il m the 
Arctic feet arc the first worry, and 
shet pskin lined flying boots, once 
highly regarded, proved poor stuff on 
the ground Perspiration and bits of 
snow wet them inside, and wet feet 
freeze Mukluks are better — light 
cmvas boots with soft leather soles, 
loose tnough so that several pans of 
socks c in be worn 1 icking muk 
Inks pilots are taught to wind strips 
of pii ichuie cloth into a legging 
General Gaflnev considers Alsib 
the toughest 1 un in th( world — com 
p 11 ible to the Hump line fiom Indi 1 
to China, but almost five times as 
long, lequiimg more than ^o an 
bases ind emeigcncv fields I he most 
isol itcd of these is Galena lyinp^ on a 
bend of the ^ukon River between 
Fan banks and Nome Last spring the 
\ul-on backed up from an icc jam 
putting 1 unw ivs bar 1 acks and hang 
ais under si\ feet of wate Rescue 
planes discov'^icd all of GaLna’s men 
huddled on three gravel piles in the 
midst of ice water and floating debris 
When Galena is waterproofed — 
more diking will do it — the Alsib 
route will be an all-season airway 
from Montana to Nome It is alreadv 
the most thoroughly winterized an 
way in the world, a potential link in i 
peacetime world system, forged com 
plete by the Air Transport Com 
mand, a pipe line to Moscow 



JHe Veteran Betrayed 

How Long Will the Veterans^ Administration Continue 
to Give Third-Rate Medical Care to First-Rate Men^ 

Condensed from Cosmopolitan 
Albert Q, Maisel 

Author of * Miracles of Military Medicine and The Wounded Get Back 


N O SOLDIERS on earth receive 
better medical care than our 
own Irom Guadalcanal to 
Coral Gables, from Normandy to 
Mitchel Field, I have seen with a 
proud heart how endless resources 
ind priceless skill have been com- 
bined to give our s ck and wounded 
the best that modern medicine can 
piovide 

But I have been shocked and 
shamed to discover that these same 
service men, after they have received 
a veteran’s honorable discharge, aic 
suffering needlessly and, all too of 
ten, dying needlessly in our Veter- 
ans’ Hospitals 

Our disabled veterans are being 
betiavcd bv the incompetence, bu- 
reaucracy and callousness of the Vet- 
cians’ Administi ation, the agency 
set up over 20 years ago to insure the 
finest medical care for them 
We have never stinted the Vetei- 
ans’ Admimsti ition We have given 
It over a quartei of a billion dollars 
for neaily a hundred great hospitals 
Recently Congress appropriated over 
$105,900,000 just to run these hos 
pitals But conditions in thf se beauti- 
ful buildings are far worse than co’d 
statistics can indicate 


In every one of these hospitals that 
I have visited — from Minnesota to 
Massachusetts — I have found dis- 
graceful and needless overcrowding 
I have found doctors overlo ided and 
hog-tied by administrative lestric- 
tions One man could give his average 
patient only seien minutes^ attention a 
week Many of the doctors were in 
competent men who could hold no 
position 111 any well run hospital ryn 
ical men who joked about then p 1- 
ticnls’ miseries 

I have found nuises so negligent 
that they did not bother to wash their 
hands after examining one patient 
with a contagious disease before 
turning to another 

I have seen desperately sick veter- 
ans seived food that would be re 
jteted in the worst Bowery flophouse 
\nd I hav e seen these same veterans 
exploited by concessionaiics 

Then I have gone to many st itc and 
county hospitals, just a^ tied down 
bv government restiictions and labor 
shortages Here I’ve found real doc- 
tors practicing real medicine Here 
there are lower death rates and 
higher cure rates That is why I 
know that there is no excuse for the 
Veterans’ Administration’s third-rate 
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treatment of first-rate men — no ex- 
cuse except incompetence and com- 
placency 

I have seen such incompetence in 
Veterans’ Hospitals of all types the 
mental institutions, the general hos- 
pitals and the tuberculosis hospitals 
But because no single article can tell 
the whole grim stor> , I shall concen- 
trate on the last of these three groups 
Last June Harold Schweibert wrote 
a lettei from the bed he had occupied 
for almost a year in the Veterans’ 
Facility at Dayton, Ohio An o\ei- 
scas veteian of World War II, 
Schweibcit had been treated for 
tuberculosis in Army hospitals in 
England and, later, in the L^nitcd 
States Then, discharged, he was 
turned o\ei to the VcUians’ Admin 
istration for further trcitmcnt 

I or a vear he endured that ‘‘tic it- 
mint ” Finally, in despair, he wrote 
to Dr H H Brueckner, Superin- 
tendent of the District Tuberculosis 
Hospital of Lima, Ohio, begging to 
be admitted to that institution Hcie 
IS his desciiption of tlie Vitcraiis’ 
Hospital treatment 

I ha\e lost all belief of recovering 
in this place I was admitted June 23, 
1943 1 >^as only aspirated twice, in 
July when 1500 cc of fluid wcic ic- 
moved and m August when 1000 cc 
were removed Haven’t been exam 
ined since February 1944 I had a 
flare up about three weeks ago and 
being sene up to be fluoroscoped 
b> our ward surgeon, the pneumo 
doctor refused to do the fluoroscoping 
and sent back a sarcastic note to our 
ward surgeon I have made up my 
mind to leave here and the sooner 
the b#*tter for my own good ” 

Dr Bniecknci sent Srhwcibert’s 
letter to Dr Louis Dublin, vice-pres- 


ident of the Metropolitan Life In 
suiancc Company and at that time 
member of the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration Medical Advisoiv Council 
Dublin had been fighting for im 
provements in the Veterans’ Tuber 
culosis Hospitals But two weeks 
later. Dr Bruecknci wrote another 
letter It read “Harold Schweibert 
will not have a chance of coming to 
this ho'spital for removal of his pleural 
effusion He died July 2 of apparently 
cardiac failure and cardiac embar 
rassment piob'ibly l^ecaiise of severe 
mediastinal shitt caustd by tfliision ” 

In simple English that means that 
Harold Schweibert du d because the 
wall St p 11 atmg the 1 ighl ind left lung 
was forced against his heart by the 
fluid that gathered in his lung ravilics 
— the fluid that St ha abeit begt^ed to have 
removed 

An isol itcd easc^ I have icroids of 
many c ist s of shocking neglect Bui 
lets St ( what the V ctci ans Adminis 
tration itself says 

Its last published annual leport 
showed that more than ten thousmd 
men were treated for tuberculosis 
and dischuged from the hospitals 
during the fiscal vcai But only 2 j 3 
were di 5 chais,cd as ai rested ca es — less 
than one “arrest” achieved out of 
eveiy 43* 

New York State T B hospitals, 
excluding, for the sake of fairntss, 
Ray Brook Sanatorium, which takes 
mostly early or minimal cases, 
achieved an arrested condition in 
23 6 percent of all the patients they 
discharged — a record more than 11 
times as good as that of the Veteians^ id 
mimstiationt Even in cases classifidl 
as “far advanced” when admitted, 
more than 15 percent weie dis 
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charged as ‘‘arrested” — still six and 
a half times as many as the Veterans^ Hos- 
pitals attain for all cases^ including 
minimal 

Let us make another comparison 
Of all the veterans treated for tuber- 
culosis, only 3 67 percent are dis- 
charged as “quiescent,” “apparendy 
arrested” or “arrested ” But New 
York State’s hospitals (Ray Brook 
again excluded) discharge 48 i per- 
cent m these favorable classifications 

What about the death rate in these 
so-called hospitals for our veterans*’ 
During the last recorded fiscal year, 

1 1 1 7 patients — exclusive of the “run- 
aways,” whose hospitalization was in 
complete, and those whose condition 
IS not stated — wcic discharged alive 
In the same pciiod, 192-2 veterans 
died in these hospitals 

This IS no war created situation 
The Veteians’ \dminiutration has 
been “achieving” this desperately 
pool record for two decades And it 
has been publishing figures in its an- 
nual reports which, though techni- 
cally correct, aie actually deceptive 

The tuck is simple The repoits do 
not figure the death rates as a per- 
centage of the total number who 
c omplete treatment Instead, they 
figure It as a percentage of the total 
number discharged And that total includes 
more than ^8 percent who nevtr complete 
treatment at all — the men who rui 
away “Against Medical Advice” or 
“AWOL” because they see how few 
are cured and how many die, the 
men who prefer to go elsewhere for 
treatment, or to suffer and die quietly 
at home Those who die outside — 
usually after leaving a Veteians’ Hos- 
pital in disgust — are just as dead, 
hut they don’t clutter up the statistics* 
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By such juggling with figures the 
Veterans’ Administration manages 
to make it seem that the death rate 
m Its tuberculosis hospitals is only 
18 96 percent Even so, that rate is 
50 percent higher than the average 
death rate of ^1 the 92 T B hospitals 
approved for “residencies” by the 
American Medical Association 
One reason for this appalling re- 
sult is that the Veterans’ Hospitals are 
desper ately overcrowded — despite 
official evasion of this fact At Castle 
Point, N \ , for instance, there were 
582 patients on October 3, 1944 '^et 
Castle Point was built lor 479 pa- 
tients I asked Colonel Caileton 
Bates, Manager ol the Facility, how 
this miracle was accomplished 

“Oh, ’ the Colonel replied, “we’ve 
actually raised oui capacity to 625 
We do It by the more econon ical use of 
space ” 

By robbing patients of dav 100ms, 
diet kitchens and toilet facilities, by 
ciowdmg beds the Veterans \d 
ministration has “stretched ’ the same 
facilities to scive 30 peicent inoie 
men than they were built to scive 
Another reason for the high death 
rate and the sky-high numbei of 
“lunaways ’ is ^hat the veterans’ doc- 
tois are ovci worked The excuse is 
“the war ” Yet m the county and 
state hospitals I have visited, hit just 
as hard by th<* Army s call tor doctors, 
physicians carry nothing like the 
burden of cases heaped upon some 
veterans’ M D s 

The county sanatoiium in Minne- 
apolis, Glen Lake, had 451 patients 
on September 19, 1944 It had ii 
physicians — one to 41 patients But 
m the same county on the same d ly^ 
the Veterans’ Facility could spare 
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only three doctors for 179 patients in 
the T B Pa\ ilion — one doctoi to 59 
patients The thud doctoi hid ]ust 
aiiived During the previous six 
months there were only two doelois 
for an average of 150 patients 

The iccoid of tht T'kiIiU wis 
bad Out oi 125 dischaiges in the 
fiisL seven months of 1944 q 8 kit the 
hospital* in coffins Seventy v\ent out 
“Against Medical \dvict’ OnJv -.7 
achieved “miximum hospital bene 
fit ” Seienl) eight peuent of the men treated 
foi T B achieved no henejit 

At Glen Lake Sanatoiium thiee 
quaitcis ol all dischaigtd patunts 
achieve a lating ol improved 01 
bettei 

If the ovciloaded veteians doetois 
weie It least fust class 1 B ^‘pe 
cialists, the patients might have less 
cause for coiiiphml But heie ig litf, 
the Vctcians’ \diiiinistiauon his a 
shocking lecoid 

The Assist lilt Medical Diiector of 
the Veteians ^dmlnlstlatlon in 
chaige of all (ubciculosis hospitals 
told me tint he his ‘moie tiibei 
culosis spcdihsis ihan Tn\ cjthei out- 
fit in the L nited States 

“How do you selcet these spe- 
cialists'^ I asked 

‘ Well, they come to us is geiuial 
practitioners, he ansvvcied ‘ \J1 we 
icquire is an M D ind one yc ir of 
mlcinship Then we give them i 
foul monrhu’ orientatien couise at 
one 01 oui I acilities ” 

Foui months m ikes a “specialist ’ 
m the eyes of the head of all the Vet- 
erans’ T B Hospitals * Not a single 
Veterans’ Hospit il has been approved 
by the American Medical Association 
foi lesidencies in chest surgery or 
tuberculosis The reason^ Residencies 
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cannot be offered unless the Aimeri 
cm Mtdical Association ludges a 
hospit il to be “in a position to furnish 
acccptible training ” Obviously, svn 
thetie specialists who qualify by a 
foui months orientation course can 
not give ‘acceptable tiainmg’ to 
anybody NowondtiDr Dublin has 
writt( 11 ‘ M D s of good lepute just 
will not stiv ’ 

There lie cxccjrtions, but the ina- 
joiily of the phvsicians I hive inter- 
viewed Inve lie til tiied 01 cvmtal 
men, whose go il seemed to lx to 
finish the cl iv s work and get home 

bndci such phvsicians — and un- 
de 1 the kind ol iclmmisti Uion <hat 
sets such stand lids-- the tif itment 
ol tube leiilosis e iscs c mnot but be 
fai below avei ige 

Consider no^ the initUi oj clrest 
suigeiv Duimg the list jo yens 
phvsicniis have developed a dozen 
.opei itions to collapse the infected 
puts of the lungs so th U they lest 
Sixty peuent of disehaiged patif nls 
at Glen Lake San itoi luin leceiv e col 
lapse theripv In New \ork Stiles 
TB hospitals the 2259 pilidits 
tieitCG in a single yen lec^ived )()0 
pneumothoiaxes (the simplest type of 
coll ipse ihei ipy) and 907 had more 
complex opeiations At the Minne- 
sota Stjte Saiiatoiium, ^8 pcTCcnt of 
the palie nts leee iv c pneumolhoi ax or 
other surgical tre aiment But in the 
Veterans Hospitals, only 1968 chest 
suigeiy operations weie perfoimed in 
a year foi i o, 7 1 8 t ubcrculosis patients 
tieated Only 184 percent of the 
patients leceived any chest suigeiy 
whatev er 

Nor IS that the worst of the sto v 
At some \ eterans’ Hospit ils, chest 
surgery is practically unobtainable 
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Fvcn at Wishini,ton, D G, undei 
the very nose of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Central OfTice 190 T B 
pUicnts leccived a giTnd tot'll of 
cit>ht opeiations, all induced pneumo- 
thoiaxes Yet this Vetcians’ Hospitil 
is listed as a Che^t Surgery Center 

Poor tre itmcrit, bTckwnid treit- 
ment and no treatment Tt all” 
irc not all the tuberculous velei in 
has to complim of At e\eiy Vctci- 
ans I lospitTl I h IV e V i^itc d, a private 
concessionaire h'ls been allowed to 
run a “canteen ” Inviinbly the pa- 
tients coinpl lined about these “li- 
censed piofitcers ’ 

\t Castle Point last year, petitions 
sii^ncd by hundreds of patients com- 
plained that the elishes in w hieh food 
v\ is solved to contac^ious T B cases 
v\eH afterward useel — without stei- 
ili/mcj - - to serve other patients and 
sisiteiis Ihev ilso cornpl lined about 
high puces 

One patient told me eif being 
-hirtied 3") cents to eish i $20 Gov- 
Lrnment check W htieupon the m m 
11 the next bed bee line highly indig- 
nant Tie had been charged cents* 

Alter SIX n onths of lept ited pro 
t( ts, this concession me \\ is finally 
removed — only to have anoitiei pri- 
vate check casher installed I or cash- 
ing Government cheeks at no iisk, 
thio individual now nets o\ei a hun- 
dred dollars profit in a single morn- 
ing s work 

\ universal complaint of the pa- 
tients concerns the food 1 ast Sep- 
tember, at Castle Point, 400 patients 
‘Signed a petition begging fei better 
food Three aueh laUt, this is what I 
found being selved is the diy’s main 
nieal one small pot of cold tei, two 
thin slices of white bread, a tiny pat 
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of butter, a few thin slices of stewed 
peaches and — the in iin course - a 
beef stew containing six or seven tiny 
chunks of greisv me it swimming in 
last congt iling gravy All cold as the 
grave 

Noi IS ( asile Point unique among 
\eteians’ Hospitils m its bad food 
My ret Olds show compluiUs about 
the food from ilmost every pitient 
intt r V K w 1 d m c \ ( rv \ et( r ms’ Hos- 
pitil 1 hive visited \nd th s in tho 
tie itnient of tube iculosis, whcie good 
food - ind plentv ol it — is cori- 
sidtud an cssentiil for successful 
tn itmc nt 

C^ne might expect tint this combi- 
nition of si imncd lood, skim]5td 
seiviec Tiid skimped nudieine woula 
at k ist not cost the tixjnvcrs loo 
mui h monev Ihe cost at C>len I ake 
Sanito Him Minnc ipolis, is S3 8 > a 
dav per patient At the Minnesota 
Stite Sinitorium it is \2 71 But the 
CO t of c iring lor a J B case m a 
Veterans’ 1 leilit) is 80 pci dav " 
a first class price for third class inedi 
cine * 

In the face of ill this eiHlence one 
might well wondci “C in reform 
help'’ Cm anything be done — now 
— to insure decent tit atnient, a fight 
ing chince foi a cure for the thou 
sinds of veterans now hcidtd into 
these excuses for-hospit ils*”’ 

Men such is Dr Louis Dublin 
have fought for re for ms for many 
years But all such protests have been 
m vain Indeed, many prominent 
plysieians have considcied the task 
of reloi m a hopeless one 

Ihe root of this cancer is in the 
Central Office in W ishington, among 
the men who have long been aw 11 e 
of this mess and hav e failed miserably 
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to clean it up The cure must start 
there, with drastic chancres in both 
personnel and policies Here arc spe- 
cific things the Veterans’ Adminis 
tiator could do, right now, to cficct 
a cleanup 

He could bung in new blood 
Stirling with a mw medical head of 
all the Veterans’ Hospitals - a man 
with an outstanding iccoid both as a 
doctor and a hospital administi atoi 
lh>s ‘new broom could rid ht hos- 
pitals of the 01 t of the ir pt e st nt pe i 
sonncl He could give the ust a 
chance to piaclice ual mtdicim, by 
freeing them from paper work aid 
from the 1 un of lestiictive oideis 
thit now belt even the better men 
into a self pioUctue policy of “play- 
ing It safe and ‘ stmdmg pit ’ He 
could make the hosjiitils ieaihin^f /io\ 
pitah^ keeping the oldei doetois on 


their toes by making them tiain 
voung interns and residents 

He could eliminate overcrowding 
immediately by using the same de 
vice the Army and Navy have used 
— leasing resort hoU Is until new hos 
pitals can be built But most of all, he 
could restoic simple, common hu 
inanity to the Vettrans Hospitals 
J he ineliv idu il veteran would ce ise 
to be a ‘ cast or a numbci’ or a 
‘ comptnsiblc ’ He would he recog 
nizcd 101 w hat the country and Con 
gross me mt him to be an honored 
citizen ( ntitled to the very best his 
count I y c m provide 

A .11 these things could be done 
1 ight now W he the 1 the y wUl be done 
IS up to the \elmmisti itor of Vetei 
ans \fl Ml — and up to the Amci 
le m pcoph who hiu him piy him 
and who can give him his oicltrs 


Doctors Dilemma 

A THIRD \i medical student wis d( liveiing un iided his first babv in one of 
the poorci sections of South B ) ton As is the case in ‘ home deliver cs,” 
most of the fimily wcic prtst nt 

As soon as the inf ml w is Ijoi n, the neivous student held it up for the cuslom- 
ai \ sp mk 1 o his hori or, ifn babv slipped through his fingt rs, falling h irmlcssl> 
onto i pile of bl ml ( ts on the flocn The grandmother, who thio ighout the entire 
proceduic h id b( en sitting Cilnily by the kitchen stove, beg in to huil a stream 
of abuse at the fiightened >oung medico Quicklv recc\ciing his wits, he said 
professionalK He 11 be all right inidim Sometimes we have to drop ’em 
three times befoic they start breathing ” ~c niribmcd by Dr I F lUckworth 


Lieutenant General Vandegnjt of the Marines tells this one 

A patient cime to one of our field hospitils with the complaint that he was 
unable to sleep at night, and the doctor advised him to cat something before 
going to bed 

But, doctor,” the piticnt reminded him, “two months ago you told me 
nev to eat anything before going to bed ” 

1 he good doctor blinked and then with profession il dignity replied ‘ M\ 
boy, that was two months ago Science has m ide enormous strides since then ’ 

— AP 
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Wilficd Funk 


ly OUR vocabul ii \ is iiupoi t'lnt to > our rt lationship with other people If 
the words you use arc st ilc and lute yea give the impression of \ coloilcss 
and commonplaee person ilits , whde a broad command of 1 inguage m il cs 
you a welcome addition to my circle rortunitcly, you c in, if \ou will, 
steadily increise the number ind vaiuty of the woids \ou know Don’t 
slide b> the unlimiliir woids )ou cneountei in >our reading look up 
their meaning md le iin how to use them 

Hei e s a quiz design< d to u st \ our \ oe ibul ii > 1 he lollow ing 20 words 
appealed in a rtce nt niinibi 1 oi this m igazine After e ich woid >ou m11 
find four choices, i b e ind d Underline the word or phi ise thit \ou 
judge to be nearest in meaning to the k( v woid C oinp ire \our it suits with 
the mswtis on pige ind lind \oui \oeabu ay r itm^^ 


Ij tiiUl *1 a tofw^uiphu il niip 1) a 
u he al card c a (unbinil on of \ep 

rite firm to maintain priced d i t to uhttUd 
a man ntule 

2) e itiKst - i acalvmtvh a \ d stanc that 
(tel t lies a dunu il r action c oru uho tnts ises 
r Is or at /y / ns d a condition of rnusi dat 
laity 

} 1« IK st ition T arrar ormnit of ninh ( r 
a spla%hhoiid e a type of feme d a tr ms 
)tni spot 

•t tiiph misi \ - \ an affectation of It wee 

It itin^ b a / ss fftnsi e expression e loss 1 / 
f/nt^ d a sense e/ tell htin 

pi inkton -i a ! ind i f har anah pasviie 
in* and arum il lift ef a I h if f ^ die 
a ) loard fort 1 th t iter d t ef a ts Is 
if d an instrurm 1 1 f n meusunn 

1) priclusiNc - i stud hi sh b all inchisi e 
freinatmtly den loped d pie eiiti e 

f ') ing fioid a calmness h iiueltyc ipti 
I m d bloodtl n stiness 

) habitude -a habit ml attitude b eti 
ode c costume d a lar l e state 

P) gtodesy —a site nee of earth measurer ent 
► seiince of rocks e stidy of the materials of the 
^i^tti d ancient story of an adventurous joirn y 


(10) obsltt ptrous — i an^ry b obstinate 
e beset d noisy 

(11) 1 iminate - i to play hqhtly 0 er the 
surf ill e of h to mourn e to hobble d to toll into 
sheets 

(12) liconic — i difiiienth uttpin^c a ry 
d ter 

( n) dt \ id ISIS — i di (in ^irls 1) mathe 
rnatii d f )i nnlas e dt istitiois d supernatural 
he n^s 

0 t) t ntoi 1 — i a flior in a hotel b etu s 

attenliits and assoiiates t a hip d an e h in e 

(15) 1111 ( 1,1 itc — a to separate b ti rwdt into 
u whole c lo Jiff ire out d to he horitsl 

(16) scabrous — a hideous h salacious c stu 
pil d tnutlrois 

(17) t( SM 11 ite — i to adorn uifh mosaic b to 
adorn nith ribbons i ti lisp d to uaier 

(18) spiioehete — i an or lament b a micro 
organism c a suordlile inpon d a feather 

(19) timbic — a a brass instriimer t b an 
inlaid floor e a distiruti e sound or tone d a 
dr irn 

(20) n iMiert — *i a battle arrangement of the 
r esse Is of afleth one skill ei in naiioalton c a 
bone ha ing a fancied re semblance t) a loaf d an 
njffiiial certificate of appro al for a shiti i ir^o 



Indigent or Indignant- orBoth^ 

Rcpiintcd fiom The S i turd ay Evening Post 

the old cof\ desk man heard a newscaster refer to proposed 
legislation to benefit ‘ indit,nant expectant mothers,” he smothered his 
chuckle, reflecting tolerantly that it isn’t always easy to come up with just 
the right word, even when one has time to think o\ er one’s choice Below, 
for instance, are 12 definitions From the words in the columns at the 
right, can you select the 12 that h ihc definitions^ Eight to ten right is 
good, II or 12 excellent See answers below 




A 

B 

1 

to influence 

affect 

effect 

2 

a statehouse 

capital 

capitol 

3 

to disparage 

deprecate 

depreciate 

4 

easy to read 

eligible 

legible 

5 

shrewd 

ingenious 

ingenuous 

6 

front side of i foir 

inverse 

ob\ erse 

7 

snakelike 

obsidian 

ophidi in 

8 

a local lc*\v 

^ ordinance 

ordn iiice 

9 

a foot speci ilist 

pediatrician 

podi itr 1st 

10 

forcbodin^ 

presentiment 

presentment 

11 

\\ inding 

tortuous 

torturous 

12 

nici cenary 

venal 

venial 


Answers to It Pays to 


l-c 

6-d 

11 -d 

16 - b 

2-b 

7 -a 

12 -d 

17 -a 

3 -a 

8-a 

13 -a 

18 -b 

4 -b 

9 -a 

14 -b 

19 -c 

5 -b 

10-d 

15 -b 

20-d 


Increase Your Word Power 


\ ocahulary Rat ngs 


20-17 correct 
16-13 correct 
12—10 correct 
9- 6 correct 


exceptiori 
very good 
good 
fair 


Answers to ‘Indigent or Indignant — or Both? 

1- a 4 -b 7 -b 10 -a 

2 - b 5 -a 8-a 11 -a 

3 - b 6-b 9 -b 12 -a 



“Massa,Tcll ^mWc’rcRisingr 

Condensed fiom The Piogressive 
Ji ebb Waldron 

The extraordinary career of Richard R Wright, 
horn a slave and no^ hiding INegio hanker of 
the United States 

Compinv of Philadelphia He thinks 
thit his best Ncits are still ihead 
Every working div fiom 8 30 to 
SIX oclork Wiight sits m his smill, 
ciowded office, busy with telephone, 
iiFN Ruhiid Roliert Wright roi respondence, Ntgio ^nd white 
hid liught school for 30 cillc is discussing lo ms ind p \\ ments, 
sears, Ik decided to quit the t ( fairs of his i ace 
Bom a sh\c, he had nsen to be pie si- lo get the full cliama ol this man’s 
dent ol a Negro ceille^’-c m the South, accomplishments tlance buk to the 
n distinguished member of his rice dav more, thm 80 \cus ago when 
iNow he thought he d better gi\e news ot Negio fieedom cimt to a 
oiingei te idle IS a chance Hut south Georgia plantation Iliniet, 
\\ light was only re tiring horn teach- Dick Wiights mother, went to her 
nejtfiomlilc mistress ‘Arc wc le illv licc'’ ’ he 

leu \c us 1 hid been tellini?' my said lemfulK Rcassuied, she gath- 
tiaduit'S lo g< t into business he cied up he 1 children and wande icd, 
ns Hut they weui Id come bad , ind afoot, 200 miles northwaid After 
ijldl me there were too minv h mdi- mm\ months ncii Atl uita she fenind 
jrips feir a Negro I le ili/ed thit the a scheiol that had been opened to teach 
woist hindicip w IS a firm Ixlief Negio children to read and wiite 
among both whites ^nel Nc< iocs that Diek, then aged 11, enteied at once 
jthe Negro haein t my head for busi- One day the head of the Freed- 
fiess I thought It w is up to me to dis- men s Bure an G< ntral O O How- 
pi o\e it” aid, Msitcd the school “What mes- 

So, at 66, Wright became a banker sage sh ill 1 take fiom \ou children to 
flat was in 1921 Fodav, at 90, a the people in the Noith who aiehelp- 
t im, vigorous man with lint cut lea- ing you”* he asked A bov rose in the 
tures, white hair and sharp dark e\es, back row ‘ Massa, tell ’em were 
Wright is the leading Negro banker nsing*” 

of the United StaUs, picsieknt of the That striking answer of little Dick 
^ilizcns & Southern Bank Trust Wright readied the ears of John 
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Grcenleaf Whittier, fighter for human 
libcrt>, and Whittier immortalized 
the phrise m his poem Howard at 
Atlanta Thousands of times the words 
of Dick Wright ha\c been repeated in 
lectuies, sermons and songs They 
became the slogan of a rising race 

Dick Wright pushed on through 
school, finally graduated from At- 
lanta University Then he started a 
school of his own for Negro children, 
tuition 50 cents a month One day a 
mothci came with 25 cents — one 
“ition ” she said, half the money for 
her little girl s first month’s school- 
ing Soon she brought in the other 25, 
making it “tuition ” 

When Dick Wright was appointed 
first president of Georgia State Ckil- 
lege for Negroes, Dr Oliver Wendell 
Holmes sent him a message “Man, 
you’re not rising, you’re risen’’* 
Wright was president of that college 
for 30 years, fighting for the right of 
Negro boys and girls to an education 
not only in handicrafts and farming 
but in science, languages and the 
a ts 

Then came the decision to start a 
bank In his teaching days Wright 
had organized a national Negro 
teachers’ association Now he wrote 
several hundred Negro teachers all 
over the United States, asking whether 
they’d like to buy shares in a new 
bank to be owned and run by Ne- 
groes Entirely on his name he raised 
$156,250 Then he visited various 
cities to determine where to locate 
the bank hmally he fixed on Phila- 
delphia To a man, the leading bank- 
ers Philadelphia advised him 
against it There were enough banks 
m Philadelphia, they assured him, 
and besides he didn’t know anythmg 
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about banking “That just made me; 
determmed to go ahead,” says Wright 

He had three grown sons, all col- 
lege graduates, and he persuaded the 
youngest, Emanuel, to join him in 
the banking adventure Father and 
son enrolled in a course m banking at 
the University of Pennsylvania Me in 
while, Wright bought and remodeled 
an old building in a section of PhiH 
delphia that was predominantly 
Negro 

The Citizens & Southern opened 
with $125,000 capital and 300 Ncgio 
stockholders From the start, Wright 
used his bank as a means of creating 
better relations between white and 
colored people For mscarcc, th( 
streets in thit area were unpaved 
Wright got up a petition to the ciiv 
fatheis which was signed by hundreds 
of people, black and white Ulti- 
mately the district got everything *• 
asked for, pavements, street lights, 
traffic lights “That bank is the best 
thmg that ever came into this part of 
town,” said a white shopkeeper 

Wright promotes thrift among the 
people of his district, colored and 
while “The Negro is often said to be 
thriftless and unreliable,” he 
“but as a banker I have never been 
able to see any difference between 
white and Negro The e arc thrifty 
and thriftless people among them 
both in about the s ime propoitions ” 

He encourages mdividaal initia 
tive by lending money to ambitious 
youngsters One time four young 
white men came to ask his advice 
about starting a hat factory ‘ 1 
looked them over They had savv,d 
about $400,” he says ‘I told them 
when they had their plans ready to 
come back and tell me what they 
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needed Ultimately I lent those boys 
$10,000 They made good, and paid 
bacl every cent of it ” 

Another man who wanted to start a 
SAv eatei factoi y looked all over the c ity 
lor credit before he came to Wright 
‘1 thought he had ch iracter,” Wrighi 
told mt “Character is more impoi- 
tant than collateial So I lent him 
$^oo to get started Last ycai that 
man banked $219 000 with us ” 

Dozens of smill Negro enter puses 
in Philidelphn, such as laundiies 
dry cleaning estalilishme nts, giocci 
les, bakeries ind schools, hivt got 
sldited or survived crises by the help 
of \\ right’s bank 

‘ 01 couise theic are handicaps foi 
the Negio m business,’ Wiight s ud, 
‘but I ihvays sav to a voung man 
stilting out, ‘Don t hue a cliij) on 
voui shouldci, don t be aggitssive 
Go aheid str iightloi vn ardly is if \ou 
txptcled to lie Ueal<d like anvbodv 
else, incl ^ou usu ill) will b( ^ out 
ibilitv and honest) will do moie to 
put you ahead thin )oui color will 
hold you back ” 

“In the South it’s different,” he 
told me ‘But the South today is go- 
mg ihead more lapidly than the 
ISoilh in toleiance and fan play foi 
the Negro I predicted 25 yeais ago 
that this would be tiue, and it is ” 

1 he picsident of a Uige downtown 
Philxdtlphia bank, after tcllino- m** 
that he d be pioud to w ilk up Bio id 
Stieet with Wiight beciuse he ad- 
mired him so much as a inm, idded 
hesitantly “But I don t think he’s 
haul boiled enough to be a good 
hanker Whv, the other day the 
Mijor — ” ever) bod) calls Wiight 
“Major” because he was a paymaster 
with that rank in the Spanish- Ameri- 
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can War — “the Major came m here 
asking my advice about making a 
certain loan ‘Major,’ I said, vou’d 
be ciaz) to make sueh a loan' lhat 
man hasn’t got anythini^ 

I repeated this icmark to Wright 
“Well,” he said, ‘ imvbc I’ll in ike 
thit loan anywa) I think the man 
has charaeter ” 

A member of Wrights boaid of 
diKCtois told me tint sometimes 
when the bo ird has tinned down a 
loan W’^i ight goes ahe id anvwav 
‘ Ol course,” the M ijor com 
mented, “evci) bank in the woild 
gets fooled on boiiowci® and loses 
momv hut It s i cm oiis thii g that 
on those loins we \i nevci lost a 
cent 

One time a gioiip of Negio proles 
Sion il mt n foi mt el a Cf)i jioi at ion, boi- 
lowed inouv licm Wiight s b ink 
hire d i m in ice 1 ind st u ted a 1 xun 
di\ It looked like a sure thing But 
the minageriKiit w is bid, ind the 
business 1 iil( d S nec it w is i cor 
poi ition, no individuil w is Inhle 
loi the debt \et the incoipor itois 
raked up ill av iilable assets md u 
p lid the bank in full I faili d to 
make suie tie coinpinv had good 
manageim nt,” Wiight sass “But my 
estimate ot the ihaiactei of those men 
was right ’ 

Loans to chuiehcs are often con 
sidcrtd by banks in the iiatuie of 
chant) Wiight’s bink has loined 
money to over 100 Ncgio chuiehes in 
and around Philadelphia, and every 
obligation h is been met 

Recently he called in 20 white 
businessmen who had banked with 
him for )e us and asked if they hid 
any kicks or sugge stions “\ es, I have 
a kick,” one of them said “\\li) did 


•‘massa, tell "em we’re rising 1 ’ 
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you ask only white men here todays 
The next time get some Negro busi- 
nessmen, too We re all dealing with 
you together ” Wiight’s ceaseless ef- 
foi to break down barriers between 
the laces in a business way has had 
its effect 

In the 1933 banking crisis, the Citi- 
zens &. Southern was one of the first 
Philadelphia banks to reopen “Some 
of those big downtown banks whose 
piesidents had advised me to stay out 
of banking,” said the Major with a 
humorous squint, “didn’t reopen at 
all ” 

Today the bank’s $125 shires are 
woith J 1 43 in open market The bank 
has some 10,000 Negro depositors, 
1000 white depositors Total deposits 
ire $2,3 1 2,000 A small bank for a big 
town, perhaps, but a big bank in its 
implicitions for the Negro people 
Today the United States has 1 1 
Negro banks The other ten are in the- 
South 

On the wall of Wright’s office is a 
photograph of the first meeting of the 


National Negro Bankers Association, 
which Wright organized Here is a 
picture of the airplane that Wright 
bought m 1939 and sent, with a 
Negro crew, on a good-will flight to 
Haiti and then on a trip around the 
Negro colleges m the South That 
trip did much to promote the enlist 
ment of Negro youth in our air forces 
And here is a picture ot this year’s 
celebration of National Freedom 
Day, the day on which President Lin- 
coln signed the Jomt Resolution of 
Congress proposing the Thirteenth 
Amendment, and thus insured the 
legal end of slavery The Major orig 
mated the idea of celebrating this 
day — February i — and already it 
is observed in many states As he and 
his associates conceive it, National 
freedom Day is not only a eelebra 
tion of Negro freedom but a d ly to 
challenge bondage everywhere, to as 
sert the right to fre^*dom of all men 
So, “Tell them we are rising” has a 
constantly widening meaning as the 
Major repeats it 


Maid’s-Eye View 


A FEW DAYS after a Chicago dowager, a Mrs C , hired a new housekt pei, she 
found a letter written by the foimer housekeeper to he successor, which gave a 
complete account of the house and its hired help Shamelessly she read the com- 
munication The butler, it said, was a pleas int man The chef was in< lined to 
tipple The head housemaid was ery \ell principled — and so on 
“As for Mr and Mi& C ,” she read, “they behave as well as the> know how ” 

— Ihe Wall ^ treat Journal 




The Richard Himbers were being interviewed by a maid who explained that 
she left her last position because she couldn’t stand the way the master and 
m tress were always quarreling “That must have been unpleasant,” remarked 
Himber 

‘ Yes, sir,” the girl declared, “they was at it all the time When it wasn’t me 
and him, it was me and her*” — Sid Ascher 10 Caravan 



Lest We I'orgcl 

^ ^ ^ -^Bjf Ira Wolfert 

iwo Amencan survivorB from a torpe 
doed Jap prison ship tell their ghastly — 
and authenticated — story 
+ 

T he story of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta has lived long in his- 
tory, but this war has produced 
a story of Amei leans that is even 
more terrible 

Two of the survivors relate it — 
Marine Corps Sergeants Verle Dwight 
Cutter, 26, of Denver, and Onnie 
Ellsworth Clem, Jr 25, of Dallas 
“About 650 of us were taken out 
of the Jap prison camp at Lasang 
on Mindanao, in the Philippines,” 
said Cutter “They stood us 111 ranks 
of five and looped a half-inch manila 
rope through the pants of the men 
on the outside of the column II a man 
had no pants they lied it to his wrist, 
and if the wiist was ulceicd they were 
kind about it — they looped the rope 
mound his neck 

‘ There w as plenty of room on the 
road to spread out and walk com- 
fortably, but they pulled the rope 
tight and squeezed us up against one 
another Then the/ walked us that 
way about two and a half miles to 
where a freighter was w aiting Some 
of the fellows’ feet were so sore they 
had to hobble Some had malaria 
Two or three were crazy and kept 
shouting 

“None of us were exactly normal 
any more We’d all been Jap prison- 
ers at least 29 months The Death 
March, Cabanatuan, Davao Penal 


V JAPANESE 
HELL SHIP 

Colony — we’d all been there Fi- 
nally we were taken aboard the prison 
ship and stuffed into the hold ” 
“Stuffed IS right,” said Clem “I 
came along with a party of 100 from 
the Matina Airport camp and they 
Stuffed us in among the 650 others 
Everybody was leaning and lying on 
everybody dse The air was so soupy- 
thick and bad smelling that after a 
day 01 so even the strongest of us lost 
our energy We just lay there all 
dopty and stupid ” 

Cutter said, ‘A boy next to me had 
malaria I’d say his temperature was 
about 108 I’m pretty near an expert 
on malaria bv this time, I’ve had it 
48 times sin6e Bataan In all those 
times, the Japs gave me a total of ib 
grains of quinine to doctor myself * 
“‘Look, fellows,’ I said, ‘this boy’s 
awful sick He’s got to have a place to 
lie dov\n’ We all started pushing 
and shoving and finally made room 
enough for him 

“Alter a while we worked out a 
system A fellow would take a turn 
lying down — foi one hour in the 
day and one in the night Then he 
took a turn standing Ihen he took a 
turn sitting on his knees or squatting 
on the backs of his legs, whichever 
rested him more After that, he took a 
turn sitting with his knees pulled up 
under his chin We went like that foi 
18 nights and 19 days ” 

“At fust,” said Clem, “we thought, 

• The standard minimum dosage for clm- 
ical malaria is 30 grams per day 
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‘Oh, I ord, when is this going to 
end**’ But 'iftei a while we didn’t 
think anything We were just numb ” 

“We weie fed twite a day,” smd 
Cutter “They’d lower the stuff in 
buckets, eich meal wis a scoop of 
stc uiifd rice and ibout four ounces of 
thin soup for each man The J ips had 
c'^moles — a kind of sweet pot ito — 
and they mide oui soup by boiling 
the pt ( lings in w u i 

‘ We h id onlv two thirds of a cup 
of w alt r a day t ich rinally the J ips 
seahd the hatch cntiiely At hist, 
they’d It ft one l)o iid ofl on c ith side 
foi light and iii Now it became 
pitch-black in the hold and so stuffy 
the men panted like winded dogs 

Why did the Japs trea^ the men 
like that^ 1 his w is not a pumshme 1 1, 
oui men wcic nunlv being ti ms- 
poi ted ft om one p u t of ^Iindan lo to 
woik in ^nothti 

C uttei thiew up his hands ‘I \e 
gi\en up trying to liguie out why the ' 
Japs do an\ thing ’ he siid ‘1 w is 
with the M'' lines m China bcloie 
the war and I \e spent five yeais 
w Itching Japs, fighting them and 
being their pnsonci And all 1 ve 
learned is to give up trying to figure 
out whtt makes them do what they 
do ’ 

Clem said “More than half the 
time we were on th it ship, there was 
no reason at all loi us to be theic 
We just lav tied up at a pier I think 
they kept us there because they just 
didn’t give a damn whether we lived 
or died ” 

“They re really so dumb it’s pecu- 
1 ar,’ said C utter “I remember at 
Davao Penal Colony, I was building 
a fence around the chicken y^rd 
There was a chicken there that would 
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break its eggs and eat the shell 
Now, everybody knows a chicken 
does that because it’s not getting 
enough calcium in its diet But when 
a Jap siw the chicken do this, he 
slapped It into a little coop and kept 
It in solitary confinement for three 
days He put a sign on the cage 
explaining th it the chicken was being 
punished for bi caking its eggs None 
of the J ips seemed to think it funny 
Once I saw a gua^-d cut off the tail of 
a carabao lo punish it for stepping on 
a har row ” 

‘Th(re was a strict rule agiinst 
work d( t Ills bunging chow back into 
camp,” Slid Clem We ill sneaked 
stuff of eoui se, but could count on i 
be iting with clubs md nlle buttb 
when we weie caught At Dav lo 
there writ plenty of or inges on the 
tiees but when the J ips caught us 
taking some, thev lined up the whole 
detail in two facing rows and ordere 1 
us lo slug each other Then thev 
1 lughe d like kids at i Mie k< y Mouse 
Of e OUI se we hit soft and tele graphed 
eich punch so the min getting hit 
could roll w ith the blow The Japs 
went up and down the line and if 
thev thought you weren t hitting 
liaie* enough they’d wallop you with 
a club oi poke a bayonet into you 

“Ihey ve rot a li idition of be it 
mgs,’ said Clem 1 heii officers 
would beat then own men right in 
front of us, knock them down iriel 
whack them with the flat of a saber 
The none oins beat the privates 1 In 
thiec-stai privates beat the two-stir 
privates, the two-star private^ be it 
the one-star piivates The one-stu 
private can’t beat anyoody but i 
prisoner or a civilian ” 

Sometime aiound four o’cloejc m 
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the afternoon of September 7, 1944, 
the 19th day aboard the hell ship, 
an American torpedo struck another 
ship m the same convoy A bugler 
blew the alert for general quarters, 
but he got out only two or three 
scared-sounding notes and trailed off, 
windless with fear 

Cutter looked up the hatch and saw 
an automatic nfle stuck through the 
openmg Another Jap dropped a 
grenade down just as the gun opened 
fire The Japs were shooting the 
Americans like rats in a barrel The 
grenade dropped ticking at Cutter’s 
left foot Cutter kicked it under some 
boards, and it went off, putting nine 
fragments into his left leg, four into 
his right leg, and three in each arm 
Then a torpedo hit the prison ship 
*‘When the first explosion came,” 
said Clem, “everything blacked out 
for a minute and when I came to, it 
was so black I thought I was under 
water I didn’t dare breathe Big soft 
things were bumping mto me I 
thought they were sponges Then I 
thought 1 was dead and that this 
must be what it is like to be dead 
You float around in blackness and big 
soft sponges keep bumping you But 
soon I realized they weren’t sponges 
but the bodies of dead Americans 
And I found I wasn’t undei water at 
all, the blackness was because 1 had 
been keeping my eyes closed in fear 
“The ladder was full of guys climb- 
ing over each other and I climbed 
with them and got my head out of 
the hold Then I saw a J ip soldier 
with a 25-caliber machine gun shoot- 
ing everybody coming ou^ Two bul- 
lets hit me,, one on the right side of 
the head and the other just under the 
chin, gouging deep creases and clout- 
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mg me over backward to the bottom 
“My ears were broken and I 
couldn’t hear I was floundering m a 
gruel of broken bones and torn flesh, 
then I was back up on deck again 
The Jap with the machine gun was 
gone, but another Jap was shooting 
at us with a rifle from the super- 
structure, so 1 slid along and got a 
boom between him and me 

“There were dead Americans all 
over The water was filled with the 
bobbmg heads of Japs and Ameri- 
cans I could see the beach about 
three miles off I remember telling 
myself, ‘You’ve got a long swim 
ahead of you,’ so I took off the G- 
string which was all I had on 

“A Jap came crawling by and I 
took hia life preservti in my hands 
and jciked it off him I don’t know 
where I got the strength I couldn’t 
do it now I didn’t have any trouble 
with the Jap, maybe hcT was fiozen 
with fright 

“Then I went over the side When 
I hit the water, I couldn t move my 
right arm because theie wcie two 
pieces of steel from the toipedo in my 
shoulder and one in my uppei arm 
I hadn’t notietd them before ’ 

In the meantime, Scigeant Cutter 
had picked himself up after the blast 
of the grtnade and was making his 
w ly up the iron ladder 

‘ No bo ic s were broken by the 
fiagments, but I was bleeding a lot 
I got about a third of the way up 
when something knocked me to the 
bottom again I got halfway up 
again and then a big rush of watei 
came up from the hold washing me 
onto the deck That water saved my 
life, but It drowned everybody below 
me 
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‘‘There were three feet of v^atcr on 
the dtek and bodies slopping in it 
A Jap came along, and I \\ illoped 
him on the jaw with mv bloody 
hand md he tumbled over back- 
waid I put my loot on his neck and 
yanked olf his life preserver Ihtn I 
noticed the Japs wtre shooting at me 
from the supcistiucture and I pn ssed 
flat undti neath it w hei e they couldn’t 
get at me 

“Ihen I saw Hiirv Meson, a 
fiiend of mine, si inding bv the hatch 
md till owing bo iids over the skU foi 
us to i se as hk piestiveis Duck, 
Hariv,’ I yelhd, ‘they’re shooting at 
you ’’ 

‘ Sucldcnlv the board he w is hold- 
ing fit v> high into the air as a bulk t 
hit him He spun aiound tvxice and 
fell 1 I Hi md gioptd under the w itcr 
foi him but the w it( r was sloshing 
eveiv wnidi vn iv, and it had w ished 
him av\ IV AS lien I got bick under 
the supcistiiK tine I noticed ni> life 
pitstrver had be(i torn by i bulk t 
1 unnv, Init F h dn t noticed the bullet 
hittin«^ me at all 

1 v\( nt down with the ship 1 w is 
afriid to move fioin the superstiuc- 
luie on aceount ot the bullets fhosi 
J ips kept on shooting as il muider 
lust had curied them past fear, and 
I swe ir 1 heard shots in ih it 1 ist 
gurgling little silence before the ship 
slid down, taking us all with it ” 

“I was cle ir of the shin md swim- 
ming hard when it went dov\n,” 
Slid Clem “Iherc wcie little spurts 
of water hitting up all areiund me I 
saw an Ameiican up aheid hanging 
onto i plank 1 he sourts of w ite r 
walked toward him, fast, then sud- 
denly both his arms stiffened and he 
sank out of sight I couldn’t figure 
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out what had happened My mind 
wis like a muscle that had been hit 
and parilvzed Theie were four or 
five Amei leans treading water be- 
yond that, and I headed for them 
The little spin ts of watci headed for 
them, too, and one of the me n threw 
up his arms Then ♦here was a lot of 
thrashing around, md soon the whole 
lot of them disippeaied 

‘ I re ihzc d then w e were lx mg shot 
at and I st ii ted to swim aw ly from 
everybody else, figuring I’d have a 
betUi ehmee it I stayed by mvsilt 
Then I saw a Jap whaleboat about 
lOO yaids iw ly A J ip ofheer v\ is 
stmcling with his salxi in his haul 
Iht whaleboat rnicle foi i group of 
Amt IK ms and the J ip ofiiccr leaned 
ovei the sick and cut viciously at the 
heads III the w iter fheie wcie five 
other whilcboais fiith r away and 
over t ich of them 1 c luglu the glint 
joi sunlight o 1 sabe is 

It look m( twci houis to mikc the 
be irh 1 ihpino gucrrillis lose up out 
ol the gi iss riie (list on* took his 
p lilts oil and g iv e the m to me ! hci e 
w IS still shooting going on ill irounel 
Anejdui toipedfxd ship had Ixen 
lun uj> on the beach Ihe Japs hid 
got oil, spie ad aloii" the be eh, md 
vxeie sheioting Aineiicans is they 
came out ol ll e w uei ” 

“Anne going down v ith the hell 
ship,” Cutter said, “1 came up in the 
middle of a bunch ol Japs Out of 
the m w as holding onto a little dough 
nut life preseiver I gribbed hold of 
it, pushed him off and started swim 
ming to shoie I saw Huiy Meson 
lying on his back on a pi ink Ihiee 
Army ofhceis wcie towing him C^ne 
had been shot in the leg, yei he not 
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only swam but kept hclpinjy push the 
plank Bullets had torn Harry s shoul- 
der and cut an artery Theie was 
nothing to use for a tourniquet and 
no wiy to put it on, so the officers 
kept woiking the pi mk gently toward 
shoie ic^ irdless of the ir own danger 
I swim up to hdp, but by the tune 
T got there Harry was dead We left 
him floating on the pi ink and sepa- 
I ited to ha\e a better chance to m ike 
shore 

‘‘The Jnps on the shene were still 


shooting Americans as they came out 
of the water, so I headed fii down 
the beaeh ind sti>ed m the water 
until altei dark ” 

Both Cutter and Clem snapped 
back to firm he ilth from then orele il 
with the miraculous resiliency of 
youth, ind a U S suhimnne took 
them from Mindanao 21 di>s iftei 
the guerrillas lescued them Of the 
750 Am( ricans on that hell ship only 
83 lie known to hive survived 


Fiom the Lyons Den 

Lxmpis jiom 1 tom id I) ns SvidicaUd Column 


Iiruii’NANT CoiONiT Divid Niven 
t( 11s of in CSC ipcd Polish flier w ho vv is 
se lit to in R \1 base 111 Sc otl ind foi tr nn 
ing Sc VC i il months 1 etc 1 in Ic ivc in T on- 
doii he v\ IS d kc d if lie d Ic lined to spe ik 
1 iighsh Ihe Pole leplied ‘Aye A wee 
bil 

CrvEPAt Patrick J Hurley flew to 
Nt()s( (jvv to in in^c foi Si dm s puticipa- 
tioii m the Ichci in confciencc AlUi dc 
tills wen decided upon Huilev was 
iskcd the pioper wav to gicct Roosevelt 
incl Chiu chill m Lnghsh Jest vv ilk in 
andsiv these words ’he suggested St dm 
me 11101 i/td them and louiid oee ision to 
deliver the gieetmg it a dinner whcic 
Roosevelt and Chin thill were seated be 
fore he arrived Pirting the portieres of 
the baneiuet hill, St dm stir eel it the as- 
st mile d ^uests then Slid Whit the 
hell s gom^ on heie^” 

-c 

hrioRF a dinner at his Montclair, 
N J home for ft How goui inc ts John M 
Nvevei gave his maid specific instiucUons 
in serving the dishes ‘ I want tne fish 
served whole, with t id and ht id he 
said, ‘ and serve it with lemon in mouth ” 


Bit thus sillv lemon in mouth she 
protesle d 1 hat s the w i\ it s done it the 
best dinneis in Eurepe ’ he i emplover 
insisted Ihe 111 iid relict intl) uieed 
She served the fish, complete with tad 
md he id And she e lined i hrnoii in 
her mouth 

FiiidM^rsiiai Sir Bcinaid L Mont 
goinery dot sir t smoke drink swe ir 01 
eat me It When he mv ted c iptiin d 
Genei d von Ihoiiii to dinner me mbeis 
ol the House ol C ommons protested to the 
Prime Miiiist i Chine hill shiu^ged 
Poor von I horn i I too have dined with 
Montj^oinc 1 V * 

WiiFN Dr M ir cel Ste 1 nbci gcr for me 1 
offici il court photogr ipher in Brusst Is, 
photogi iphed Bernard Sh iw, the lee w is 
L200 Shaw pud with 20 checks eieh 
lor JLio Asl ed wh) he m ide pavment in 
such an odd inannei Shiw (\plamid 
* I underst md th it the price fur 1 iv luto 
graph is Py giving vou 20 e hecks 
both of us will piolit \ou cm sell the 
JLio checks lor £2-) Vna the purehiseis, 
of course will w int to keep the luto- 
gtaphs and won t casn the chec’ s 
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Condensed from Ihe New York Sun 
Bob Dams 

Author of People People Everywhere etc , ind for many years columnist on 

Ihe New York Sun 


lltcaubc of itb timeliness iiid at the 
suggestion of a nuinbci of readers this 
article is icpiiiited from the October, 
M9, Readei s Digest 

-I- + + 

SCIENCE,” said the 
/'v 11 sui£>eon, “is not tlic 

list word in s'lving lives 
Any doctor who suv(d at the fiont 
knows ihit 

‘111 cfive voii one instinct,” the 
surgeon went on ‘ Vmong the wounded 
at a temporary liospitil behind tlie 
lines of Ch lU lu Thiciiv, in iqi8, 
was an Iiishni in from low i A bulk t 
had entered his iioht side, b u k ol the 
collarbone, pissed through his lung, 
diaphragm, g dl bladder and livei 
There were 13 pci lor itions in his in- 
testines, si\ ot them double punc 
turcs ” 

Was he cons<^ious^” I asked 
‘ Thoioughlv, and in a communi- 
cative mood Dm ing the c \ unin ition 
and while we were prcpaiir g to oper- 
ate, he said, in a \ oice hear d by e\ c r v 
consc lous m m in the hospit il TTl be 
all right, Doc Dontworrv iboutmc ’ 
‘ \\t idministered ether, opened 
the stomach, sew^ed up the pertoi i- 
tions ind did whatever else was 
nceessary It was astounding that he 
survived But VMth sui prising vitality 
he came out of the ethei innounc ing 
that he wis ‘all right ’ Close bv were 


a dozen other teriildy wounded men 
One ol them sat bolt upiight, looked 
at the Iowa privite and bioke into 
laughter Tf tliat guy can pull through, 
so c in 1,’ said he 

“Fioin that day until a week later, 
when 1 vv is called to another section 
the pa tic nt’s sole s ilutation was ‘I 11 
be dl light. Doc Don t worry about 
me ’ He bc'^ame the man who would 
not die ind in the very soul of those 
about him he imidinted a deter in 
nation to live He h id seveial li|)sc , 
Jiigh temper atiire ind pulse, with 
distressing symptoms, but not once, 
even in his frequent deliriums, v\ as he 
sh ikeii 111 the belie 1 that he would le 
cover 

“He formed a messenger service 
among the nurses ‘\ou tell that bud 
over there with a busted conk,’ s id 
he, ‘that I’ve got fioin 13 tc 20 holes 
inside ol me and th it I’ll be back it 
the front again Siy tc that fellow 
who thinks he is goin to be par il) 
that this war amt >et star u cl, and 
tell him to get back on his pins as soon 
as he can ’ lo an olhcer wnose right 
side had been shot awayh^ siid So 
long as your hexit is still there you 
should bother A young feder like you 
can stand a lot of hud It ck and still 
have the best ol it When I get b'^cl 
I m gonna tell m\ buddies th it i 
month ill the hospit il is a furlough ’ 
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THE MAN WHO WOUI DN T DIE 


locul itcd e\ Cl y man 
Dut of the 12 more 
d, four died, the 
hid so thoioiuhly 
influence that they 
i Doctois and muses 
wer that cmimted 
n, cryincf out so that 
‘1 m all nc,ht ’ — 
of ihc sui cft ons who 
he optimist was dis- 
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charged He told me that every other 
min in the wild believed that he 
had been led from the grave by the 
Iowan 

“ 1 hat soldier tiught me that a pa- 
tient discouiaqed is on the down- 
grade, and that medicine without 
hope IS hopeless Among the souve- 
nirs I brought bick fiom the war w is 
a letter, wi itten at the front bv a sol- 
dier who had rejoined his regiment I 
quote It in full 

“ ‘Pm all right. Doc Don’t worry 
about me ’ ” 


Rf prints of this arti le will be supplied upon 
reqiust without chart^e to military hospitals 
Address Reprint Editor^ Ihe Reader* s Dige^t^ 
Plea^antmlle^ N T 
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The Pun Is the Loivcst Form of Humor — 

When low Don't Ihink of It 1 irst 

— Osenr T.evant 

Win N playwright Ceorge Kaufman’s daughter told him that a friend 
of hers at Vassal had eloped, he rcmaikcd, ‘ \h' She put the ht art before 

the com sc — Beonett Cerf Try and St p Me (Simcn & Schuster) 


Marines have placed this sign on Kwajalein Atoll “HOTEL 
A1 OLL — No Eeer Atoll — No Women Atoll — Nuthiii Atoll ” 

— Sgt Bill Allen quoted by Sydnc> ) Hairu m Cliicago Datly Neus 

When John Hay was Secretary of Stale, he conferred with a Chinese 
minister named Wu “I talked and talked until the Minister was hazv 
reported Hay, “and the Minister talked and talked until I was woo7\ ’ 


In the Viking Press office, Marshall Best looked out at a near-hum- 
cane and remarked, “It’s raining cats and dogs ” 

“Don’t I know it,” agreed the unquench ible Ben Huebsch “I just 
stepped into a poodle ” — Bmnett Cert m The Saturdiv Re ew ofLu rature 



Life inLlicse United States 


★ i nr chief concern of the conductor on 
i ciowdcd tidin from tlic South was tor 
crvicc men and their families One 
motlui with a bibc m 'iims ind a five 
\eai old, lecciscd his spcciil -ittention 
He trotted back ind forth with the bibs s 
bottl( ind asked i soldier to imusc the 
hil)\ while the mother and little t,iil had 
dinner On then retain he stood in the 
lisle with his h ind on the little qiil s he id 
ind comm ind» d enii itte ntion 

I oiks this little I id\ h is to t,e t up it 
d iwn tomorrow ter meet her serlelie r d idtl\ 
We want her tej hi\e l)ii.,ht e\e s lor Inn 
don t we^ ’ Nert i niekei Nerw I don t 
want in> loud tilkmi, or noise or 1 in^h 
in *3 in Ik re tom ht If sou w int to t ilk 
into mother eoieh ’ 

He turned out ill lit,hts except one at 
e ithe t end of the < ir, s iid, ‘ Good night, 
all ind left 

If th It S(»lchei w isn t met bv i stars 
c\ed d iUL,*it r next rnornint, it w isn t 
the lanlt eif i \ e \ hum in conductor oi a 
CoeijK r Ki\e buneh ol p issc nw,< rs 

— ( 1 j iciii N S i I nr 

> I Tii usuill> ehceiful moitician in a 
sm I'l Ore in town w is lool ng so hie 
the triditionil coiue])tie)n of in und i 
taker th it a friend isked whit w i tiic 
nutter Ihe tiouble w is confided the 
mortician he ]ust couldn t hguic ihcid 
an\ more I used to be iblc to pick up 
the. weekly pa})ti ind count on likelv 
buxine ss Now 1 c m t count on ans thing 
One week I ic id th it Horace Brown is 
scriouslv ill — the next, he s reported up 
md around igun is sjir) as ever Not” 
he histened to idd, that I regret a per 
son s i« overv But ever \ thing s so blame 
uncertain \rd do \ou know what I lay it 
to — these sulfa drugs 

— Katulpln D Silven 


★ Approaching Pella, Iowa — an enter 
prising communit> founded by Dutch im 
migi ants m the middh of the last ce ntin \ 
— I pissed a luge firmhouse with i 
sh id\ a\enue le admg to it Over the g ite 
were these Dutch words WIF II \D 
HFl ( FD\CHI? 

I ate r I isked w h it the sign me int and 
was told that the prosperous farm be 
longed to a Dutch immigrant who hid 
arrived penniless in the United St ites He 
started is i farmhand md Amc i ica h id 
so exet ( d( d his hope s is 1 1 ind of opnor 
tunitv tint he could think of no moie 
suit ible n line for his firm thin WHO 
( OLLD HUE IHOUC HI II? 

— Cl I s \ II I s 1 

Fiir hir issed fithci of seven smill 
children w is sorting i ition bools in 
-*sc lie h of a shoe st imp 1 in illy he lound 
one m i book just issued to his three 
wee ks old infant Wilh im the oldest son 
who hid been witching cxcliirncd 
C ec* ^ oil VC got a r itiori book for the 
babv ahfdt i' 

Of fouise ’ his fuller in wered 

‘C )sh Wilhiin commented ‘^ou 
and Mom would do anyiliinv lor i i iti in 
bekik, wouldn t you? — josimC Suvir 

Driv i\r through the mountains of! e n 
nessee, v\c stopped to isk m elder ly inin 
the w IV to C offee Hill Scliool 

Well miss,” said the n iiive, “vou go 
down here until you come to Hingin’ 
Rock and then — you know where tint 
IS, donte h i? ’ 

‘No ’ replied my friend, ‘I don’t be 
lievc I do ” 

Well thit’s where vou turn off arid 
go on two miles until vou git to lumbiin 
Cre^k You know where that is, dontcha'* * 

‘ No, I don t ” 



HIE IN 'IlILSE UNiri D SIAIES 


“I m soirv, miss,” s ud the nati\( sli ik 
ing his head regrctfull> 1 don I ihink 
you know enough lor mt to U U \ou ii v 

thing** — H t VI LI ^ S mil 

k Oni winter my fuhtr astonished the 
family bv bu\ ing i tu 1 ( t foi a i icb < »1 
d me e s at Odd 1 cllow s H ill 

‘But whv on ciitli^ m> mother de 
minded You know \oull nc\ti go * 

I know*’ agreed I ithcr imi irilv 
But its nioie lun ti stiv home from 
sorndhiri^ than just to stiy home ' 

\S r VRL 11 111 0-»K 

Noi I 'Nr \e o I w is insited b\ i well 
noN n surgeon to w ileh i complex ojx i 
?atiun hi w IS ihout to per lor m \s he 
vent thiough the liboiious piejiii idem 
for lli( ojHi itiein — se rubbing loi the d 
lotted time ind be in^ helped into e ip 
geiwn ncl lubbei glenes — he seemed 
tonhde nt but a little tense 
Vlset^ 1 iskeel 

Mmeist hercplieel iiid slopped ind 
beiwecl lus held lor a moment Ihen 
( ilm inel lelixed he led the v\ i\ to the 
emet i in^ leiom Duiin^ the ojie r itiem his 
h inds lie \er 1 ilteie d 

Mteiw ud I said to him I w is sur 
prised It \oui prising be leu < sou sieiit 
in I thought i surge e)i relied sol Is on 
iiisossn ibiliis * 

He nsweicd, “\ surgeon is only liu- 
ni in He e m t ssoik mu lele s bs hiinse If 
1 in e 1 1 1 iin tli it scie nc e e oul In t h is e ul- 
s meed is fat is t Ins were it not for 
some thing stremger th m me re m in \e)u 
see *’ he eonelude d 1 fe e 1 so close to C e J 
when J am operitmg ihit 1 don’t I* now 
wheie m\ skill leives oil and IIis bew,ins ” 

I* I NNCni I RIS 

From Lansing, Michigan, J placed a 
long dist ince c ill one mid mg it is a sur 
prise foi my mother dow n m Mississij pi 
As I he Id the line I he ird this conversa 
lion be tssecn my operator and the one in 
the home town 


< 5 ? 

l)pi Yes m there s a telephone 
at Ml/ > I C ool s but I m not gonna 
wake ei up it this tunc eil night ” 

Michigan But eipei itoi U'ls is m im- 
pewtiiit e ill Its long di t inee from 
I ansi Miehigin * 

\fississif)/n Yesm I 1 noss Its eild 
Sam up in Miehig in c illing his m imm i 
Well I m not gonna w il e Mi/ M C ool 
up You le 11 S irn to c ill his m iinma in 
the rnenni i’ when she s dw ikr * 

— s I B Met < 1 

★ Fhf railioad platfoim of a western eily 
w IS e row el d with msvlv umlornud re 
cr lilts md then 1 lends ind reliti\es 
wishing them lirewell Evcr\ \oung seil 
diei see me el to hue some erne to see him 
eill exeept one i diik h indsome bo\ 
who sUkxI lorlornly iloi < ind ilie id\ 
looke d home sk k Just is the ti iin st iried 
to iiene in iriraetue girl lushed Un 
ward ind ki sed him 1 lit ud her s i\ to 
him in i low voice' Wlitn m\ biothd 
left list \e u I didn’t gtl to see him olf 
Hew i killed thiee wt( ks igo ( ood l)\c, 
ind t tl e c lit of yourself 

— 1 \ I 1 \ \\ II M R Jr 

A To criTBPvrr Uncle Diidlev s 7t)th 
biilhdix 111 i\ 1 ilion enlhusi ist tiller e cl to 
t\ke him lor i pi me ride o\ti the little 
West Virginia town wheie he d spent ill 
his lilc 

Until Dudlcv icce pted the ofTei 
Back em the ground iltei circling over 
the town 2o minutes his fritnd asked, 
Were you st ircd Uncle ^^udlcv'' * 

‘ No o o, * w IS the hesitint answer 
‘ But I never did put my full v\ci^ht 
dov\n ” — RvlphP n II m 

1^ One painx summer my neighbor Clar 
cnee v\ds having dillieulty plowing i 
fie Id on his Okl ilitima f u ni J inall> his 
tl ict 31 became st) dt epl) mired th it C 1 ii 
ente h id to go back to tl v, bain foi fence 
peists I chun and spide A passer bv, 
seeing him struggling to extricate the 
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THE reader’s DiC EST 


heavy tractor, called out, “\ou having a 
little trouble, Cl ircncc^ ’ 

‘ No No trouble at all,” Clarence 
checi fully replied ‘ What I call trouble 
IS somethin’ I cam t fix ” — Gu\ Harp 

' The New York bookstore, undcr- 
stafTcd because of the wai, was ciowded 
w ith customers \v aiting for attc ntion The 
telephone rang in the mail oidci depart- 
ment and a yoicc asked loi certain books 
‘Just a moment, the clerk said and re 
turned with the news that all wcie in 
st()( k “That 11 be $8 50 c o d low hat 
name and address shall we send thcni^” 
Never mind sending them ’ said the 
\ Dice on the U lephone Just bring them 
to the front of the btore — Tm m tlie pub- 
lic tek phone booth there ” — E ll Niehaus 

^ A \ouNG lieutf nant with a very young 
wife came out of the San Diego station 
Thev approaeh( d a ta\i seeming uncer 
tain wh It to do m unfimihar surround 
mgs Do > ou know of a ni( e quiet pi ice 
wliere we could have a good dinner^ the 
ofiicti asked the genial looking gray«* 
haired taxi driver ‘ \\c re hcic just for a 
few hours ” 

“Sure ” said the taxi diiver “Horae ^ 
The missus will have it reads prctt> soon, 
and she s the best cook 1 kno \ My place 


IS kind of quiet, now that the boys are in 
tht Army ” 

The officer looked at his wife She 
nodded and smiled “Come, let’s go,” she 
said And off they drove 

— Ieanni M Sbrreil 

“Cousin Bob ” as he was affectionately 
known to everyoic in the litlk Missouri 
town, had just passed his 70th year 
“But, Cousin Bob,” asked a neighbor 
commiseratingly, “don’t you hate to get 
old?” 

“Hell no*” snapped Cousin Bob “If 
I weren t old I d be dead •” 

— Mrs Mu ton A \ rfflano 

The Reader^s Digest imite^ contrihu 
tions to Xifc in 1 hesc Si alt s” 

For each anecdote published in tins de- 
partment I he Rcade s Digest will pay 
$200 Contributions must be true rev < I itory 
or humoioiis unpublished human mteiest 
incidents from your own exptiiencc or 
observation Maximum length 300 words 
but the shorter the better Contributions 
must be t>pewritten and cannot be ac 
knowlcdged or returned All publishe.d 
anecdotes become the property of The 
Readers Digest Association, Inc \ddress 
Life in These United States Ecitor, The 
Reader s Digest, Pleasantville, N Y 


The Voice of Experience 

I N 1936 when Simon Bolivar Buckner, now lieutenant general com- 
manding our forces in Alaska, was attending a refresher course for 
colonels, a young instructor remarked that Regimental Headquarters 
should prepare the programs for company training, because inexperi- 
enced captains might make errors if they did their own 

Up rose Buckner and ended all argument by saying “Uncle Zeke was 
known in my Kentucky home town for his wisdom One day a young 
friend asked him, ‘Uncle Zeke, how come you’re so wise?’ 

‘ ‘Because I’ve got good judgment,’ the old man replied ‘Good judg- 
ment comes from experience, and experience — well, that comes from 

poor judgment *’ ” — Contributed by Brigadier General John W Lang 



JaKing the Hush-Hush Out of Hernia, 


By Paul 

Thousands of people have it, hut 
know that it can be easily and 
simply cured by surgery 

A iriend of mine, a professional 
man in his cai ly 50 s who had 
^ never Ixtn seriously sick a 
d'^y in his life, w'ls taken with a spell 
ol toucfhmg one morning Shoiilv 
afttiw ud he e\p<iicnced a pun in 
his giom It grew worse and he be- 
came nauseated md felt a lump it 
the site ol the p uii He hurried to his 
doctoi, and learned that he had a 
hci 111 i 

Ol couise, im fiiend knew the 
woul, but he h idn’t the faintest ide i 
how seiious a henna might be or 
how ei ively it might affect the lest ol 
his life He’d seen quack ads ibout 
painhss lujituie cures and tiussc'i 
But he d always thought th it only 
those who did hci\y manual labor 
developed hernias He hadn t the fog- 
giest notion of will a heinia leallv 
wis, why he’d developed it, 01 
whi thcr there re illy was a cuie foi it 
In his Ignorance, my fiiend w is 
tyjne il of most of the 6,000,000 01 so 
Americans who have ruptuics J he 
subject seems to have been gcnci illy 
considered unmentionable Foi ex- 
ample, only one article on herm i is 
listed in general magazines aming 
the p ist five years 

Ihis taboo is almost ccitainly due 


de him] 

to the fact that the vast majority ot 
ruptuies occur in the groin, dose to 
the sex oigans Thus the disease has 
remained in the shadow land of piud 
ery, with the result that its treatme nt 
has too often been a he. Id for chcip 
advertising and quicktiy 

Ihe 01 dinar y luptuie is siinplv a 
bulging of i loop of intc sime thioiigh 
the nuiscles in the lower part of the 
abdcmmil wall, m the giuin whcic 
the ibdoinen joins the thigh Such 
ruptures ire called indinct ingiiin il 
heini is — mdirett bcc luse they bu^^e 
slantwise through the u ill of the it) 
doincn, inguinal btciuse that s the 
me died word for the groin Ih 
bulging may remain slight foi a lo»ig 
time, but It tends to get worse, fiii dlv 
the loop of intestine m ly dese end inic 
the sciotum — the pouch that hold® 
the m de sex glands 

Cericr il belief to the contrary, these 
hernias arc not prim'll dy due to 
strains or injuries, the ultim'’te ciusp 
goes back to infancy \t about the 
time of birth, the testicles, which dm 
ing a l)0\ baby’s development le 
mam inside his abdomen, begin to 
migiate downward Ihcy push the 
abdominal lining ahead of them 
forming a sac This sae pushes dow n 
between the abdominal muscles, le iv 
mg a passageway, and finally sj)Iit2 
open to peimit egiess of the testicles 
into the bcrotum 
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In the majority of youncfstcrs, 
shoitly after thcy’ie born, the sac — 
now looking like an open sleeve — 
dost s at both ends and withers away 
aftei the sex glands have passed 
through It to then noimal destina- 
tion But in a cei t im number the sac 
jreisists, it m i> leniam foi life This is 
the weak spot This is the site of the 
future hernia 

Any slip, sudden strain, violent 
cough or sneeze iny lifting oi push- 
ing or pulling, may bring on the i up- 
ture by pushing a loop ol intestine 
into the sac Piessuie inside the ab- 
domen tends to push the loop farther 
and fiither down inside tin sac, so 
th It the wcik spot in the w ill of the 
ibdomen Incomes wider Ihe sac 
lets like a wedge, str lining ind weak- 
ening the abdomin il muse ks which 
m ly thin out mueh like a worn-out 
hammock 

J he hernia may even become 
c liokcd by the pinching action of the 
mut>cl s on die inner opening of the 
s le 1 hen the natural passage of the 
intestinal contents is obsti uc ted W oi se 
still the blood circul ition m iv be cut 
oil That sinistci event is c ilJed sti in- 
gul ition and then’s the tir le for the 
ambulance to run the trallic lights, 
foi gangrene mav begin within five 
or SIX houis Without operation the 
dt ith rate from a stiangul ited heinia 
ne 11 s I oo percent 

It is far from true that hernia is 
largely a discise of workers m he ivy 
industry Naturally it s likely to ap- 
pear earlier m a steel puddler than in 
a clergyman, but even white collar 
worl rs, if they have that inborn and 
unsuspected sac, may sooner or later 
develop it 

An inguinal hernia raiely strikes 


April 

like a bolt from the blue, it’s a slowly 
piogressive disease that may smolder 
for years before it begins to distr ess its 
victim Di J J Moorhead, New 
'Vork City surgeon, reports that a very 
large number of men have inguinal 
hernias without suspecting th( ii ex- 
istence lor months oi veais Yet even 
in this under ground state most e iscs 
can be spotted by competent physi- 
cians The pombi^ ty of hernia is one of 
the major reasons for a regular midiud 
chtilup 

Women may suffer hernias, tliough 
much moie rarely than mtn md 
these too arc likely to be disibling 
and to end m dangerous stringuli- 
tion Hdiiias in women are due to 
a weikness at the point where the 
large blood vessels piss from the 
abdomen into the thigh lhc\ too 
can be dtteeted ciily by a physic il 
examin ition 

Ihe m ijoiity of ruptuic victims 
simplv dr ig out then li\ es in gn iw mg 
distress md woiiy Thit lump m 
their gioins ona it appears^ telk them 
that a vit il p irt of tlu ii insides is not 
whtic It should be Their distress is 
mcntil too theyie afiaid to pull 
push lilt, strun or even snetze 

Millions of rupture viclims tiy to 
control thei dangerous and distress- 
ing delect by trusses In the earlier 
stages of a hernia it is usually possible 
to reduce it, to push back teinpor nih 
the loop of intestine out of its sac into 
the abdomen 7 hen it can — some 
times — be successfully held b ick b\ 
a truss But trusses never cuie t 
hernia , they merely appease it 

Trusses themselves cause am oy 
ance that is especially severe in '»uin 
mer Moreover, the constant pressure 
of a truss weakens the muscles so th il 
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pcimanent cure of the hernia is fi-r 
more difficult if opeiation becomes 
dcspeiatcly necessary, later, and it’s 
common for surgeons to find that the 
hunia has slipped by the tiuss though 
the patient believes it’s controlled 
1 ir from curino^ a lupture, a liuss 
may contribute to brincfing on the 
diiic^eious sti insulation 

We would lu\c it least j 10000 
more able h^htincf men today, but 
foi heinia And it is estimated that 
the luptuied men in industry suffer, 
on the a\ ei ac;c a 2 f) per cent low ei ing 
of then woikini? c ipacity J here is 
no w IV io pi Cl rnt an mtyuin il luinia 
but It IS one of the most hi<^hl\ du- 
ll)!- ol all the Ineakdowiis of the 
hum in l)odv 

111 thf pist 2') v< us the 11st m the 
pcimuient euie 1 it( his been is- 
tounclinq In tlie e u Iv i cjoo s pe 1 Iiaps 
30 jieieent of hcinias came b ck 
despite oper itions but lujituied peo- 
ple now h ive elosi to 93 chaiicr s out 
of 100 of peimine,nt euie in those 
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many hospitals where the surgical 
staffs have special skill ind wide 
expeiience 

Hernia is a simple mechanical 
breakdown of the human machine, 
and easy to get at Wh it the opera- 
tion boils down to is this The surgeon 
finds the offending hernial sac, ties 
It oft at Its internal opening and re- 
moves t, then, bv a veiy c ireful 
over 1 ipping of abdominal museles 
and tendo is, he strengthens the weak- 
ened wall of the abdomen 

Given skilled surgery, the risk of 
the operation is extremely low In 
m inv modern clinics the patient can 
sit up the first dav after wird, and 
start w liking around the second 
lodav, with local anesthesia, even 
old people and those sufleimg from 
he lit disease are no longer denied 
the surgical ciue of then hcrniis 
The opei ation is so successful that the 
U S Aimv now iccepts lornuily 
luptuied draftees when they ve l)ccn 
cuied by good suigery 


Court Gestures 

Ttjdci Kenes iw Mountain I andis once sentenced an old offender to five 
irs in prison 

But, \oiir Honor, ’ the felon protested, “I’ll be dead long before that* 
I 111 i sick in in — 1 can t do five ye ars * ’ 

Landis glau cl it him on can try r m’t you*’ * — j scf S Cl cvilur m Coronet 

In Deadwood, S D , Mike Turning Bt ir, a Sioux Indian, w i charged with 
stealing 20 head of horses 

C uilty or not guiltv”’ queued the court 

‘Iwcntyonc,’ Mike proadfi rcphcc — C ninl lit H > I cwi \ I incoln 

Tiil wom\n Cillcd to the staid was handsome but no longer >oung The 
judge gillintly instructed, ‘Let the witness state her age, after which she 

ni he S\/Orn ” — Joe lUrrmtion in B > t n i U 



To the man who rebuilt the Pacific Fleet* 
morale is the best offensive 

NIMITZ 
and His Admirals 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Fletcher Pratt 

I iEUTENANT L\ Marr was Called 
from a late Sunday bath for 
^ immediate conference at the 
Navy Department, no hint as to sub- 
ject There were Marines at the door 
that gray December Sunday of 1941, Nimitz of Bunav, which in spite of its 
and I a Man learned that the news name was the office charged with 
W'ls war Already a desultory conver- handhng personnel, would presum- 
sition was going on among Secretary ably know that, and he was ilso hen 
Knox, Assistant Secretary Forrestal, apparent to the command of the 
Admiial Sink and Pear Admiral Pacific Heet 

Nimitz of the Bureau of Navigation ^ A fleet commander in any navy 
All appeared hampered by lack of must be removed when he is once 
infoi matron bout what was happen- knocked out Confidence has been 
mg out at Honolulu (where the ma- lost In those blaek houis wlun the 
ehine guns were still hammeiing) last bombs were still falling 011 Pearl 
When the discussion came down to a Harbor it was not evident from \\ ash- 
specific point it wa<* usually Nimitz’s mgton how much dainige had been 
suggestion that \ >8 adopted done, but it was evident that under 

He was only one of the bureau Admiral Husband E Kimrncl we no 
chiefs (there are seven) and a rather longer possessed an offensive navy 
junior admiial But the keynote of Automatically the second name on 
their gathering was the list was brought up The name 

was that of Chester W Nimitz Ad 



Tletcher Pratt served in the War Li 
braiy Service during World War I, and 
then became a free lance writf r specializing 
in military affairs He is a member of the 
U S Naval Institute and the author of 
several books on sea power and the history 
of our navy Ins latest book, published last 
year l rhe Navy s War Mr Piatt recently 
rt turned from Pearl Harbor, vhere he inter- 
viewed Admiral Nimitz and other ofiicers 


miral Kimmel was his fric id ind he 
did not wish to compete But in wai 
no officei has any right to regard per 
sonal fetlmgs When Nimitz w is noti 
fled that he would take over the Pa 
cific Heet, he had hardly slept at jill 
for several days, and had eaten next 
to nothing Just before he stepped on 
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the train that was to take him to S-in 
r rancisco a surgeon beckoned I leu 
tenant La Marr aside and told him 
he was to be head keeper — to see 
that the Admiral got some sleep and 
food during the trip 

That trip was mide undci circum 
^stances out of a picaresque novel The 
Admiral and Lieutenant shared a 
stiteroom, Nimit/ was “Mr Wam- 
wiight,” with msliuctions to recog- 
m/e no one ind m lact he did freeze 
his f let up when an old acqu untanee 
hailed him It sc< med a wise piecau- 
tion \Vhom could we liusP A fieightcr 
had hitn toipeeloeel between San 
Iiancisco and Peail Harbor and 
PTA s were going down all over what 
had b( come a sea of my t< ly 

I \ Mur Ind been with his chief 
for ovei a year bni on th it liip found 
a rsiimitz he hid n<\ti met before 
Around Washington the \dmir il w is 
known as one who de minded olhcid 
form and atte ntion to de tail Now he 
became sucldi nlv hiimm, laughed, 
told jokes The first lull report of th^. 
Pearl Harbor dinnge was in la 
Marrs brief case and La Marr had 
been instructed to keep it from 
Nirnitz as long as possible With his 
mind on this the Licutemnt was a 
rotten pupil, before thev reached ( hi- 
cigo Nimitz told him he would 
never be a cribbige player and 
switched to a whole senes of new 
varieties of solitaire, constructed by 
himself to illustrate the mathematics 
of permutation 1 he I leutenant won- 
dered who was soothing whom 
During a wait between trams at 
Chicago, la Marr let slip a remark 
about that complete Pearl Harbor 
damagr* report Irom this point on 
the Admiral took command and set 
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up a routine which began as the 
Santa Fe train pulled out Nimitz 
would have a couple of stiff cocktails, 
a big dinner, then compose himseif 
for the evening with a see non of the 
report, clucking gently as he leid 
murmuring from time to time, ‘ It 
could have happened lo anyone ’ 

At the coast I a M nr turned b uk 
The Admiral went on by plane to 
Pearl Haiboi Ihose who siw his 
meeting with Kiminil dtseril)ed the 
latter is trying lo dr iw him (owaid 
the building, while Nimitz hung 
back, looking md looking and look- 
ing at the wiev ks along the shori 
\\hen the men of Ptarl Harbor 
filed into the confcicnct room on Dc 
cember 31 to meet then new chief 
they brought with them not only the 
blael depression of that dis ister but 
the knowledge that they hid joined 
the wrong tf im It seemed altogether 
likely that Kimmt 1 w is going back to 
face a court martial that the Nimitz 
team was due to move in But Admii il 
Nimitz told them that he wanted the 
Pacific ricc< staff to stay and woik 
with him, without change 

That moment has been described 
as the true crisis of Pearl Harbor, the 
victory following the defeat which 
made all the rest possible It was also 
tlie first of daily conferences with all 
the ranking officers at Pearl Harbor 
present and the Admiral in tlic ch iir 
These gatherings were not all 
swettntss and light, especially in the 
beginning when the news was uni 
versally bad 1 he air officers, who led 
the only cfiective striking force the 
Navy then possessed, were resentful 
over the first piece of news that had 
met Nimitz on his arrival — that the 
carriei task foice for the relief of 
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Wake had been recalled because a 
Jap fleet had appeared off the island 
On the other hand the ‘‘battleship 
admirals” felt thrown into the back- 
ground by the air forces They were 
honestly convinced that sending 
cruiser-carrier forces into waters 
where they could encounter enemy 
battleships might result in a disaster 
that would lose us the war 

This strategic question was settled 
at Coral Sea in May 1942, when our 
earners were trapped against Aus- 
tralia by the Japanese fleet rounding 
the Solomons, and the Jap battleships 
fled fiom the contest but the impor- 
tant point here is Niniitz’s solution of 
the personal question Early in these 
discussions the violence ol the argu- 
ment reminded him of a story He 
told It, and was rewarded by seeing 
fices I el IX into laughter and the con- 
versation, when It was lesumed, go 
foiwaid on the basis of an effort to 
find common ground Niinitz devel- 
ojxd the siorv-telling technique out 
of ine\ client memory and a literary 
skill whi( li peimits him to fuibish up 
miny an item dredged from in old 
volume to fit a new case 

The preparations foi the Saipan 
operation of 19 4-1, for example, pro- 
duced a few verbal hreworks between 
Army and Navy commanders “This 
all reminds me,” said Niinitz, ‘of the 
fiist amphibian opeiations — con- 
ducted by Noah When they were 
unloading fiom the Ark he saw a pair 
of Cats come out followed by six kit- 
tens ‘W^hat’s this*” he asked ‘Ha, 
ha,’ said the tabby cat, ‘and all the 
time you thought we were fighting ’ ” 
(When the submarine Darter asked 
permiasion to cruise outside her as- 
signed area into another where she 
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thought she might find more “meat,” 
Nimitz dictated a reply “Yes, my 
darling Darter, shoot your fish at the 
Japanese, but duck their patrols like 
you orter ” The staff thought it too 
undignified to send ) 

Nimitz desired above all to famil- 
iarize himself with the thought pat- 
terns of the men around him A Navy 
custom requires the commander of a 
ship or group to call on thr ranking 
admiral when he enters harbor It 
was generally assumed that the cus- 
tom would be discaided on the com- 
ing of war, along with such matters 
as wearing dress swords Instead 
Nimitz made the call obligatory The 
visitor would be introduced 'ind asked 
to sit down Then he would immedi- 
ately be faced with embarrassing 
questions The Admirad was inter- 
ested, however, less in the answers 
than in the way in which they were 
made He was looking for men who 
^are at their best in meeting a particu- 
lai type of difficulty This is one of the 
leisons behind a striking feature of 
the P'lcific war — the frequent cl anges 
of command It is the Nimitz method 
of picking a commander according to 
the t isk to be performed 

Seme times Nimitz confei^ with the 
Comininder in Chief of the U S 
Fleet, \dmiril King, on the Pacific 
Coast, both men flying to the meeting 
place Such journeys are the only oc- 
casion when Nimitz takes to the air 
He came up through the submarine 
service himself, does not particularly 
enjoy flying, and always returns ex- 
hausted from these trips 

At one of the earliest of these con- 
ferences, the Marshall-Gilbert raids 
at the end of January 1942 were de- 
cided upon, as a practical experiment 
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to shed light on the then debatable 
question of whether cruiser-carrier 
forces could take care of themselves 
on a long-range oceanic move It is 
significant that the commander 
chosen was Halsey — Nimitz had al- 
ready marked him as a fighting 
leader who would slug on through if 
faced by unexpected odds 

When It was decided to go into the 
Solomons in the summer of 1942, 
Nimitz asked that Vice Admiral Rob- 
ert L Ghormley head the operation 
That big, bald, alternately smiling 
and sulphuious officer is one of the 
most intelligent men ever to weir the 
blue and gold, and a strategist of a 
high order Moreover, he hid made a 
special «5tudy of the geogiaphy and 
oeeanography of the Solomons area 

So Ghoi inley took command of our 
first offensive And on its second 
night, off S ivo Island, Jap torpedo- 
caineib sank four heavy eruistis and 
crippled a fifth, the whole heart of 
the expedition 

On the morning the landings were 
to be made m the Solomons, Admiral 
Nimitz stcpjxd outside the door of 
his office to his pistol range and, as 
wis his custom, woiked ofi the nerv- 
ous tension by banging away at the 
target The first, good nf'ws was 
brought to him there he knocked off 
and went back to work When the 
story of Savo Island 1 cached him, the 
Admiral stayed on the range for a 
long time, his faee set, pouring bullets 
into the target as rapidly as he could 
shoot before going indoors to dictate 
new orders 

One of them obviously would ha^ e 
to be for the relief of Ghormlev He 
had been nearly 700 miles from the 
scene of the disaster and could hardly 
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be held directly responsible for it, but 
the thing had happened under his 
command and the moral effect would 
be somewhat the same as m the case 
of Kimmel and Pearl Harbor More- 
over the campaign m the Solomons 
had suddenly become a question of 
stiaight dogged defense against su- 
perior forces There was only one log- 
ical commander foi the job — Halsey 

Halsey was ill, and when he re 
covered he had to familiarize himself 
with the problem, so it was mid-Oc- 
tober before he was fully in control 
The two and-a half month interval 
was piohably the blackest period of 
the war for Admiral Nimitz the sec- 
ond crisis he h id had to meet, with 
the Marines b ih ly clinging to Gua- 
dalcanal, the N ivy under fire foi 
concealing losses, and some of the 
command and stafi appointments in 
doubt 

No one noticed any change in the 
Admir iPs ouiw 11 d deme inor If any- 
thing he bee mic moic human, more 
considerate of his suboidinates Ad- 
mir il Ghor mley was brought in lO be- 
come he ad of the uth Naval District 
(Honolulu) wheic his good strategic 
bi iin would be av iilalile at hcad- 
qu^rtei Plans normally have to be 
made about eight months before the 
guns begin to shoot 1 1 takes that long 
to assemble the supplies, “fleet in’’ 
the ships, ceynduet the rehearsals By 
January 19 1-3, it was evident that the 
Japs had given up GuadUcmal for 
de ad At home Forrestal’s shipbuild- 
ing program wis a success, the me- 
chanical means for developing an 
Ame T lean offensive sti ategy were rea- 
sonably well assuied But what line 
was It to take^ 

The classical doctrine of American 
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stratee^y was foi a cential Pacific of- 
fensive which offered a prospect of 
bringing the major J'lpancse fleet to 
battle Nimitz plumped for going up 
the line of the Solomons, with the 
long, costly campaign of beachheads, 
air battles by day, and destroyer 
fights b\ night There is not the 
slightest doubt tint he made the cor- 
lect decision Oiii forces then hid 
neither the nuiiKiicil superiority noi 
the training adequUe to conduct a 
sustained offensive 

A good deal of the technical plan- 
ning came from the new ofhecr 
bi ought in to held the staff in the 
spring of 19^^ Ihis w is Admiril 
Chirles IT ‘Sock’ McMcjrris He 
had conit up ripidly, h id be en only 
1 captain in chuge of the San Iran- 
iisco during the C ipe FsDcrince bit 
tie in 1942 “Me Morris’s ineinory for 
figures - tons, dat( s clist nice s — is 
prodigious, Tiid in biicf conve rsations 
during eourlesy calls Nimit/ found 
him possr sst ! of a rein uk ible ability 
to hit his \N iy through a t inglcd web 
of such liguies to an o\ei all evalua- 
tion ol a jiosition 

Nimitz Ind another pi ice for R ly- 
mond Spruance, the victor of Mid- 
way m June 1942, that place w is at 
the head ol Taskloiee 58, which con- 
quered the Man mas inel fought the 
first bittle of the Philippine Sea A 
Hood of light is thrown on Nimitz 
and his methods by a comment made 
by one of the officers at headqu liters 
“Yes, the Admiral thinks it’s all right 
to send Raymond out now He’s got 
him to the point where they think 
and talk just alike ” 

* Ofl rpc r spcrance on October i i-i 2, 
aU S foic df a cost of one destroyer sank 
four y ipancse cruisers and four destroyers 
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The process that had begun on the 
bleak last dav of 1941 was by this 
time pr ictically comple te The fleet 
w IS rebuilt The mechanical and 
statistical advance ol the U S Navy 
during the war has often been no 
ticed, what has generally escaped at 
tcntion is the moi al and te chnic il ad 
vance for which Chester W Nimitz 
must receive the credit, as he would 
have to bear the blame it it had not 
taken pi ice 

Nivy men gencrallv ue positive, 
selfassuKcl, given to vigorous snip 
judgments Nimitz departs from the 
norm m the diuction ot fle\ibililv 
and an efioit to understand c iisi s 
C f>nst int contact with the best minds 
ol the N ivy has left him less sine of 
things th in are his juniors 

And lor that mittei, contact v ith 
the best minds of the* e ne in\ it is the 
Admiril s habit, is it is the habit c f 
cveiy "ood militiry min to try to 
anticipite the enemy’s move by im- 
igming himself in their position ind, 
witli the aid of inloi matron ibout 
their observed movements fi-,uring 
out whit he would do The yjrocess 
paid r ch dividends in the C oral Sea 
battle (when he boldly sent lir from 
base a large projacrtion of our then 
slender sea strength) and at Midway 
(where the uijvl through the central 
Pacific might well hav^c been the 
feint and that toward Al iska, the 
mam attack) 

But as the Japanese again and 
again failed to strike with then su 
perior forces, noncompre hension set 
in ‘I don’t know exactly what I d do 
m their situation, but I wouldn’t do 
that,” Nimitz confessed frankly 

The result was that he l^egan an 
effort to get at the Japanese thought 
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process He reads very rapidly, ab- 
sorbing a book a night with case 
Now he read everything he could lay 
his hands on about the Japanese 
With the aid of Admiral McMoiris 
some remarkable conclusions were 
reached One was that the J ipanese 
commanders were lequiicd to report 
success in any mission they under- 
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took, and that their own upper ranks 
of command were required to believe 
these reports even when they contra- 
dicted rational reasoning Out of 
these conclusions grew the move- 
ments of strategy that led fiom Saip m 
to the second battle of the Philippine 
Sea, with its disaster to an entire navy 
for the only tunc in this war 


Goofy Gooneys 

E verywhere I went in the Pacific I was the first comedian to entertain 
the boys Everywheie but Midway The gooney birds were thcie 
ahead of me Nobody but i G(xl with a sense of humor could have thought 
up such a bird One and a half feet tall, good n ituicd from his cowlick 
to his pigeon toes, he combines absurdity with dignit\ like a deaeon on 
a diunk Fie fins as if riding a bicycle uphill When he linds on the 
w itei ht puts out his neck and skates on his belly \\ hen he 1 inds in the 
dll t he often forgets he s got to use a different tec hniquc so he skids across 
the s ind on his double chin and then he gets up and looks around re 
pioachfully as if somebody sho\ed him He does that over and over, for 
one lovable trait about a gooney bird is thit he never leains 

The goonevs put on a swell show for spectitors, a crazy pantomime 
often going on in 50 or 100 couples at the same time all o\cr the islane 
Iwo goont>s face each othei canving on a w( ird dialogue of squawks 
and catcalls One of them clips his long b( ak in the othei s face and then 
turns around covly as if he were going to hide his head They stand mo 
tionless 1 moment, and then the coy gooney sluts w ilking all iround the 
other one, in a rocking chair kind of motion, mumbling 'ind muttering, 
and occasninally letting out *1 h\ stencil gij,gle Ihc paitner in this 
strange peiformance stands with his feet motionless, but he pivots his 
head through th whole cm It looking as if he is wringing his own neck 
The kids spend nours trving to figure out what it all me ins 
Once while I was theie somet xlv gave a goon v a tablespoonful of 
liquor And immediately he was drunk as a loid ind twice 'is gooney as 
usual He swaggered over to the runwa) as if he owned the outfit He 
made a laige gesture with hi«> wings, and then he staggered and fell on 
his face But he got up with great dignity, like a man making an after 
dinner speech, and tried it again, waddling from side to side with a mad 
glint in his c>c and a drunken cackle wiving behind him like a comic- 
strip balloon At the end of one of mv shows a sailor presented me with a 
goonev bird “A kindred spiru,” he said Th'^n the gooney bird and I 
performed together and I don’t know when I evei worked with a better 
stooge Fact is I was the stooge for that master comic 

— Published b> Doubicdav D ran 
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ousehold Servants Arc Gone Forever 

* lour maid after the war — if >ou get out — will have 
the social and economic status of a f u toiy oi odicc worker 

Condensed fioin The Amoiic'in Magazine 

Airs Shelby Cullom Dans 

Chairman, Nalioi al Council on Household Employment 


O NE MU LION house maids all over 
the c oil nil y hav e hung up iht ir 
apions, donned oveialls and 
desei ted homes foi wai plants A few 
uppci -income fimilies can still get 
help bv paying up to $150 month 
for single workers, but for the aver- 
age middle-income fiinih Mildred, 
the maid-of-all-\vork, his faded into 
me moiy 

Howtxcr, rn my a housewife, now 
overburdened with domestic drudg- 
erv IS s i\ mg hope fully, ‘ AlS soon as 
Milch (d IS 1 lid off liter the w ir I 
know she w ill be gl id to come baek to 
me ” 

But I wonder I m f imihir with the 
conditions under w hic h MiMi ed us( d 
lowoik She diew down S14 1 week, 
and put m 1 12-hour day Iherc w is 
scarce Iv 1 minute of her w iking hours 
she could count with ceitn ty her 
own With just Ihuisdiy ind Sun- 
day afternoons off, she had little op- 
poitumty to mingle soeiilly widi 
girls her own age 

Mildred is now m a 1 ictory where 
she works eight hours a d ly, six d lys 
a week, and makes about ^33 She 
has social security and workmen’s 
compensation She works side by side 
with Q I Is who have siniihr inte rests, 
bowls with them, attends their d mccs, 
and tnkes part in the activities of their 


union Outside the factory she’s her 
own boss 

H ill the gills m war plants mt m to 
keep on working ifttr the war 1 our 
out ol five would pieler to st ly in f ic- 
toiy jobs Mmy are stiixing to lit 
lilt mstlv es for new occupations hole 1, 
restaur int and dep 11 tment-store 
work N ot one m 1 000 w ants to 1 elurn 
to old-style domestic service Radic il 
chmges arc m ordci if we hope to 
persuade these giils to lay down tluir 
wienehes and pick up mops and 
brooms 

lh( National Council of House- 
hold Emplovmcnt w is formed ten 
veais ago to coordmite tlu c 11 arts of 
the mmy giouf)s — WVC\s, the 
W'^onif n s Bull lu oi the Dipirtment 
of T ibor, countless womens clubs 
and CIV ic or g mi/ il ions — inter e sti d 
in raising housework stmcliids We 
have listenec’ to laments 1 om both 
housewi\es and seivanU Ihe littii 
complaint d of prevailing low p'ly 
( T can’t lay up a nickel”), un ittric- 
tive living conditions (“Inere’a not 
even a comfortable chair to sit in 
when my work’s done”), Wck of pii- 
vacy (“She’s always snooping in my 
room”), and social stigma (“I’m 
ashamed to tell my boy fr 11 nd I m a 
maid”) F ven louder wads were oi c i 
sioned by the long, uncertain hours 
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But the biggest gripe was the lack of 
freedom, the consciousness of being 
eternally at someone else’s beck 

Meanwhile mistresses unburdened 
their minds to me about the *‘expen- 
enced cooks” they’d hired who couldn’t 
fry an egg, about flighty maids who 
thought themselves “too good” for 
housework Now that housewives 
have learned to do their own work 
they are less likely to put up with 
these shortcomings than they were 
before the war 

“I’ve scrubbed floors, washed the 
clothes, dressed the kids and cooked 
the dinners for two years now,” a 
young mother told me not long ago 
“Hereafter, the girl who carries a key 
to my home has got to be trust- 
worthy, courteous and efiicient m 
take less service than before but 
whatever work I pay for will be pro- 
fessionally well done ” 

Streamlined housing and mechani- 
cal inventions will not eliminate the 
postwar need for servants The four- 
couise dinner that wafts itself onto 
your table ready cooked exists only m 
the storybooks 

But if we can’t abolish housework, 
we can dignify it and raise it to the 
level of a profession or trade It’s 
time we recognized the right of cooks 
and chambermaids, equally with fac- 
toiy workers, to a normal family life 

In this mechanical age it’s nonsense 
to class housework as an “unskilled” 
calling I know one girl who was re- 
quired to operate a washer, mangle, 
electric iron, vacuum cleaner, waxer, 
and pressure cooker, to answer the 
telephone, receive guests, order gio- 
ceries, check the bills and look alter a 
small baby She received the mag- 
nificent sum of 20 cents an hour 
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Last year she quit to work in an air- 
craft factory for 75 cents an Iwjur 
To be sure, domestic employment 
has a lot to recommend it over a fac- 
tory job The surroundings are pleas- 
anter It lacks the monotony and the 
strain of the assembly line Unlike 
much factory work, it isn’t dirtv, 
noisy or physically exhausting And 
factory pay isn’t as much as it seems, 
after you’ve paid for your rent, meals, 
laundry, and bus fare 

Elsa Graves, who operates a 20-ton 
crane in a Chicago steel mill, spoke at 
a recent forum in New York “I did 
housework before the war,” she said 
“Many of the girls I know had house- 
work or nursemaid jobs If wages, 
hours and other standards could be 
made equal with those in industry 
many of us would choose it again ” 
If the present trends continue, you 
will meet your postwar dome stic 
worker on a clear-cut, cmployci -em- 
ploye basis You will grant her the 
same hours, pay, freedom and respect 
that you would if she were working 
for you in a factory, store or oflice 
She will not think of herstlf as a 
“maid” or “servant”, you will prob- 
ably refer to her as a “housekeeper” 
or “household assistant,” depending 
on her duties and degree of expeiienre 
She will work a 5^- or six-day 
week Her time off will be sacred 
She’ll quit at her agreed time each 
evening, even though your husband 
misses his tram and gets home late for 
dinner She will not live in, except in 
rare instances If she does, she m u 
agree to ten hours a week “on call ’ 
evenings in return for her room 
Working an eight-hour shift, she 
won’t be there at both ends of the 
day Either you’ll get up moi ningo to 
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prcpaic breakfast, and hdvc the 
evening to relix, oi you’ll sleep late, 
but suve vour own dinner and w'lsh 
the dishes 

The Hw will probibly require you 
to cai ry w oi kinen s compciis ition in- 
surincc, so tint if the worker in your 
home IS injuied both she and you will 
bepioUcted Th'it’s only fur In the 
United States, one accident in ten 
occurs in the kitchen, and thiee times 
as many accidents hippen in homes 
as in factoi les \ ou ai e also likely to 
be taxed to proyide unemplovment 
insurince incl reliieinent benefits 

In letuin vou can expect your 
house hold assist mt to know her job 
and do it well without constant su- 
pel vision How much you pay her 
w ill depend somewh it on whei e v on 
Jive In a citv like Buflalo or Milw ui- 
kee the full time services of a trained 
housewoikei mav cost about S^o a 
week In smill conimunities wages 
will be slighllv lower 

‘But” T lieu vou exciuin I 
can’t possibly iflord to p ly ih it 
m ich ’ ^oui solution is a pul tunc 
woikei Pei haps vou 11 split her sciv 
iccs with your neighbors Oi if vou 


are a large city apartment dweller 
you may escape completely fiom the 
caies of an employer by shilling the 
responsibility to a household service 
corporation I have a ^riend in New 
\ork who never sees her maid I he 
girl arrives after mv friend and her 
husband have left lor their jobs She 
washes the dishes, makes the beds, 
does the light washing and cleans the 
apartment In i etui n my li ic nd mails 
a naocicst monlhlv check to the cen- 
tral ollice The girl has lour such 
homes on her list is through each day 
at four, and gets good wages If she’s 
sick, there s no interruption of her 
work the office provides a substitute 
When Mildred and her friends 
come trooping from the lactones, 
they re going to find a whole new de il 
awaiting them But they won t be the 
only gamers By jautlmg housework 
^ on a business basi wc 11 g( t more md 
better suvjce crowded irato fewer 
hours we 11 end the nauUi illy degrad- 
ing unstress mud lehtionship and 
we 11 lincl new pr iv ac \ i ad i innie in 
lunate lainily life In short by freeing 
dome tic workers horn their old set vi 
tilde, wc shall liee our homes as wdl 


Ladies’ Choice 

T nr British Parliament \v is discussing the system of cheap form t( Ic 
giams for the armed foices and Sir Ian Iraser suggested that tlie 
phrast I am going to have a baby” be included in the list ‘ The state - 
mi nt should be added, he explained, because there arc so many happy 
yi ung women who would want it ” 

1 or the verv same reason,” said Captain Edward Charles Cobb, 
“will vou also add the message ‘I am not going to have a baby’ ” 

— C ontnbutid by Bitrinu I wkrr 
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Chrisli in Herald 

George Kent 


A fieii^ht tram on a sidinc^ in 
iH t istun 1 1 mcc a worn in worker 
ik of the I rench Red C loss hcird 
$. strinqe, inuHlid w ulincf like the 
Sound ol a i idio he iid thioiu^h i 
\\ ill She walked iloin the ti iin lis- 
tening, ind diseoMiid to hei horioi 
tint inside one of the ( us ehildien 
\tie seieiimni. She c died the si i- 
itiein i^ent ind ihev in unreel to e;et 
the d(K)i open Reeentlv in Pins, she 
dtsciibed the scene to me 

Ihere weie 8o Jewish children 
p leked tiL,hl in th it iieiu[ht c ir, cliiii?- 
inj; to e le h eithei in tenor Ihey h id 
ten put ibeiaid bv the Geimins it 
Pins with two loives of breid, a 
lu^on of wiifi ind some cheese 
Jl hev h id bee n locked in for i8 horns 
,\\hile the ti iin m ide its hiltine^ pi og- 
ress tow \rd the Reieh Four hid il- 
tUcidv died The pie «nce of these 
dead companions, the darkness, the 
ffeai of the unknown futuie had mide 
the childien hysterical Several of 
them weie temporinly deranged 
These youngsteis will probably 
never see their paients igain — even 
losummg that their paicnts h ive es- 
jeaped death The Gcrmins had cut 
off their identification bricelets and 
most of them were too young to know 


their mines One little girl lemem 
beied brightly th it she lived it nuni- 
bei i6 but could not lemembei tie 
stie( t 

\ et these childien were luckv, they 
W(ie smuggled into hiding ind today 
aie alive indwell Most of the 15,000 
Jewish childien the Geimans seized 
in I ranee ind p icki d off to ( ci m my 
were not so fortunite Nothing his 
been he iid of them, md there is e vi- 
de nee th It m iny weie put to deith in 
the gis ch imbeis ol Poland 

M> s^ory coiieeins the ehildien the 
Geimans didn t get 1 here weie 12,- 
000 or moil, from babies to gawky 
kids of 1 5 and ib Four thousincl weie 
smuggled across the Sw iss and Span- 
ish holders, 8000 weie kept alive and 
safe right under the Nazi nose 

The leaders in the work were two 
Catholic priests and a Protestant min- 
ister — Fathers Chaillet and Duviux, 
and the Reverend Paul \crgara 
Father C h iillet is a nervous man with 
the pallor and tired e>es of a scholar 
who works 14 to 16 hours daily Fithi r 
Duvaux IS a figure out of the Canter- 
bury Tales^ an enormous rosy tub of a 
man with a lull fan beard Pastor 
Vergara, whose denomination re- 
sembles the Presbyterian is small and 
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gnomelikc, with disheveled gray hair 
and high cheek bones 

These thiee men peifected an inter 
locking org'inizilion throughout 
1 1 inee the sole purpose of which was 
to si\e Jewish childn n from the N izis 
I dthci C hnillct 'ilone man iged to 
1 nd s'ifet\ for moic thin 4000 Du 
viux tucked awiy i thous ind \ei- 
gii i with the help of othei Protest int 
mimsteis accounted lor 'i sixth thou 
Sind I he lest wc,ie tiken cue of bv 
ordmnv people, inspiud by lost ol 
children and hitrtd of the Gcrmins 
A cclelirited physienn hdped by 
liking Jewish children to his hospitil 
ind fitting tluin out with fil e disc ise 
and fe \ e r c hirts He ilso cU \ ( lo})( d 1 
cliemicil loimiila which washed the 
woid Jew from the childicn s food 
caids - - the led ink of tl e stimp had 
resisted ill pic\ ous ci idic itois 

One committee of ten middle ed^ 
womc r fi\e Protest mt ind f \ e C ith- 
olic, 111 in iged to s i\e 358 childrt n it 
thcrisl of their own li\cs One woman 
w IS eapluKel 11 id put to tlie toituic 
of boiling hot I iths dternited with 
icy cold ones It is now six months 
since she w is lelcised, but sfic is still 
in bed Scoics of men and women 
who aided the youngsieis were im 
prisoned some were killed 

Either Chiillet, 1 Jesuit, w la the 
outstanding figure in this labor of 
love After the iqp 11 mist ce, he 
stirted a militantly hbei d weekly 
called Temoifft age Clirttun (I he Chris- 
tian Witness)^ which attuned consid- 
erable underground influence, es 
peci illy among young men and women 
They launted 1 ather Chaillet’s office 
Early in 1942, Vichy lounded up 
and shipped to Germany several thou- 
sand Jews In I yons, where the priest 


lived, the depoited men and woinenj 
were forced to leave their children 
behind — 120 m all I ather ( hulle 
started gatheiing up the youngsters 
Four he found, Inlfstirved and tei 
ror stricken living in a ce liar A dozenj 
more were picked up on the street 
Thirty he took from a barracks wher J 
the police had put them 

Methodically he set out to put th(^ 
children beyond the ic ich of the Gei ' 
mms m such a v\ay that they rnigh ‘ 
be united with their familie s after th( 
w u \ foi me r cle te etiv e finge rpi mtec 
eich child Records of mines, ad 
dresses md identifie ition mark<? v\ere 
dr iwn up m tiiplie ite aid secreted 
1 he n 1 uher C h ullct sent his youn" 
aides usiully giils of 18 to 20, intc 
the count! V on their bieyehs to talk| 
to jieisints Ihev discovered if the 
peasants were patiiots, if thev coulcf] 
l)e tiusl( d with the c ire of 01 jilnns 
ind if they had i cow or a milk goTt 
In a laclius ol 100 miles iiound L yon 
the gills secured hive ns for most ol 
the children Arnrige me nts lor the 
others were made with C alhedic or 
phaniges ind schools 1 nlse piper 
had to be prepired lor e ich child 
Older, initronH looking womert^ 
ran the greater risk of t ikmg the ehil 
dren to the lew homes It wis difli 
cult rehcirsmg the little ones Oik 
smill girl, given a new name, wept 
‘ How w ill M iina know m< when sIk 
comes back^ ’ A six ye a r old boy ol 
Duteh parents, who spoke I rcnch 
with a thick accent, wa^? warned to| 
keep utterly silent on the journev 
The ride lasted four hours and the 
child did not open his mouth But on 
arrival, his pants were wet “You told 
me not to speak,” he explained pa 
thctically 
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Iiicoi poi alcd into the pe isant fam 
dies, the childicn miii£>l<.d fieelv with 
ine other voun£*steis ol the locality, 
in school and at pi i> In these small 
communities the status of the ne\/ 
ai rivals was no strict But only i 
ndfdozfnm illweit IxUavcd \e\ei 
lus a secitt snued l)\ so many Ixen 
well kept 

\ few months ifUi 1 Uhci Chailkt 
had hidden the childun the Gci 
mills stt a quoti ot 200 kws to be 
sLiiitiideitd by 1 >ons ind the \ ithy 
police pioposed to send the children 
IS put ol i 1 1 athti C^liiilU< dehtd 
iht authoiilus to Imd tliMii md wis 
sent to i conte nti ition c imp 

In fiiison he wiott an open ktui 
to ( itholus aid Piotestants which 
WTs smut^i»kd out and sent to 10 000 
piiesls aid mniisttrs Ii ippe ikd to 
all chuiclus to |oiii the fi^ht i^ anst 
Hitlei bv hclpint? the Jews Much of 
the \ ill irit put liken in th». Resisi 
aiCo b\ the lunch ca 1 be 

liactcl to (he influence oi this ktui 
Rcl( ltd it the end ol thuc inoiths 
1 ithd khullcl dolled his cjeiie il 
lu ss aid took his oil, ini 7 iiion uiicki 
Mound Tern ii^nas^e ( hnlun as 111 01 
L, 111 r 1 the Resist me e u hu \ cd a cu 
(111 ition ol moie th in 200 000 (Now 
i)uk 111 the open, it is (he most width 
lend wteklv in I ranee ) J athei C h al 
let w IS iteo£^ni/ed as the spiiitinl 
k idei of the Resistante ind Gcnei il 
dc Gaulle appomttd him chid of all 
the soci il sen ices of the L nclci£>iound 
His eeiitei ol operation was a hum 
hie loom in a slum stiett ol Gu noble 
Heie he planned man s lectsslul 
coups of the Resisnnee and woikca 
out the complicated mtchanisni of 
hiding Jewish childien 

Once, trapped b> the Gestapo, he 


hastily chewed and swallowed papers 
that might have mciiinmated him 
Then he managed to talk his way out 
As time went on he extended his ac 
tivitics until he was oper Uing m e\ erv 
coinei of liance His staff of several 
bundled workeis langed lioin small 
bovs who served as messengtis to five 
countesses vho acted is escoits 

In July 191.2 the C cimans lounded 
up 13000 idult Jews in Pais md 
hdclecl them into the \tlodioine 
dHivci, the big spoils acni Ihe 
screaming of the women, tom fiom 
then children, could be he ird for 
blocks riuxis mds w itncssed the inci- 
Udit it hoiiilicd the Funch and 
shock< cl them into ictiv t\ Ndghbois 
jiieked up the childun and tii(d to 
eomloil them 

r ilhei Diiv uix a Dominic m, sent 
o it nuns who bioughl bick 30 of 
the ehildicn \t night he clistiibutcd 
them in gioups ot thu(, miong tl^e 
homes ol iiK nels m P a IS I ben (Iiev 
stnecl until jil ices eoukl be Ion lel loi 
tli( in oiils cle the e ii\ 1 Ik ii tin nun 
went (iiel loi inoie 1 his w is Ine b< 

< in iin.^ ol the woil ot I ulu 1 Du\ lux 

I 01 him it w IS |)u tie ul ulv d i igei- 
ous Ik 1 1(1 bun 1 mioiis m 1 nropi 
beloie (ht wa is m ojipo'K nt of 
mtiSimitism lh( N i/is lais ickcd 
his house md c lined otT his hooks 
md ipcis G( st ipo me n kept watch 
on his quiitds 2 j. hours a d i> 

Not all the chilchcn left behind 
iltei the Julv rad lell into fiienelK 
hands The C cst ipo found mmv of 
them ind put them in camps, whcie 
thev stayeei m a soi ( of cold stoi ige to 
aw at the next dr itt Children who 
had h\(d in good homes were now 
living in hlth unwashed, uncaied 
loi, veiinin ridden 
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One day a Red Cross worker who 
visited such a place described what 
she had seen to Pastor Paul Vergara 
The little man went into a black rage 
At the settlement house he had been 
running in a Pans slum, he brought 
together a dozen women, including 
bis wife They prepared an order in 
German, purporting to come from 
Gestapo headquarters, requiring the 
release of the children It was a dan- 
gerous trick, but it succeeded 

Over the door of the settlement 
house. Pastor Vergara had painted 
the words of Louis Pasteur “We do 
not ask of an unfortunate What 
country do you come from or what is 
your leligion^ We say to him \ou 
suffer, th it is enough You belong to 
us, we shall make you well ” lhat 
night 70 1 igged, frightened Jewish 
children shuffled across the thicshold 
beneath the noble inscription On the 
following day the pastor embarked on 
the cntti prise of finding permanent 
homes foi the children, cooperating 
with r ithers Chaillet and Duvaux 
Twice Huron the Gestapo 1 aided 
the settlement house They killed 
Vergaras brother in law the first 


time Warned of the second raid, the,* 
office staff escaped through a window 
and across adjoining roofs But the 
Germans imprisoned and tortured 
Vergara’s wife and son, and later de 
ported the boy 

Most of the 8000 children hidden 
in I ranee are still in their foster 
homes About a thousand have been 
claimed by relatives who escaped 
from the Nazi ne* and with the liber ' 
ation have come out of hiding The 
rest must wait until the war is over 
and hope that their parents will come 
back from Germany No one really 
believes they will 

These are not happy children They 
have been through experiences that 
have aged them beyond their years 
They have seen their parents beaten 
and dragged aw ly They themselves 
have been brutally treated For all 
these happenings there is no explana 
tion that makes sense to the mind of 
a child But the peopk who opened 
their homes to the youngsters have 
come to love them “If Jeannofs par 
ents come, yes, we shall give him up,’* 
one V Oman said ‘ But if they don’t 
Jeannot is ouis, our own ” 


Polls Apart 

A Biitish ]ournil lecently printed this storv 

Shoitlv after the capture of Aachen Allied military intelligenc* officers 
conducted a public opinion survey ip the town One citizen after another, 
questioned as to his political views, revealed that he had been opposed to 
Hitler fiom the beginning, but fear of the Gestapo had sealed his lips Finally 
one Allied officer said to a professed enemy of Hider “Very encouraging, 
your views in Aachen We had believed that most Germans were Hitier 
supporters ” 

The Aachen burgher replied hotly, “We hate Hitler Anything to the con- 
trary is the filthy propaganda of the decadent, Jewish, bolshevistic, capital- 
istic, plutocratic democracies ” — Edwin A Labey 10 Chicago Daily News 



Case of the Murdered Consul 

By Anthony Abbot 


A True stoiy based on farts tiken 
from Ihe Doctois Mayo b\ Helen 
k CJipesattlc, published b} The 
I Um\erwty of Minnesota Pi css 
+ 

A MAN kills m the night and sets a 
guiltv bonfire — and as in 
A. ^ ^Icrmath ol I hat crinie a 
million people nre delivered lioin 
pun 

I speak of a remaikable midnight 
file that ocruiied yens ago in the 
(it i in in r mbassy in Santiago, Chih 
It was not until the flay after the hie 
that all the hoiioi of it ivas known 
I hat w IS when the police found the 
^hings in the furnace Detectives and 
then medical spcriihsts came and 
looked They called the German am- 
bassadoi, he looked, and his thick 
skin purpled Vvith rage This w is no 
oidmiry fire it was aison, and miii 
dci Foi the cluiied skull and bones 
in the furnace showed i liat heloi e the 
bxly was burned the head had bttn 
Clacked open with a blunt mstiuinc nt 
Our pool Germ in consul has 
been killed by an ississin,” sci earned 
the Geim'-n ambissadoi *‘His body 
has been burned in his own furnice 
Piobably he w is also lobbcd Open 
the safe’” 

The ambassador was light A for- 
tune in cash and negotiable securities 
had been taken from the safe 
Now the German Government flew 
into a rage Chiles foreign minister* 
did everything in his power to ap- 
pease “The lanitor of the building is 
missing,” he said to the German am- 


bassador “The janitor must have 
killed your consul, he stole your 
mom}, he has escaped But our po 
lice w ill hnd him J ustice w ill be done 
And we will pay indemnity 

Gcimany continued to screim with 
rage and threatened war unless the 
absconding janitor was found at once 
and put to death Meanwhile, the 
picsident of the lepublic issued culo 
gics of the deceased German consul, 
and the plans loi the funeial, winch 
Chile intended to hold prioi to send 
mg the lx)dy to C ennan} on a h ittle 
ship were the most obsequiou** e^ er 
de\ ised 

Only the police authoiities re- 
m lined calm F\ploiing every detail 
ol the else the \ e riled m Di (jermin 
\ ilenzuela, initmlKt ofthe jurispiu- 
deiu I leulty ol the me died school, 
who noted a singuhi ineonguutv — 
the iniiiclered in in was lepoited to 
have lx en m his late ^o s, yet this skull 
hnd an dmost pcilect set of teeth 
leaving the liboiitor>, Di \ ilcn 
zuela hull led to the home of the con 
sul s w idow 

“M id im, ’ he said to her, “did 
your husband have a lot of dental 
woik done* ’ 

“ ^atwhchf^^ 

“Please — the name of his dentist'*’ 
Presently Dr Valenzuela was talk- 
ing with the consul s dentist The two 
looked over charts and records The 
consul had indeed, had much dental 
work done But in that skull from the 
furnace only one tooth was missing 
Dr Valenzuela hastened to rhe 
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home 01 the janitor The wife wav ed 
her hands passionately in the face of 
Dr Valenzuela and shrieked “M> 
husband never hurt anybody He 
never burned down a house, he never 
stole, he never killed No, never my 
husband 

Dr Valenzuela soothed her He 
simply wanted to know about her 
husband’s teeth Well, they were clean 
and strong and beautiful, and all his 
own, he had lost only one m his whole 
life 

Dr Valenzuela now hastened to 
the chief of police As a result of his 
infornntion, the warrant against the 
jinitor was torn up The janitor, they 
now knew, was the victim, not the 
killer A warrant wis issued for the 
V iniihed Germ in consul Obviously 
he had killed the janitor and thrust 
the dead man into the furnace Then 
he had stolen the treasure from the 
safe, set fire to the building, and de- 
camped — a liv ing dead man, with a 
fortune in his valine 

1 or a while it looked as if it were a 
completely successful crime The flet - 
mg criminal had almost reached Chile’s 
southern border and might vs ell have 


escaped into the Argentine — but for 
a landslide that halted the train Be 
fore the tracks could be cleared, the 
consul was in handcuffs Later he was 
hanged 

The Chilean Government with 
drew its apologies and canceled the 
obsequies, and it was the German 
officials who made apologies and 
offered a staggering sum to Chile as 
indemnity When this money was re 
ccived, the president of the republic 
sent for Dr Valenzuela and bade 
him name his own reward from his 
gt ileful govei ninent 

Di V'llenzucld closing his eyes as 
if he ir ing again the murmur s of pain, 
the anguish of his people who were 
too poor to hav e hospital facilities and 
to h xve enough dentists, asked simply 
for rnonev to build and equip a mod 
ei n dental college 

His dental college was thcie whei 
‘ one of the Mavo brothers. Dr Will, 
tourt d South Arneiica and was aston 
ished at its modcrnitv and complete 
ness It IS there today, a strangely 
bentfieent consequence of a brutal 
crime and a living monument to a 
doctoi s altiuism 


Announcement Concerning 
The Readers Digest $25,000 Contest 
fm Ideas for New Businesses 

Over 49,000 entuts wtre rcccncd in the Contest, which closed Feb- 
ruary i, 1945 As soon as possible the names of the 175 prize winners 
will be available Another installment of Ideas for New Businesses will 
appear in an early issue of the Digest Ultimately — when paper can 
be obtained — the best material, along with helpful counsel to the man 
or woman who plans to start a business, will be published in a booklet 
Date of publication, and price, will be announced later 
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The Bottle of Jordan Water 

Ry Doiothy li alworth 


N \ hiQ:h shelf m m\ fithti s 
pa 1 sonant. slud\ w >s i l)()ttlc 
of watci fiom tht Rivti JoicI in 
lie let no one but m\ mother touch 
the shelf because it must hi\e no 
clans^erous, me \ t k nt clustim, the 
bottle was a tre isurc, and hud com 
bs 

When my lithe cntcicd the inin 
isti> m 1892, he believed thit CtocI 
had called him and he h id tried b\ 
an evceptionallv wide education to 
make himself w 01 thy of the cillinq 
1 01 a finishing temch he had taken 
i trip thioue[h the Holv Land He 
walked thioiu»h most of the countiv 
he did not w int to iide wheie Our 
I Old had gone on foot He talked to 
shcpheids, anel w itched fisheimen on 
the Gililee shore When he eamc to 
the Jordan Ri\ei he filled a gallon 
glass jar with Joidan watei and 
b e^ught It home 

A lot of folk e ailed at the parsonage 
to sec the Jordan water, foi the Holy 
Land in those days seemed very far 
away, and few Ameiicans had been 
there 

During each Easter sea^jon my 
father baptized the babies of the par- 
ish with the Jordan water \\ e w atchea 
the water level in the bottle sink lower 
and lowei until at last theie was 
enough left for just one moie baptism 


1 hos( last f( w drops of watei, my 
lithd Slid coulelnt go to just any 
bib\ but oiiK to some special one 
lot i long linii he looked iiound 
quie d\ but he couldn’t seem to find 
the iif>ht bil)\ \nd then picssiue 
w IS 1)1 ought to b< 11 on him to use the 
w itei when th< inlant diughtci of a 
We iltli\ piiiNhionei c hair m m of the 
chuieh 1)0 lid w is to be christened 
I o give the Je)rd m water to ih it baby 
would mike things a lot eisiei all 
aieiunel He gave hilf hearted con- 
sent But first” he siid defnntlv, 
‘ I m going to ge t the Piesiding Cldei 
to t ^ke m\ pulpit for one Sunda\ , and 
I m going off on a trip ’ 

Whenever he be lieved that his soul 
needed lestonng he took a tup — 
not a pleasure trip but one among 
people who earned then living bv the 
sweat of their brows Long befoic it 
w as popular, m> falhci prt ached the 
social gospel \ncl he made it his busi- 
ness to find out what it was like to 
work in steel mill and canning factoiy 
On this midwmtei tr ip he spent ten 
da>s in a West Viigmia town among 
the men who woiked the coal mines 
He t liked with the miners in the dust- 
choked shafts and tunnels He shared 
his bread with them in the hall hour 
they had to lest at noon sitting there 
m the fitful darkness lighted only by 
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the Davy lamps One minti, a big 
hulk of a man, finally came up and 
touched the small gold button in the 
shape of a cioss which my father wore 
in his lapel 

“\ou piicst^ ’ he asked 
“Not exactly,” my father said, 
“but I tiy to do God’s work ” 

“I got baby '^ou baptize my 
baby*'” He was a Pole new in this 
countiy The others called him Gus 
I here and then my father made his 
decision Back in his hotel he wired 
my mother “Send Jordan water 
Love ” 

Mother was secrc tly glad, ol course 
But to be on the safe side she wired 
b ick ‘Are you sui e^ Rcmembei chan - 
man ” And Father answered “Posi 
tive Mind at peace ” 

It was a snowy Sunday morning 
when he took the bottle and a bundle 
ofgioctiiestoGusstin and tai-papei 
shack Its one loom was cold, che 
small flickering oilstove in the corner 
could not warm it Lying in a market 
basket wrapped in a thin cotton 
blanket, was the baby, a wiztncd lit- 
tle thing that looked as though it 
could not live veiy long On either 
side of the basket stood Gus and his 
wife, their faces proud and shining 
And theic were a few neighbors 
Since Gus eould speak little Eng- 
lish, and his wife none at all, my 
father used the neighbors as inter- 
preters to explain about the Jordan 
water, telling them that sucli water 
brought a special blessing 

“What IS the baby’s name^” my 
fathei asked 

‘ Gkiorge Ameiican name,” Gus 
said 

My father poured the water from 
the bottle into a little white bowl one 


April 

of the neighbors brought, and said b 
prayer Then he took the baby in hr 
arms “Gfeorge,” he said, “I baptize 
thee, in the name of the Father, anc 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ’ 

Still holding the baby, he saic 
quietly, “Whoso shall offend one o 
these litlk ones, it weie better for hin 
that a millstone weie hanged abou 
his neck and that he were diowne d ir 
the depth of the set I oi of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ” And then h( 
stopped and added fieicelv, “Gus, ge 
yourself some blankets and a big nev 
stove 

Mv fathei came biek from the tiij 
with his clothes coal stained and hii 
pockets empty, for of course it was h( 
who gave Gus the money for the stov( 
and the blankets W h( n he chnstence 
tht diughter of the wealthy paiisli 
loncr, he exol untd “Ihe Jordai 
watti has been used according to thv 
will of Cod ” And even the wealthy 
piiishioiei did not dare ask — ■ a 
least not tlien — what was the will o 
God 

About thiee months later a lettei 
cime fiom Gus, wiitten by a friend o 
his “Dear Sir I tell people how yoi 
bapti/e my baby with water froii 
that rivc"' and how my boy got spe 
cial blessing and must gi ow *^o be fin( 
boy and they not bcliexe me \\iit( 
k ttcr so I can show and the / will be 
lieve me ” 

My fathei wrote the letter and cn 
closed a map of Palestine, showini 
the River Jordan marked with rec 
ink, and a Bible with the verses undei 
lined that tell about Ghrist’s baptism 
For several years after that he sei 
Gus an Easter card asking, “How i: 
my Jordan- water baby^” But no woic 
came back 
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For almost 20 years moic, my 
fatJljer carried on his work By the 
lime we entered the first World W^ii, 
he was an ill man, and he knew that 
deith was not many months away 
Almost the last occasion in which he 
took part was a local Liberty Loan 
drive It opened with a service at the 
church Liberty Loan headquarters 
had sent a qalaxy of talent somebody 
horn Consul css, a couple of acticssts 
and, as the st ir atti action, an Army 
captain with a spectacular record 

The rnurch ciowded to the 
doors The altar was filled with the 
flags of the Allies People, said it was 
the finest seimon my fithei had evei 
preached Altci it was over and the 
people had filed out, my father siw, 
standing by thi alt 11 lail, the Army 
eapt un whom the I ilxity Loan eom- 
mittec had sent He was a fine, strong 
young man, and his ihest glittered 
with his decoiations 

“It certainly is a piivilege to have 
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you with us,’ m> father said, shaking 
his hand warmly 

ou look just like I figifred you 
would,” the captain said “You see 
— you and I met once A long time 
ago My folks told me about it, over 
and over, md said I had to grow up 
to Ix' somebody on account of it So 
they saw that I got an education, and 
when the war came I was lucky 
enough to get a commission In 
Fiance I thought a lot of times about 
how I was noljody and you believed I 
might be somebody, and how my 
family was cold and hungrv and you 
gave us blankets and a stove and 
something to eat And it m ide all the 
differ f nee in the woild 

‘ Why, Captain,’ my fathci asked, 
“whenever did I sec you cold and 
hungry^” 

The captain drew himself up and 
saluted 

“Sii he said, “T am your Joidan- 
watei bab\ ’ 
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Chicken Coup 

if7iiRri AiKMi N fiom a clashed C 87 crnic down m the Himalaian foothills 
vhcie the tiiUsinen were said to be head hunters Furc looking warriois kd 
them in grim silence to the chief’s hut Ihcic th(\ sit while the seowlmg circle 
muttered to one anothei in ominous tones A low ol humm skulls was stacked 
up against the w all 

At last they got up n< r\c enough to ask foi something to cat They had seen 
some chickens in the village, and a sergeant from low i ncld up his fingers in the 
shape of an egg I he natives shrugged uncomprehcndingly To make himself 
(dear, the sergeant squatted on the floor, flapped his arms and cackled like a 
hen To his constei nation, the fiercest of the nati\ es leaped out onto the floor , 
flapped his arms, uttered a triumphant i ouster crow, and c line at him in a 
barnyard attack Terrified, the sergeant gave a senes of outraged squawks and 
began hopping around the room in maidenly retreat the roosu r in hot pursuit 
The natives burst into delightecf laughter, the tension was broken, the three 
airmen, cheered and feted by the tribe, later were led safely back to their base 
But the sergeant still shudders when he sees an c gg 

— C.orLy 1 or 1 an 1 Alastait MacBaio in C liter 



Haifa Million By-Passed Japs 


Condensed from Liberty 


Morris Markey 


Are some half million Japs on by passed 
islands establishing a Pacific empire for 
Nippon that will survive her defeat^ 

W H\T are we gomg to do about 
the half-miUion Japs that the 
Navy and Army have left 
behmd them in then swift island- 
hopping drive across the Pacific^ As 
Admiral Nimitz has put it, we left 
them to die on iht vine, and from the 
military point of view they are indeed 
dead on the vine But looking toward 
the futuie of the Pacific, when the 
list bittle has been fought, some au 
thorities aie saying ‘‘If the by-passed 
Japanese are not dug out and de- 
stioyed, they will dominate the Pa 
cific just as suielv as if they had won 
the military victory ” 

I he great in ijority of these Japs 
are soldiers, a few are technicians and 
laborers Some hundreds of Japanese 
women are with them olhceis’ wives, 
nurses, prostitutes About 100,000 
Japs are in the South Pacific, in New 
Guinea, New Ireland and the Solo- 
mons The lemainmg 400,000 are 
scattered all over the Central Pacific 
from Ocean Island just west of the 
Gilberts, through the four big atolls 
in the Marshalls, to Wake and Truk 
and the northern islands of the Man- 
anas group 

Japanese surface vessels cannot 
reach any of them with supplies, for 


our navy maintains a constant patrol 
Nor can they receive help by air, for 
once or twice a week our planes drop 
bombs on their landing strips Photo- 
graphs show that the little people be- 
low work desperately to repair the 
damage in the hope that a Japanese 
plane might show up Butjust as their 
strip IS almost ready for such an un- 
likely event, our bombardiers calmly 
knock It apar^ again It is a matter of 
routine 

By-passed Japs still occupy about 
two thuds of New Guinea’s 312,000 
aq.uaie miles The natives, dark- 
skinned fuzzy-wuzzies who used to be 
ciniiibals and head-hunters, aie on 
the whole loyal to the Allies Now and 
again they bring out lepoits to Gen- 
eral Sir 1 homas Blarney, commander 
of Allied land forces in the Southwest 
Pacific which give a fairly good pic- 
ture of the Jap way of life 

Apparently the Japanese, notori- 
ously an ingenious and lesourceful 
people, have made themselves almost 
completely independent of help from 
home New Guinea’s soil is nch and 
they have large areas under cultiva- 
tion They have introduced the grow- 
ing of rice, and have applied efficient 
breeding methods to chickens and 
pigs seized from the natives These 
things disturb General Blarney to the 
point of saymg “Japanese coloniza- 
tion in the New Guinea bv passed 
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area is an accomplished fact These 
people will absorb and dominate the 
region in the future, unless we root 
them out ” 

At Majuro atoll, one of our objec- 
tives in the Marshalls, we saw his 
prediction already a fact When we 
entered the immense lagoon we dis- 
covered, to our astonishment, that it 
was not defended The Japanese gar- 
I ison had moved out months before, to 
concentrate strength on the four east- 
ein atoll strongholds of the group — 
itolls which we by-passed And they 
had taken with them every Majuro 
woman between i6 and 40 Of course 
the ultimate offspring would be half- 
bred But the Polynesian or Mclane 
Sian is not greatly different in color 
and stature from the Jap, however 
diffeient he may be in background 
and temperament And Japanese fa- 
thers have a talent for discipline and 
indoctrination 

Not long ago the skipper of a U S 
destioycr, making a routine patrol 
run some 20 miles off an enemy atoll 
in the Maishalls, sighted an outrigger 
( inoe under sail Its lone navigator 
came aboard Ke was the chief of the 


natives on the atoll, and he had put 
out in hope of fallmg in with an 
American vessel and making a re- 
quest His people, nearly 200 families, 
were suffermg severely The Japs took 
more than half of each catch of fish, 
rationed severely the fruit of the trees 
And the Japs would not let them oc- 
cupy shelters when American bomb- 
ing planes came over Would it be 
possible for the Navy to get his people 
off that island, to another where 
America was in controP 

The destroyer skipper said that it 
would indeed be possible The native 
chief put back to his island, and be- 
tween midnight and dawn that night 
the destroyei drew inshore It was a 
moonless night And now an extraor- 
dmary procession put out from the 
beach scores and scores of canoes, 
bearing the entire native population of 
the atoll They moved under sail, w ith 
muffled steering oars 

Out of the darkness, they came up 
to the waiting destrover Lmes weie 
paid out And when the sun came up 
over the Pacific it shone upon a fabu- 
lous parade a U S destroyer tow- 
mg nearly a hundred native canoes 
in long single file, 
each boat crowded 
with men, women 
and children Soon 
they were all set- 
tled m a new home, 
with food and med- 
ical care, and their 
men were building 
new huts 

From the chief 
and his fellows the 
Navy learned that 
the Japs had tried 
to start gardens, 
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but before things could begin to 
glow our pilots spotted the clearings 
and dropped bombs The princip^ 
Item of diet was fish, which imposed 
no great hardship, because fish is a 
staple in Japan These coral islands 
are not easily cultivated The sandy 
soil, the incessant trade winds, the 
sparse rainfall make farming in the 
oidinary sense impossible But they 
do produce coconuts, palm shoots, 
taio root and pandanus seed, all of 
which are edible 

The natives estimated that the 
original Japanese gariison had num- 
beied about 7000 — and that about 
4500 of them weie still alive \ lirge 
number had been killed by oui air at- 
tacks The rest had died of beiibcn 
induced by malnuti ilion, dysenterv 
and kindled ailments 

Ihe Japanese had forced the na- 
tives to work for them, helping re- 
build the runway each time it was 
knoclcd out, constiucting bomb shel- 
ters and mounts lor AA guns The 
bomb shelters were solidly built, and 
nowadays our laids were causing 
only small loss of hie The Japs 
seemed to have plenty of A^ ammu 
nition (to which our pilots could 
testify), and the chief had the im- 
piession that they got moie ammu- 
nition, even new guns, from time to 
time 

This last confirmed the Navy s o\/n 
observations upon a highly critical 
point For months we had been oper- 
ating in the Pacific without molesta 
tion from submaiines The evidence 
seemed to show that Japan was using 
Its su> marme fleet in the effort to 
maintam contact with the isolated, 
by-passed sti ong points Of course the 
supplies that could be delivered by 


these vessels were very limited Medi 
cal necessities and munitions, per 
haps Certainly no large quantities oi 
food, and no reinforcements 

It seems reasonable to beheve that 
this particular atoll is typical The 
Japanese aie managmg to survive 
And the pioblem is simpler for their 
m big masses like the Truk atoll, 
which has very fertile soil 

Maik It well that not a single by 
passed garrison has even hmted ai 
surrendei The reason may be thai 
these isolated Japs listen to the radic 
broadcasts fioin the Japanese home 
land We well know how those broad 
casts go time and again we have hearc 
that the Japanese have won labuloui 
victoiies at sea, in the an and on the 
ground It is possible thit much o 
this broadcasting is directed at the 
half million Japanese troops cut of 
in the Pacific islands, who beheve 
firmly that they will be rescued or re 
infoiced in time to share in the fina 
victory of the Empire 

Well, what are we going to dc 
about it^ 

It does not seem veiy likely tha 
these people will starve to death, anc 
there is a limit to the attrition o 
bombing It will be ^n anticlimax 1 
we must tun fiom the thr lling da> 
of Japan’s unconditional surrendei 
to mop up a hundred toagh littk 
strongholds, whose commanders wil 
not believe or acknowledge the newi 
of that surrender, yet that seems th( 
inevitable prospect For otherwise th( 
Central and South Pacific island* 
will be Japanese, and a constair 
threat to peace in the Pacific Ever 
m defeat the Japanese Empire wJ 
have absorbed a new world of itJ 
own 



At New York b P S 37 many a youngster gets a fresh start 

'Bad’’Boys Can Be Made Over 

Condensed from Survey Graphic Elsie McCormick 


T here is nothing about the out- 
side of New fork’s PS 37 to 
suggest that it is one of the most 
remarkable public schools in the 
country But when you go in, boys 
passing in the halls smile and say 
“Good morning,’ with warm, unex- 
pected friendliness The classroom 
where you are taken by the pimcipal, 
Mrs Lillian L Rashkis, is decorated 
with homemade murals, and clean 
enough to satisfy a hawk eyed sea 
captain A boy proudly brings out the 
liottle of lemon oil they use to polish 
their desks, another suggests that the 
desks be opened to show how thev are 
kept \nd as you leave, the pint size 
youth who opens the door invites you 
to come again, with the air of a 
fiiendly host 

The guest who arri\es on a Thurs- 
day morning is likely to visit the 
school assembly Here 250 boys listen 
to the speaker with absorbed atten- 
tion, then fire questions which indi- 
cate a breadth of information quite 
startling in a school that ranges in 
grade from 5-A to 8-B A number of 
nationalities are represented, many 
of the boys are colored But there 
isn’t a bored or sullen face in the 
room, and there isn’t a boy who 
doesn’t make a neat appearance A 
school, the visitor might think, for 
boys with unusually high IQs and 
excellent deportment records 
As a matter of fact, the enrollment 
of P S 37 IS drawn from serious be- 


havior cases in Manhattan and The 
Bronx Some of these boys have 
run in predatory gangs, beaten or 
even knifed other children, constant- 
ly played tiuant, assaulted teachers, 
committed vandalism, and kept class- 
rooms in a perpetual uproar At least 
half have had court experience and 
manv were sent to P S 37 as a last 
resort before commitment to correc- 
tional institutions 

Out of this raw material Mrs 
Rashkis and her teachers have devel 
oped a school whose standards of in- 
terest, courtesy and good behavior aie 
considerably abov e average Accord 
ing to Judge Juvenal M irchisio of the 
New York Domestic Relations Couit, 
the school salv ages more than 90 per- 
cent of Its pupils for future good 
citizenship 

When a boy is transferred to P b 
37 he usually arrives under convoy of 
a truant officer He is surly and defi^t , 
he expects this to be a tough school, 
worthy of his fanciest misconduct 

The class to which he is assigned 
baffles him It is a small class — 
about 16 boys — with the desks ar- 
ranged in an informal circle The 
boys actually seem interested n their 
work Feeling a little self conscious, 
the newcomer tries out a Bronx cheer 
To his amazement his cl2LSsmatcs, 
rattier than the teacher, shush him 
down '‘Kid stuff” they call his antics 

The new boy soon discovers thit 
misbehavior no longer attracts atten- 
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lion Nor can he win any laurels by 
boasting about his record, for there 
ire boys here who cm match or ex- 
ceed almost any record of youthful 
Irans^iessions As a icsult, the un- 
wholesome pi ops thit have been 
sustaining his ego colhpse 

But this IS only the fiist step “The 
most important thing is to find some- 
thing m which he can be successful, * 
Mrs Rishkis says “Up to now he 
has known nothing but criticism, he 
feels that nobody wants 01 likes him ” 

Soon after a pupil is admitted he 
IS tested by a psychiatrist and a psy- 
chologist from the Child Guidance 
Bureau A home visitor calls on his 
family Their findings aie presented 
at a conference Tttcnelcd by the prin- 
cipal and his tcacheis The causes of 
the boy s difficulty aie discussed, his 
abilities and chaiactcr traits ani- 
lyzed, md a plan \voikcd out for his 
rehabilitation 

In nine out of ten cases the blame 
icsts on the paients Of 65 boys re- 
cently studied, only four h id homes 
that w ere satisfactoi y Ag iin and 
again the reports show squalor, in- 
diffeience, lack of undcistaneling, 
cruel treatment, peipetual family 
lows, divorce, and parents who aie 
seldom at home 

By no means all the boys come 
from backgrounds of po\eity Four 
teen-vear-old Frank was a sorry-look- 
ing specimen with a neivous body 
twitch His record showed that he 
shouted in class, used foul language, 
and was hated and feared by his 
schoolmates His home, the school’s 
visitor discovered, was nicely kept and 
the family was not uneducated The 
difficulty was that his father de- 
manded instant, cringing obedience 


from his son and beat him if he hesi- 
tated The boy s form of protest was 
his behavior in school 

Flank had ability to diaw, but his 
only subjects, the psychologist learned, 
were skeletons, coflins and grave 
vards At P S 37 he was given the 
job of making a muial for his class 
room, showing scenes from Colonial 
histoiv Dri\en by a dtsirc to get the 
del ills ol his muial correct, he stud- 
ied books on the period — and ad- 
\anced two yeais in reading ability 
within a few months The piaise he 
leceivcd foi these achievements made 
a great change in the boy’s disposi- 
tion The twitching disappeared 
Later he gamed enough poise to ad- 
dress the school assembly^ Although 
his home situation icmained fat fiom 
ideal, he ceased being a pioblem 

A not uncommon mistake ol pat- 
ents was presented by the case of 
'*Solly, a hoy fiom a comfortable mid 
die class home At his previous school 
he had refused to say a woid in cl iss, 
and his perpetually sneering attitude 
laised hob with morale After two 
weeks it PS 37, Mis Rashkis, 
seeming to choose him at landom, 
made him hei office boy Solly ]je- 
caine so iiileiested in lunning errands 
and answer ing telephones that he for- 
got his sullen taciturnity 

Within a week he told Mrs Rash 
kis his story His brilliant biothei, 
destined foi a professional career, got 
all his mother’s concern and affee 
tion “I just thought, ‘What’s the use 
of my trying to be anything^’ ” Solly 
explained Mrs Rashkis convinced 
him that, even if he didn’t enter a 
profession, he could serve society in 
other ways 

Solly has since grown into a useful, 
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well-adjusted citizen He is the owner 
of a small factory and the father of a 
happy family 

The tendency of teachers and par- 
ents IS not to trust a pioblem boy 
ith a responsible job \ et such a job 
oiten proves to be effective moral 
medicine George, a boy who had 
tilled to adjust himself to his step- 
lithei, expressed his unhappiness m 
liuancy and temper tan- 
. li urns Six schools had dis- 
missed him before he cime 
to P S 37 He showed his 
lirst sign of Intel cst when 
(Mrs Rashkis asked the 
boys to suggest a good wa\ 
of sloiing and disliibuling 
the midinorning milk 
C Gorge s pi in was iccepted 
IS the most eflieient and 
li( wis put in chiige He 
(lid the woik faitlilully, 

Mthout missing a day 
‘Geoige IS i chingcd bov,” his 
sitpfathei wiole ‘ Ht s actually h ippy 
Ills temper tantiums ha\e disap- 
peiied ” 

Another boy well known to the 
tiuant ofliceis wis given a job lun- 
ning the motion picture machine He 
went thiough two lei ms without be- 
ing late or absent once Ask( d about 
Ins good rtcoid, he Mid, ‘Well, I 
nevei w is m i school befoie where 
they really needed nit ” 

Nerve ceiiUi oi the school is Mrs 
Rashkis A inatui e and w ai m hearted 
^voman, sympithctic but not senti- 
mental, she can t ilk on a boy s level, 
see his point of view, and penetrate 
the shield he tiies to ruse between 
himself and the adult woild To be a 
PS 37 boy was once considered a 
disgrace The new principal set out 
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to make it a matter of pride, when 
she took charge of the school in 1930 
One problem was to make class- 
work interesting The present cur- 
riculum is the result of careful study 
by the school staff, by authorities in 
the New \ ork City system, and by an 
advisory committee of nationally 
known educators and psychologists 
Evidently they accomplished their 
purpose The attendance 
records of P S 37 now 
compare well with those of 
other schools, c\ cn though 
some of the pupils h ive to 
travel more than an hour 
fiom their homes 

Convention'll subjects 
are covered in an line on 
ventional mannci The 
work of c'lch class 1 visited 
was tied in with a cc mi'll 
topic, such as “Amcric I’s 
Gre'it Men and \\ onu n 
*‘The Story of Ameiic'in Industiy 
and ‘ J he Ameiicin Home’ \ou 
would hardly imigine that studying 
The American Home would appeal 
to sixth grade boys who had been the 
most conspicuous home ts in the Nev\ 
\ ork school system \ ct no class I vis- 
ited anywhere demonstrated greatei 
mtercst Sin'll! fry ciowded around to 
show me di igrams of housing devel- 
opments, and a complete two story 
mimatui e house they had made Many 
of the bovs hive c lined the instruc- 
tion into then homes by painting and 
lepaiiing fuiniture, making window 
boxes, and laising the family stand- 
ards of Older and cleanliness 

There is special training in nutri- 
tion, because improper food can ha\ e 
a gieat deal to do with antisocial be 
havior The staff caily diseovcied 
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that bieakfast for a number of the 
boys consisted of two or three cents’ 
vvorth of candy, bought on the way to 
school In some unsupervised house- 
holds the boys had only sandwiches 
for dinner, or perhips a couple of ice- 
cream sodas The te ichcrs pi( paied a 
model breakfast for the pupils fruit, 
milk and cere'll The motheis were 
told about It, then invited to take a 
nutrition couise Better nouiishment 
has meant less illness and greater emo- 
tional stability 

About 15 pel cent of the boys who 
enter the school lisp 01 stutter — in- 
dicating emotion'll rn'iladjustment A 
teachei trained in speech improsc- 
ment helps them ovei come the ir 
handicaps, then public spe'il ing pi ic- 
tice gi\es poise and self confidtnec 

Asst mblv pei lods fiii nish a me ms 
of blow mg off steam F \ ery Mondas , 
school pioblems aic discussed with 
the give and t ike of a New Liigl md 
town meeting Ihe bovs Itarn to re- 
spect otheis opinions and to disagree 
without lesortmg to knuckle dusters 
The assemblies are impr essive Dr unis 
roll during the lust\ singing of Ihe 
Star-Sparifjled Banner a bugle and a 
color guard underscore the salute to 
the flag The 8-B classes enter to the 
strains of Pomp and Citcumstame^ with 
all the dignity of the U S Siipr e me 
Court Some of these big boys had 
been bullies in their former schools, 
but the prestige they enjoy here 
brings an amazing change of attitude 

PS 37 goes in heavily for voca- 
tional classes The woodwoi king and 
printing shop* and practice in office 
proced re have prepared manv a 
boy for advanced work at a voca- 
tional high school The older boys are 
encouraged to take jobs after school 


Earning money adds to their self le 
spect and leaves little time for hang 
ing out with neighborhood gangs 
Above all, they set about making 
themselves eligible for the jobs they 
want when school days are over 

Hardly a day goes by when a for 
mer pupil doesn’t drop in to tdl Mrs 
Rashkis about a new job, introduce 
his bride bring pictuies of his chil 
dren or show a decoration awarded 
o verse is I saw a redheaded Marine 
corporal who had just come back 
from the South Pacific with iibbons 
indicating a Purple Heart and a 
Presidential unit citation When Mrs 
Rashkis introduced him as a former 
pupil, the boys sang The Halls of 
MonU^uma with a fervor that shook 
the auditorium 

‘T didn’t deserve all that piaise ” 
he said afterward ‘Tt should go to 
the teachers who made men of us ’ 

Ace 01 ding to fudge Marchisio 
schools such as P S 37 established 
through the nition would mean i 
long st( p towar d the cure of ju^ emit 
delinquents As Dr Fi ink J O’Brien 
Associ te Superintendent, points out 
the rdded expense is small compared 
to the cost of institutional •''are and 
possible imprisonment — to ^ay noth 
mg of l)ioken ivcs And many of the 
features are not dependent on extra 
cost,’ he adds “The spirit of fi lenclli 
ness, the concern foi the pupil’s self 
respect the use of lespon ibility to 
build self confidence can be applied 
anywhere that there are wise and 
sympathetic teachers ” 

Even if a community ^s loo small 
to afford a separate school, the same 
principles can be applied This kmd 
of school atmosphere can, m fact, 
brmg out the best side of all children 



^Now IT CAN BE TOLD 

Spark Plugs (^Frances Secret Army 

Condensed from Tricolor + Blake Clark 


The astounding tale of 4nn ricans 
and British Mho parachuted into 
France to help organize resistance 
behind the German lines 

T he nine o’clock BBC news- 
cast on the evening of June 5, 
19443 was interrupted by a dry 
British voice saving, “Lilecn is mar- 
iicdtojoe Repeat Eileen is marric d 
to Joe The compass points north 
Repeat The compass points noith” 
To most listeners, including the 
Germans, this ^ as nonsense but for 
*300,000 Frenchmen it was the long- 
awaited seciet call to action That 
night, before a single Allied soldiei 
had set foot in iSormandy, all o\er 
France bridges collapsed, dams buist, 
steel rails leaped from tics, locomo- 
tives raced down wrong tracks, trees 
crashed across roads, flame® lose from 
fuel dumps, telephone lines plum- 
meted to earth 

By the next day, D Day, German 

Bl\kl Clark, former piofcssor of Eng 
lish literature at the Univeisity of Hawaii, 
IS now a member of the armed services, on 
duty in Washington He is the author oi 
the best seller, Remember Pearl Harbor a 
condensation of which appeared in The 
Readers Digest foi June 1942 and of 
Robinson Crusoe, USN, the ad entures of 
Warrant Officer George Tweed on Tap 
held Guam, which has just been published 
by Whittlesey House 


troops and supplies were slowed to a 
walking pace The formations sent to 
repel the landings in Normandy were 
delayed an average of 48 houis — 
precious tunc to the Americans and 
Biitish And later, after the brcik 
through, French gucinllas constantly 
informed Generil Patton of the exact 
location of t ach Gt rman column ind 
piotectc d his flank, helping him m ike 
one oi tht speediest drives in the his 
toiy of wailare 

The story of the lole played by 
Biitish American and French under 
ground oiganizeis in setting ofl* this 
powder kt g of I lench resistance can 
now be told 

Afl operations weie directed liy a 
joint command, established by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower The first group of 
seciet opt ratives sent to Fianee got in 
touch with local s iboteur groups 
which were spontaneously rising all 
ovei the countiy These groups weie 
persuaded to abandon sporadic acts 
ol violence that only brought mur- 
derous reprisals, and to accept assign- 
ments from London Headquarters 

The three major underground plans 
for D Day were known as the Parrot, 
the Dragon and the \rmadillo The 
objectives were to silence comaiuni- 
cations, blast railroads, and pave 
highways with mines to slow Pan- 
zer divisions 

It was necessary to select, train and 
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arm thousands of Fienchmen, under 
the very eyes of the Gestapo To 
implement the Dragon Plan, opera- 
tives arranged a meeting of represen- 
tatives of a million lailway workers 
and the head of de Gaulle’s secret 
service Foi the Parrot Plan, de 
Gaulle men were slipped into key 
spots of the telecommunicatioi s sys- 
tem, for the Armadillo, villagers were 
instiucted in explosives and mine- 
laying 

The avenge organizer working on 
these plans could expect to live three 
to four months — if he wis lucky He 
had to keep files of inform ition, and 
these v\cr«- somv. times found bv the 
enemy He was forced to trust i few 
persons any one of whom could be a 
spy He had to produee his identity 
papers occasionarv, and if the num- 
bers wee checked he was lost 

If he was a British or American 
agt-nt he had to be on constant au ird 
ag mist slips that might giv( him 
awav Ai mealtimes he had to ic- 
member to tuck his n ipkin in his 
collar, French fashion He w is careful 
not to ask loi shiving eream oi 
toothpaste which Ind been absent 
from Freneh st ires Jor two ve irs 

The Gestipo set traps to try to 
make the operative leveil himself In 
one citv, riding two abreast on bi- 
c\cles was arbitrarilv prohibited In 
another, no b ii could serve red wine 
on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, 
and bartenders were instructed to 
report anvone who asked for it But 
desjf 5 fte such traps, some operatives 
led double livus with amazing suc- 
cess, opening tobacco shops, book- 
stalls and secondhand fumituie stores 
where various ‘‘customers” traded 
w i^hout arousing suspicion 
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Escapes were naiiow Operative 
154, an American agent, wounded in 
a gun fight with the Gestapo, was 
handcuffed and tossed unconscious 
into the back of a staff car Regaining 
consciousness, he took out a pistol 
concealed in his sock and shot each 
German m the back of the head 
Frenchmen filed off his bonds ind he 
continued his work in another sec- 
tion of France 

Operative 171, a de Gaulle worker, 
was in a hotel room when the Gestapo 
iaid(d the phee He ran to die lop 
floor but could find no escape to the 
roof He darted into a 100m, and 
found a mud so’-ting sheets Franti 
eillv he explained that he was run 
ning for 1 is life and s d, “Ouick — 
get in bed with im ‘ No*” she piu 
listed “Don’t be 1 fool, he said 
“I’ve got more import mt things or 
jny mind* ’ 

The Gestapo nii n shoved open the 
door and turned on the light Ihe 
couple in bid pu tended to be an 
no\ed The Gestapo leadei laughed 
“Have an enjovable evening,” he 
said, tnd closed the door 

SoiiKtimis the agents earned ott 
special missions Foi instance, Allied 
secret services wanted a sample of a 
new explosive powder bring devcl 
oped by German scientists french 
operative 202 contacted a friend in 
the factory where the experiments 
were conducted The Germans had 
made it impossible for workers to ob 
tain samples, even brushing the nails 
of each one as he left One day w hen 
factory workers were ot>serving a 
secretly planned ninute o^ silence to 
demonstrate French unity, one man 
obstinately kept on working Angry 
patriots knocked him down and beat 
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him Gu‘=irds rushed to his a d and 
earned him to the hospital A month 
later London scientists weie working 
with a sample of the powder which he 
had seized a moment before the work- 
stoppage 

Indispensable to the success of the 
seen t organization was lh( radio- 
man, who maint lined regulii com- 
miinu itions with London, ordeiing 
urns ird explosi\cs, and directing 
the findings of new opcritives Ihe 
wire ’css teiegi iphv opcritors, oDs. of 
whom was an Auk iitan giil, an the 
unsung htioes of hiemh icsistance 
The opeiators wlio transmitted from 
Piiis w^eie in constant dinger of 
heiiiL pin-pointed by 36 German 
ducc lion hnde is cemtinually combing 
(he ether So eflieient were these 
direction findeis thu 20 minutes 
after an aeent came on the an the 
pitioi car would be at his door 
M inv a ladioinin climbed out a 
back window only seconds ahead of 
the C estipo 

Bv January 1044, through the ef- 
loits of IK uly 1000 seciel oper itives, 
the lull strength of every efieetive le- 
sisimce group in France was thrown 
into w or k on the Dr agon, Pai rot and 
Armadillo plans lo each gioup, 
Headqu liters in Loiidon dispatched 
detailed maps of the unit s pai tie ular 
area, indicating specific local objec- 
tives Special instructors were para- 
chuted in and held night classes for 
two 01 three village rs at a time, show- 
ing them how to blow up railroads 
and budges By June i, the map of 
I ranee on the will at Headquarters 
was covered with red dots, each in- 
dicating where patriots were trained, 
"Supplied, and ready for the signal to 
attack assigned objectives 
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When the signal came for action on 
the evening of June cj, 5000 fnneh- 
men each carrying two packages of 
TNI, slipped out md blisted the 
railro ids of I r ance in more than 500 
pi ices A.nd thanks to a sti lU g eally 
pi iced 1 rench ope 1 ati\ 1 ondon 
knew every iinpoi 1 it tr iin mo\e- 
ment two diys in '^d\ u'ce so \llied 
pi 1 KS were ible tD swoop c’own on 
almost ill troop ti mis lieieled for 
Norm indy 

Under orders from I ondc n cei- 
tain a* ents hid become consdsint 
with the operations of the 74 booster 
stations m fiances loiis-dist ince 
telephone system Now, eeiuippcd 
with Gt rman p isses they went to the 
boostu St it 10ns and blew tiu 11 up 
Ihousinds of villa "ers pi mted 
mines md littered 10 ids wiih tiie- 
busters which blisted Geimin truck 
tires Ihe most optimistu hope had 
been to hold up the Geimm lein- 
for(<.int nts for 12 hour'’ but iIk oper- 
atives del i)ed them two d lys 

Ihe unclerground s triumph on D 
Day brought new thousinds ilocl mg 
to help clear the enemy fiom every 
part of France To aid them to organ- 
ize quiekly, Heidqinrteis sent i sec- 
ond w ive of secret soldiers, the 
“Douglases,”* who now pu lehuted 
into enemy-occilpied territory 1 aeh 
“Doug w IS a member of a team con- 
sisting of a British, a french and an 
Amerie in ofheer, and a radio operator 
Most Dougs went to the mountain- 
ous regions to help the Maquis, who 
now numbered 400,000 — all want- 
ing arms Helping supply them was 
the chief contribution nade by the 

* For reasons of security all names of 
plans operatives, units or gioups aic fic- 
titious 
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United States to Franct In four 
months 12000000 pounds of guns, 
grenades and intdied sujDplits were 
flown over On July ^28 Ameri- 
can Liberators and fortresses in a dar- 
ing daylight mission dioppc d enough 
equipment to arm 36,000 men 

^slwavs fighting in &cimm-held 
tcintory, the Dougs had many hair- 
r using adventures One British of- 
fic( r who had broken his leg w hen he 
puachuted in was recupei iting m a 
liench farmhouse when the Ger- 
m ins c ime to se irch \n Amt 1 le in 
radio operator carried him to a 
sw imp when ht liv m w \Ur up to 
his mck lor th'-* ( di\s before the 
enemy gi\< up the hunt 

1 he SGs ^peci il Crioups — were 

the hell raisers eif th^ secret armv 
Spcei ilists in demolitions and closc- 
in-fighting, they w(ie dropped into 
frame in groups of 15 to 30 to cany 
out jobs c illing for exception il skill 
Lleven groups parachuted into 
southern 1 ranee, chiefly to co\ei 
Isiazi escape routes along the Cucas- 
sonne Gap iiid the Rhone \ illey 
1 hese 182 men organized ind tr ained 
M iquis units, md in comfjincd oper- 
ations with them kilU d 461 Cxeimans, 
wounded 467, and took some 10,000 
prisoners The first group landed in 
the Department of I ot, where Ger- 
mans were strong Organizing three 


batt ilions, they imbushed 1000 Ger- 
inins, blew a nilwi> bridge md a 
Miduct and closed the entire De- 
putment to Germ in movement 
As the Germans retreated SG tac- 
tics changed One group of 25 went 
m to save the gi e it hydro* leetric 
pi int at Eguzon, the most impoi tant 
electric installation in f 1 inee The 
Germans had 500 men there re idy to 
demolish the plant when it becime 
neee^suy to pull out 1 he ollicd in 
corniind of the SGs arring d a 
me ti ig with the ene my comm inder, 
spie id his unilomed men through 
the r inks of the Miquis and per- 
mitted them to be glimpsed bv the 
Germ ms while he negotiated He 
thie itened attuk by 1500 LI S 
ATin> paratroop* I^, md oflered s ife 
conduct to another city The fright 
ened Germans pulled out, leaving the 
^power plant intiet 

To a man, the soldiers of the se e ret 
aimv give full credit to the p itiiotie 
I ene h pc ople who risked eveiv thing 
to he Ip libe r lie 1 1 mec M in\ were 
contininlK hunted md lived without 
adequite food or shelter Operiting 
in small bands or singly, some had 
carried on the fight for four years, 
dediciting their lives to the struggle 
against the Gei mans The ir valor will 
always be an inspii ition to fieedom 
loving peoples 


SO YOU RE DYING FOR A SMOKE! HAVE YOU TRIED ROLLING YOUR OWN? 
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Concord revives the Country Store with 1 H Tnuubull Prop 
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Jack Stcnbucl 


S i\ 'iFARS Aco, Fiink H Tium 
bull houscm'isUi ind I n<>lish 
piofcssoi It Miadlcstx School m 
( uncord M \ss i in onto i few items 
oi iiKiclnnclisc which appealed lo 
him ind wl ich lit fill his liiinds 
iniL,ht w int lo buv »s Chiistmas qifts 
Hi bouc^ht i sni ill stock which he 
])i t'dh d imoiii^ his icqu lint uiccs m 
ills spue time Hu following ye ii he 
lonviitid his sludv mlo a display 
loom 

People 111 i il his uriusu il meiehan- 
disi so much ih it he w is tneoui igtd 
to opin a stou of his own 

In 1941 It the ige ol f)0, Irumbull 
chucked up liis job, lioiiowtd $^00 
iiicl hung out i sign ‘ The Counliy 
Store — 1 H liumbull Piop , 
on the limous biiniid Ihoieau 
Fome stead iie ir Coiieoids histone 
I) It til ground 

i he town divided into two camps 
those who snorted with indignation at 
this destciation of hallowed ground, 
and vainly starched the zoning code 
lo see how such nonsense might be 
stopped, and those who shook their 
hi ids and offend to bet Irumbull 
vould lose the $500 and his shirt to 
boot 

loday Trumbull not onl/ has his 
shut but a gtiicidl stoic doing an 
innual business of $100,000 \iid 
Concord citi/ens now point out his 
c I iblishment with pi ide 


The store has a hitching post out- 
side, whittlin ’ chairs on the \e- 
rancli, a penny candy countei with 
old-time sweets in blown « 1 iss ] us, 
quaint Iianklin stovis, a eheckti- 
board for the oldsteis, 'intique music 
boxes foi the youngsteis ind, it 
goes without swing an old ''ishioned 
Cl ickir bind light m tlu ceiitii of 
things Fveiv thing about 1 hi Coun- 
tiv Stoic IS infoinnl, fiom the led- 
flmnel under we 11 d me line fiom the 
ceiling lo the iiieieh iiidisi piled on 
wooden t ililes 

I host who gathei lound the ci ickcr 
biiiil need little imigindtion to con- 
iine up fimous ghosts ol the p ist lor 
the building dilis biek to 1780 It 
his served is the ti idmg j)osl of 
III ni } 1 hor e III s f ithi 1 , ihu shoe- 
mikmg shop of C>ius Pie ice, boot- 
maki r foi a host of Concord s gic its, 
the 1 iw office ind home of John 
Keyes and also as i tavern and a 
town hill It w IS the fiist home in 
Concord to boast a tin b ithtub 

When fiumbull stalled, he served 
te 1 1 vei y d i> lo is m'^iiy customcis is 
happi ni d to be in the stoic it 3 p m 
It w is brewed on a Prinklin stove 
in a 1 lie antique pot and siivcd in 
finest china All business stopped and 
Tiumbull, his help and his customeis 
galheieci round the erickei band 
Moie recently, as the number of 
customers grew, riumbull hid to 


too 
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mo\c the tea ceremony to his h'lst 
ment ollicc, *=111 'intique lov( 1 s piin.- 
dis(, cluttered with ktioscnc limps, 
Colonial clocks, an 18th-century sale, 
Currier & Ives prints, even an in- 
cie nt brick w He r boile r None of the 
antiques in ollice or store is for sale 

All of Trumoull s merchandise has 
a iiostalcfic 11 jvoi — maple syiup, 
lioiuy and stone ground meal fiom 
\eiinont, milking stools mide by 
h ind in New Hampshire, hunting 
kills fs forged bv 1 blacksmith in 
Maine, fl innel shir ts, denims, peppci- 
nunt candy and licoiice sticks md 
the lirnous Zan/ibii the conf( etion 
\\ hic h S ilem sc i c iptains of old al- 
s\a)s took with them on tups lound 
the woild bee ius( it lemamed liesh 
foi months in ms weathei frum- 
bull siys he has ]ust about eveiything 
tlu country stoie ciriied except bil- 
lowy p( ttico Its 

liurnbull uses his br ass fi oiitcd 
1012 Ford to seaieh the New Eng- 
1 nid countnsi Ic for unique merchan- 
di c Though his advei Using is coii- 
fiiK d to an 0( c isional one inch ad 
in a fe w public itioiis of limite d eireu- 
1 ition he has developed a thiiving 
mill-order business that le ichcs as 
far as Alaska, H iwaii and Mexico 
Simply through woid of mouth ad- 
vertising his mailing list grows at the 
r ite of 1 000 a month 

Four times a year, Tiumbull sends 
out a catalogue featuring meiehan- 


disc which he d( scribes as “oiil\ th( 
best fioni the t ist ind the West’ 
He wastes no type on catch phrises, 
I idler, his copy weaves in the tiadi 
tion behind the mcichandise he of- 
fers And if someone writes to ask 
about an item, Trumbull often per- 
sonally pounds out a icply so detailed 
th It the recipient has the feeling he is 
The Country Sto c s only customei 

Trumbull himself comes from a 
family of Salem tiaders His fither 
sailed to the far places of the woild 
and, in 1871, outfitted Stanley for his 
expedition into Africa m search of 
Di Livingstone 

To those who express sui prise at 
Trunbull s success, Concord folk ex 
plain ‘ He 1 so genuinely enthusi 
astic ibout his meieh indise th it he 
spreads the enthusi ism to his help 
and his custome rs, md the pains he 
‘will take to order just the light kind 
of spor t shirt or to find an especialh 
desir ible jar of pieserves can’t be 
m Itched anywheie ” 
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rRiENE Francis, on the Blue Network s Blind Dale program, asked a ser\ice 
man What were you before you joined up^ * “Perfectly contented,” was his 
busk reply 
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SirThom^^s 


A British baronet is a demo 
crat in the world s most 
dictatorial profession 


Condensed from 
Life 
+ 

II inthrop Sargeant 


W ITH the c\ccj)tion of top 
seigeants and inimal tram 
ers, symphony conductors 
aie piobably the most withering and 
tyrannical group of men to be loaiid 
in civilized society today The t\- 
plination is not thdt the conductois 
ire innately irascible They ire a 
product of their issof i ilion w ith mu- 
sicians, who tend to lie is antic and 
undisciplined as taknted monkeys 
The wa\d m which in oichestra 
( an torment a conductor aie beyond 
numbei A trombonist wlio has per- 
fected the technique can blow spit 
balls with telling accuricy th’-ough 
the curved ciook of his instrument 
v^hile facing innocently in the oppo- 
site direction A nickel deposited in 
one of the f holes of the concert- 
master’s violin produces a curious, 
caterwauling distortion of tone 
One of the most interesting ways of 
plaguing a conductor is to play wrong 
notes and see how long it take*' him 
to detect them Sometimes the con- 
ductoi fills to detect the false note at 


Beecham 



ill in one high link 
mg L S sMuphoin or 
rhestra there w is i cellist who pi lyed 
a Ntan? i of Sous i s Stars and Stripes 
1 ouitr in th( micklk of a Brahms 
svmphom during sever il successive 
St isons ] he conductor nc\u j>oticed 
the iiitcrpol ition, and the cellist il 
gaids till succtssiul deception is one 
of the giLit ic hievemtnts ol his ai 
tistic c ucer 

At this point It will be obvious 
w^hv most of our leading macstio** 
assume from the start that their musi- 
cians aie potential criminils The 
conductoi must get the upper hand 
and hold it, and ciiffeient conductors 
have different approaches to this 
problem foscanii i possesses a mi- 
croscopic knowledge of what cverv 
man is supposed to be doing and 
car sense an impulse to sal)otage 
almost before it appears Stokowski 
cows his orchestra with a superior 
Byronic glare, Fritz Reiner treats his 
to an unrelenting course of K y veil d 
browbeating, Serge KoussevitzKy 
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handles his bv howlini; with piin at 
the slightest hint of 1 iMt> 

The most unorthodox approT-ch is 
prol » ibly that of Sii 1 homas Bccclnm, 
founder and conduc tor of the I ondon 
Pliilhaimonic, and a frequent guest 
conductor of U S orchestras A man 
of lordly, Victorian bearing, whose 
imperial goatee ind aristoei itic air 
would stamp him as a peisondity 
m anv walk ol li^e, Peeeliim is so 
obviously accustomed to coinmmd 
that minor attempts at saliota^e seem 
a trifle sill\ SecuK in his habit of 
authority, Beech im cm ifloid to 
unbend without ft ir of losing his 
dignity He can joke, ask liis i lusi- 
cians for aavicc iinjuisonitc a wind- 
mill chew his I) »lon, idmit fi iiikly 
th It he IS not 1 imili ir with tnc score 
— md still m lint un a dignilied at- 
mosph^ rc ‘‘Bcecham, ’ Bernard Shaw 
IS supposed to hive rein irked, “is 
the only adult conduc tor I have ever 
met ’ He h is at ny rate, the ficulty 
ol treating his men as fellow adults 
To the iveiage s\inphony orchestra 
this experience is so novel as to be 
unnerv mg 

M iny orchestra musicians main- 
tain th It Bceeham doesn t really con- 
duct at all Ihe carefully polished 
gestures of Koussevitzkv, the sensitive 
baton tcchiiicjiu of roscamni aie 
rehnernents tint Bceeham manages 
to get along without He has, prop- 
erly speaking, no technique of the 
baton whatever His loundcd, digni- 
fied figure bounces and cavorts like 
that of an excited racing fan whose 
horse is winning by a nose He will 
lunge like a fencer, crouch as if he 
expected to bring his oboist down 
with a flying tackle, and when signal- 
ing the brass for a powerful entrance 
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he will go through the motions of a 
baseball pitchei Frequently in his 
excitement he lets slip his baton 
Sometimes he even fills off the po 
dium “Podiums,” he once remarked 
loftily after such a mishap, “are ex 
pres Iv designed as p ii t of a conspir- 
acy to get lid ol conductors ” Once, 
at a Carnegie Hall concert, he 
reached such a peik of artistic c\ 
ubf 1 ance th it he biokc his susp( riders 
and had to Ic ive the st ige clutching 
his trousers 

Ihe astonishing thing about these 
gymnistic pcrlormanccs is that the 
music Sir Thom is is coid icting is 
sue fioni the oiciusti i with pieci 
Sion polish and exquisite grace No 
other f unoMs eonteiimoi ny conduc 
tor — not even lose mini — cm 
match the dclieitc ye( virile flivoi 
these violent gesturrs impart to 
jMozait or a H ivdn svm phony 

Bee chain’s remark ible aplomb is 
ti ace ible in p ii t to the f ict th it he is 
absolutely independciit hnanciallv 
He IS one of En^lind s riches men 
Ihe $150,000,000 fortune amassed 
by his loicbears through the invention 
and sale of England’s most popular 
lax itive, Bceeham’^ Pills has enabled , 
Sn 1 homas to buy symphony orencs 
tras and opera houses as anothei 
multimillionaire might buy racme, 
stables He is probibly the onh 
maestro in the world who conducts 
purely for pleasure — a ph asure un 
marred by the slightest worry ovei 
what critics, audiences or boaids 
of directors think of him 

Another factor is unquestionably 
Beecham’s genial and eminently bal 
anced mind, which delights in def/inc 
the tradition of pompous sham th'^t 
often sur rounds the profession of con 
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ducting But perhaps most important 
IS his enormous artistic authority 
Beneath all his tomfoolery he is reilly 
a learned and ai tistic illy unimpeach- 
able musical scholar 

When Sir Thomi-s w -is i little boy 
the Beecham home ncdi Liveipool 
was a rendezvous for famous musi 
cians fiom all over Euiope As young 
Thomas studied piano ind musical 
composition, he also learned at fust 
hand the traditions and psyehology 
uf musicians 

\t the age of 20, he oiginized his 
first symphony oichestra Waggish 
''ssociites dubbed it the “Pillhii 
uionic ” Sii Ihornis w is undis 
miycd A short time liter he took 
his place in the audition line of a 
oiinll Biitish opera comp my to get 
d job as an accompanist One smgei 
hid foi gotten her musu Sir Thomas 
offeied his services “But,’ said the 
iiijpiesaiio, ‘ do you understand^ \ ou 
will h ive to pla> the aecomp inimem 
"iitirely fiom memor) ” ‘Certiinl>, 
icpliccl Sii fhomas He not oiilv 
i companied the singei s 11 la, he 
v^eiit on accompanying successive 
lingers in anas horn dozens of op 
I IS — all flawlessly, all from mem 
oiv The impicsario hired him not 
as an accompanist but as conductor 
of his company 

Today Beecham is so sure of his 
knowledge that he rarelv takes the 
trouble to do the houis of boning up 
that most coiiductois c insider indis 
pcnsable At Govent Garden he w is 
famous for ariiving in the orchestra 
pit at the last minute befoic a per 
fonnance, taking up his baton and 
then asking his chief violinist, “1 say, 
old man, which opera are we playing 
tonight^” 
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Beeeham has visited the United 
States many times nid has become 
one of the most popular orehestra 
and opeia conductois At 65 he is 
still at the peak ol his caieei 

Sir T horn is got his knighthood fol 
lowing scrviees to the Bntish 1 mpire 
as cultural ambissadoi in Itily dur 
mg Woild W ir I He is still c ipible 
of conv ei sing with profundity md w it 
on pi idle illv an\ piiase of iiitc i n i 
tion il policy or goveriimcntil phi 
losophv He is a piolouiid student of 
the Lliz ibc than dr ini 1 — not ibh 
the pi IV s of Be iiimont md I leti her, 
about v\hom he is v\iiting i bool 

Though he views lilc is a lule, 
with unused intclleclu il detach iiient, 
Beech iin c m be loused to a iov\ciing 
Itiiy on two sul)]ects music ovei the 
ridio md music in the movies Iht 
for mei he firnilv be lit v c s ‘ c m nt v c i 
ichitvt the ton il j)ci kc lion one ht us 
at tht aetuil peiloimmce bei uise 
It is lequiicd to luii die giiiut of 
knobs md levers and ekctric il gad^^ 
cts hancTed bv mt 1 who, ilniost 
inv 111 iblv, aie mt ch mics r ilhei th m 
artists ’ 

I he 1 utci IS the fivoiitc of all liis 
aversions ‘ If 1 were Piesidentol this 
countrv ” he loired in an inteivicw 
“the fust thing I d do would be to 
abolish music and talking m the 
movies The movies aic sheer bedlam 
in a madhouse God* Now that the 
silent films arc through, you can t 
go am where and heir nothing'” 

Bcecham’s usual approach to le 
he u sal difliculties is that of a self de p 
leciting fel'ow artist asking help in 
solving a bothcisome problem He is 
one of the few conductors who st t m 
to realize that it is the orchestra th it 
IS doing the playing Piusin^ to cor 
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rect a muddy passage, he will ex- 
amine the score with candid curiosity 
‘ Nobody is playing anything like 
whit I’ve got,” he will complain, 
raising an eyebrow “I believe the 
high G m the horns (glancing at the 
player) is much too loud, through no 
lault of youis ” He will then repeat 
the pissage, gunning appreciate dy 
at the improvements 

Vtry riidy he will buak into a 
tantrum, which in Bcecham’s case 
consists in p icing up and down, 
burying his Ldwaidim bcird in his 
chest and loiring like a lion Somc- 
timts his anger tikes a coldd turn 
which is even moic disturbing “\\c 
L irinot expel t you to lollow us ill the 
time,” he will siy to the oflcndei 
with fiigid politeness, ‘ but if you 


would have the kindness to keep in 
touch with us occasionally ” 

In a less Olympian personality, 
Beecham’s informality would be fatal 
to prestige As it is, it often leaves his 
musici ms rattled The fact is that the 
aver ige musicim doesn’t feel that a 
great performance has been given 
unless he his been goaded and tern 
fied to the point of hysteria in the 
process Once after a particularly fine 
Btocham concert in Caincgie Hill, a 
critic w is talking to a New York 
Philharmonic violinist “Tint was a 
magnificent perloirnance,” the critic 
lem irked “Don’t be a fool,” replied 
the violinist, “th it man Beech im is a 
big bluir He can t conduct it all 
He lets as though svmphonie music 
w IS lust a lot of lull ’ 


Public Comment 

A RECFNT newspaper ad ol the Okl ihoiin School of \c count iiu \ w is 
hea iid bhort Course in Accounting for Women 

Not long alter the id appcaicu, i note rt uhtd the school s presuUnt 
It s lid Ihcie 13 NO iccountmg for wonic i ’ lui » /r/ me 


A WOMAN Ic ifing through Dorothy Pai^ or s I noiit^h Pnpe it the Public 
Libru) list week found this rimiik ptncilid in i 1 mimiie hand uidcr 
the crick ibout men siJdoni rn iking pissts it giils who we a glasses 
‘ That s wh It SHI th nks' i\S 

On iHE front window of a LouismUc K) , grocery store was written 
“Boy Wanted ” Below w is seiibbkd 1 w int one too Jeinne ” 

— C nlril uiL 1 l y 11 l>nt S I incus 

A jA'^KSONViriE department store nn a newspaper advertisement 
•'lugging a new brand ol soap Hikes Above the caption was a picture of 
a smiling laundress, her elbows deep m lither In the morning’s mail 
came a letter to the store containing the clipped idvertisement with the 
comment I don’t give a damn about the soap flakes Where can I get 

the washwoman^^^” — Contnbutcd by Joy Becse C olcmaa 





Condensed from 
Good Housekeeping 

I WONDFR if ever tliere was a child 
who wanted to e;o to bed' I im 
suit I never heard ol one And, 
indttd, no wondei • loi bed means 




w. 
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PL fraicrs 
Author of \iai y Poppins 


the end of tlic biit,ht d ly, the c^o e of 
a itreat \d\tnture \et I have noticed 
ih It no m itU 1 how much rt sistance 
he puts up, eveiv child loves his h Ued 
bed oiiCv. he is eoinfoit ibly in it It is 
his spec 111 plice, ms sale home liis 
own little stietch of ^ecuiity 

When I look b itk to iiy own child- 
hood, I find th It bedtime of all times 
looms 1 11 tt< s^ in iny mind Oui par- 
ents — h ippy hum in beings * — had 
I o books on e hild ps\ eholocjy All 
they h id to t^mide the m w is tlu ii love 
iiid the II hum in w isdoi i \ id o^ 
couise, time* No mitUr how busy 
the day, thev always b id i h ilf hour 
to spend with then children at bed- 
time lhat qiii^t, Winn, seeuie hilf 
houi , after the noisy d ly, gathered up 
GUI moments of pliy and sent us 
eheei fully into the light All dissen- 
sions wei e he ale d bv it ev en the naugh- 
Lie t ehild felt good aftei it 


books about them The y urge d us not 
to lock them to sleep not to sing 
the ill liillibiea The*/ even banished 
fury stones, ‘ so as not to eneourage 
Ivin^ ’ Poor beaided men — ind poor 
elnldren * 

I ot invsclf, Ian ready to go to the 
guillotine ill defense of the lullaby 
Not to sing \ song to a 1 ttle child as 
he settle down lor the night seems 
unr lUiial to me It need not be i 
ciadle s( n anv tune softl/ sung vvi*‘ 
elo I sin^ to i ceil nil little Ljyfiom 
ll e In K he v\ is no biggei than a f iii- 
si/e exllish It is not I who h e 
t luglit him to m e t the night bravelv 
It is the memoty I ilways keep of my 
Piolhei s V IV s Aid he in turn will 
re 11 ( mber me as his childicn sleep in 
pe ic( 

Ke iding and singing and the old 
siin[;k priveis dlw lys lea sert them 
selves Smill children do not nev.d 


ISow, to feel good is lO feel safe 
And th It IS hov ehildieii should go to 
Led, wr ippe cl m the ii ii noce nee I he 
Utitucle of gio\v ups his changed 
since I V ''s you ig Chile lien, once 
considered nitreJv human beings in 
little, h IV e become a race ap ire, with 
special laws Bearded men — often 


tluologv 01 sect man leligion, but 
we do them i gi eat wioiig il we do 
nrl tell them the B’ble stones and 
tc uli them how to priy lor thos 
oil tiuths, reto’d as tales, set up a 
ll iid of 1 nagmation that will last 
thioughout their lives Ihe ancient 
stoiiv-s will wake in the chi*d his fii t 


baehelois — have written earnest r< al conception of something gieite 
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than himself I do not think theic’s a 
child whose heart and mind could 
not be stirred by the concepts of 
heaven and angels Indeed, children 
understand these matters better than 
grownups do, for they are still at the 
age of wonder and not so far from 
tru h 

Prayers, too, give them a feeling of 
safety — and also a sense of responsi- 
bility Once a child has asked that 
“God bless” a beloved person, he 
comes into a new, less selfful relation 
with that person He is no longer just 
the treasured baby, he, too, is doing 
the tre isurmg 

It seems to me that the pi avers I 
learned is a child arc still the best 
The first of them is so well known I 
almost feel shy to quote it N< vcithe- 
less, It gives me a /eehng of grace 
simply to write the woids 

Centlc Jesus, meek and mild. 

Look upon a little child, 

Pit> my simplicity. 

Suffer me lo come to Thee* 

Pity my simplicit)^ One docs not 
have to be young to s ly that It is the 
cry of all our hearts, no matter how 
silent our lips 

There was another prayer — not so 
generally known — that used to give 
me a great feeling of contentment of 
comfort for the dark hours and of 
hope for the day 


Lord, keep us safe this night, 

Secuie from all our fears. 

May angels guard us while we sleep 

Till morning light appears • 

But songs and prayers and reading 
at bedtime are not the only elements 
that make for contented sleep Some 
imaginative children find going to bed 
a torture because of their fear of the 
dark Once the light is out, the walls 
reticat, familiir objects disappear, 
and the bed, like a boat, goes sailing 
out on a boundless sea of blackness 
What can we do for this shapeless 
fear but give the child a night light^ 
It need not be in the room A gleam 
of gold fiom the hill or bathioom 
will do, a tiny crick of comfoitmg 
light to keep him safe from the dai k- 
nt ss Nothing else — no amount of 
reasoning — will cure that haunting 
terror 

^ I tilk of safety, but you must not 
think I am suggesting that you or I oi 
anyone else can really keep children 
safe For ehildien, too, are creatures 
of life ind life is not a safe process 
Watching the rosy, sleeping faces, wc 
realize with a catch at the he ait that 
we rannot save children fiom then 
fates no matter how wc treasu e them 
But we can give them calm and happy 
moments, and wells of ancient truth 
to draw on in the time when their 
need is gieat 


A new employe was assigned the task of sending out letters to a firm clients, 
telling of i new gas heating unit soon to be ready for delivery By eiror, she 
sent i It most of the envelope s w ithout the letters The blunder was discovered 
only when tc lephone calls began pouring m from curious recipients who wanted 
to know what should have been in the envelopes The incident created more 
interest than the letter could have done — and the girl is in line for a bonus 

— jefl K.ecn in Philaddphu Record 



Cmiquest of Our Worst Pacific Foe- 

-• DISEASE 


The amazing woik done by 4 iiny and 
Js i> > iin du me to (oinbit the \ icious 
tiO()ic il dis( ISOS which at fiist caused 
nioic ( isu ihic s th m eiicui) giiiifiic 

T allis BFc INS on Guadalcaml in a 
clf^spci \tL b ittk \vc could hi\c 
lost I\ot to the Japs but to 
nsccts and disc isc bui(s 
\\ L 1 new a G^ood dc d about the 
otiils of liopinl disc ISC when we Ix- 
^ in li^hti 11 , in the huimd juncflc •» of 
In Solomons But not enough Ihc 
n e ( Is loui*ht Ii i< k ind oui hospit ils 
hiielcd up M il iin denque level, 
hsentciy put men out of b itlle is 
ouielv as il stiuck by J ip fiulkts 
Oce isionally men dcvelofiecl filiri- 
asis i mo cpiKo-boinc dis isc pro- 
ducing £»linduln sw(llini>s tint can 
mil tie victims let’s swell to the 
oi/e of telephone poles On New Biit- 
am md iSew Cxuine i, soldicis \nd 
Mamies f hling in tlu till hwai 
gr ss c ime down with so-called sciub 
or bush ’ typhus, one of tiic most 
'.eiious tropical disc ises of all 

In i P icihc cainj I v isitcd rcce ntly, 
d poster sivs bluntl>, ‘ On Gu id'^l- 
wind disc ise 1 ud out ten men for 
cvciy one wounded by the Japs” 
Ihis IS a fair estimate of what hap- 
pened 

We took all the precautions we 
could, we screened our kitchens, dis- 
infected our latrines, burned our 
refuse The men drank when possible 
from Lister bags and pur fied their 


Condensed from The American 
Legion M ig r/mc 

Fiedciid C Painton 

VVai coiresponcU nt now 
at tlic iioiit 111 th< Paeilic 

canteen w ate i to gu ird ag iinst the 
deadly ameba of amebic dyscntci) 
But jungle fighting men run out of 
water and dunk anywheie in des- 
per itc, burning thirst \nd in billle 
they c in t go 1m Inn I sc leens to e it, 
and flies criw^ on Hit food 

Then it 1 ii iv\ i the pi obi* in be- 
came even woi I lunch e Is ol dead 
Jips 1 ly hidden m jungle under- 
growth riie s bied b\ millions in their 
rotting bodies Dyse nte i y figui e s w ent 
up 

There wasnt enough DDI, th^ 
mirielc msec tic irle * to disir Ic et the 
battle fie Id A u me medic al ofheer 
thought of a compound e illed ‘ pen- 
ile,” which IS sodium ai senile He 
sought out C r Pemberton, chief 
entomologist of the Hav\aiian Sugai 
PI inters’ A sociition, a m in with 20 
yens experience with tropic il in- 
sects W ill pc nite kill mosquito ind 
fly laiv le^” he isked 

Pemberloii s iid yes, and adult flies 
and mosquitoes aa well if the com- 
pound rein lined moist Its dcadl) ef- 
fect would not last as long as DDT, 
but It would do the job 
And so when we invaded Pclehii 
list September, two assault forces 

* See Ireedom from Insect Pests, The 
Reader s Digest, May, 14 
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Stormed ishoie simultaneously — 
soldicis and Maiincs to destroy Japs 
and sanitary squads to destroy insects 
In eich sanitary squad were 15 men 
carrying knapsack sprayers filled with 
penitc Jap snipers and artillery took 
toll of them But they did their job 
Thc> staited spraying at the water’s 
edge, working inland over Jap mill 
tary installations, litrines, food dumps 
and native huts Power sprayers came 
ashore light after them to spri\ 
swamps, villages bivoutc areas In 
some places specially equipped planes 
sprayed DDl in solution 

‘ Ihe results were startling,’ a 
medical officer told m( “kor the first 
time perhaps in tropical military his 
tory, casualties from mosquitoes and 
flics were negligible ” 

1 01 cvample, dengue lever w is 
endemic on Ang aur and m my of the 
n itive population had it 111 mild form 
But at the end of 30 days not one c ise 
was reported among the \merican 
forces In one Arm\ division there 
wcie only seven eases of rnal iria, and 
these probably had it before the t 
tack in the he it of battle some M i 
nnes forgot to take at ibr me and 7^ 
recur r enct s of iml iria dev# loped, but 
only four had to be ev icu ited 

On Saipan our forces encountered 
dense black clouds of flies — the re- 
sult of a Japanese law making it a 
Clime to kill a flv * The sweep of i 
man s hand could capture a hundred 
They crawled into nostrils and eyes, 
they were thick around kitchens and 
latr incs 

* 1 o p otcct their sugar cane crop from 
a boicr insect, the Japs had imported a flv 
which was the natural enemy of the borer 
It was to give these flies a stai t tliat the Japs 
imposed a penalty for killing any fly 


Apru 

To combat the plague, tons of 
DD 1 powder in solution were lo idcd 
on G-47 transport planes I he pilots 
took then lives in their hands to ily 
barely at treetop level, literally cover- 
ing the island with the insect killer 
Today on Saipan there are not as 
many flies or mosquitoes as you’d find 
in a compuabk si/e section of the 
United btates Demme ftvtr once 
endemic on the 1 land, has been 
wiptd out There is no malitia and 
no dysentery 

Oil! worst enemy proved to be the 
tinv 1 irval mite whose bite c luses the 
d ingcious ‘‘busn ’ Uphiis \ isL ficla« 
of kunai griss olun growing to a 
height of 20 ket lu New Guinea, Nt w 
Biitiin ind nenliv islands, provide 
perket eovti loi i its, whith ire ap 
p iicntly host to this dc icllv mite 1 he 
hist case of tht disc ise w is reported 
^iiDecenbcr i()a, m I m ifewv\eeks 
230 nun wtu clown Iwenlv tv\o of 
these duel, and 111 my v\ho rtiovtied 
had })eiiiian(.nl lit ut impaii merit 
and w er e no longei use liil for mi itai y 
service Onl) eiiehilniii i ig kept the 
mortihiv low lii Buimi, where 
MeriiJ] s M uauders eneoun^eied the 
disease deep in the jungle without 
proper medical care, the de itli r He 
was much higher Ihe chsc isc w is 
sirdoiiic illy c died the “Japanese 
secret weapon ’ 

A strict preventive iiKclieine icgime 
was instituted All gi iss and slii ub- 
beiy wire destroyed Ail eimp sites 
were burned over and spriyed, and 
the men were cautioned never to sit 
or he on the ground All wearing 
apparel — leggings, socks, fatigues — 
was dipped m DDT splution To get 
rid of the rats, we used the pre ba t 
system That is, traps were set with 
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nonpoisonous bait and for six days 
the rats were made accustomed to 
eat there On the seventh day the bait 
was poisoned — and rats died by 
thousands In consequence of the^’c 
measures, scrub typhus ceased to be 
a menace 

The th Itched huts of native vil- 
lat^es, lackmi? even rudimentary sani- 
laiy systems, were also hotbeds of 
infection The natives ihemst Ives suf- 
fered fiom dtnfifue and malaria, yaws 
ind skin diseases, tubeiculosis and 
intc stinal parasites In the 30 d ivs 
followinq conc|uesc of one of tlie M iri- 
in IS, moie than 4-2,000 suiqic il and 
m^-dic il tieitnuiii wcie idiiuius- 
Icicd to the 17,000 nitivis theie 
ucic 508 de Jths fiom malnatiilion 
ind d> sente IV 

1 lie null ind niilif iiy £,o\ein- 
ment eleaned up villi^es and 1 itrines 
and sew i"( Powei spiavds eoveied 
ill si i^n lilt w Iter Nitive women 
t,athei<d tiro loot to in ike poi and 
e ut / anl 071^ c^rce ns to add to the C and 
K rations that were distributed By 
DiCMubei 1914, only qo days later, 
medical mil suii^ieal tieitments had 
f ill( n to 9400, and there weic only 50 
deiths As the backlog of malnutri- 
tion and chronic disease is cleaned 
up, the iiumbei of ireatments is ex- 
pected to fall to a few hundred 

In the Marslialls, 90 percent of the 
population sufteied from yaws, a dis- 
ease causing ugly sores and painiul 
swelling of thejoints, 11 reduced work- 
ing efficiency of the nativfs to nil 
Intravenous injection of arsphena- 
mine compounds has arrested yaws 
in these islands In the month of Janu- 
ary this year, only one native was 
treated 

Now sanitary routines are taught 
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to the nitivcs by military govern- 
mei ts Women have been trained as 
nuises and nuise’s aidts, and infant- 
well ire measuies have been insti- 
tuted 

Our medical caie has given the he 
to Jap propaganda among the natives 
thit we are murderers and devils 
Attei oui tioops had seemed the is 
land ol Peleliu, the natives were 
found hiding in caves where thev had 
fled in tenor ilicy were sulliiing 
from skin diseases, malnutrition, in- 
testiiiil pai isites, and w^rc in a des 
per ite st ite Induced to come out 
and submit to medical tie itment, 
thev hi\( bicn rcstoud to health 
Only thrie 11 (did hospital caie list 
Dec( inbci The C h unoiio « hiels con- 
vened ind sif ned a scioU of th ml s 
for the help they received, ind now 
woik haid for the Amenc ms in gi iti 
tilde Peleliu is one ol the islinds w< 
n< cd ds Paeilie outposts aft( 1 thi \ ii 
The native population will be out 
friends 

All this does not mean that we elo 
not have some e ises ol* mal uia, den 
gue and dysentciy We also hive 
what the men call “crud,” a skin out- 
break like rin^voim caused by exces 
sive perspiration and too lew chances 
to bathe But tiopical disease his 
ceased to be the menace it once was, 
and theie hive been no epidemics to 
me ipacitate thousands “It can safely 
be said,” I was told bv a naval medi 
cal officer, “that we have reduced 
casualties from the mosquito and fly 
to one 2^lh of what they were in 

1942 ” 

But constant v igilance must be 
maintained if only to protect people 
at home from diseases to which thev 
have no eiiviionmental immunity 
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Every day dozens of big C-54 hospi- 
tal planes take of! from such places as 
Lieyte and Saipan, carrying wounded 
to the United States Inside one of 
those planes there could be a single 
bu^ or insect capable of transmitting 
a disease that might spread rapidly 
So sanitary squads disinfect planes 
at the departure point and at inter- 
mediate stops Light traps are in- 
stalled at all airfields to gather every 
specimen of tropical insect planes 
arriving at Honolulu are searched 
carefully and every bug is placed in 
an envelope These are taken to 
G E Pemberton at the Sugar Plant- 
ers* Association laboratory where. 


against 200,000 already classified 
specimens, they are identihcd and 
their disease bearing potentialities 
are carefully weighed Thus far, no 
new diseases have got past these out- 
posts 

The know-how acquired bv our 
medical experts in the Pacific wiU 
have inestimable peacetime value 
Our island garrisons will be protected 
against diseases that once caused 
these islands to be called “the white 
man’s graveyard ” American tourists 
and commercial travelers will be as 
safe from disease as in the United 
States We shall have beaten the 
bugs too 


New Angle to a Math Problem 

North Carolina citizens have been urging better pd> fur public school 
teachers Ihe following advertisement appeared recendy in the Ralegh 
News and Observe? 

Teacher Wanted for Bolivia High School 

If >ou have had no professional training, the state allow $71 33 per 
month If you have spent several thousand dollars for four years of teac h- 
ing experience you will receive $158 a month, provid d your certific ite 
IS for mathematics, otherwise $148 After deducting withholding tax, net 
monthly salary is from J54 to $135 Your work will deal with nothing 
more important than the minds of the children upon whose shoulders wiU 
fall the task of maintaining the peace to follow this war Why should you 
expect much pay for this type of work? Lesson studies and plans, grading 
papers, teaching classes, extracurricular activities, etc will not require 
more than 12 to 15 hours per day We will not claim the balance of >our 
time Better apply early as we expect to choose from the first 100 appli- 
cants The person chosen to teach mathematics will only be the fourth 
tc''cher this year, not the sixth or eighth as in some schools Average cost 
of room and board will only be about S40 per month Apply in person 
or write — 


Glenn M Tucker, Principal, 
Bolivia N G 




(Chesapeake Shell Game 


Piiaticdl captains ^vith shanghaied 
hands no longer ciuise the \\orld s 
grt alpst o}sttr giounds, but it’s still 
giucling work for tough men 


Condensed fiom The Siturd'iy E\cnmq Post 
llonaid Bloomfield 


I og\n’s Hit t is four fathoms down 
in C hes^peike Bay, ind oyslcis 
^ grow on the top of it \estcr- 
dav, Log in s Hill saw only <!ome sea 
Lulls and a flock of bl ick ducks 
lodiy, boots clump on the decls of 
silling vessels, and the plue is alive 
md piofine loi this is November, 
the St ut of the dicdgin<» season md 
ovsteiinen hut woiied a month to 
get le idy for this day 

But c iptiins and crews aie gium- 
bling bteiuse now theies no an md 
i s nliiig vessel needs some iir “Sum 
d imn thing as last ye ir s opcniii , ’ 
Slid Double he id C 3 ne thing about 
an oyster, though — it don t change 
Its acldrcss ” 

Doublehcad is a tall man, squinty 
blue-eyed, stubble on his chin, pi ud 
shirt and greasy cap He sw im into i 
doublehead, oi sting ray, when 1 
wis a boy On the Chesapcikc, nick- 
n nnes never die 

The vessels aie old girls of 50 to 
60, proper though s ilty grandmas 
now, after a he 11-ship youth The law 
leeps then jibs and mainsails up — 
the law lorbids dredging by powei 
The boats are cleaner than they II 
again this season On deck and m 
I lie hold, the chunks ol stove wood 


arc I eked, the three stoves are 
blarl f d, the stovepipes are new Ihe 
wate 1 casks aie as white as a sea gull s 
belly There’s a ne\/ broom without 
a deiwnwmd slant to its bristles yet, 
and h mdles on all the coffee cups, 
md flight new lines in the iigging 
1 h(y le all fresh paint and a cap- 
tun s piide They’re bugeyes and 
skipj u ks, unique to C h( sape ake B ly 
Ihey le center bo 11 d( rs, horn 4') to 
G*") fe(t on deck, and they 11 floit in 
four ft ( t — a h mdy thing lor cross- 
ing a sho il T he bugeyes have two 
m ists ili^ skipjuks hive one The 
mi Is li ive no use for the perpcndic- 
ul ir Huy rake alt Some vessels 
hive little ligurehe ids on the end of 
the Icmgheid under the bowsprit — 
“a fish 1 c'^gle , a tarapin turkle or a 
worn in,” Double he id said 

With the illmity oi breeze for a 
change ol tide, a d iik band of wrin- 
kles springs icioss the water, and the 
bo Its sw ing to It The le s air now, not 
a wuid to unhair a dog, but enough to 
sul i bolt Men heave on the flv- 
wiifd of the g isohne winder amid- 
ships - - a single cylinder, 12-h p job 
that runs all day on four gallons and 
hauls up the dredt^*! All over the 
fleet an iron coughing bre iks out 
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The sails curve out with wind The 
vessels pass and crisscross Cool eyes 
gauge the distances and note the 
port and starboard tacks A ihythm 
of shuttling comes into the scene, like 
danccis on a flooi 

Each captain knows the edges of 
the hill as definitely as a pistuie 
fence, though the landmarks aie 
milts aw ly Whtn he rings his btll, 
the diedgt splashes ovei the side 
At once the ship slows down Diag- 
gmg the ditdgc is like dragging an 
anchor It sciapcs and bumps along, 
growing heavitr with oysters, mak- 
ing the vessel go slower still 

The dn dge — ‘drudge,” the men 
call It — IS a bro id non scoop with a 
toothed edge to dig into the ovslcr 
bottom, i chain liag to hold the oys- 
teis lopt mesh abo\e it to let tiash 
work thiough There s a diedge on 
eich side ol the boat, and three men 
to each dredge 

Ihe stiongei the breeze, the big- 
ger the hiul before it has to come m 
The bugeye Richard Smith flings up a 
staysail between her masts, catching 
the high and taster an As the heayy 
diedge comes dripping over the roll- 
er, the men dump <he oysters on 
deck Clang and the dredge has 
splashed again The men scram f)le 
oyer the o>sters, culling, chipping 
apart the ones that grew in pairs and 
triplets Those under the legal three 
inches they shovel overboard to grow 
some more 

Off the hill loiters the Govern- 
ment-gray patrol boat, and two big- 
bellied ships, with purring Diesels 
and wailing cranes They aie “buy 
boats,” to buy the oysters and take 
them to market On them, the men 
talk of the dredges they could drag — 


April 

they’d scrape the bay clean in a sea- 
son That’s why the efficiency of 
motors IS forbidden The situation is 
bad enough as it is Chesapeake Bay 
IS the world’s greatest oyster ground, 
but in 50 years its yield has come 
down from 111,000,000 pounds to 
35 000,000 

Doulilehead swears at the first 
haul of oysters Half of them ha\e to 
go back, to grow another inch in an- 
other year “The bottom’s laid o\ei 
with young’uns Next season, now — ’ 
But times aie good even so Of every 
dollar of oysters sold, ^3 cents goes 
to the captain for his ship and gear 
The captain and the six otheis share 
alike m the fit) eents, ind fiom this 
they all split the grub oill Last year 
the di udgers often made $ 1 2 3 a w t ek, 
while oysteis reached a histone high, 
^3 a bushel — about a penny an 
"t)ystei 

At sunset they quit, according to 
law The home port is usuilly too 
far from the beds Thev run into 
a eieek or he undei a point for a lee 
On bitter eold nights, the anchoi 
splashes 111 the 1 oiling open watei, so 
that a boat won’t find itself frozen in 
The anchor light goes up, boc ts come 
off, socks hang over the stove to dry 
The men are all in thv. captain’s 
cabin, sitting on a step that rims 
the tiny floor, backs against bunks 
The steam of supper plates comes up 
in red and wind-whipped faces The 
oil lamp swings a little and the bat- 
tery radio is going 

It’s a snug, hot place on a night 
when the deck is all ice On the for 
ward bulkhead the cookstove glows, 
and a broad-bottomed coffeepot puffs 
steam The oystermen rest and talk 
until eight or nin^* o’clock Sunrise 
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Will find this boat on the oyster 
grounds again 

Behind many of the drudgers are 
a couple of centui les of bay men, who 
left them an Elizabethan pungency of 
speech, some leserve toward “for- 
tigners’* from anothei stale, and 
t»iistle in their make-up They like 
the gamble of their woik, and shrug 
'll hardships One captain sold his 
bugeye two years ago and invested in 
i firm This season he’s back with a 
skipjack, which matches his age, 63 

Ihey speak with piide of the days 
when drudging was really hard and 
homicidal IhU was about 40 to 60 
\ears ago, and the ships sailed with 
shanghaied crews t died hoboes 
1 hcie were no g isoline windcis then, 
ind every diedgc load had to be 
cranked m by hand Saloonkeepers 
sold drunken men to shipping agents, 
who sold them to the captains 

I left Ballamer [Baltimore] one 
night with $160 invested into my 
hoboes, ’ s ud one big-shouldered old 
ciptain ‘‘They was suipiised next 
day to see wheie they wis — abeam 
ot Bloody Point They didn’t take a 
notion to workin , but I had no 
trouble I kept a bar handy, and I 
got ’em mo\m We had a good 
season 

“Shanghaiin’ done some of thenj 
hoboes good,” he went on “Clean 
livin’ and hard woik V\e sold to the 
buy boats, and got our grub and water 
^lom them That way we anchored 
out all the time and never let the 
hoboes put a foot ashore '^oi couldn’t 
tiust ’em ” 

The hoboes were piid off at the 
end of the season at $7 50 to $10 a 
week Often the captain got them 
drunk, and their pay was what they 


found in their pockets next day 
Some were “paid off by the boom ’ 
— knocked ovei board by a calcu- 
lated Jibe of the heavy spar At two 
places, potter’s fields were estab- 
lished for the bodies of oystermen 
that washed ashore Said a Govern- 
ment report on the oystei industry 
in 1884 “Dredging in Maryland is 1 
geneial scramble, cirried on in 700 
boats, manned by 5600 daring and 
unscrupulous men, who regard nei- 
ther tht liws of God 01 man Thev 
are gathered from the vilest dens of 
Baltimore ” 

Somewhat dryly, Doubldiead said, 
“Ihccap’ns wasn’t all hard One 
was a leal good fellow He given his 
ciew ugai foi then coffee on Chiist- 
mis Lots of ’em let the men go 
ishoic in the spring ’ 

The modern piiate woiks at night, 
with a motoiboat and a dri clgc One 
IS rumored to have made *^1 ,00 in a 
week last season But the patiol boats 
ilso go out at night, drifting on ovster 
grounds, listt ning foi a motoi 1 hen 
there’s a chase, and there may be 
shooting Along the Maryland \ 11- 
ginia line a few patrol boats mount 
machine guns Tioubles keep break- 
ing out, not eased by an old iivaliy 
between the watermen of the two 
states 

Patrol boats are lun by the state, 
which owns the land under tlie water 
Maryland’s Department of Tidtw \- 
ter Fisheries employs nearly 100 men, 
ashore and on the watch boats, chas- 
ing pirates and inspecting oysters foi 
size They fine a diedgc boat $100 if 
more than five percent of the oysters 
are under three inches 

But dredging is only part of the 
oyster industry, some grounds are 
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reserved for the tongers These men 
use motorboats 01 even rowboats 
Tonging IS hard, lone-handed woik 
The tonger operates a pair of rakes 
that are bolted together, opening and 
closing scissor-fashion — wide rakes 
with long limber shafts He lowers his 
lakes to the bottom, opens his aims 
wide to open the teeth, then woiks his 
arms together by short jeiks as the 
rakes comb through the bottom The 
shafts closed, he pulls them up hand 
over hand wet, and in midwinter, 
freezing He balances them like the 
long pole of a tightiopc walker ind 
shakes the oysters onto the culling 
board 

And he’s making big monev thtse 
days Now and then a poweilul m in 
on a lucky spot makes $200 a week 
many a\erage Jj^oo in good we ilhe r 
Oysters aie high anel uni a tinned, 
and the o\ster beds lie not too 
crowded with bo its because so m i iv 
of the men have been drifted - the 
Navy and Coast CtuikI make petty 
offceis of them right qu ck Bin 
all the old men are out witii their 
rakes One spiy lellow of 8h in a 
rowboat takes five or six bushels 
every sunnv day 

Tongers woik from the first eif 
Septcmbei to the tenth of April 
while drcdgeis are limited to No 
V ember first to the middle of Mai eh 
The tongers take their oysteis to the 
buv boats 01 to the local oyster 
houses, or “factories,” and get their 
cash on the spot The oyster shuckers 
are mostly colored folk with some 
magic n their hands To a novice, 


an oyster is a locked safe, but the 
shuckei’s knife finds the hp at once 
and pries its way in One expert was 
timed at 30 oysters a minute He 
could do 18 gallons a day, at 50 
cents a gallon 

The oysters are graded for size, 
washed, and packed into gallon tins 
for refiigerated shipment They will 
be stewed or fried or, often enough, 
dropped into symmetrical shells at an 
oyster bii 

A single oystci may spawn 500,- 
000 000 eggs in a season These 
become almost invisible Idivac, swim- 
ming about for two weeks being 
eonsumed with relish bv dll kinds of 
marine life, including oysters The 
survivois die if they settle on mud 
They must cement themselves to a 
h\rd, clean suifdce such as an oyster- 
shell An old boot or whisky bottle 
Will do In some places, cement 
coated brush or egg crate paititions 
arc St iked out to c iten them In two 
to four veai s, the oy stei is a legal size 

Oysteis are he ilthful the year 
around as oysteimcn know The 
laboe^ of the months without R comes 
down from the davs befon icfrig- 
eiated shipping But oysters are finest 
and fattest in winter, because they 
lose weight in summer, when they 
spawn Iheir nutiition value is high, 
they draw from the sea water many 
minerals needed for human health, 
particularly iron and iodine 

In the Chesapeake count? y, oysters 
aie always on the table Sometimes a 
tonger will shuck and cat 100 The 
oysterman s breed is full of iron 





Can These Guernllas 

Free Fascist Spam ^ 

Condensed from Collier s + ♦ ^ Ted Allan 




The veteranb of the fiist 
fight against fascism plan 
to achieve \ ictorv in the 
final one 


U NDER a hot Spanish sun Fnneo’s 
troops marched past the rc- 
vicwinsf stand in Oviedo, cap- 
ital of th^* Asturias region of north- 
western Spun, as bands played spir- 
ited Falangist airs to the thousands 
slithered theie by order of the la 
1 in8:e It was July 1 7, 1 943, the seventh 
mniversary of the generals’ revolt 
i^ainst the Spanish Republic Gei- 
inan consular officials on the review 
ing stand stood at stiff attention when 
one passing band played heGeiman 
national anthem The Falangists 
cheered, aims weie 1 used in the 
Nazi-Falange salute It was quite an 
affair 

Standing on the side lines weie 
thice men sent into Oviedo to mike 
; suie the cclebiation was eng iging the 
ittention ®f the tioops ind police If 
1 lanco’s police had been moiC alert 
they might have recognized them as 
miners and suspected that they weie 
:<uemlla spies belonging to Pepon 
de la Campa’s guernlleros Pepon 
means Big Joe, and Big Joe stands six 
feet four in his sandaled feet and he 
leads the largest and most efficient 
army of guerrillas in Spain 
While the Falange was enjoying 
itself m Oviedo, Big Joe and his men 
: came down from the Asturian hills 
I and surrounded the town of San Este- 
ban de Pravia, some 35 miles away 
[They flung open the jails, releasing 
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every anti-Fianco political prisoner 
They g uheied cveiv tiuck and wagon 
in the vicinity and c in led iway fiom 
the huge arsenil e\ei> gun, bullet 
and shell 

Fhe ceUliration in Oviedo was 
suddenly calkd ofl and soldiers were 
rushed to San Istebin de Pi ivia 
But when thev aiiivcd Rig Joe was 
gone, the munitions wcu gone, the 
politic al pi isonci s w c i e gone and 3 1 4 
men ol the town weie ilso gone They 
had ]oinid the giuriillas 

Big Jot the most eoloiful guerrilla 
Icidei in Spun tod iv, is the terror 
of liineos tioops in the \sturias 
E\eiy time a new big leward is of 
fered for him dead 01 alive, he posts 
hib own reward lor I ranco — ‘ One 
]x,se 1 1, di ad or aliv e, pre lerably dead ” 
He commands an estimated 12,000 
men, m inv of them former miners 
who pride themselves on their ability 
to handle dynamite, and are crack 
shots as well 

The miners hate Franco for what 
he has done to Spain and because he 
led the Moors who broke their 1934 
strike Hundreds of unarmed miners 
were killed then — and the rest 
haven’t forgotten But they are not 
alone in then hatred of Franco After 
their defeat in 1939, manv Republi- 
can soldiers took to the hills in little 
groups For the first two years they 
functioned in cells of ten, carrying 
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out small raids on army posts and 
supply dumps As long as Hitler 
ravaged Europe their cause was hope- 
less, but they ne\er gave up 

At first their numbers increased 
slowly, but as Franco s tyranny ground 
down, more and more Spaniards 
were driven into the guerrilla ranks 
For Spam was starving Franco sub- 
ordinated Spain’s economy to Ger 
many’s needs, and chaos spread 
Moie people died from starvation 
and disease in Spam from ig^.! to 
1944 than m any other country m 
Europe Her civilian death rate is the 
highest m Europe — including the 
devastated countries like \ugoshvia 
and Greece Though Spam’s war was 
technically over m 1939, there ha^* 
been no national reconstruction 01 rc- 
vi\al Prices for necessities ire stag- 
gering Workers earning 12 to 14 pc 
setas a day (about 85 cents) must pay 
18 pesetas for a dozen cegs 
Most of the new factoiics are 
owned by the Germans, for the Ger- 
mans did occupy Spam even though 
the fact was off the record And de- 
spite Germany’s approaching defeat, 
Spam remains occupied Of the 4800 
jomt-stock companies m Spam today, 
987 arc controlled completely by 
German capital, and an estimated 
2000 have German directors 

As recently as last summer I G 
Farben, the gargantuan German chemi- 
cal trust, built four new chemical 
plants m Madrid During 1944 it also 
completed a synthetic oil plant near 
Cordoba ana a magnesium plant m 
Santai der German steel and textile 
trusts likewise control munitions 
plants, textile factoncs, and mines 
The guerrillas knew this, and more 
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at preventing the coppier, the wolfram 
and mercury, the iron, coal, shells, 
guns, tanks, and airplane engiius 
being produced m Spam from reach 
mg Hitler’s armies They smashed 
railways, blew up bridges, slowed 
work m German-owned factories and 
supplied themselves with arms so 
that they would be ready for the big 
day when it came 

In Cistilla province their leader 
is a short, thin, scholarly-looking man 
known as El Ingeniero — The Engi 
ncer Whatever he was — and that is 
not known — El Ingeniero is 01 e of 
Spain’s most effective guerrilla lead 
ers He has operated from the Gua 
dairama Mountains since 1939 

When he needs supplies he gets 
them with an elan typical of the Span 
ish guerrilleros who fought Napoleon 
On one occasion last year El Ingeniao 
and a group of his men dressed in 
working clothes, entered Madrid on 
foot and made their way toward a 
1 irge medical supply house The 
guards at the factory wer^* quicklv 
disai n cd (They did not put up too 
much of a fight, one of them e^en 
told where the best supplies were ) 
FI Ingeniero and his men loaded three 
company tiucks with supplies and 
drove back to their headquarters 
The same tactic has been used to 
obtain clothing from the Martinez 
Quiros department store, one of Ma 
dud’s laigest 

After our invasion of North \fricn, 
5000 guerrillas following a bittti 
fight took and held Malaga lor 4^> 
hours, hoping the Americans would 
land there and help them libeiate 
Spam, but finally despaired of our 
coming and withdiew 

Tri anriraicincr th#* nossmilitiPfi foi 
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a successful people’s revolt against 
franco (not a mcie replacement of 
Fianco by a militaiy junta), it should 
be reinembeied that, with the ex- 
ception of parts of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, no appreciable area of Europe 
was liberated by the efforts of under- 
t^round fighters alone They were 
ible to carry out effective sabotage, 

1 lid irsenals and dynamite budges, 
but were unable to defeat an enemy 
(quipped with ill the modem weap 
ons ol wii until the \lhes gave 
them direct aid /w the form of invading 
(itmies 

The jioweiful force of Spiniaids in 
liaiicc. miy pHv the lole of the in 
\ idiig army \ftei then defe'it in 
i()59, more than 500 000 Repul3licans 
ciosscd fiom Sp iin into rrance Vlany 
scitUicd from there aU ovei the 
woild, but peihips 350,000 uiiuined, 
md of these some 50,000 fought with 
the Flench Maquis foi the liberation 
of the country In fact, because of 
then militiry tiaining they foimed 
the nucleus ol the liench Foiees ol 
the Interior in southern I r ince, out 
number mg tiie iicnch three to one 
iThey helped libeiate such cities as 
\Ia»s( illes, Perpignan and Borde iu\ 
Ihe 111 St m^n who lost their li\es when 
the Maquis stormed the city hall in 
Pins were Spaniards, and Spmiards 
dio\e some of General Jacques Le- 
cleic s tanks — btaiing the names of 
C uadalajara, Bruncte and Madrid — 
through the liberated streets of France’s 
capital 

The body which directs the Span- 
ish underground is the Junta Suprema 
dt Union Nacional, the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the National Union 01 Spain 
It IS made up of representatives of 
inti franco groups ranging fiom the 
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Catholic right to the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists and Communists on the left 
In between aie right-wing and left- 
wing Socialists, Republicans and 
Basque and Catalonian nationalists 
The Junta Suprema h is establishea 
regional and provincial councils, ana 
today there arc 900 local juntas 

The most important political e\cnt 
inside Spun in recent years was the 
adherence to the Junta Supiema in 
1943 of the Partidn Populai Laiolico 
repieseiitmg middle class C alholic 
groups, md the C itholic \giiiim 
Unions, lepu scnting 1 iigc s( ctions of 
the Catholic pt isantiy (tht. poorest 
md most exploited of ill Sp un s peo- 
pl() M my mcmlxis of these gioujis 
had suppoiteel Iianco, bcliexing hi** 
pi op ig md 1 th u he w is fighting lor 
Chiistiinity igainst BolshcMsm ^ 
Ihcii present stmd, plus the adhii 
enct ol the Basque C itholics, dis 
pro\cs 1 1 me os cl 11m that Spams 
C Itholics - ip ii t fi om some pow e i 
fill mcmbeis of the church hiei irchv 

— lie on his side 

Ihe 'Junta program includes 

tile following points bicik all poliLi 
cal and ^conomie tics with Germany, 
rc establish freedom of the press and 
of religion, begin the economic le 
construction of Spain, establish a con 
sultativc ass( inbly which will wiitc i 
constitutional charter of liberty for 
Spam, this charter to be ratified by the 
people m a free, democratic election 

The Spanish Republicans ha\e lx.cn 
fighting fascism longer than anv 
othci foice in the world — since 19 jb 

— and they are determii ed that this 
time, fiecdom shall not escape them 
They are sick and tired of the various 
schemes dreamed up by diplomPs 
to set up a monarchy m Snam. 
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At present there are several Re- 
publican leadeis in exile, and they 
have been unable to leach an ae^ree- 
ment on Spain’s future Juan Negiin, 
the last Republican president, may 
be the hope of Spain, for he alone 
may be able to unite all the various 
factions But certainly no Republican 
leader can lule peacefully v^ithout 
coming to an agreement with the 
Junta Suprema If an agi cement is not 


reached, and Fianco is replaced by 
some transitional government with 
out the Junta Supremo^ s support, then 
Spain’s weary, hungry, tiled people, 
who do not want civil war^ will wage it, 
nevertheless They remembei their 
brothers who died by the thousands 
on the barricades of Madrid with the 
words, “Madrid will be the tomb of 
fascism, ’ and they aie again ready to 
die to make those words come true 



Where Did That Title Come From^^ 

Good Night, Sweet Prince (Gene Fowler’s life of jehn Barr>rrorc) — From 
Horatio’s salute to the dead Hamlet 

Now ciacks a noble heait Good niifht swetl piincc 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest * 

All This, and Heaven Too (B> Rachel f’leld; — From M itthew Henr> (1662- 
1714), who wrote of his father, the Rc\ trend Philip Hcnr\ “He would say 
sometimes when he was in the midst of the comfoits of this life — ‘All this, and 
Heaven too ’ ” 

For Ji horn the Bell Tolls (By Ernest Hemingway) — From a meditation writ- 
ten in 1624 b> John Donne, English poet 

No man is an Hand, intire of it selfe any mans death diminishes 

me, because 1 am invohed in Mankinde And therefoie never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls, It tolls for thee 

— Det out ns Upon Fmergent Occasions 

Gone Ji tth the Wind (By Margaret Mitchell) — From Erne«*t Dowson’s Cynofa^ 
written in 1896 

I have forgot much, Cynara * gone with the wind, 

Flung roses roses riotously with the throng. 

Dancing, to put thy pale lost lilies out of mind 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion 
Yea all the time, because the dance was long 
1 have been faithful to thee, Cynara ' in my fashion 

V tee of the Turtle (John Van Druten’s dramatic hit) — Irom The Song of 
Solomon 

For, lo, the winter is past, the ram is over and gone 
The flowers appear on the eaith, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle* is heard m our land 
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A MONO the star^^ling tales of in- 
genuity and achievement that 
American science has pro- 
duced, the story of Waldo L Semon 
of Akron, Ohio, is one of the most 
lemaikable Back in the 1920’s Se- 
mon was suppoiting a wife on $50 a 
month earned by teaching part time 
while he studied for his doctor’s 


Here’s a success stoiy to warm 
the cockles of ^our heart 

I VC^irtime Rubber 

/ Condensed from Future 
Ralph Wallace 

Georgia to Oiegon His father, in 
engineering jack-of all-tiadcs, built 
lighting plants, ice plants, electric 
railroads and dams ^ oung Waldo, a 
boy with an insatiably inquiring mind, 
was poking into his fatht r’s engineer 
mg books almost as soon as he could 
spell out the woids 

At nine, alone and unaided, he 
built a wet-ccll batteiy from a 7 inc 
]ar lid, an old aic-light ciibon and 
sal ammoniic dissolved in water 


degree Today, at 46, he ranks among 
the world’s greatest industinl chem- 
ists 

Semon has piobably done more for 
the nation’s wartime rubbei program 
than any living scientist One of his 
inventions — a sir angely inert, non- 
flammable synthetic called Koioscal 
— has enabled U S designers to 
slash fire hazards and lessen weight 
in every new fighting ship and wai- 
plane Hundreds of U S tanks owe 
their rubber treads and mci eased 
speeds to a Semon process for bond- 
ing rubber to metal More significant 
still was his prewar discoveiy of 
Ameripol, first butadiene-tv pe syn- 
thetic rubber produced com nerciallv 
in this country 

The genesis of Semon’s scientific 
Wizardry goes back to a childhood 
spent wandering the country from 


The battery operated a buz/er stt for 
communicating with i friend next 
door Waldo next put together the 
first wireless ic ceiver in his town The 
parts (ust $•), which he earned bv 
picking slrawberiies at ten cents an 
hour W hen he w is m the sixth grade 
he invented his own logarithm table 
to provide quick answers to arithme- 
tic problems 

In 1914, while the family lived in 
Seattle, Waldo stumbled onto a Ger 
man treatise on organic chemistry 
The dry, prosaic textbook struck elec- 
tric spar Ik in the youth’s mind It 
told how dyes could be synthesized 
and implicit in every paragraph w is 
the hint that, with knowledge and 
research, almost any o^-ganic com- 
pound could be synthesized A world 
of wonders suddenly opened up 

Fiiiancnlly college seemed im- 
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possible, hut he detei mined to eiin 
ins w\v throuc^h Foi a ytai he 
hacked brush with i surveyintjf 
pushiinj a hicfhway throue;h the rat- 
tlesn ike-infestcd country around 
\ akima Out of his $65 a month s il- 
aiv he saved S500 

From his fiist dus at the Um- 
\cisit> of Washme^ton, he showed an 
imazinq^ aptitude foi icscarch Before 
the United States enUicd the fust 
World War, Army IntclliG^cncc as- 
siGfmd a problem to the univcrsitv’s 
chcmistiy department, which jiissed 
it on to Waldo, then a callow sopho- 
moie of 18 The piobkm was to find 
dfvelopinef agents for secret inks In 
three months Waldo discoveied more 
than 100 ind sent the results to 
Washington Later he devised i pioc- 
ess whic h increased the yield ol I NT 
from toluene When he found a 
method of miking miistaid gas fiom 
selenium, the American Chemic il 
Society published lus report of the 
work — an almost unheaid-of honor 
for an undei graduate 

Meanwhile he worked at anything 
he could turn his hand to as a jani- 
tor, as a chemical analyst for local 
industries At graduation, he ranked 
among the first ten m his class, and 
easily first in chemistry That sum- 
mer, on the strength of a slender 
teaching ]ob while woiking for his 
doctorate, he married Marjorie Gunn, 
a pretty blonde chemistry student he 
had known since his freshman days 
Marjorie tutored to help out yet 
there were months when the thread- 
bare young couple had only roast 
wheat and a friendly farmer’s vegeta- 
bles as their staple food But Waldo 
won his doctor’s degree and became 


One day in 1926 Semon received a 
letter from Dr Hailan L Trumbull, 
manager of chemical research foi the 
B F Goodrich Company Trumbull 
was looking for a paiticulaily able 
man to tackle an import mt job 
Would Semon be interested^ 

U oidd he ' A few days later he was 
in Akion The job piovcd to be a 
chemists dream ot research Scveial 
years before, Goodiich technicians 
had patentee! a process foi bonding 
rubbi r to steel with a newly invented 
adhtsivc prepared from rubber A 
million-dollar i year business had 
been built up lining acid carrving 
lank CHS with bonded rubbci and 
the process had many ither industrial 
applications Goodiich now wanted 
to find ill the s\nllutic lublxilike ma- 
tcriils which could also be used tc 
• weld lubber to steel 

For months Semon created one 
synthetic adhesive after another, 
many worthless, others patentable 
One morning he struck boldly m a 
new diicction Years before, a Rus 
Sian scientist had prepared a com 
pound called polyvinyl chloride, so 
hard and horny it had proved useless 
But Its molecular structure was sim- 
ilar to that of rubber, Semon decided 
to try to convert it mto an adhesive 
by dosing it with a high-boilmg 
ether 

A gelatinous mass coagulated in 
the test tube — precisely what he did 
not want He broke the test tuire and 
tweaked the material with thumb and 
forefinger Amazingly, it stretched’ 
A thrill crept up Semon’s spine is he 
realized that he had found a new 
rubberlike synthetic 

Further experiments showed that 

■f-VkA T^Aitr ctiiVkci'O'n/'A nct’orncH* 
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ing qualities Unlike natural rubbei, 
It was nonflammable It was practi- 
cally impervious to the oxygen m the 
air, whereas rubber succumbs quicUv 
to oxygen attack And again unlike 
rubber, which soaks up petroleum 
products like a sponge, it was un- 
affected b\ oil or gasoline Because it 
St lie d ag iinst the corrosive eflect of 
almost tvciv acid known, the new 
maleiial was named Koroseal 

Next, mon ci e iled a whole gioup 
of ag( resisLinp chemicals which have 
since di imUicUly lengthened the 
lilt ol both svnthctic md natural 
lublxi tlKS 

In 19^3 Semon was ealkd Irom his 
other research duties to concentiatc 
on a pi ictical synthetic rubbei lor 
liics 1 01 a quarter of a century, 
Gciman and Russian scientists had 
been seeking the answer to this prob- 
lem Semon first investigated everv 
detail of their work, for six months he 
toiled 16 hours a day, leading seien- 
tihc reports m French, in Gciman, m 
I^nglish 

\Vhen that was finished he knew 
the main ingredients, but not the 
s(cict formulas, of the five principal 
synthetic rubbers in the world 
Calmly he set out to leproduce each 
one in his laboratory This necessi- 
tated polymenzation of the piincipai 
ingiedunts — a strange chemical re- 
i( tion in which the individu il mole- 
cules link together like a line of men 
clasping hands, and thus produce the 
elasticity chai acteristic of all rubber 
and rubber synthetics In SxX months 
he had reproduced them all — a 
staggering scientific feat 

With that immense technical back- 
giound, Semon sided for Europe in 
*937 j hoping to Icain something of 


Gciinany s synthetic rubber tech- 
niques He wis especially mteiested 
in Buna S, the rubber on which Hit- 
ler s armies later smashed France and 
Poland German scientists received 
him cordially, but showed him noth 
mg except pioducts made from his 
own Koroseal, which the Germans 
had blindly appropriated and now 
manufactured in prodigious quanti- 
ties unaer the name of Igelite Buna 
plants weie ‘ meonvenu nt’* for him 
to inspect And the Gestapo shadowed 
him to be sure oidtrs wcie enfoictd 
Bv the time Semon returned from 
Euiont he was sure that wu with 
Germ ms was inevitable And if )a 
pan w Cl c to sei/i the I ai Last rublx^r 
plant itions tlit United St itts would 
be m a bad w a\ He recommended to 
Goodiich that synthetic rubber re- 
search be pushed at redoubled speed 
Addition il scientists weic mimcdi- 
atel/ put undei his dnection Intri 
cate methods foi making law ma 
tciials liom alcohol and peti oleum 
we 1C woiked out Ma Junes like 
miniature Feins wheels, holding as 
many as luo test tubes, whiiled day 
and night to polymciize new foi 
mulas About 14,500 synthetic lub 
bers wcic pioduced with moie than 
250,000 separate evaluation tests on 
the vai lous samples 

Suddenly one of Semon’s foi mulas 
— a formula todav under strict mill 
taiy secrecy, but whose principal 
iiigiedient is butadiene — showed ex- 
ceptional promise But still heart- 
breaking difficulties cropped up on 
every side 1 he butadiene had to be 
refined to 99 percent purity before it 
would polymerize p-opcily The mi- 
nute quantities of chemicals earned 
on the shoes of woikmen Cieanmcr 
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the tanks ruined several batches And 
the first rubber proved so leathery 
It could not be shaped into tires But 
one by one these difficulties were 
ironed out 

The fall of 1939 rolled around, and 
the Nazis were smashing across Po- 
land John L Gollyer became presi- 
dent of Goodrich, and into his lap 
was dumped the problem ol what to 
do with Semon s new synthetic, called 
Amcripol Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars had already been spent on 
research, to make Ameripol into tires 
would cost hundreds of thousands 
more — and perhaps the company s 
reputation if the tii^s went bad 
Moreover, the synthetic had proved 
far more expensive than natural rub- 
ber Colly er called Semon in Wmc 
S emon and his fellow technicians 
positivclv convinced the new syn- 
thetic would stand up*’ They were^ 
Then he would take the gamlile 

In the sprirg of 1940 Colly er dis- 
played \mei lea’s fiist commercial 
SNnthttic lire to i group of leading 
industrialists Within a few months 
scores of comp inies and thousands of 
individuals had bought the new tires 
lor tests Results exceeded Semon s 
most hopeful di earns With more 
than 50 percent synthetic rubber in 
their make-up, Ameripol tires held 
up for 25,000 to 40,000 miles — far 
better than Germany’s Buna tires 

When the Government’s synthetic 
rubber program was finally launched, 
fellow chemists from all the rubber 
companies elected Semon chairman 
of their first technic il committee His 
patents were poured into an industry 


pool, and many of his processes have 
now become standard in practically 
all Government plants 

America s fighting ships formerly 
used wires and cables insulated with a 
rubber-asphalt compound A shell or 
torpedo hit would ignite this insula- 
tion, and the fire would often race 
along wires throughout the ship, 
short-circuiting all controls Today 
insulation in new naval craft and 
airplanes is ol nonflammable Koio- 
seal, or of \mylite, a similar sub- 
stance \nd bcciusc so little is re- 
quired, It means tons less weigh for 
the ship 

Koroscal s postw ar potentialities 
aie startlinr Oil con panies plan to 
use Koroseal packages lor motor oil. 
It will also be used as weather strip 
ping, as an inv isible coating on wall 
paper and fabric to seal against dust 
and moisture as a brilliant colored 
car upholstcrv outwearing leather 
Even runprool stockings have been 
created by weaving a colorless bread 
of Koroseal with the regular thieaa 
ol both nvlon and silk stockings So 
far, nearly 2000 potential uses have 
been listed 

A few months ago Waldo Semon 
was named for the Charles L Good- 
vear award — most coveted honor in 
rubber science Magnificent as his 
contributions have been, in a sense 
they are no more important than his 
example an example which demon 
stiates that an American boy without 
wealth or important connections but 
with courage, determination and na 
tive intelligence can become one of 
the great scientists of the world 




How explain these odd alliances between tra 
dilional enemies — puppies and squirrels or 
deer and do^s \vho become happy pla^mates^ 

Strange 

Animal Friendships 

Condensed from Nature Migazinc 
J Frank Dobie 

I T WOULD not startle me to sec a 
lion and a limb King down to 
gcthei — piovidtd each hid been 
cut off from its kind, and the lion had 
made the acquaintance of the 1 inib 
while not hungiy Ncaily all anim ils 
>earn foi companionship, and when 
they cannot consoit with then own 
kindtht\ some limes foim devoted it- 
1 ic hments to c re itui es utlei ly foreign 
A ram liman out on the trio River 
in Te-was had a pet buck, raised from 
fiwnhood with the house dogs It 
formed a paiticulai friendship with 
a massive mongrel known as Old 
Blue The two wcic inseparable The 
buck would paw othci dogs away 
from food while Old Blue goi ged him- 
self When the pack hunted, the buck 
would accompany them, Itiding in 
the chase aftei wolves oi other ani- 
mals When four oi five years old, 
the buck took to ranging alone, fai 
away The only way to entice him 

J Frank Dobie beloved Texas teacher 
ind historian, author of Coronados Children 
and The Longhorns, has recently served a 
year as exchange piofessor of American 
History at Cambridge University , England 
Cambridge sought someone to explain the 
colorful backgrpund of America to England s 
young people, and in this eistwhile cow- 
hand, folklorist, author and editor they 
found a versatile and eminently qualified 
choice 


back was to lead Old Blue to his 
vicinity Once he sensed the dog he 
would join him and accompany him 
back to the ranch, to stav until the 
call of the wild tolled him foith again 

Unusual attachments aie at time , 
no doubt, motivated by the instiiu t 
for self protection On the plims of 
Kinsas, years ago, a traveler ob- 
seivtd a feeble old buffalo bull keep- 
ing company with a baud of mus- 
tangs The wild hoises piobably tol- 
erated him more than they loved 
him but in then company he wis 
sate fioin wolves On the other hand 
Buffalo Jones, who did much o pie- 
seive the buffalo fiom extinction, 
came into possession ot a two-yeai- 
old colt that had been ranging with 
a herd of buffilos foi about a yeai 

W htn I was a boy living on a ram h 
thickly populated with bobwhites, i 
quail took up one summer with our 
chickens going to roost with them m 
the chicken house, although it is the 
nature of quail to roost on the gi ound 
Morning and evening, while bob- 
whites were calling on evciy side, this 
plump little bird, appaiently obliv- 
ious to his kind, stayed close to the 
chickens 

There is a mothering, protective 
instinct in a great many animals that 
often leads to remaikable associa- 
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tions In 1 934 an orphaned moose calf 
in Wyoming was adopted by a milch 
cow And a friend of mine in Texas 
owned one of the most passionately 
devoted foster mothers I have ever 
known of a mare mule that adopted 
a Brahman calf She raised the calf, 
nursing it until it was far past the 
usual age for weaning I read re- 
cently of a similar case also in Texas, 
in this instance, when the rancher 
approached the calf the mule kicked 
him and broke his jaw 

Animals, like human beings, have 
contradictory instincts Once a dog 
with nursing pups pursued a female 
co)Ote to Its den and helped kill it 
The coyote, too, had pups, and when 
they wei e bi ought out the dog whined 
and nosed them in a most sympa- 
thetic manner One little coyote was 
saved and put with the dog’s puppies 
She nursed it and “flead ’ it along 
with her own young, and it grew 
up a boon companion of the dogs 

In Oakhurst, Texas, a familv of 
children had a female dog as their 
chief pet Someone gave them three 
tiny squirrels The dog immediately 
claimed the squirrels as though they 
were her own offspring They suckled 
her and she reared them successfully 
Before the squirrels arrived she had 
been on the best of terms with a cat, 
but after she adopted them she would 
angrily drive the cat away if it came 
near her charges 

Some animal friendships are not to 
be accounted for either by the theory 
of protection or the theory of isola- 
tion They develop, like many hu- 
man friendships, through accidental 
propinquity A resident of Duncan, 
Okla , discovered a neighbor’s dog 


shed where he kept a cow At first 
the cow tried to hook the dog. Buck 
by name, and keep him away Finally 
Buck had his will He took to keeping 
company with the cow while she 
grazed If a strange dog appeared, he 
would chase it away The dog and cow 
grew to be inseparable companions 

One of the prettiest sights of Nature 
in my memory is oi a spotted fawn 
and two kittens lying on Bermuda 
grass in the sunshine The fawn 
would stretch out its delicate head 
along the ground, and on either side 
of it the kittens would stretch cut 
also, all three cat-napping AP three 
would drink milk together When the 
fawn nibbled grass, the kittens would 
place the ir forefeet up on its legs and 
shoulders or on its ht ad As a captive 
the fawn had no other playmates, the 
kittens wished for no other cat 
society 

Some years ago a Texas rancher 
raised a litter of hogs and a litter of 
dogs together, the pigs and pups 
playing with each other promiscu- 
ously One day he trapped a fox, tied 
up his grown dogs, and then released 
the fox for the pups to follow Finally 
the fox turned to fight One pup 
yelped for help Three of its play- 
fellow shoats came running, attacked 
the fox, and were killing it when the 
rancher pulled them off 

The rush of the hogs to the dis 
tressed pup is essentially no more 
foreign to Nature than a dog’s guard- 
ianship over a child belonging to his 
master Given the opportunity, al 
most any combination may develop 
between one kind of animal and an 
other, just as between man and any 
kind of animal It seems to be part of 



The Have-More Farm Plan 



T wo \EARS '1^0 wc Robinsons 
li\ cd m a New \ ot k a|) u tnu nt 
\\c discos end that the iiind- 
\ Cl Used incomcniciicts outweigh the 
much hoisted coi\c iitiices th ii li\- 
mcT in a hiu^e cit\ h js tcj oficr Lvciy 
tune we tinned iiound it cost us 
money ind tiouble 

I or eMinple, just to let the baby 
phy outdoois, we h id to to< etlui 
blinkets and toss walk l^ o blocks, 
\v lit foi a bus, iide a dozen blocks, 
cniy cv CIV tiling into the ])uk ind 
find T. spot svhcje i\e could sit down 
Then, one hot Sunclav iftcinooii, a 
police iinn cime up and said, ‘ 1 ook, 
>oucintsit heic ” 

Thu IS when we bee? in to think 
seriously about living in the countiy 
At hr st \\ e didn t see how \s e could 
aflbid it, then we wondered whether 
we coulci swing it bv laising ome of 
our food We knew nothing about 
larrninff, but inidc a start by reading 
i couple of hundred books and pam- 
phlets Then, ncir Norwalk, Conn , 
about an hour fioin my New \ork 
office, we found i six room li )use on a 
two acre tract of flat, svooded lax d 
The down pavment was just $600, 
and mteicst, taxes and arnoiuzation 
came to only $49 30 a month — 


JorGp/Workers 

Condensed from 
Be ttcr Homes & Gardens 

1 

Lr/ Ixohinson 

\ little land, a lot of Iwin^ ib llic 
I slogan of this cnorj^ctic > oun^ couple 
w ho have m idc a suburban farm p ly ! 

whieli, esen with my coinmuting e - 
pv.nscs T.dd( cl w i> less than oui rent 
hidlxen 1 New \ oik 

Oui bisie idea w is to f 11111 for oui 
own use lathei than foi p olit Wv. 
eilled It our Have More Phn W Ik a 
you produce only a few thiii.*s, )ou 
have to sell the surplus at wholes lie 
and buy other things at letiil But 
when vou iiise sm illcr amounts ol a 
gu it many dilleient things vou can 
use tile in yourself and you hive to 
buy vciv little 

Today on oui little farm we aie 
producing all our milk and cieuii, 
some l^utter, all our eggs, about 120 
pounds ol chicken a year, several hun- 
oied pounds )f pork, bacon and harn, 
plus labbit, lamb, goose, raspberries, 
and all but a few dollars’ woith of 
fresh, canned and frozen ve^etibles 
plus fertilizer for our garden and 
lawn 

Having a earden, fruit trees, inili^ 
goats, chickens, rabbits, geese and 
bees sounds as though we were over- 
worked Actually we h indie it ill 
easily, even though I coiiimut^ to mv 
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New \ ork job five days a week We 
are both \ounq — I’m 3-., my wife 29 
— strong, and unafiaid of work We 
get up at 6 30 and I’m homf fiom the 
office in time to woik in the garden 
from sc\tn until nine in the evening 
In tnc canning scison we arc some- 
times Imsv until midnight I couldn’t 
recommend the pace lor old people 
or we iklings, but if you can tike it, 
it s line 

Oui figures show that the market 
V alue of the food w e produce a\ erages 
J>'35 a month ibove cost Moi cover, 
our doctois’ bills and iiumeious other 
expenses have dwindled Foi instance, 
m the city we spent quite a lot on 
the iteis, baseball gimes, cockt iil pai 
lies ind so on lodav oui spue time 
IS used productively — building a 
stone wnll, cutting firewood, working 
with our animals All these savings, 
added up, come to around ^>900 a 
vear Ihen thcie are the int ingibles 
better food, pride in our home, a feel- 
ing of accomplish me nt 

Eggs v\erc our first project We 
thought v\e’d need ibout two dozen a 
week and so bought seven pullets 
Thev cost Si I The first week thev 
didn’t lav Then om evening when I 
arrived from New \ork I found mv 
wife all excited — our flock had pro- 
duced an egg During the next eight 
months those seven hens laid 64b 
eggs \ V e figured they cost us 26 cents 
a dozen, against 60 cents in the store 
So we increased our flock to 20, cut- 
ting feed costs about 15 percent, and 
now use four dozen eggs a week When 
we have a surplus I get 60 cents a 
dozen for them right in my own 
office 

Then came broilers and fryers, 


April 

tery ” These batteries reduce the 
chances of losing chicks by disease 
The hatchery sends us 32 chicks at a 
time, ind for feed it costs only 16 
cents per pound of chicken I abor^ 
The first chickens we dressed took 
about an hour a bird, but the other 
day we did seven in two hours Our 
battery takes less than ten minutes a 
dav to operate and bv running it gD 
d i> s wc gt t enough chickens to last us 
a w hole y c ir 

V\ e thought we should raise at least 
one other kind of poulti v , and found 
getse to be the best citing and he 
c isiest to raise W e st irted v ith a 
dozen goose eggs ($4), seven hitched 
under two of our hens \\t ate thiee 
traded two and kept a pair lor breed- 
ing 

This bungs us to another aspect of 
^ur H i\ e XIore Plan ti iding w itl 
om neighbors We traded geese for 
tuikevs Siinilarlv we traded r ibbits 
for pears, and last winter tr ided broil 
ers and eggs for potatoes Wher sev 
eral neighbois use the Have More 
Plan, V aricty can go up w hile both 
cost and labor are going down 

Whth the first winUr over, v natu 
lallv turned to a gar den In season wc 
had all the fresh vegetables we could 
cit In addition we canned or froze 
about 27^^ quarts for winter use Alto 
irethcr we sav ed ourselv es about $150 

One dav when we ran over our 
milk, butter and cheese bills we found 
the dairy department was getting 
about 25 percent of our food budget 
It was obvious that we should stait 
producing milk But a cov/ requires a 
couple of acres of pasture Our an 
swer was milk goats 

A Nubian doe with her two weeks 
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ping This doc milked 4>2 quarts a 
day and now, nine months after 
freshening, still gives a quart and a 
half She’s young and we expect she’ll 
do better at her next freshening Our 
friends from the city are always flab- 
bergasted when we tell them that was 
goat milk they had foi lunch Actu 
ally, goat milk propeily hindled his 
no distinctm taste, is a little iicher 
than eow milk, and is nituially ho- 
mogenized 

We kept cramming more food- 
producing units into oui i iini ilure 
1 11 m We put in 1 5 bl ieklj< iiy bushes 
IS a hedge, ind plinted ten giape 
vines, a bundled la^plxiiy bushe 
and 1 small striwbeiiy bed Oui i8 
liuit tiees add to the beiuty ol oui 
fiont lawn 1 roin oui beehives we 
took about five pounds o^ honey last 
yi u, and this yen will txtiact at 
le ist 1 50 pounds whic h 1 1 prt sents 
a total of 24 hours o^ woik 1 year on 
m\ pait 

\\( bought two moculitcd seven 
weeks old pigs in April, sliughtend 
th( m in Derember, ind had 460 
pounds of poik at a cost of 22 cents a 
pound Then we added rabbits — 
two does and a buck Judging from 
the way they aie p odueing, we’ll 
have 30 to 40 three or foui -pound 
labbits a year They are easier to 
dress than chickens, rcquii e less th m 
five minutes’ care a day, and cost only 
eight to ten cents a pound We never 
have more than 18 at a time and their 
hutch takes up no moie spacf than a 
good-size table 

The part of our Have More Plan 
that gives us the most pleasure is 
pieserving food so we can live off the 
fat of the land year round People 
today are lucky to have three mod- 
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ern ways of conserving food quick 
freezing, pressuie canning and de- 
hydiating We have actually eaten 
better in the past two years of ration- 
ing than ever befoie The chicken we 
take out of our freezei is tender and 
delicious And we have good tasting 
greens in January, and so on The 
quick freezer is the hub of out mini- 
atuie faim 

Of couise. It’s best to preserve 
certain things in glass jars, and our 
shelves full of gleaming jars give us a 
feeling of pi ide and contentment 1 ht 
saving IS tremendous, too Oui 
quarts of home-canned tomatoes cost 
— including pi ints, spray, jars, spices 
md electiuity — exactly $4, in a 
stoie 75 quaits cost J>i6 50 Oui 
s IV mgs 76 percent 

The cue to our Have-Moie PI in is 
found in the little word ue My wile 
aid I have worked as a teim on 
everything fiom our first seven hens 
Believe me, the mairwge of i man 
and womm really means something 
m homestead fanning, whether in the 
open spaces of the West 01 on a 
commuter’s faim 

Theie’s another vital point in oui 
plan Jackie , our son He is ali eady an 
independent little thing, afraid of 
nothing He loves all oui animals, 
and by helpii g caie for them he will 
learn much concerning life and its 
processes He will take responsibilities 
early, and learn what it means to 
earn his own bread What’s more, 
he will have all the childhood fun 
foi which country life is famous 

Our Have-More Plan is a pattern, 
not a panacea — and a pattern for 
only part of thi people Some don’t 
want to do the extra work, some 
can’t, others simolv don’t like c(»untrv 
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living But the average family can 
make this country living city job idea 
work For modern appliances and 
methods have simplified farming, the 
short work-week piovides more time 
than one had ten or 20 years ago, and 
It IS easier today to raise plants and 
livestock successfully Seeds, plants, 


livestock breeds, fertilizers, pest con 
trols and feeds are all better 
After the wai we believe the 
countiy living citv job idea is going 
to be tried out, ind successfully, by 
many American families They will, 
like us, adopt the slogan — ‘‘A little 
land, a lot of living ” 


Picturesque Speech and Patter 


The green gauze of April s fr i£,ile 
girments (ia\lor CiHwcll) Blucja>s 
dressed like ^^esl Point cadets 
Clippcrship clouds (I oui c Andre vs Kent) 
Brooks and buds uncorked 
by spring, sang togcthei 

(Don lid Culross Ptmie) 

Sailor i letter home ‘ I enlisted be 
cause I liked the nice clean ships the 
Naw hid Now 1 know who keeps 
them that wa> ’ 

(S> lucy [ Harris in Cliicigo Daily V n ) 

His hair stood up in little paint 
brushes from sleeping (l Imc li/t) 

Brief sighs came from her open lips 
like sUam given ofi b> thoughts (Anm 
Seghers) A licu tenant with delu 

sions of command tl (R r Kessler) 

Thc\ tried to cut each other on pieces 
of the past (Let Cro 1 v) A child 
walking aiound with his sleep show mg 

(Rev J Melvin I King) 

Oierheard “Oleomargarine is some 
thing >ou have to take for butter or 
worse ” (Betty Cass; 

The weather cracked a frosty whip 
over the eastern front (Robert St John) 


The sun shaipened its light across 
a razor edge of hills (Mh McKay) 

A cat sleeping with ill loose ends 
tucked in (Ntll Criflith w il f n Slant 

mg boles of coconut palms exploded 
in blasts of greenerv against the skv 

(James R im cy Ullman) 

The most efficunt watei power in 
the world is a woman s teirs 

(Wil on Mizner) 

His nose was a topogr iphical erior 
(r incst \\ Ht 1 \ oice sk mined 

cas\ chatter of! the top of her mind 
(Hnrlan w irt) Ht \M nt into a long 

commercial about himself (N)c 1 Wical) 
The str nned intimae\ of a 
CrOwd»*d ekvatOi (Clnrlts shilling ml 
Oti c rney) A weak ambitionless 

man who had slowlv driven his wife 
to distinction (Marecicne Cox) A 

widow more devoted to her grief than 
she had ever been to her husband 

(Hannah Baker) Hc acted aS the 

goat between (O ul Hamachcrl 

A girl speaking of a Navy man she 
had been out with “I think he s 
chief petting officer ” {Capursl^cel^y) 


TO THE FIRST CONTRIDUTOR OP EACH ACCFPiED ITEM of Cither Patter or PictuFcsquc Speech a 
payment ot $25 is made upon publication In all cases the source must be given An addi 
tional payment is made to the author, except for items originated by the sender Con 
tnbutions cannot be acknowledged or returned but every item is carefully considered 





An article a day of endmtng significance^ tn condensed pei manent booklet form 
May 1945 


^ anning 

^ Heiv^AWallace 



I \M ajriinst a 
Planned Lconoiny 
It meavs tyranny It 
men ns that all eco- 
nomic decisions would be m ide by a 
small G^roup at a central spot 

Nevertheless I favor planning I 
favor plannincf to keep our \mei ic in 
economic system eompetitivclv fiee 
1 epo fill thei I favoi planning to make 
)ui economic system Jne er than it is 
todav 

It IS thiealcned today by what that 
great and beloved American, the late 
vVilliam Allen White of Lmporia, 
K^ansas, called “private totalitarian- 
ism ” It is thieatened by the tend- 
ency toward concentrating Ameri- 
can economic decisions in the hands 
of the directors of a few large corpora 
tions At the end of our last boom, in 
it)29, five percent of our corporations 
owned 85 percent of all of our cor- 
porate w ealth In 1937, 13 corpora- 

In his new book, Sixty Million Jobs 
to be pubhshed jointly this spnng by Reynal 
& Hitchcock and Simon & Schu^^er, 
Henry A Wallace discusses at length his 
views on the means of achieving full post 
war employment within the framework of 
the American way of life 


for Freedom 


Writing as an expcric iced busi- 
nessman, our new Secretary 
of Commerce proposes three 
steps by which the number 
of small enterprises would be 
e\ ery yeai steadily increased 


tions possessed the services of one 
third of dll the countiy’s industrial 
rcseaich sc lentists In 1942, under the 
mlluenre of this tendency, 75 percent 
of our war-production contracts were 
held by 56 of oui corporations 
The true danger in such a situation 
is not that i few men become iich I 
am preaching no waifare on wealth 
as wealth The true danger is that 
decisions detei mining the economic 
destinies of millions upon millions of 
Ainei leans tend to be made bv a few 
men m a few central spots This 
concentration of economic power, if 
unchecked, could finally give us a 
piivatc Planned Economy ]ust as 
tyrannical as any public Planned 
Economy Economic freedom requires 
that economic decisions should be, as 
much as possible, not concentrated but 
diffused They should be made, as 
much as possible, not by handfuls of 
men but by multitudes of men True 
free enterprise cannot survive except 
as the enterprise of the many 
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I propose tjiat all our governments, 
federal, state and local, should de- 
hberately encourage the enterpnse of 
the many And 1 note with satisfac- 
tion that *‘small business,” which is 
the enterprise of the many, still exists 
in this country in great volume Some 
defeatists say it is dead It is not It is 
sick It needs care and cure But it is 
fer from dead 

In 1944 the United States con- 
tained three million separate business 
enterprises Only three thousand of 
them employed more than one thou- 
sand workers Two million of them 
employed less than one hundred 
workers Those two million, employ- 
ing from 99 workers down to only one 
worker (namely, only the owner him- 
self), can be called ‘ small business ” 
They might seem too tiny to be im- 
portant Yet look' In 1944 they pro- 
vided 45 percent of the whole total of 
American industrial and commercial 
employment “Small business” is still 
approximately half the population of 
our American business economy 

We should not, then, despair of 
“the capitalism of the common man” 
in America We should go to work to 
retain it — and enlarge it We should 
not be content just to save “small 
business ” We should aim at expand- 
mg the area in which “small busi- 
ness” can thrive and multiply and 
glow 

I THINK I know how we can move 
toward that objective First, though, 
i ought to qualify myself, as my 
critics say, on the point of “practical! 
cpcpcnence ” I can do so quite readily 
I am myself a small business man, and 
I know all the woes of takmg a busi- 
ness from the stage of being only an 


idea to the stage of being a gding 
reality 

As a well-knowm “dreamer,” I 
“dreamed” a better seed corn I 
started breeding seed corn and in 
breeding it My experiments were 
very “practical ” They produced an 
improvement in seed corn I then or- 
ganized a company to haivdle that 
improved seed corn and market it I 
raised the money for the capital of the 
company I borrowed money for the 
seasonal operations of the company 
I took a “piactical” interest in the 
mechanical equipment of the com 
pany With Simon Cassady, Jr , I 
designed the first modern seed-corn 
drying and processing plant in the 
world I was president and general 
manager of the company till I came 
to Washington in 1933 to be Secrc 
tary of Agriculture The company 
now has plants in Iowa, Illinois, In 
»diana and Ohio We sell four million 
dollars’ worth of seed corn a year We 
take the greater part of our profits, 
after taxes, to build new plants or to 
model nize old ones I think I know 
everv headache and every heartache 
that a small business man cah have as 
he struggles from nothing to some 
thing And I know what it means to 
meet a payroll 

I contend that there arc at least 
four practical things that can be done 
to make it possible for more Amen 
can citizens to start businesses and to 
develop them, and I contend that 
these things would benefit not onlv 
small businesses but large I contend 
that Big Business itself would be bene 
fited by more development of sma’l 
businesses 

In my opinion the first thmg to do 
is to see to it that newcomers are not 
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artiikially excluded from any busi- 
ness area Such exclusions happen 
often They happen, for example, 
through monopolistic pools of pat- 
ents, through monopolistic controls 
of raw materials, through monopo- 
listic deals between rings of manufac- 
turers and rings of distnbutors 

All such arrangements are bad for 
the big businesses themselves They 
diminish competition and thereupon 
dimmish progress and theieupon di- 
mmish true ultimate profit It is the 
duty of Government to strive to de- 
stroy all such arrangements Two 
idvantages will emerge The Hige 
businesses will compete more among 
the Tiselves And new small businesses 
will enter the previously closed fields 
and accelerate competitive initiative 
and achievement I do not see how 
an> friend of free enterprise can call 
it “persecution of business ’ when 
Government strives m this way to 
btoaden free enterprise 

Such is Point One Knock down all 
arbitrary barriers that prevent a small 
business man fiom entering a busi 
ness of his choice 

PoiNi* Two is to see to it that new 
small businesses have a reasonable 
aeeess to ciedit The> do not have it 
today In the mattei of credit, of fi- 
nance, of loans, they are much worse 
off than they were 30 years ago 

To begin with, it costs more today 
to start business Machines for pro- 
duction have become more compli- 
cated and expensive Marketing mech- 
anisms have become more elaborate 
and require greater mutia^ expendi- 
tures The new capital necessary for a 
new small busmess is therefore much 
larger now than formerly 
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Meanwhile the banks have become 
much stricter m extending loans Tbe 
federal bank examiners have mcm 
and more insisted that the loans fay 
banks shall be ultrasafe In the old 
days there were multitudes of loans 
known as “character loans ” The 
borrower borrowed on “collateraP’ 
consisting of virtually nothing but his 
known good character Such loans 
are rapidly becoming extinct 

Yet the country abounds m savings 
It abounds in saved dollars held in 
pnvate hands These dollars run each 
year into the billions They should 
flow back into business In large 
measure they do not do so That is 
one of the main reasons for recurrent 
unemployment 

Our most basic national economic 
problem is 

How can the total of our annual 
savings be induced to find its way into 
total energetic investment^ 

The biggest field in which such in- 
vestment is needed, and in which it 
falters, is small business Many of our 
thoughtful financiers acutely realize 
this fact and are seeking remedies for 
It Some have suggested local pools of 
capital, oiganized by local financial 
institutions and local public-spirited 
citizens, 'ind supplemented, when 
necessary, by Government I think 
this proposition is sensible and sound 
Myself, though, I would stress the 
kind of governmental assistance that 
we see in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration A private lending insti- 
tution advances money to a citizen to 
help him acquire a home The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration simply 
insures that loan It guarantees the 
pnvate lending institution against all 
important loss The money remaina 
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completclv pri\ ttt Tlu home it- 
mains coiiit)hul\ priv lU What Ins 
happened Ins Intn no promotion 
whdtsocNci ol si Ue soei ilisin ’ — 
that IS, of 8:o\einmental ovvnciship 
and op< I ition \Mi u 1 ts hipp<ncd 
has been just the i(\tise 1 lu Icdeiil 
Htusini, \dniinisti ilion, tliioui^h its 
govtiniiii ntil insiH iiue ot pii\ itc 
loans, h isv is(l\ pioiiioKcl the jiiis it< 
ovMKisliip ol honifs in Anuiu i 1 
appiove e\ei\ ^ovdinneiil il uu isuie 
which pioinotes ind tneiLi/c^ pii- 
V itt oi\ n( iship uid e iit< ipiise 

I WOL I D th( H lore ijjprn\< llu es- 
tablish iii( lU t I i(o\(innunt i < lu v 
whicli in c 1 1 1 nn em must in ( s uoiiJd 
i>nuuit<c Joins to sm »ll busin< ss( s 
llios< r lie umst iiK < s would b< 

I fu hu\nt\\ niiustnii^ ffu laan must 
mak( stnst to tl du don oj t p i ati 
li tiding institutwu \nd 

I h pniatt Iniditu wshtnho) must ho 
ahli to \hi) t t! at it onoot nhsmb tlu total 
ml all h\ it (It ana nud\ insiaaun 
aofiir st loss \nd 

1 lu ft mint hi a minimum (/ ud taj 
in It asliuii^ton 

1 nil eo ivinrc d tint Linch I sue h in 
an in-,ciiiMit oui [>in ite loins to 
pin Ue siinll business would b( le 
\ived ind nuiltiolud into new tlioii 
sinels ind Iiundnds ol ihous inds 1 
nil eoininced th U uiulei sueh m 
air iiu»‘( nu nf the ioiee eil liee entii- 
piisc in tins (ountiN would be L,ie illv 
exp Hide cl ind strengthened llie 
iiiimbci ol liei enuipiiseis would be. 
cvti\ \e ir ste idil\ incie ised Iheii 
business* s wo ild lern un eiiliii 1> their 
own ^ hat the Go\e nun* iit would be 
doing would be siinplv but vitally 
this 

It would be helping to pump our priiate 
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saiings hack into private investment It 
tiould bi helping to aict* unimplo)rnent 
It u oidd be helping to niitoli'^c small busi 
/IMS in it\ (ontist for sutvnal against bia 
husinns It uould be helping to piomote 
Im&ncan economic fnecinm 
I im h ipp> to note thit Scnitoi 
1 di ol Ohio who so stu/n£,lv le us 
nn tcnclencv tow iid hum imt ni in 
i^o\ eminent il die iins, is in substni 
li il ic^iee me iit with me On lx h dl ol 
sm ill business lie has iiUiodiKccl i 
bill loi i^ene mine nl il insui mee oi 
lon^ teim loins b bulks iiul insui 
met tomjiinii s nil ol stocks held in 
tlx joiilolios ol mvistnunt tin I 1 
c in now eoinj) uuon ibK n to Si n i 
loi 1 lit 

1 i How ide ilist we 1 ( onie * ’ 

Ml possi )li business lx Ids open 
to ixwcoiniis* \H peissibh si nsibl< 
eie lit 1 u ilitie ipe n to ix we oiix is • 

J hose IK inv Points Oix md 1 wi 
M\ Point llnei is ^o\einnxnliJ 
inelustii il 11 se m li 

1 TrvM alie xl\ spol e n ol tlx i 
tonisiunL, (oneinn iiion ol uuiiistii il 
use IK h scieiitisls m tlx e m|>lov ol i 
lew lut^e coi |)oi itions lliesi coi|o 
1 il oiis ue not to Ik eond mixd ix 
th It K itlu i tlu\ lie to be eenii 
nx ndeel, with then lese lie h se leiitists 
tlx N IK jxodiu m^ ne w aoeessis md 
IX w piodue ts ol me ileiil ible v due to 
111 ml ind lint ihev sin iilta leously 
ind dtoL,tlh(i uniiUe ntion ilJv, in 
biini,iin( It ibout th U oui whole new 
scientdx woild of m igic d miteiiils 
and m ii,i( d i ethods will be ectssi 
ble in 1 iK,c put only to e oi poi ation 
ol tit line linanci il lesou ces 

Ini igine the eondition of agiirul 
tuie if icstaieh into the treating ol 
soils, into the laising of ciops, into tlx 
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brccdincr of ammdls, had been kft to 
a handful of laigc farmers who could 
(o\er their discoveiics with patents 
\\t would not today hive oui sic id 
ilv incrcasincf numbei of f imilv firms 
scu ntihcillv ind tfFcclively in in ic^cd 
|)\ sill ill laiiiKis with no i(s( iicli 
1 ic ill tits of then own 

Whit has modtini 7 td them his 
Incii the leseaicli woik of tlu Lhiited 
St lU Department ol Ac^iic ultuic ind 
1)1 oiii state a^iicultui il rolkjjjts md 
unutisities, c lined to the 1 niiieis l)\ 
iich ( due ition il lor ncits as the kd 
CT il I xtcnsion Stl^ ice 

1 submit that tin Dtp ii tine nl ol 
( omiiKrtc should be empowcitd to 
do i mill n woik ol Kseaich indedu 
i Uioii for Amt IK n cnUipiiscis m 
loimiuue aid iiidustis I oi nioic 
ill ill p) sens the Dcpaitmciit of 
xomiiKicc his hid a use arch divi- 
sion t ilkd ihc Buu III ol St ind iids 
Its ictivitus wilt t,icitlv sliinul il^ d 
b\ Jkibert Hoo\ci when hi w is Si 
iiliiv of CoiniiKiti 1 hf Bun lu 
niviithiksc 11 m uns onh the tiiiv 
nucli us ol lilt \ ist HI ol 1 iboi ilo 
IKS lid ol scKiitists th il could inikt 
us itstaich fiMCis to busiiKss tin 
<(iui\ iknt of th( icsiaich siixicts 
ihn llic scientific buu lus ol the Dc - 
putiiiciit of \j3i1cultu1c itndci to 
1 iiminGf 

I htiitilv comm in the iteom- 
nicnd ition itcciilly made bv Mi 
M-^uiv Maverick, the energetic and 
ntativc Chau man of the Smdlcr 
^\ ai Plants Coi poi ation He has had 
niuch experience with the dillicultics 
ol small business in its w ai tii le efforts 
and 111 Its postwar plans He sa\s that 
one of the things th it Amei ican sm ill 
business most needs is ‘ technical 
assistance m a manner comparable 
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to that given farmers by the Depart- 
ment of Agncultuic ” 

Mv Point Thiee, then, is ihat our 
Goveinmcnt shall give I0 millions of 
small business men the siine oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of new scientifac 
developments that it now gives to 
millions of small igiieultuialists 

Mv I vsi point is t IX el ef 
The Senate Committee on Small 
Business leccntlv lepoited as follows 
‘ rht wartime tix stiueluie fills 
leliliveh mon hei\il\ on new and 
smill businesses ih m on long estab 
lished 1 iige hi ms Ihis m ikes it very 
diliicult for the new and smill busi- 
nesses to liv isidi funds f 01 le conver- 
sion to pe ice time ope 1 itioiis It jeop- 
ueli/i V t Ik 11 suiviv il 
J add 

llioiisinds of smill business men 
w ho h i\ ( gi i)w 11 suddi nl\ li om sin ill 
si/i to medium si/e hive hid to pi\ 
ovi r 70 jxici nl ol llitii anmi il jiiohts 
in tax Ition M mv i smill fiusmtss, 
hoiK stl\ c nKtilizid, cinnot |)i(j)ire 
loi sound j)t icelmie expulsion bc- 
e lusi l ixes hint the liltli m ir with i 
big icli i moie thm ihcv hint the big 
in in with no idi i 
I suggest 

1 I he excess pioiits ti\ should be 
ibolishod IS soon is possible ifterlhe 
w 11 is i)\ 1 1 and the d ii ge i ol inllation 
IS pisi In the mi intiini i \emption 
1 om the tix should hi subs! uitially 
incie iscd to issist smill business 

2 Ixpindmg busmtss should be 
pti milted after the w ar and danger of 
inilUioii IS past, to lighten its fedcial 
income taxes bv wilting off ni w plants 
and fac ihtics more 1 ipidl) than it can 
undci existing law 

3 C orporations that make no use 
of national capital iiiukets should be 
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THE reader's DICEST 


granted the pn\ilegc ot b(ing fixed 
in accordance with pai tiu xbhip piinci 
pits 

4 Iht period dunng which busi 
nt s losses mav be c ii i u cl ov c r and oil 
set in a 1 itc 1 \ ( ii ig mist p olits should 
be exttuded lioiii two to fi\c oi six 
yeais 

Such IS mv proi^r'ini of t,()\ tinmen 
tal assist met to new snnJl busintssts 
and to tilt tnlui^i iiiciit of /^imiu m 
economic litedoni Such, in this fit Id 
are mv pioposils as m un ib ishtd 
govcrniiit nt il plamu ; 

I inck the 111 with tn tin il obsc i\ i- 
lion tint ill cost iniiu nts, lilt ill 
widt iw ikt bu uKssts, lit pi uiiuiic, 
it ill times When llu \clminisii i 
tion of (itoii>^ \\ ishm^ton iii elt i 
tht inniieiKC of Vl< \mdti II mill (on, 
pcisintkd the (on itss to tnul i 
tiiift liw, it plmiKcl i pioutUcl 
Ariitiic in iinnul u tilling mdustix 
But tht L,it ittsl of 11 \iijciH in 
gov« inm< nt il pi mmn< ptilotm ii < ( s 
w IS b\ dit KtpublK III Pail\ mielei 
\1 1 ih mi I incolii 

In ibh ippioMiniUK out ih ido 
tht lind bitweiii th< Mississip|)i 
Ri\ti ^nd tht Puilic Slope w is mi 
tuilK iinpeo| l<d Ii wi owned bv 
the ft chill ^o\tinin<nt is public 
land It could ic idil\ h i\( been sold 
to 1 age line litis indtoluct spttu 
lalivi 1 mcl (ompmjts Jliit would 
hi\t been the cisiest w i\ and tl 
Big Business wa\ But thtie was i 
contiar\ idc i • he conti ir\ ide i w is 
to dispose of the 1 ind in sm ill paictls 
of I Bo K i( s each 

Ihis ich a was \ioltntl> opposed b> 
the tas in mmufactuiers bee nisf it 
meant ih'^i thtir woikers would have 
a chance to iiiigi ite fiom being east- 
ern wage earners into being westein 
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independent pi opeity -owners Tht 
Republican Par tv nevertheless went 
igiinst the eistein business interests 
and in its platform of iBho decUred 
Itself loi a West of small f unis There 
upon in 1862 a Republican ( ongress 
pissed md Vbiaham 1 incoln si£,ncd 
the memoi *ble He incste id \elundei 
which my m m 01 worn in who woulei 
settle on ibo leits of public laid and 
culti\ Ue it for h\e >c us ce:)ulcl hi^e 
It iui 

1 Ins w IS tl e cit ilcst COM iiimcu 
til e e>nii ibutiriu to liec enteifiiise 111 
ill hum m tmi li set un i breed o* 
inek pe nek nt se tile is whe> sue e e ssfull\ 
spre lel sm ill 1 u ining e nte r |)i ise over 
111 U i \ liic h otlie 1 wise mi^ht h i\e 
be < n eine oriJ\ e)l (e i»d il -,it it e st it< s 
it fouiieh d tne \e sK 1 11 indi\ idu ihsii 
ih It h IS be e n 01 t ol the ^loi n s ol on 
n Uiem 

1 HI 1 1 \e i \ he It ovf I ill gen 
e mine lit il pi umm^ 1 jiiitieularl 
iieededi ill the he Ifl ol lise il 1 1\ ilion 
t uifl md nione t u\ jiolie le s Ne l,o\ 
Cl niiH 111 his evil been ible to c 
c ipe le i)e)nsibilil\ in the se lie Ids I h< 
lespe isibiluv isespeeiiJlv et die 
a w !, bee luse the ge>ve iiiiiie nt il 
bucLe t till il lejjiesents sue h i la»g< 
shin e)l tlie n 1 ion il income Iriendci 
tea c in\ the V isth incie seel burden 
It IS Mtil to link ish all (he eneigie 
possilde 

Altei the Ci\il \Vir the buildin^ 
of the western i iihoads, wOmbme el 
With the Homestead Act, lelcaseel 
such i buist of energy ih it oui n 
tion inc'itased greitly in statute in i 
reinaikably shoit space of lime 
must lx said, ne \ ei thek ss, that un 
certain ovei-dl monetary pohen'' 
afu r the Civil War made our progie ^ 
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c\cc<din£jl> irregular We h id s( nous 
depressions such as those of 1873 

1893 

After World War I the building of 
loads and the exp insion of the auto 
mobile business did foi us what the 
western laihoids and the Home stiad 
Vet did a gencr ition 01 two eiilid 
But here ag iin 1 lulty o\(i ill mone 
lu\ ind tariff planning h\ tlu Cto\- 
( I nni< nt kd to dis istei ind tlu sni ish 
of I ():}0 

Alur Woild \\ u II wt sh ill h ivt 
(xpmsion in iiijioils ind uiition 
infkctionics in ti idc with tlu Oii- 
(.nt ind Lntin Vnitiu \ But Vnun- 
c in lu( cut ipiisi lu) in itt< I how 
coinpUkh i(k i (d c innot noul tlu 
!u ( ( ssity Oi skilk d (ro\ c i nine nt pi in 
iiing in the 1 tld whu li is tlu (jo\c in- 
nu nt s own k sponsil)ilil\ llu (jon- 
iinmtnt will not c my out its dut\ 
in this litld sitisl ictoiilv until tlu 
people thcins(l\< undeistiiul pist 
w h it is in\ olv (din w isi go\ 1 1 imu nt il 
u (ion This p n tu ul 11 suhp ( t is out- 
McU the scope of tins iituh ind I mi 
iiu ntioning it onh bcc luse I k ih/c 
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that free individual enterpiise unac- 
companied by Gov eminent wisdom 
with ugiid to fiscil inonftuv and 
tariff policies can Ic id to dangerous 
setbacks 

I believe that Amciican free entei- 
prisc IS the best economic svstem in 
the v\orld and should alwavs strive 
tow lid being (vdi better 1 believe 
that till Unikd States Government, 
just is P cncoui igcd the eisktn 
w ig( c mid to become a western 
piopLitv ov\ning firmei, should bv 
ntv\d ind clillddit mediods sinii 
July dicoiii ige eveiy w ige e liner 
who Ills It 111 liiin k) use fioiii the 
bench of llu (ni|)lov(d 11 tis in to the 
desk r»| tlu se II ( inplov 1 ig business- 
in in liiste id of upioolmg the tree of 
\>idie in liee eilleijiiis I v\ lilt to 
sec It |)ut forth mine In inches md 
11101 e blooms 

1 shill govdiimeni dlv jilintowiid 
tint end islon^ islhivi iiiv govern 
nu nt il oj)pcn tunitv, ind J shill iiigc 
such i eouise upon tlu peojilt and 
upon tlu 11 e lee (eel iej)i ese 111 itive s in 
the ( oncK ss 



Hmds Acioss the Sci 

A Red Cross woiker o\ CISC ts, I fom d tint m occ iston il officer was 
likely totiv ililtle wolfing Nordielbcing iiDvingnialc ilw ivsslop ifttr 
miriidge One friend ours, a euloncl, m lined an Aiiiiv nurse Pres 
eiitly she h rd to go back home foi the usual reason — their union had 
been blessed Our colonel friend stiyed close to his knitting for ibout a 
month, then one evening le got into his bf st tailoi made uiulot in to come 
to dinner with us On tne way b thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a piece of piper on which he found 111 his wile’s handwriting, 
‘ So you re all dressed up — why ^ 

— 1 Innor Bumpy Stc enson and Pete Mir»i i 

/ Kneu your Soldier (Infantry Journal 1 eni^uin B >ok ) 



A father reports on hia 
eon at the front 



I Saw the Boy 


Anonymous 


The author is an Ariry officer who in civil 
life was a wntei Out of consideration foi 
his son he withholds his name 


W L STOOD in the dirk, snowy 
woods on the edge of Ger- 
many, this tall young soldier 
and I Somewhere bdow us, out of 
sight bevond the nakid foiest, a fi 
mous Amtiican legiment wis jib- 
bing at the Gciniins across a lio/tn 
stream Off to the south, in the Ar- 
dennes bulge, arlilleiy fiic i oiled down 
the valleys like dist uit bowling b ills 
The command post wis a battered 
sehoolhoust to oui right Its bick 
door, eonceiled Iroin the tnemy, 
squeakrd open and shut endlessly as 
messengers hu iicd in and out Lieh 
time it opened a thin, yellow stie ik of 
lamplight tumbled out across the 
dirty Hiow 

Behind us ovei the shoulder of a 
little hill, an invisible eolumn ol am- 
munition ti licks giui ted pist bring- 
ing up the night’s supply ol shells foi 
the 105 s and i^i’s We could hear 
ambulances, too heavy with double 
loads, panting up the grade from the 
dressing stations 

A German 88 dropped a shell 
somewhere into the deep valley off 
to our left I must have staited, for 
the young soldier put a reassuring 
hand on my shoulder 

“It’s okay Dad,” he said “They’ll 
come a lot elosei than that ” 


The soldiei was my only son fie 
was 19 years old, a battle-hai denecl 
veter in He had left the lines only i 
few hours ago in a lew moie hours he 
would be biek in his pi ice He was 
niv son but he might have been yours 
1 hat s why I’m wilting this Bee ause 
I an on( fatht i whose milit 11 v duties 
took him lor a lew hours to tlu 
particulii front v\here his son wis 
lighting I wmt to shaie with all 
1 ithe IS the pride and anxiety, the jov 
and bitterness tin impressions 1 
bi ought aw ly with me 

lh(i( WIS no timr th it ni«ht to 
answ( i ill the ejiusiioiis 1 hid stored 
Uf) How w is the boy tejuippeil ind 
ti uiifd’ What ell I h( w ml most* 
\\ hat wei( his lutuie plans Had th< 
vv u ( hanged hini'’ 

1 \v boy looke d line 1 ou< h, cap a 
ble lit it rhmnti tlian when 1 last 
siwhiin r illei 1 believe Sti lighter, 
1 m sure 1 Iis ulK , sli ippe cl ae i oss his 
shouleltis seemed to be i put ol 
him He was wind biovsn a acl dean 
shiven He woie his helmet just ofl 
the proper recrulation, hoii/ontal po 
sition fte’s not a parade soldier He’s 
a fighter A iifleman in the lines 
He woie a held jaeket over tw) 
sweaters and a wool shut and wool 
underwtai, two pairs of trousers and 
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two pairs of socks in his field shoes He 
looked as unlike a military school 
cadet as any man can look But that 
snowy forest wasn’t a parade giound, 
either 

One night six months before, I’d 
said good-bye to this boy Wc h'ld 
met the hour of his leaving with 
noisy, spurious gaiety Theie was no 
gaiety left in him now He was dead 
sdious He stood theie in the snow 
with his feet apait, he id lilted slightly 
forward, and [ had the inipiession 
that he was listening const intly loi 
sounds I did not he ii All good sol 
dieis get the ciutious habit of hsten- 
insr What w is tins one thinking 
ibout this boy who like yoiii own 
l)oy, hid always liked to dibble in 
thoughts too big for him who like 
soui own, had the inch pendent, (\- 
})loiing, questioning mind ol inodtrn 
>()uth’ 

I Ic wasn t thinking ol the I oui 
Irecdoms that night 11c w isn t 
thinkiiiy ol T. Inppiei I cttci postu u 
woild He w isn t in iking any pi ms 
cvf n loi hims( h M ivlx ni( n e m do 
lint in th( buk iie is Heic in 
Monsehiu 1 )iest this boy w is think 
mg onlv of how to keep himself md 
his Iriends aln e md liow to kill Gei 
mans 

He h id me t Gtin ms dost up, not 
d loiigh th( headlines ol the moin- 
ing newspiper He kiuw them is 
tough, detei mined skillful soldieis 
\nd he hated them, as all his intc 
did, with a deep, hot, personal hatred 
He hated them foi their cunning and 
iuthlessne‘?s, foi the dead refugees he 
had seen beside the roads ol Fiance, 
loi dead little towns He hated them 
for what they had done to his own 
fi lends His squad had been hit hard 
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last month His buddy and one other 
were killed and six more wounded 
There’ll be no soft peace if he and his 
pnls have a voice in it 

The big guns lumbled, off to the 
south, and an 'imbulancc groaned on 
the steep grade over the hill 

‘ Cigaiette’” Ihe boy pulled out 
one of those boxes that come m the 
K 1 itioii cm, four cigaiettes to the 
box But when he siw my own pack 
he quicklv put his aw ly 1 hanks,” 
he said 1 11 snve mine ” 

“How’s the Imnly’” he asked 
I told him ill the details I could 
think ol Ihen he xsked, How’s 
Bob’’ 

Bob IS his dog Bob w is fine, I told 
him 

Ed up jt the firm tiled to put 
him on i sc lie md weigh him the 
other day ’ I snd He got bit ” \nd 
foi th< only tune in thu hoiu md i 
hill I h( uel this boy 1 nigh Ihen he 
stopped It s hud to 1 High when the 
nmbuJ mees lie piifhn^ up lh< gi'ide 
Irom youi own seetoi I elimged the 
suJijee t 

Whits voui oullit like* ’ 

Gu It Be sf leeiriu nt m the \i my 
Know om leeoid sme< Noiiiiiady'* 
Since ^Vliica^ Not m my ol those lirst 
ones 1( It md the vie getting tiicd 
But they know how to m ike the best 
ol things ^ ou pick It up pie tty quick 
fiom them How long do you think 
till w ill 1 ist, Dad 

j\o one is tiymg to guess ’ 

“W^elJ, 1 know it won’t be Gci mans 
were fighting next Chiistmas, any 
how ’ He inhaled deeply ‘ My guess 
IS that we’ll have this job done by the 
Fouith of July Ih it s vhat we’ie all 
hoping It we just h id more ammu- 
mtion, big stuff, a lot of ijj 
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“And if yon had twice as much as 
you have now^” 

“Oh, we’d want moie, of couisc 
It’s just comforUncf to hear it passing 
ovei We’ll ncvei h'lve enough to 
satisfy us ” 

I asked him about the food Swell, 
he answered Hot meals light on the 
line twice a day, with hell popping ill 
around “Sometimes 1 think once i 
day would he enough ’ he said Wc 
get some casualties, h indling the 
steaming kettles up to the foxholes 
Wc could take K lation instead one 
of the meals 

I isktd him what he hid been 
reading Iheie s no time to le id he 
said He wasn t hippv ihoiU the few 
magazines from the Stitcs he had 
seen “The ids iie putty had Pii 
liculnly the pietuies Ihe fellows get 
sore, looking at them Pietuus of 
wai, all pie tiled up No mud No 
stench Just hcioics ind ittitucUs It 
gi\es the people it home filse ide is ’ 

He didn t lil e the i idio news fioin 
the Stites, eithei Nothing but mc 
tones He knew firsthand the cost ol 
\ 1C tones big md sm ill Ihis bo\ of 
mine had seen the rc suits not in tei ms 
of towns taken hut in men huit iiiel 
men killed He disliked the e isy 
sound of it all on the radio 

He took anothei of mv cigauttes 
and I watched his face m the flame 
of the lighte i — so old for his i 
years, wiSe, tiied, waiy, but calm, 
determined I found that he wasn’t 
interested in Washington gossip The 
quarrels between management and 
labor, rationing, books, plays,, songs. 


all these belonged to a world of which 
he was no longer a part His mind was 
concentiated on this little strip of 
snowy woods with the Germans just 
across the ri\ er 

‘ We’v e got to blast them out of the 
dams,” he said, pointing east I hat’s 
oui next joo Going to be tough ’ 

He mentioned the wonderful nurses 
in the hospitals, the medical corps 
men woiking und r fire ‘ Iheyie 
hcioe , for my money,” he said 
Heroes It was the onl\ time he used 
the woid He tilked ihout the fact 
that he hadii t he cn paid for two 
months hut no, thanks, he didn t 
need mv mone\ \hoiit toilet piper 
incl w h It i blessing it w is, coming up 
with the lations kbout his rifle and 
his shoes 1 he things tli it counted 
^iicl then ag iin How long did 1 
think It would j ist^ \\ ould the troops 
he shipped due (t to the Picificoi he 
allow eel to cenne home on their wa> ’ 
W he n would wc h i\e some V-bombs 
to flic ])ie k at the enemy' 

Ihe door of the command post 
opened ind a \oung ollicei cilleel 
“lime to be going ” AIv son lute he d 
his nfle highei He stood for a mo 
inent like a lamiod and then leached 
out his hand 

‘ Good night, Dad See you at 
home,” he said 

Suie,” I answered “Set you at 
home Good night, son ’ 

He saluted and turned on his heel 
and stepped off into the darkness, 
toward the little valley where his 
regiment was fighting Ge mans across 
the frozen stream 





Sleeping Pills 
Aren’t Candy 

Condt nst d from 1 he S iluid ly 1 

Hsl iilJ \inu( Semple 
McPhe» on ucok'hii, to i 
^ coronei s ]ui (Ik d ejf in k- 
( identd ovtidcjse ol sJ( < pinii t il)l< ts 
Just I (fore ( hristims 1 iij)e \ek/ 
ihe ne tress, eoinmitud siiuide wilh 
(he ST me diue 1 Ik ( were onlv int 
more cons[3i( ikjus people i\eiv(h\ 
olhdselK iiom th( uik ( mis( ^e( 
ne CC) on I ikinL, oui own de([>iiK 
pills (<in no (onneclion he(\(eu 
these dt Hhs mel our h d)i(s 

\\c would he outi d u the su^- 
e,estion tint ^ < n< IxeomiiK i n i- 
lion ol diiK liends iNexMthcK s is 
lons[ dL,o IS !(),() there were t nouMi 
users ol sleeiiiuL, pills hiihitu- 
iites to the do( tor ^oolhrlls or 
red (IimIs oi >tIlow iuk(ts to 
die addle t - to recount lor the srl 
ol ->,200,000 dose s i d i\ J od r\, with 
fhc worries, sjriels iiid k idjustrne nls 
o^ lives ind hours c lusecl hy tin w n, 
(he futures show th it we irt usm^ 
most three times as much 

In Ne w \oik C itv there were hve 
times as m iny acc ident il ele aths from 
then use, or misuse, in 19*12 as there 
were in 19^7 In S m kranc i^co, acci- 
dents from them mere rsed 1^0 per- 
cent from 1940 to 194}. 

The barbiturates are valuible when 
[iroperly used, they have been classed 


Ihe excessive and indiscrimmilte 
use of the b irhitur itos is a 
he ilth prohltiii oi ( oiisidtrahle 
and glowing import aiict 

— i>; Ihofias / a tan 
Si A i ( n ral 
LSI uUic U ahh bervue 


enint* Po t + Rif a HalU Klieman 

withsiKusm insulin mdsullinila- 
mide is the outsl inelint, mt elic il dis- 
coveiKs ol the centur> \iid death 
horn then pioperlv stipe r vised usage 
IS so 1 IK th It SOUK fihvsiciins pre- 
s(iil)( iIk m li^ht^v lo Mi Jones, 
vvhos< on IS m the Philippines 01 a 
prisem ( imp to Mr | re! on who i> 
fj r tlu ni ill shill U) mvom whojust 
(intsKep th( > pri s( iibe r pill f(n d 
K w cl IV s lo t,( t th( m I) K k into the 
si pill hrbit ] Ik s( people ele- 
liehnc’ ^lth ili( r suits P II (hen 
fiKiuN \nd the V illeondnue louse 
them — ehiiieir i (lie e lie e wears 
e)lf lioiii one I md to mothei ol the 
bo 111 e i 1 rl use 

11 the V look the 111 onlv oee i loinlly, 
111 situitions si mil u lo the one for 
which the physiciui pie scribed, there 
would be little hum done But usu- 
ilh the peisem who ins lound se ven 
cn eicrht hoins lele ise fiom the piob- 
lems ol the dav wants to be sure that 
he will get this rtle ise eveiv night 
bo Tt 111 t hesitmtlv liter wrth less 
thougiit he t ikes a pill \nd the 
oltene r he dots this, the more readilv 
hr does it He is on the wiv to be- 
coming an addict He Ins little, if 
anv idti e>l the dmgei, except for a 
pcihimtorv caution on the label th it 
the tablets “miv be habit-foimmg’’ 
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and are “to be used only by or on the 
prescription of a physician ’ \et, in 
addition to addiction, they may hav e 
other evil effects 

A recent test of almost 400 mtn 
showed that thtir averac^e IQ was 
lowered 3 36 points after the use of 
onl^ three grains of one of the bai- 
biturates Sleeping pills m ly pioducc 
a serious skin dise ise They m 
bring on acute or chronic in toxic i- 
tion which, in turn, may cause motor 
accidents and even unint< ntion il 
enmes In New ’^oik i boy under 
their influence walked into \ icstui- 
rant, removed the contents of the 
cash legistei ind w ilktd out so c isu- 
ally that the onlookeis did not le ili/e 
what had happened In l^loiidi 1 
salesman normally a kind, dtvoud 
husbind, muideied his wife while 
under the influciiee of the pills 

Iheir continiud use le ids to 
shuttled ntives ind to sti iiigt ps\- 
chologieil c fleets vaiying liom stun- 
uldtion m etitun coinbinuions to 
diow siness, com i anel de ith All tht se 
daiigeis ire htighuntd when tlu 
drugs die taken by people with kidney 
trouble 01 in eonibinUion with fleo- 
hol And sinee some baibitui Ucs 
remain in the system is long is t ight 
days and then effects iie cumul itivt 
they may, as was mentioned in lh< 
repoits of the McPherson de ith It ici 
to a slate of forgetfulness m which the 
user ‘ may not remember how in in\ 
of these pills he lias taken ’ That is 
one of the reasons the British ledi- 
cal Journal, as long ago as 1926, 
could report "hat deaths caused by 
barbitu ates were “sometimes suici- 
dal, but perhaps more fiequently 
from accidental overdoses taken for 
sleeplessness ” 


May 

It IS too easy to get these drugs A 
boy arrested in New Yoik for rob- 
bery while under the influence of a 
combination of a barbiturate and 
beer said that the tablets could be 
bought almost anywhere in his neigh- 
borhood Increasingly the drugs c »n 
be purchised not only in drugstores 
but m such places as hotels, apait 
mints newsstands and saloons 

Ihe federal law \ hieh insists upon 
propel libeling of drugs and upon 
then s lie only on piesciiption applus 
soJelv to drugs which ti ivel between 
the St Ucs OnJv ^ , of the stUes have 
any liws at all These with lew ex- 
ceptions, forbid the sale othei than 
on piesciiption, but do not forbid 
It filling the piesciiption is often as 
the usti wisfies or the diuggis pei- 
mils tli< y do not lequiie my record 
of pin ( haseis 01 amounts What many 
pflici ils would like to see aie 1 iws foi 
the s lie of bai bitur itcs similai to 
those foi narcotics — the most iigid 
It cold mg of tveiy giain fiom th( 
time It J( ivcs the w holes ilei ui til it 
le ich( s the eonsuinei 

Well intentioned diuggists now 
find it extiemely difticult to contiol 
salts which they know should not be 
made One day, i le iding druggist in 
a large city w is iskcd by one of his 
best customers, a piomincnt banker, 
for a dozen tablets The druggist said 
that he could not sell them without a 
pieseiiption The banker wa> furious 
If the druggist refused to sell him 
something everyone knew could be 
bought anywhere, he said, he would 
get his pills — and take his business 
— clsew here And he stormed out 

The next morning when the dri g- 
gist picked up his newspaper, the 
words stared up at him Ppominent 



1945 

Banker Dies of Overdose of Druc 
Most druggists want to live up to 
the high ethics of their profession, but 
— as in every profession — there arc 
offenders Among these are the diug- 
gists who delibeiattly picy on the 
\v( iknesses of known addicts ciiini- 
n ils and prostitutes One ph irmicist 
wis found to have sold i2b,ooo cip- 
siiks a year to Oiicntals Ht wis 
in ikmg a profit of $ioo a wee k when 
austed Anothei diuggist w is mik- 
ing $200 a month from sale s to iddicls 
ind was indirectly ^csponsihk for i 
w ivt of Climes m his ne ighboihood, 
committed mostly l)v voimg bovs im- 
ele I the infiutnee oi biibitui ites 
Stiteliwsaie effective when pul- 
he knowledge and opinion m behind 
them 1 Ins was demejiisti UccI ni C on- 


^3 

necticut, where, in nine months of 
1942, there had been nine deaths 
from Inrbiturates, 2b tieitments and 
one commitment a wee k foi addiction 
in state hospitals alone Six months 
latex, after a public hearing and the 
adoption of i e gulations, not a single 
de ith hid occurred, theic weit few 
cast s of ti ( itment and the number of 
committed hid diopped to none 
All these things idd up to a serious 
c ISC agiinst the indisci iminate s ile of 
biibituiitcs Ihc cnimnil features 
'ire of concern ^hi fly to the police 
len th( it St of us the concern is that 
we ourselves iniy l)eeome victim of 
these chugs bntil the cliseovtry of a 
sk( p-indueing diug tint is completely 
humkss U would be beitti foi us to 
go on » ounting she e p 
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Spotlight on Todi) 

A Dii \iinvii D cirv\h(( 7 <cl up t) the loll g il( of the ( eoige W ishin^ 
ion Bridge in N( \\ V 01k ( Jtv its I isl diop ol g is v is one, and its woin 
out tires well ilinosl flipping in the bree/c 

‘ lifty cents, ’ said the budge ittcndint bnsklv 

“Sold* ’ cxcl limed the diivci, leaping out ot ihc O'!! and holding outhis 
hand — rut 


Sin STOOD at counter, an obviousH new biidc, while a clerk e\ 
plained vaiious household gadgets to her He w ixed enthusiistic about 
an electric illv limed e gg cooker, explaining ih it her husband s boiled 
eggs would be just right when timed by it 

But I woulcln t need that,” she said ‘ John likes his eggs the way I do 
them I just *ook out the window at the trifTir light, give them one red 
and two greens, and they rc done ** — e^mnbut <1 bv ji bn i owdi 


Into the Texas town where my husband was stationed a cowboy came 
riding one day Dismounting ai the cui b, he hitched his hoi se to a parking 
meter and, after much purzlcd squmting, disgustedly dropped a nickel in 
the slot and strode off — contributed by Btruice A I ctrgu« 



shall We GUARANTEE 


A proposal to insure the 
end of large scale unempl&s 
ment in the United ^ales 



Condensed fiom Harpci s M i/inc 

B ack in 1941 a wdl known pub 
> heist sut’s’csud tliTi u Ut iin 
Tble full employment the 
United States could p oduce t\en 
more than the e^q billion doll us 
woith of ^oods ind smmccs tinned 
out in the boom \ e 11 ie)2q Mm\ m 
economist indbusmessin me illeelhim 
a \ision u\ But the w ii h is d< mon 
sti ited ih u i pioduction of i ,0 bil 
hondeillusoi moie is ciuitc possibh 
Fuitheiinore ind this is tin flight 
cnint^ thin£> this \ ist Hood of ])io 
duction n is been le liu \ e el n it I nut any 
of thi ten million yoiuiff im i iho to malty 
proiuli the back horn of the lafwt force 
Olnioush, theicloie, tin. piobhin 
of lindincr |obs in postw u piodiie tion 
for leji million exseiMce nun mel 
heaven knows how m m\ millions ol 
unemplovcd munitions liiji md 'll! 
cralt woikers is i niittei deniindini, 
the utmost sobiiet\ m 1 loieihou^ht 
An (lloit to deal with such possibili 
ties in advance is the dutv ol eveiv 
lesponsible eiti/en 

Jheit has been talk of 60 million 
postw ai )obs, but v\e h IV e v e t to see t 
detailed plan which pioposes to is 
suie them Ihiout^hout the eountiv 
a happv qo lucky optimism sivs to 
the soldici and war woiKei 1 ike it 
easy, bud Ihere 11 be woik i plentv 
Theiell oe more than enouqh loose 
money to get tilings going a^ain ’ 


+ Stanley I cbergott 

Wasliim^ton economist sptciahzinq; in post 
w 'll t mplo> incnt pi obltins 

But will theie be * 

In support oi the comfortable be 
hel tint the postw u woild is bound 
to l)t one eal humming piospeiitv, 
thu<. ugumenls lie coinmemlv ul 
vineed (i) Business is pluming it 
tint vv IV (2) The spending ol w ir 
savings will biinf aboiu an impicce 
dented clem ind ioi goods ( j I he 
plistics light nn t ils electionic g idg 
cts md olhei seientilic wonckis de 
^eloped in tin eouise of the w n will 
cieau iKw demmcls new industiKs 
and new liigh hvels of business 
K tivitv 

let us e\ inline fust, the j)l ms of 
busine ss It is i ]X)Oi firm melee cl vvhu h 
does not hive its \ ice Piesidcnt in 
Chn^e of Postw u Planning - often 
with 1 eonsidei il)le st ifl Vne manv 
ti ide issoei itions md special oigani- 
zations (such is the Con iiittee for 
rcononiie Development) ha/e laid 
plaii'* foi whole Moups of mdu lues 
M 01 eov e I , lie ai Iv ill busme sse expe ct 
to hue back then vetcians wheie 
possible m at coi dance with the 
teinisofthe Scleetive Sti vice Act 

Some liusmesscs hive bee 1 making 
enoiiiious prohts and have liid aside 
huge reserves Ihese concerns may 
be able to assure postwar lobs But 
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for every firm in this category, there 
are a hundred others which either do 
not have substantial leserve's or can- 
not convert to peacetime production 
The shipyai ds are one example Plane 
demand, too, according to the trade’** 
own chamber of commerce, is likelv 
to skid by 85 or 90 peiccnt, and with 
It will go the demand foi astronomi 
cal tonnages of aluminum and mag- 
nesium And so on How many lobs 
can such industiies salclv piomise^ 

Moieovei, business is a collection 
of many entei puses, big and little 
Fach of them has a healthy tendency 
to go Its own w i\ At best thcic can 
be only a gieat mans individual 
plans, which \\l hop^ mis add up to 
something appioacliing full emplos 
inent 

I uithermoie, many a him with a 
neat postsvu plan also has a icservt 
tion w Inch doesn’t show on the blue 
prints A spoke sm in for the Assoeii 
lion of 4 meiican Railioads, foi 
example, recently asseited th it “the 
nitions lailroads do not expeet to 
pi ice ordeis ioi mw postsvar equip- 
ment until at least six months iltei 
the close ol the piesent conflict, at 
which time it will be possible to de- 
teiminc then postwai needs ’ 

This wait and see attitude is per- 
icctly reasonable Aiiy business which 
svould guaiantee to buy equipment 
and provide jobs before it had a 
shrewd notion whether it could sell 
Us product at a profit would be risk 
mg suicide But while each individual 
firm waits to see what the general 
postwar business picture may look 
like, ex soldiers will be waiting for 
jobs and a deflationary trend may 
well set in 

Now let us look at wartime savings 
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and postwar demand, which we arc 
told are bound to sweep us into 
prosperity The Federal Reserve Board 
had calculated that in June 1944 the 
mcrease in readily spendable savings 
amounted to al)out 40 billion dollars 
How potent a force is that^ 

Terrific, according to one school of 
thought This fund will create a new 
pattern of spending and saving, caus- 
ing millions of families to use their 
current earnings more freely Maybe 
so But most of us know that the mid- 
dle- and lower-income gioups always 
have spent all of their earnings, aside 
fiom the slendei maigin safved for 
emergencies Forty or 50 billion dol- 
lirs, split among 39 million families, 
IS not enough to change their long- 
established buving habits or to wipe 
out thdi woiries about the future 
U S Chamber of C'ommeite siir- 
\(vs indicate thit 1,500,000 families 
will build 01 buv new homes, 3,700,000 
will seek autemiobiles, and so on for 
fuinituie w ishing machines and re- 
fiigei itois Such estimates give some 
indicition of whit people would Lke 
to do But m order to foresee what 
thes actually will do, we need more 
inloimation A recent public opinion 
suivev ot war bond owneis disclosed 
that I e)o pel ce nt w anted to spend, but 
that 73 percent planned to wait and 
see how things went While they wait, 
business will wait Pioduction will 
wait And employment will wait 
The primary factor which will 
determine postwar spending will be 
not the size of past savings but the 
si/e of anticipated future income Job 
security, not wartime savings, is the 
key to what lies ahead Give the aver- 
age consumer a reasonable assurance 
of steady work and he will spend a 
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good part of his wartime r csci \ t s But 
leave him unc( rtain of the fiitiiK ind 
he will hoard The mcic pioimsc of 
secuiiU, in other words would a 
long wdv toward cieating jobs while 
fear of unemplo\me nt me vitablv will 
help bring on the \civ ihiiiL, wt ft ir 

Pdlnps the guidicst ol all the u 
guments that insist on autom itic 
prosper il\ alter the war is the one 
which points to the Mai v els of Sci 
ence I he dc iia md lor ]il as tic house s 
elt ctronic quick fi c t /( rs m ii^ne siuin 
dishw isheis, and a heluopUi in ev 
er\ gar age isctitain to bring jobs and 
more ]ol)s we aie told 

I or an\ gi\e n indusiiv the se hope 
ful predictions mu well be But 
to the extent that pi isin s meitK k 
plac^ steel and gl iss oi mignesium 
replaces cast iron iIku will be no 
immecli lie tut iiieie ise in ernplov 
ment Iheie will b( more jolis in the 
plastics lictoiies but hw(i m tli» 
steel mcl glass })1 ints Often tluie 
mav lx a net d^eu ise in jobs, sinec 
one of the most atli active things 
about minv eif the new pnxluets is 
that tlipv c in be tuiiK cl out vMtli a 
lower labor cost (Vrrcint uldition 
to one ol the big aluiiiinuin jilants in 
the South phe iioiiaen illv iruKiid 
the output of the lietoiv, but the in- 
crea c in cmplovment totaled einlv 
40 woikcrs ) 

In November when w u pro 
duction was at its peak, million 
men and women were at work in our 
factories, farms and service trades 
Those w ho may be cxpcc ted to le av e 
the labor market when the war ends 
— to r families, retire 01 go b ack 
to school — will partly balanee the 
number of returning veterans who 
will be seeking jobs Bv ig^^o we shall 


have near 60 million men and women 
who will want postwar jobs 

Nobod knows what iiia> hippcn 
when w 11 spending is cut fiom the 
present billion dcallais a >ear to, 
sav, thiee billion dollais, which was 
about what we spent on ‘ defense in 
1910 It is piobabl) conservative, 
however, to estimate that seven mil 
hon pec pie mu be thiown out of 
work Ihc teitil nmlu add up to 'i 
good m inv nioit ilte ill we had 
enti 7 exu) 000 uneniploved in ler^o 
Peril aps this loiee ist u too gloeuiiv 
M ivhe tile optimists vmU turn out to 
hue been ii^ht ifie all with then 
e slim lies of the jeib providing eapa 
laihtits of posiw u sjH nding aid the 
blosseiming of a hos< ol luv pioduels 
Ihe basic mor il proolem still re 
in ims \ie we goin^ U) let sceuiitv 
for enu demeibili ed se)ldiers depend 
on e h ar ce on the heipe that the op 
fimists lie guessing right about an 
indefinite futuu ‘ Or does the n itioii 
have i re sponsibililv for mwrenUatn^ 
seeuritv uicl an oppoituniU to wen k 
to ill vetci ms md w ai wejrker just 
as thev have the ineluidual dutv eif 
doing then s') i inw utimc * \he xdv 
there le I e h ed veterins who 
ate savn^ 1 ic lountrv could feed 
me md .,ive 1 elotlies arad ^urnish 
meelieil eai so long is I vv s fighting 
We eaii pi ov tele jobs fear evcivbeadv 
while the w ar is on — wh> car t we 
do the s line thing in peacetime if wc 
le dl> make up our minds to il-^ 

Well, why not* W hat we need is a 
firm assurance that unempIoyrKnt never 
affam will he peimiUtd to bet me a na 
tional ptoblem 

Such a guarantee might take the 
foim of an official statenent of na 
tional policy by Congress and the 
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President, with the advance concur- 
rcnc( if possible of the major organi 
zations of industrv and liboi It 
might simph dtcliu tint uncmplov 
inent, aside from season il lluctui 
tfons would ntvci be permitted to 
exceed loui peiccnt of the totil liboi 
force If the numbei of lobless should 
eliinb above this level duiing any 
three memth period the I>e(utive, 
with the advic( ind consent e>l i 
]oint C on^r e ssion il cominitte e w oiild 
then t ike i( tion to put the £,uuantc( 
into opc I ition 

It IS <piU< })ossible th it the e,ii ii in 
Ue would rndv Ik invoked -- th it 
itsveiv cxisLeiKt would Ik enou>»hto 
[iievent i nn)oi cU pie ssion It would 
seiv* IS in issui nice (o business th it 
It rould* [Kil Its postw u p^ ins into 
opeiition iiiunediuelv with conti 
deuce tint theie would b in iinph 
in iikci (oi Its pioduets It would loie 
still the letK nchiiu nt ind ])i(e i i 
I tioiiiiv moves wine h the inselves help 
biin< on de pie ssion It would issun 
even 1 irnilv th it it eould s ile Iv spenel 
itswiitime sivine,sloi th it ne w iu*o 
mobile OI i idio iij^ht now 

Ihc insiii nee jiiineiple on which 
this suggestion is h ised h is bee n uni 
veisilly uceptcel In \m<iicins loi 
^oo veais Our closest i|ipioich to it 
on i national scale the gun iiitec 
eif bank deposits bv the lederil De 
posit Insui ince C oi poi ition, the 
ineic existence of which has chmi 
n ited luns on b inks The e tiic 
banking system stands iiigliei in pub 
he esteem bee luse of that assurincc 

Just how the National Lmplov^ 
incnt Guarantee should be put intO 
efiect, if the need cvei arose, is a mat- 
ter for Congress and the Executive to 
decide I he primaiv method would 
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be public woiks not hastily impro- 
vised le if idking but ( ntcrpiises which 
would protect oui natui il resources 
ind build up our jiroeluetive capac- 
itv Obvious examples lie rcclima 
tion projects, reforest Uion, luial 
schools, soil conseiv ation, new high 
w i\s, clcvelopment of the gieat liver 

V illevs on the 1 \ j) utern \nd the 
men lined should hive icgulii jobs 
It 1 c gul ir s il iri( s ind should be held 
to legulai stand nds of efhcit ik v 

Public woils projects mitdit well 
Ik supplemented bv othci measures 
to St ibifi/( cmplovintnl some gov 
cinmentil i rid some jiiiv itc \ moie 
idctjuiic soc 1 iNic iiiitv svstim higher 
iiiinii uni w igcs to bolsu i consumer 
sjiending ishorlci woikvxeck incen- 
tive tixUion cst dslislmient of the 
innuilwi-,c piincipk in industncs 

V lieu it is if isilili ill th( se would 
lulj) \ ii^id fonnul i is the list thing 
W( w mt 1 sjKiKiiCf ind ingcnuitv 
should const mtiv produce bcttii eco- 
nomic dfVKcsioi fightin unciujilov- 
mcni just IS die V biin^ forth i con- 
tinuous IK im of new v\( ijKnis in 
w iilimc 

C in v\e iHoid it* M inv woiiied 
c ili/( ns w ill point to our pcjstw ir clc be 
of some ^oo billion doll ns How c m 
we M) on spending to gunantee em- 
plov me nt without shov in the couii 
tiv into 1) ml luptey * 

lust wc know tint the Govein- 
inent is going to have to sjxnd public 
funds to dc al with uni niplovmc nt in 
inv else Prolonged uncmplov me nt 
on a lai ge scale is no longei politic illv 
possible Shill we commit oui stives 
in advance to spend whatever is nec 
essiry to keep men at work, oi shall 
we spend hurriedly, wastefullv, md 
on a larger scale to put them back to 
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work after a depiession has hit^ If we 
make the commitment in advance, 
we may never have to spend at all 

Second — and most import mt — 
the cost of a National Employment 
Guarantee would hinqe upon its suc- 
cess in revitali/inq the spiiit of entci- 
prisc It IS clc ir that oui 300 billion- 
dollai de bt can be h indkd only 1^ wc 
succeed in maintaining x hic,h level 
of production, employment ind na- 
tional income If we can keep the 
national ineeime at 140 billion doll ns 
a yeai, the canvinq chui»es c m lie 
met handilv md wee in in ike some 
procuress at pivin^ ofl the piincipil 
If the natiein il income shoulel slump 
back to the 1932 level, the present 
debt would become eompletelv un 
maini^eable, indwc should be bank- 
rupt indeed 

Undei these ciieumstinees the 
public spending of ilcw billion ive u 
to avert i mi)oi depression would 
seem to be simph G;ood business 


From a cold-blooded financial stand 
point, the most hazardous thing we 
can do is tiust to luck and do nothmg 
The fust step is simply for Congress 
and the President to make a formal 
acknowledgment — now — of the 
icsponsibility which they cannot in 
anv else escape Ihty need go onlv 
as far ns linil Schiam, president of 
the New \ork Stock Exchange who 
his wained thu “any sound postw >1 
domestic piogiam must contemplate 
the pioduetion of goods and services 
U I k V cl sLiflicientlv high to oceupv 
all who wish to work iiid in able to 
do so It th s e m bf csi iblislied as i 
St tilt d n Uioinl policy with assiu 
ince thu the lull icsouiccs of the 
n Uion will, li nect ss iiv be molnli/cd 
to e uiy 11 (Hit, we not only shill be 
disch lining in oblig ition 10 our seiv 
Kt men, wc shill be tiling oui lirsi 
3^1kctivc me isuie to insure the whole 
country ig iinst mothci econoiiiie 
disaster 


Dew Drop Inti 

Ai HR 30 \( lI^ of tear hin^ in itlw m ilies i prole ssoi i clued to a coLf i^c 
at Carmel b> the Si i lie li is n mu cl it Allci M ill ’ —tincato />/»««« 

BiRioN Hoi Ml , finioeis ItcUuei ind explore i, bu>s Buddhas is some 
wonu n buy hats B( c luse ( f the nuiiibi r ol them in his ip irtincnt, he calls it 
iViiv ina But Ml b llolmcb has iiipteinime She calls it Buddha pest 

— Mar> M ir{,arct M Bride 

Whtn a inacra/me editor had compklcd extensive alterations on her 
newly acquired pi icc in Westchester, she christened it “Money sunk Farm ” 

Abbot r and Costf llo gave their Beverly Hills ranch the democratic tide, 
‘ Bar None ” Billy Gilbert calls his place ‘Gezunt Heights ’ 

— C^oatnbuted by Chailc& B Rothuctan 

Dr R Slldin, a dentist, has a farm in Putnam County, New \ork, 
called “Tooth Acres ” — Walter w mthdi 




The End 


Condensed from 
1 rce World 


C erm my b exiled f,rt it man of It ttcis >\iited the 
ol>itu If) ol the c\il ih it o’v titook tin C crinaii soul 

rhornas Alami 


T in DtsiiNx of the most icpiil 
sive monstti ol oiii cn Ni 
lion'll Sot iilisni IS t)n tht point 
of fulfillment If its iqoii} wtic only 
Us own, \nd not it tht s mv tiiiu th il 
ol i It ind unfoitun Ut nition now 
sufltiinLjloi Its Ik «,ottcdn( ss wc (oiild 
view tlic cUistioplu wuh i (okki 
St use ol s itisl iction loi th it which is 
iji^ht 1 id nettss ii) 

ll is mipossil)k to dtmuicl of the 
ihustd nuions of Luiopc ol the 
woild llntthtv di iw i nt ildividint’ 
lint httwetn J\ i/isni ind the (jci 
in in ptopk Iht woild Ins i,t)iR 
through five \cus of n w ii lull ol 
uliciini? ind siciihcc i wu un 
k ishtd by Gcinnm, ind lioin the 
vciv fust diy of this w ir Crcuii'in) s 
opponents wcic ficcd b> the com 

A voiUNTAR\ cmIc from Hitlci s Cei 
many in IQ 5 5, IhomasMann inUrnation 
dll\ famous nov c list md Nobel pi izt w innci 
his lived in Ament i since iQjS He only 
predated the collapse of the Na/is in conn 
try wide leetuics i idio addi esses beamed 
by BBC to Gci many ind in sut h public a 
tions as I he Corning J ittory oj Democracy (st** 
Ihe Rtadirs Digest, October 1938} lie 
applied foi naturalization papiers a yeai 
after his ai rival in the Umted Sta cs 


blind Ctimin ine;cnuity cour^Gfe, 
inttlli^cnct , discipliiu, militiiy tfh 
citncv - m shoit, by the whole 
powei ol tht nUion which stood be- 
hind the lei’iinc md loiu^ht its bat- 
tles lhe\ weie not lictd by Hitler 
md llinimki who would be nothing 
u ill d lilt sticne,th md blind lo\ ilty 
ol Gtiin m in mhood wtre not li^ht- 
111^ m 1 d\uv with mis^uidtd \ ilor 
loi thtst tnmmils 

ISio one c m den\ th it the i 
tioinl iw ike nine, of iq,, possessed 
tht unt iniiv powti of i genuine lev- 
oliitioii lint hoptkssntss md d im- 
n ition wtit wiilten on its IcUuies 
( It It 1 evolutions, I wiote m m) 
diuv U th it tune, ‘ usu illv at 
li It I iht s\ mp ilh\ md idmii ition 
ol the woild b> then p issiori'ite gen 
ciosity Whit is theie ibout this 
(iciinm’ icvolulion tint so isolilts 
the couiitiy ind butds only uncom- 
])itlunding lo ithing loiind ibout^ 
It bo ists t)l its bloodkssntss 'ind yet 
It IS tht most vindicti\e ind blood 
thirsty th'it e\ei wi Its bisic ch ir 
ictei is hitred, icstiUment venge 
ance, bistness It could be much 
bloodiei 'ind the world would still 'id 
mire it, il it were 'it the sime time 
liner, biightei, nobler It wis kit for 
the Germ ins to bring about a itvolu 
tion of a ch iracter nevei seen before 
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a revolution opposed to ideis, to lib- 
eity, truth and justice Nothing like 
It has ever occurred in human his- 
tory And all this is accompanied by 
tremendous rejoicing of the masses 
"who believe they have accomplished 
their intent, while in reality, they 
have only been deceived b> mad 
cunning ” 

At the risk of appearing to deny 
German responsilnlity, I shall not 
conceal what I knew at that time, 
namely the rapidity with which 
disillusionment and doubts spread 
through the land, the rapidity with 
which the ‘ democratic ’ sell identi- 
fication of the rulers with the people 
became an impudent piece of fiction 
For I saw the n ition w ilk into i ti ip 
from which, partly out of stiibboin- 
ness and partly out of weakness, it 
could now no longer escape 

‘ I have an inner conviction,” I 
wrote for m>stlf alone that the 
people as a whole ire hlltd with a 
deep-rooted diead ot then k icleis 
and of the situation into which they 
ha 'e been led Indifference , fat ilisin, 
hopelessness are the ‘bcareis and 
supporters of the regime, rather than 
fdith and enthusiasm A coweiing 
watching and w aiting pi < \ ills I hese 
people would sigh with relief, is 
though freed of a mghtmiie, il it 
were all over ” 

That IS whit I wrote and I cannot 
deny it W hat I saw at that time was 
a people lashed into a nationalistic 
ard falsel) revolutionary frenzy, but 
a people nevertheless depressed fear- 
ful of future ills, fatalistically indiffer- 
ent, a people that saw itself delivered 
up to a questionable adventure with- 
out the slightest chance of resistance 

The condition which I called “an 
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mternal war of revenge” soon de- 
veloped into a state of war with the 
outside world, an ersatz-war of hope 
less isolation and the carefully nui 
tured delusion that the German peo 
pie were the champions of truth and 
that all evil in the world had mail 
ciously united against the countrv 
that could bring salvation But every 
state of war, genuine or pretended, 
brings the people and its government 
closer top^cthcr ichievcs the emer 
geney ickntihcalion of nation and 
regime 

Ihen the wai came, the real war 
The Germans did then best — and 
the ii w oi St \ti oe it ic s were com 
initUcl it which the heart of human- 
itv trembles — un i ton able, unfoi get 
tabic As long is possilnt they refused 
to lecogni/e tlie f ict that the wai 
was lost and when they finally did 
lecogmze it then ingrained fanati 
eisin ind Gothic p ittios in the face 
of destiiution were made to replace 
the lost filth in Mctoiy 

It was i teiiible sight to see an 
entire n ition iiishmg to hell with its 
eves wule open Attempts to break 
aw ly to unseat the regime, to save 
wh It of substance and of future 
might still be s a\ ed, failed igno 
miniouslv Ne ei had i nation ac- 
quired moK ciucl rulers, masters 
who more ruthlessly insisted that it 
should perish with them 

1 he national catastrophe which 
the regime earned in its bo«om is at 
hand for 12 years we who are Ger 
man exiles have waited for it with a 
mingling of horror and hope Yes, we 
wished It — for the sake of morality 
out of genuine hatred, out of desi e 
for the punishment of absurd wicked 
ness And now that the debacle is 
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here — an all-cml)iacinG[ moral, spir 
iiu il, military, economic bankruptcy 
without paralltl — our pity for so 
much misq^uidtd history, lor so much 
impiudence, lor so much defiance of 
the ical dem inds of the present woild 
t quals our s itisl u tion 1 oi c v e i v - 
tliini? Gcrni'in is pi iced m jcopiidy, 
includincf the Germ in spirit, (jti- 
imn thought, the Geimdii woid, iiid 
»e me forced to fice the question 
whether in future ‘ Germ my ’ in inv 
of Its mT.nifc stations c nn cl iic to open 
Its lips in hum'in iff nrs 

How will It be to bc^oni? to i n i- 
tion that never knew how to become 

I nation and undci wh()s< desjxi ite 
me iloin mi le effort'' to become i 

II ition the world h is h id to stiff e i so 
niueh** lo be i Ceimm 'lutlioi — 
wh It will th It ])e^ B lek of c vei> sen 
tenet that we construct ii our Im 
^inqe stmids t bioken a spiiituilly 
buint-out people, licwilcleieci ibout 
ilsell ind Its history, i people lint ic- 
c or ding to le ports, de spurs of ever 


governing itself and prefers to become 
a colony of foreign powers a people 
that will have to live in solitary con- 
finement, becduse the fcirful ac- 
cumulation of hatred round about 
will not permit it to emerge from its 
bound ir 1 C s — t. people that c 'in never 
show Its i ice ag iin 

One thing is a i tain 1 he re must 
be an end ol the mar till Reich, that 
never understood the meimng of the 
word ‘libcrtv , th'it regarded as 
liberty only its light to enslave oth 
CIS The meeh inized lominticism 
eilled Germ mv w is such curse loi 
the world tint no me isuie that 
destiews it is i stite of minci cm be 
dis ippioved 1 he hope n m nns thit 
with the coopi itum of tin Crcrman 
will list If, [miificd by Cruel suffering, 
i loiin oi government md oi hie for 
the Ccrinin jxeiple miv be found 
th It v\ill encour ige the development 
oi Its best powers and edue ite it lo 
become i sincere eo workei for a 
brightei iuluie oi nnnkind 




It’s All m Your Point of View 

On \ recent trip icioss C inidi the comp irtine iit nrxt to mine was 
occupied by a bcioweiled dow iger with sever il chins ind a difficult dis 
position Nothin^ w is right, ind she rxn^ for the jjorle i incess mth At 
the end of the third day 1 felt so s rrv for him ihit 1 su.^ge ted th it he 
shut the lady hrriilv in the upper berth until the trim got to V incouver 
Well, ma im, he responded, she s some body s mother, ind 1 m so 
darn glad she ain’t mine th it I m plciscd to do lor he i 

— e( 1 inl utui !>> 11 ki e ornt 

A M\N in Atlanta took four fi lends to visit a firm he ow ned The visitors 
entered the tenant 1 irm«r s house and weie a littie embarrassed when 
they discovered he had only two chairs Ihey stood around awkw rrdly 
and finally the ow ncr sard “I don’t believe y ou hav e enough chairs he re ” 

The olci farmer took a dip of snuff, muttered “I got pie nly of chairs — 
just too durn much company ” — Tm Vfte\Ma^a me 



'Jhe Veteran Betrayed -n 

Our Alental Casualties 

Condensed fioin Cosmopolitan 
Mhert Maisel 

Author ol Miiadcs of Mil taiy Medicine and Ihc Wounded Get Back’ 


T iirsL die the most h mowing 
cisudltus of w ir, the solduis 
whose wounds ire of llu mind 
These ire the men the world forgets 
— lx cause they ire locked aw ly m 
Mental Hospitals 

Already more thaft lo ooo men- 
tally wrecked \eteidris of this w n 
have been ‘shoehoiiied in beside 
nearly 30,000 from the last w u who 
still hiunt our 30 Veterans Me m il 
Hospitals Iveiy month the over- 
crowded w u ds become mor e c r ow de d 
still — while others w ind< r our eitie s 
untreated ex evnicilh disehitged is 
“unimpiosed 

There is no excuse for this situa- 
tion Long igo, Congress ruled that 
all Ncterans — the mentally disibled 
included — were entitled to the finest 
care that modern medicine cm pro- 
vide We have spent liundieds of mil- 
lions building giant hospitals, paying 
the salaries 01 the men who run them 
Yet I must report with shame that 
our honored \eterans are not getting 
the serviees we have paid for Instead, 

A pre lous aiticlc on the tnatment of 
tuberculous veterans was condensed from 
Cosmopolitan m the April Reader s Digest 


scxne lit being be it< n by sidistic 
brutes And thousands, who should 
achieve a speedy cure, iie receiving 
almost no trtumenl md are lx mg 
allowed to dtgentiatc and die 

Ii^ October 1944 i conscientious 
objector, Robert Heglei, ran iway 
horn the Veterans Merit il 1 uility 
It I vons, N J whtie he had served 
for eight months as an ittendant He 
•showed his diary to le porters in New 
\oik i I e cord ol endless brutihty 

Heglei wrote V veteim of thi 
w u wis lied to i eh iir with a sheet 
and vigorously punched Iwo weeks 
liter I w IS ordered by the head at 
tendant to turn cold \v iter on i 
patient he Id foi eibly under a showe i 
He wrote of patie nts being “wrung 
out” the attendants’ liago for 
c hokmg a vete ran with a t< )vvel ai ound 
the neck A patient was held down 
by one attendant and kicked in the 
head by another One seriously ill 
patient was beaten up in bed by two 
attendants and died the ne\t day 
More than 50 shocking instances of 
brutdlitv appealed in Heder’s diary 
When the story bioke m the New 
Yoik papers, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Brigadier General 
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Frank F Hines, sent an mvcstiG^itor 
to I\ons Fhcn a month htcr, he is- 
sued a statement admitting ibuscs 
md promismsf a cleanup 
Ten weeks later I \isiud the Vet- 
cians’ Hospital at lyons 
It still hid the same manager and 
the same C hicf Mt dical Ofheer Fhe 
physician who had been m charge of 
tilt Acute ScivKt dm mg the pciiod 
( 0 \crcd by Htgki s charges had, 
Ktoi ding to hospital lulhoiitics bttn 
ordered I anslcried to inotlur frcil- 
ilv He had not been dischirg(cl — 
illhough the subst mtiaud ibiists 
had been inflicted upon jiatunts un- 
(1(1 his guardianship But up to it 
k ist Januiiy i') i04ji " ts still it 
1 \or»s, practicing medic uk on ch- 
i( list 1( ss merit il patients But the 
Chid Medicil OJlicer pointed out 
‘lie s no longer on the Acute Wards 
Jhc \ctcr ms Admimsti rtion In 
stiuctions loi Attendmts his this 
lule ndit no cinmnsioma must a 

patunl be slrihl shond ot snbjahd to 
oLjui Ihf ojlindii will vmmduiUly 
t( dismi^ud^ 

\et 1 w IS iiifoimcd tint “no dis 
nissals had oi vuiicd — thoiu h a lew 
ittend ints hid been permiUed to 
resign ” 

One min was punished Robe it 
Ilcglei was sent to prison — not lor 
lu il mg the ch irgts whieh weie sub- 
si intiUed, but bee iiise he violated 
the lulcs that forbid a conscientious 
objeetoi to leave the hospit il grounds 
without permission 

1 he new Acting Chief of the Acute 
Service tooK me through his “dis- 
turbed wards ” Peering through tiny 
portholes we found five patients in 
whit he euphemistically called “se- 
clusion” cells Lach cell had only a 
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lied and a veteran in a shapeless 
bathrobe fiom which the cord had 
been removed These, I presumed, 
weie d ingeiouslv violent patients 
My guide opened one of the doors 
and an old man in felt slippers shuf- 
flt d tow ar d the doorway He weighed 
no moic. than 90 pounds 
“Is he suicid il’ ’ I asked 
“No was the reply, ‘we keep 
him here to protect him fiom the 
other patients ’ 

A touching bit of consider ition, 
that — ‘ pioteeting” a man by ton 
falling him done in a bare locked cell 
We pissed onv\aid, to a patients’ 
cl a\ loom furnisherl with ibout a 
do/en h lid ( hall^ md benches Some 
pi oelel p itie ms h id the chore e of 
St inehn*' 01 sitting on the colei con- 
crete floor 1 1 ill i dozen wure sleep 
ing on the flooi although i dormi 
toiv, pist leioss the hall, was filled 
with beds ‘ It s not good for them to 
St i\ in bed dining the davtimc, 1 
was told But no one seemed to mind 
then sleeping on the floor 

I isk( d ibout restraints’ — m 
othei ot theise solt v\oids so faequenth 
used within the Veterans ITospitds 
to cover up the haid leilities Ihe 
medie il olheei begin to shake his 
head m the ne gative but just then an 
attend mt handed me a pan of Ic ither 
h indcufls 

“Resti lints ’ of iny sort nc foibid- 
de n in m my of the most prog essive 
nientil hospitals (Jthc»s limit them 
to the so-called ‘wet piel” — the 
wr ipping of the patient in a cold, we t 
sheet — whirh has medical v ilue 
But at the Veter ms’ Hospitals ‘ re- 
straints” include these great cufis — 
leather bands, three and a half inches 
wide, that are locked over the wiiscs 
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and tied to a leather belt fixed tightly 
about the patient’s waist 

1 he officer asked a patient weiring 
the cuffs, “Do those restraints huit 
you^ ’ 

“No ” the veteran said Then he 
lifted his shackled ri£>ht hand is fai is 
the belt would let it go and tiieel to 
point toward his hcirt “Its hcic 
where they hurt — insuU he said 
Beating of patients has bet n ‘ dis- 
continued” at Lvons But the nun who 
did the heating haven i bten find And 
“distuibed” veterans irt still put into 
“seclusion” oi ‘ resti unts ’ 

Noi are conditions better at the 
other \cteians’ Mental I acilities 
The vast majoiity of them are ovei- 
crowded In Scptembci igj.4thera- 
cilitv of Northport, Long Isl md, h id 
437 more patients th in it \\ is bu It 
to hold CoitesNille Pi, had in 
overloid of 215 Waco, lexas, m 
oveiloid of 243 at Noithinipton 
Mass 992 patients au ciammed into 
building built foi 770 On finuiiy 
15, 194'), at L)ons iqoi pUien s vveie 
housed in a liospit il built lor 1 71G 
Of course, as with its 1 ubeic ulosis 
Hospitals, the Veleians’ Adiiunistri- 
tion does not idinit thit sueh ovei- 
ciowding actually exists Cipieitv 
has been “incieised” bv the simple 
deviei of adeling so called ‘ einci 
gency beds,” a process which his 
ahead V crowded 3000 cxti a beds into 
spices iievei designed foi them At 
Northport I found dayiooms md 
even a dining hall converted into 
such “emergency bed” wards, while 
patients weie forced to eat in a cell ir 
Such overcrowding has had its 
effect on the already low standards of 
treatment Hospital managers en- 
courage discharges because beds must 
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be made available foi new patients 
Thus, at Northport in August 1944 
only 19 patients were discharged is 
having achieved “maximum hospi 
tal benefit” while 89 were dischaigcd 
“Against Medical Advice,” despite 
the fact that legally committed pa 
tients cannot leave of their own free 
will 

Colonel Harold F Foster, Clinical 
Dll ec tor at Northpoit, answered my 
sill prise, at these figures by saving, 
‘ 1 he \ eti r ins Hospitals feel that, 
as long IS the patients are not violent 
the. re is no hai in in letting them go ’ 

“No h irm'^’ The police blotteis of 
scoics ol communities repudiate that 
view One might cite a Detroit case 
— inhonoiablvdischaiged wounded 
vtUian of Guidalcinal who bioke 
into a store and stole $1500 and a 
gun I h it man was on the records ol 
the Diaiboin \eterans’ Hospital, di 
ignostd as ‘hvstirii, shell shock 
w 11 neuiosis ” But he wis discharged 
uni ui t d - - supposediv h ii inless 

Ihc iccotds ol idmissions and dis 
charges from the Lyons Hospital foi 
thi t nt 1 e \ c ir 1 944 show that '300 
pitKiits were sent out on so called 
liid \isits— thre month experi 
mental discharges More than one 
fourth filled oO dccisivclv to adjust 
to the outside world that they had to 
be recommitted 

\et those who arc discharged hall 
cured may still be lucky Por others 
may linger lor years in veterans 
Plospitals virtually untouched b\ 
modern psychiatric techniques 
Within the last dozen years, medi 
cine in the mental field has madt 
remarkable curative ad/ances But 
the Veterans’ Administration has 
denied these advances to patients for 
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:hree or four \ears after they had 
)een widely adopted because “the 
^.etcran must not be experimented 
.ipon ” When a new pioceduie is at 
list grudfifinglv adopted, it is often 
:urned over to sketchily tr iincd, ovcr- 
i\orkfd doctors whose every move is 
m “experiment” conducted at the 
:ntieiit’s iisk 

One of these advances is clcctio- 
^hock therapv, fiist introduced in 
1937 Ihe mental hospitnls of the 

ite of Wisconsin have used it since 
1939 St Elizabeths, the grt it fed- 
jal mental hospital in Washington, 
)\s used It since 1940 New \ork 
St ite s mental hospitals adopted elee 
lo-shock in 1941 But t w is not until 
tte in 1943 thit electro shock was 
.\id(lv intioduced into the \ etei ins 
Vhntal Hospitals, and some ol them 
ire still onlv “preparing to institute ’ 
Ins form ol ti e itment 

Having waited all these years, one 
night imagine that tlu \ etei ms’ 
\dministration would tr iin its doe- 
ors ad(quatel> \gim, lets look at 
lie record \t Noithpoit 1 lound 
lectio shock administered by 1 single 
jhvsician It w is his diitv to give this 
rcatment to several hundiec' men, 

ery week — on the side His m tin 
ob was to care lor the inm ites of an 
-ntire building — 225 pitients He 
\as a conscientious physician, but he 
ould avenge seven minutes 1 week 
:)(r patient, apart from his electio- 
sltock work 

At Lyons, electio-shock therapy is 
icrformed by a doctor who took the 
wo weeks’ course which made him 
A hat he jokingly called an “expert ” 
Previously he had spent all his time 
IS the hospital’s X-ray man He still 
lei forms his X-rav duties Besides 
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this he has given exactly 20,579 
electro shock “treatments ’ in a single 
year He “treats” as many as 90 cases 
in a single morning — two minutes 
per patient 

Another of the new treatments for 
c ert iin types of cists is the extrt mely 
(Iclicite operation known as prefron- 
tal loboif'mv, involving the piercing 
oi both sides of the skull and a careful 
probing ind cutting to sever certain 
brain connections If done right, it 
ein often change a violent patient 
into a nor mal human being If bun- 
gled, It can product disastrous results 
and even death Somewhat over a 
tlioiisind pielrorital lobotomies have 
been performed in the United States 
since It was fust devised in 1937 

1 he \ etei ans Administi ation held 
off until 1944 During all the >cdis 
when It might have se nt its physicians 
lor training, it 1 itecl this operation as 
“expel line ntal ” Last year it sent four 
physicims to study under Di Fiee- 
inan, who with Dr Watts, also of 
George W’^ashington Medical Scl ool, 
devised the opei ation These men 
did not complete six months or a 
veil of resident tiaining They just 
took a t\/o weeks brush up course 

\eterans’ Hospitals diflfci from 
oihei hospitals such as the federally 
oper ated St Eliz ibeth’s only in that 
they do more “experimenting’ and 
won’t admit that they do an> St 
Elizabeth’s, for instance, has iiiteins 
and psychiatric lesidcnts — compe- 
tent young doctors who practice only 
under the constant guidance and in- 
struction of older physicians But the 
Veterans’ Hospitals have no interns, 
no psychiatric resident physicians 
Their doctors arc hired as full medical 
officers They need not even be psy- 
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chiatrists In fact, I was told ‘ We’d 
lather have men who don’t know any 
psvchntry Then they cm learn our 
methods when we detail them to our 
indoctrination schools ” 

“Where aie these schools locited^ ’ 
I asked 

‘ Well,” my informant siid, after a 
pause, ‘we’re not lunninc, mv such 
courses just now ” 

The fact is that not a single one of all 
the hundreds of doctors who man 
these Veterans’ Mental Hospit ils is a 
diplomate of the Board of Ncurolofiri- 
cal Suroeiv Only 22 stiff mcmbiis 
are to be found on the latest list of the 
Amciic in Board of Psychiatry and 
NeuioloGfy 

In contiast, St Fli/ ibeth’s Hospi- 
tal with a stafi of onl\ 43 full tunc 
medical offictis h is ^6 diplom lUs on 
the bonds list ind the New \otk 
State sNstem of ps\chiitiic hospit ds 
has 83 

Despite all then shoi tcomincfs, the 
\etcians Ment il Hospit ils iie not 
opei ated cheaply 

St Elizabeth s, with the s ime fed 
tral p IV scales and far hii^hci stand 
ards of seiMce operates at i cost of 
52 per day pei patient Minnc s<it i ^ 
pro£*iessive Me itil Hospit il Sastem 
opeiates at costs vaiying from i low 
of 48 cents pel p itient pei d i\ to a 
high of 79 cents New \ ork State, m 
the highest-co>t area in the countiy, 
manages to lun its mental institutions 
at a d lily cost pei patient of 84 cents 
But the Federal Treasury pays out, 
for every patient on the rolls of the 


Veterans’ Mental Hospitals, $2 
per day * 

By every measure — their lecord 
their personnel, their abuses, then 
medical backwardness — the Vet 
erans’ Mental Hospitals stand in 
dieted as third-iatc institutions Onlv 
when It comes to expenses do thc\ 
outdistance comparable federal and 
state institutions 

1 here is one final measure of the^e 
hospitals we hive vet to consider 
their abominably pooi record of cures 
The list aviilable \nnual Report of 
the \dnunisti itoi of \ cteians’ Affans 
shows that 25,147 \eterans were dis 
chirgcd from these 30 hospitals dui 
mg 1 \ e ir Of ill these, than eight 
pirant ate rahd as inovertd^ ^^appauntly 
luoicud or cuten^ 

lh( list iwilible record of St 
Llizilicth’s Hospital diows that moti 
*Jian 4 ^) pnant of its ehsdiirged mile 
pitients weie lated as recovered 
Smill wonder that the Nivy lefusts 
to disehaige most of its ment il eases 
to the c ue of the \ tleians Adirinis 
ti ition Small wondei that it insists 
on seiielmg these men to Sl Elizi 
beth s 

But the Aimy is tor lai ge to boycott 
the \eteians’ Hospit ils \lready, 
ihousinds of Woild War ^I veterans 
have liecn disch irgcd into these men 
tal mantraps For these men — and 
for the tens of thousands who will 
follow them — there is no hope unless 
the Veterans’ Hospitals are cleaned 
up — drastically, thoroughly and 
pi omptly 


matters concerning yourself y trust first your head, in matters con 
cerning others, trust fir ^t your heart 



jqow Are Going to Look 

Condensed from 1 he Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Roy Chapman Andrews 


H uman beings, half a million 
years from now, would be 
caricatuies in our eyes — 
something out of a bad dre im Big 
lound heads, almost globulai, hair- 
1( ss as a billiard ball, even the women * 
\(.ry clever these futurt people will 
l)( — much more intelligent thin we 
di( —but alas, at the expense of 
h( anng, tasting, seeing and smelling 
1 lieu facts will be smaller But they 
will be taller, prob ibly s< vci il me hes, 
though shoitei bodies au predieted, 
with longer legs and only foui to(s 
We might hesitate to in\ite oii< of 
those future humans to dinner, wcie 
he to appear now in advanct of his 
time, except for his convei sational 
brilliance But he would hive some 
physic il advantages ovti us no ap- 
pendicitis, no sinus tiouble, no fillen 
aches, neither heinia in man noi 
1 illing of the uterus in woman 
Such predictions aren’t pure guess- 
work They are based on the known 
pi ogress of human evolution Before 
us is the visible evidence of fossil 
human skeletons, beginning with that 

Roy Chapman Andrews, world famous 
zoologist, explorer and for many years 
director of the New York Museum of 
Natural History has done extensive re 
search m Alaska, the Netherlands Eas 
Indies, eastern and central Asia He is 
author of On the Trail of Ancient Man and 
many other scientifu: books and ax tides 


of the Java Ape Man, more than half 
a million years old, and progressing 
m a definite sequence up to the pres- 
ent day We have every reason to 
believe that the development oi le- 
duction of the same physical chuac- 
teiisties will continue into the futuie 
We can visualize some of those c hanges 
if we foigct the paltiy six thousand 
yc us of known civilization and think 
in tc 1 ms of thousands of centunc s 
Instcid of being among the ‘ oldest 
families,” as we would like to believe, 
m in IS one of the newest comeis Not 
long beloie the beginning of the Icc 
Aee, sa> si\ oi seven million ye irs, he 
w IS a qiiidiupedal ape, swinging 
blithely thiough the tree tops hke a 
piescnt-diy gibbon or chimpanzee 
But he was an ipe with possibilities 
Some inner urge impelled him to get 
up on two feet and free his hands for 
pui poses other than locomotion 
lie did this in an mciedibly short 
time, judged by evolutionary stand- 
ards It required 6o million years for 
the horse to change from the four- 
toed Eohippus, scarcely bigger than a 
fox, to the thoroughbred of today 
Man accomplished a far greater rnii a- 
ele m only a fraction of that time 
1 hat man is already becoming 
taller is shown m lecords of the last 
50 years, m both Europe and Amer- 
ica Members of the present genera- 
tion average 3 55 centimeters (i 37 
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inches) in height abo\e tlitir fathers, 
youngci sons tfc tiller than then 
elder brotheis, fathtis uc tiller thin 
their fathers Peril ips vitamins irc 
It sponsible, or progicss in medical 
science and hvgitnt But it is doubt 
ful that we shall e\cr become glints 
Nat ire tried thit cxpciimcnt once — 
in the gi ints of Java ind South C hina 
— and evidently found it unpiolita- 
ble I can see little reison vvhv tnoi- 
mous si 7 e should be in isset 

rhit our hvpollutKil mm will 
have linger skull is isik pudution 
I he hum in In iin h is constmth in- 
ci cased m si/c ind complexitv since 
the Ja\i \j)( Man ind his evei cU- 
mindcd a laiger house Fiue the 
size of the bi iin does not alw ays indi- 
ciU intclkcUnl power the biggest 
brain on r< eoid lx long^ d to i k eble 
minded 1 onelon garde ne i Ne v( i the- 
less, the dictum tint tlie bigger tlx 
brain the better the in in his held 
good IS a gencial rule thioughout 
evolution 

I he iver ige ot the Ape M in s 
biain capacity was only 8i ^ cubic 
centimeters, modem man 
boasts in iveiagc of i 5^0 ce 
r uture m in could be e xpccte d 
to have it least 1725 ec Not 
only has the volume of the 
biain constantly inci eased but 
those centers connected with 
thinking have been impioved 
by folding and bv a denser 
accumulation of ncivc cells 
and fibers This, how^ever, at 
the expense of the sense areas 
But modern man has com- 
pensated loi that by inventing 
tools to sharoen the senses, 
such as the telescope and hear- 
ing devices — all products of 
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his better brain That the skull of fu 
tine man will have a shorter base and 
be round instead of long and narrow 
is ilmost certain 

The Java Ape Man had “over 
hinging brows caused by a heavy 
bar of bone above the eves, so did 
Peking Man Rhode si m Man and 
Neanderthal Man By the time oui 
own species arriscd, the bar had been 
gie itly 1 educed Nevertheless, its rtr 
eliments ^still pcisist m our facts 
1 ogle ill\ the mt n e^f the future will 
hut ilniost smooth orows “Worn 
en s feituies point the direction in 
which evolution moves ” says Sii 
^l thur Reith 1 he smooth Inow eon 
ditioii his aheadv been ichieved b\ 
tlu km lie of oui species And how 
tliev love it’ But we poor m lies ha\e 
m me onsidt rable swelling above the 
root of the nose on either side of this 
piotuber ance vestigial ridges of bom 
still It mim Thus women ire about 
h ill i million ve irs ahead of men, it 
k ist in tins lespcct But they n< ed not 
bt too smug 11 SIX difTeienccs pci 
sist k links of the future Avill le 
]( lee in an almost bulboi s 
foie he id, like a newborn bi 
by s b\ the tii le w e men has t 
reached then present condi 
lion of be iut\ 

Modern man is in a de 
pi or ible condition regarding 
Ills teeth Ihcy are frequenth 
twisted, impacted and mal 
erupted The last molars, 01 
“wisdom teeth,” appear rela 
tively late in life or not at all 
in the future they will disap 
pear, as will two oi our fron 
teeth (the lateral incisors) 
Our soft food and polite man 
ner of eating are largely re 
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sponsible The Eskimos, who ^naw 
their bones, have beautiful teeth So 
(lid most primitive men But vou can’t 
have good teeth or jaws unless you 
at resistant food We don’t do it If 
the time evci comes when min lives 
on concentrated lood pills he can sav 
i,ood-bye to the last of his tt eth 

The earliest humans had long jaws 
nd projectirii^ faces These have pio- 
Liessivcly shoitcned and leceded 'is 
man climbed up the evolutional y lad- 
der Less ii^’e of thejiws and poweihil 
(hewing muse Its enclosed by the 
c heek bones is 1 n gely i esponsible In 
<vitablv this will continue unless our 
titino' habits change, and the h\ 
l^othetical m'ln will hue 'i pitifully 
small and icccclino fice 

The man oi the futuie will be 
lucky if his ht k 1 dot s not rest nibk the 
suifjce ol i billiiid bill bchjie ht is 
^o \ears edd No hope foi the women 
cither Hail do pailois will hn\e litth 
place in feminine life ol h ill i million 
se'irs lioiii now Wig mikcis yes, il 
that happens to be the style, but 
natiual ti esses will be a tiling of the 
pist Body hnr, too will dis- 
ippeai In the couise ol hu- 
man esolution the pelt his 
constantly diminished \\ e do 
not need hai to keep u** waim 
when clothes do the job The 
\ellow and black i aces already 
have lost most of their body 
hair Depilatory ci earns for 
the futuie female will be un- 
known 

Our hypothetical man of 
the future will escape some of 
the ills that make our lives 
miserable When we became 
vertical creatuies nature left us 
with many weak spots All our 8 


internal organs had to be suspended in 
the thorax or bound to the back wall, 
otherwise, they would sig distress- 
ingly This necessitated a widening 
and flattening of the chest and a 
great expansion of the pc Ivis to form 
a weight-bearing basin Ne\ertheless, 
wc are still poorly fitted mechanically 
for an upright posture No automo- 
bile manufactuier would daie put a 
car on the market with so many 
defects 

In the fiist place, our chassis is 
much loo long It gives us a weik 
lower back lew men reach middle 
hie without aches and pains m the 
lumbar region Since we have no 
support from the li ont legs the “small 
of the back ’ must bear the weight of 
the entire upper body No wonder 
th It we have sacroiliac displacement* 
But nature is not one to let such a 
defect m irchilcetuie go on indtfi- 
iiitely Obviously oui backs must be 
shortened, or sti c ngthened Eithc r we 
must lose a lumbar \eitcbia or, more 
piobably, the last on( will become 
fused with the sicrum 

Our abdominal piotubci- 
anee is another w cak spot 1 he 
Cl r\e of tiie lumbai vcitebiae 
pushes the abdomen forward 
between the ribs and the pel- 
vis in a decidedly unlovely 
and m'^chanically imperfect 
inannei Men get hernia and 
women prolapsed uterus 
1 hese ills should be much less 
prevalent Avhen the back is 
shorter 

The hypothetical humans 
w 11 not be troubled with an 
appendix, for it is definitely 
on the way out Moreover, 
nature is pretty certain to do 
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something about our sinus -^ifnictions 
In the foui footed stage, the sinuses 
drained bcautifulH, but not so when 
we btenne veitical Ihe openings 
must migrate downwaid to function 
properly, ind thev doubtless will 
do so 

1 he ehinge in oui extremities w is 
a prettv good job on the whole I 
doubt il oui hinds will alter much, 
but there is loom foi impnnciiKnt 
in our fc( 1 \Ve still sufTei from 1 illen 
arches md th it is pieltv sure to bt 
lemedied \s the lim of le\ti ig( in 
walking shiftid fiom (h( muldit to 
the big toe 111 modem min tli< lilth 
toe bee mu 1 ( ss inel less imiioit int 
Even now it is ilmost useless md 
sometiiiKs 1 lel s i n ul IKtlcssiiuts 
seldom pcisist indcfiniklv so wt can 
confidentl) piedicl th it the liltlc toe 
is doomed to dis ippc ii 

Such IS in iinpi( ssionistie jiu tuic of 
the fu UH hum 111 so 1 u is Ins phv- 
sique is concerned W hat will h ijipc n 
to him mcntillv md spiiitinlh we 
can onh guess Di Hiriv Sh ipiio, 
fiom whemi I have eli iwn 111 inv icU is 


embodied m this article, is an op 
timist “Inevitably,” he says, “cmli 
/itions will have declined and new 
ones will have aiisen Pei haps on 
occasion civilization will come per 
ilouslv ne u to baibiiitv but it will 
evci S|Jiing mew to dizzier heights 
But the pe simist is entitled to his 
opinion, too 1 he human species mas 
not continue to ( xist foi mother half 
million ve us Reg iidless of the pos 
sibilit> ill It m m ma> destroy him 
self (and he is m ikmg a piett) good 
itumpt m the pieseiil w u), the life 
evelc of ill 01 g line loims seems to be 
dctcimiiuel ])\ nit me \\hen the^ 
hive lived then illotted pm tlu v 
dis ippe II /Vnim il d\ n isties th it once 
le leheel mijestie lu ights ue known 
now onl horn tl e 11 fossilized rein uns 
Mil s Instoiv on e utli his been 
iiuiecliblv shoit md biillimt Tike i 
mete 01 fl ishing moss the skv,ht his 
iisin to eoiitiol the inimate woilcl 
But he 111 i\ bum out is 1 ipidlv as 
ill ii sime shooting st u le ivmg be 
hind f)iilv th( de id records ed his 
once eloiious pist 


Tiles of Kiufmin 

Dlscribino a new pi ly to pla>\Mi^ht diitctor Oeoigc Kaufman Ruth 
Gordon e\pl lined, The if s no sc neiv it ill In the fust scene, 1 111 m 
lh( leftside of tlu stage ind the ludieiui h is to imagine I m ( aiing dinne*' 
in a restiuianl Ihen in scent two, I run o\ei to th( right side of ihe 
s‘age, and the ludience imagines I m in m\ dnwing room 

‘ And th^ second night,’ nodded Kiufman 'jfou hive to ima<?me 
there s an audience out front ’ — Bennett e erf m Liberty 


As THE final curtain descended at the opemi g night of one of Kauf 
man s pla> s, ci it s for \ulhor * Author * w ere hear d from the back of the 
house and soon echoed thioughout the theitei Someone saw him^tand 
mg at the rear of the the iter and asked, ‘ Why didn’t you acknowledge 
the applause 

T was loo busy yelling ‘ Author’ *” he replied — Myer Pnmatk m Coronet 



lo repay ihc Japs for their treat 
meat of hci in Anieri« an woman 84 
up a ni^ht dub in M mila wliuh 
pioved a fertile boun c ol inforinatio] 

t ondensed fi om The Amcncdn Mercury 



C lane Philips 
ii told to 1 t^det id L Painton 

■"HEN tht Americ'in tioops rc- 
l ( Utd in Bit inn in Ftlnu- 
aiy my dnii,hl(i Di 

uic and I Udit with th^ in, ti\in<^ to 
sT IV nt \i niy hushind John PhiJ]i])s 
ol llcidqunttis (oinpiii), ^ist In 
1 uUry OxdTun by tlit J ips wt fl< d 
l(» the hilK, whdc W( h\d] like 
hunt( d be i ts Didiit h id bid itt u 1 s 
of 111 dam and needed iiudic d ( ii( 
In dcspciation I sinuoobd h< i into 
\fmdi whdc W( Wd( shdtcud b\ 
|udt»c Mnntrlo Ro\ is i i<]iti'< cd 
iiiv loiraci husbind l)i uu s 1 itlur 
Duiintt tliosc 1< iiibb months m tiu 
^ ills 1 dt\tlop< d 1 ud h jlK d loi tlu 
|i[mKS( I told Judi’4 Roxn I w is 
lilt, to spy on llu in My pi in w is to 
opt n 1 ni£>ht elub on the w ilei front 
N'lnrt I could > Ufh shippim* and 
Hoop moxements, iiid t^ct mfoi mo- 
tion Jiom Jipciis tc me s Judt>cRo\'is 
liud to dissindc me He siid I wis 
suie to be caui’ht and evented 
But I had s( eii enough ol the J ips 
to h i\ ( uit^ 1 contempt for then file s 
ind orGjani7ation lor two months I 
h id worked under the n xmc adame 
Hot in Anna Fey s niJ^ht club — iir^ht 
undei Jap noses — tnd they had sus- 
pected nothing I am olive -skinned 
'Mth black hair, and I passed as 
Italian-boin, married to a Filipino I 
had been m the entertainment busi- 


ness ever since I left high school to 
join a tent show My low, husky voice 
m ide lore h singing natur d While at 
Anna leys I studied the Manila 
night clubs and the Jap character, 
and decided tint, if I charged out- 
1 igeoiis prices and c iteied only to 
high J ip oflicials ind nniy and na\y 
bi iss h Its, 1 could m k( a go of it 
I piwiuel i di imc>nd ring uid a 
wintw itchfoi sulhiK ntptsos to mile 
i ‘‘t lit 1 chost i house in th^ I imita 
sKtion, wlure 1 could witch ship 
inoMinents in the hirboi 1 named 
the pliet the 1 sub iki Club Ihewcjid 
dub in JijiHKsc signified (\elu- 
si (, uid Isulufh mi ins e undlia 
which o the J ipinesi nu ms cl( lie itc 
md difhcult lo ^ct 1 dv C ucu irri, a 
1 ilipmo Mil w IS my chid jxifoinicr 
Sh( kiK w wint I w IS up o and she 
i\((l in> file mmv limes 
On openin^ night Octediei i^j, 
1 ( 1^2 1 st )od It the door \s a J ip 
of he Cl e nit led, 1 bowed rm lu id 
vciv s^owlv ind Slid, ^homhata^^ 
me mmg a vciy pc'liK «ood excning 
Ihtn I would 1( u* the office i to a 
talJi md h* would sdiet i hostess 
She would pour his btei light his 
cignctu ind smile upon him Most 
night clubs in Manila gave one floor 
show weekly, I hid one < very ni^ht 
Fdy s ing Japanese songs, I did torch 
numbers, and I had Filipino boss and 
girls perfoirn native dances, which 
the Japanese like very much 
1 had my troubles At first the Japs 
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would make dctermim d p issts at nit 
and tht hosUssts ind licquently 
would ^1 ip our licts when wt told 
them It wasn’t thit kind of place 
But cjiaduillv IS I Imill up i liettci 
and litUtr clitnult, this trouble 
ctised Ml c usloineis coinjil uiK d it 
hi St of the hie,h puns 1 tola them 1 
hid to add in the piiet ol the llooi 
show ind, ilUi ill it is ntetss u\ to 
pay to be so e\rlusi\( \ou could 
set them swell with sntisf ution 

Often \oiine, ofhcei^ would chink 
beei, then snnsh the bottle on the 
floor and will out wilhout pivine, 
Once i biutil otheei bi(»l( i beei 
bottle o\ei i hostess s he ul I he J ip 
had a iieid oidti th it ill t ists eil rnis 
conduct Ol de ti ut tioii ol pieipe r t\ b> 
ofliceis should be lepeiiteel Idehlxi- 
ittlv lefi lined lieiin nnl uu coin 
plaints I ^ int d tei I mild t,()e)d will 

I he J ips hi\e 1 stiiiiL,eiu luh 
di, mist Jane int, which tluvie uel !*> 
disi t spt cthil te) the w u < lleiit 

Nevertheless } i}) eifhetis woulel 
often foitt tilt heiste sse s tej d uite 
Out iiilIu \ fip luiht iiv iieiheeinni 
-- in enli''ted ni in w dk'cl 111 
eiossed the floor to i e p^ 1111 w 1 o w i'* 
daneini, iiid si ippe cl his 1 le e 1 he 
c ipl im itddtned, but iiieith tinned 
ofl tht floor I w IS piuekv lieeiuse 
the Japs could nenv eloe eleiwn the 
pi ice, incl ill iu> eflorts would be 
for iidut^h^ lelv whisptieJ \ou 
le i\ e this to me 

She ind a J ip 111 ijoi told the MP 
that wt hid protesltcl but had Ixeii 
forced to yie led The 111 ijoi did a little 
bribing The MP toie up the com- 
plaint nd fiom then on 1 w is trusted 
by my )ap dients They camt back 
night af tei night, and I w is making 
money It was time to get to work 
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I made contact with Captun John. 
B Boone commanding the gueii ill is 
in tht Buam military distiitt M> 
ceide mine was High Pockets, and 
my mloimition was coded in food 
tc I ms If it \ ns iinpoi t int, he ’d wi it( 
Bt ms delicious’ If the new-i w is 
St lie , ht cl wiitc C ibl) ige sjienltd on 
aiiiv il 

Ihe fiist messenger we u td w is 
c uiglit mel shot fhe second sui 
\i\cd lie hid a double seile d pui eil 
shoes ind we could ])uL ihe imssxt 
Ik twee 11 the soles ()i we wemld split 
the teiilei b in in i in ) bune h put i 
mess* ( ins clt ind listen the si in 

0 le k into }il ite 

Onee i month I sent Boone pick 
iges ol ioeiel ind meditme ind ill 
loutine iiifoinnlion II I got m\lhin^ 
111 (lit I h itl i 1 ilipino w liter who 
wemlel 1 lee into the hills p ejiict 
orders well toiepoitthe inovtintiils 

01 ill J ip vessels uid the destinitioii 
ejl ) ip troops inoviin ihtough 

\ 11 iv il c ipt un skippe i of i Rtd 
C leiss heispit il ship e ime 1 one 
night lie get vtiv drunk ind told 
hem le hid iiist iiiived liemi Bou 
guiville with 111 iiiv lioojis 1 askeel, 
Woiinde el ’ 

He lui^htd loudlv me replied 
‘Only i lew slightly \^ounc^ecl 
the Kst lie lust class ticops Wt 
knew the stupid An lerie an must let 
a Red Cioss ship go unmolested 

I sent inloini ition to the hills tint 
night tlial the Japs used ho pital shipi 
as tioop transpoits I his c iptain also 
told me ill badly woundt I J ips weie 
kifled ind buiicd I hei d this fron 
many J ips, who said the men weic 
as good as dead and anyw w it 
would save them from torture by tht 
Amerieans 
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One night I was sitting with a 
Japanese officer He said, ‘‘Haven’t 
r seen you somewhere before^” I 
thought he meant at Anna Fey’s and 
I started to answer, “Oh, you mean 
before — ” A brutal blow of his fist 
knocked me to the floor He said 
angrily, “Always you people say ‘bc- 
foie Japanese came ’ Degenerate 
Americans gone forever There is 
only Japanese new order now Re- 
member that ” 

A few times I knew the result of my 
work 1 he captain of an airei aft c 'li- 
ner liked Fely s singing At his f ue 
well party, Fely slyly asked him wheie 
slie should write H{ siid he was go- 
ing to SingapoH and ^hen to Rabaiil 
I got that inloimation off posthaste 
Months later one ol his ofliceis 
clAppcd in Sidly he said to lely, 

‘ \our sweetheart is no non Most 
on that ship are no moie ” We shed 
1 few crocodile U ns 

One night the Japanese comimnder 
of a sulnnaiiiie flotill i took i fancy to 
me He had seen Sally Rind’s fan 
cl 1 nee m San liancisco, md now he 
isl ed me to do the dance 1 said, 
\ou leturn tomorrow night’ W^e 
III ide two fans ol split bamboo and 
tissue paper Fely sewed me some 
Hesh-colortd tights and I arianged 
a dim nddish spotlight The com- 
minder came with 40 of his officers 
md they almost lost their eyesight 
straining to see if 1 was really naked 
He came again tnc next night with 
most of his officers ‘You do Sally 
Rand dance,” he said ‘Tomorrow 
sunrise we sail for the Solomons ’ 

I did the fan dance with great suc- 
cess and sent off* word to the hills 
Months later an officer came to the 
elub and told me that he was one of 
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the few surviyors of the flotilla He 
got very drunk drinking to the ashes 
of the victims 

Meantime, I ti led to make contact 
with someone in Cabanatuan prwon 
camp in order to help my husband 
We had proof that Red Cross pack- 
ages sent there were not given but 
sold to the men 1 was making lots of 
money ind I wanted to give John 
what he needed 1 made contact, only 
to stunned by the news, ‘Your 
husband died two weeks ago The 
J ips s ud m'll iria — but he starved * 

Chaplains Robert Taylor and 
Fnnk 1 iff* my (both to die with 1600 
other Americans when a Jap piison 
ship w IS tor pedoed en route to Japan) 
wrote me of the prisoners’ urgent 
nc t d bo 1 joined w hat w is know n as 
Group U, to send messages, money, 
food and medicines into the camp 
We unraveled bedspreads and knit 
tl e thre id into socks We even made 
medicine Beriberi and scurvy were 
prevalent Ixcause the pnsoneis lacked 
the citrus vitamin bo v e bought 
cilimansis, native oranges, and 
boiled them down with sugar Wt 
sent the concentrated juice to the 
camp 11 demijc;hns The guaids had 
to be bribed, usually with American 
witches, pens and cameras 

As many as 100 messages cont lin- 
ing up to 20,tioo pesos would go at a 
time I have a fr uit jar full of pieces of 
faded piper, receipts for money, 
some written on cigarette wrappers 
They didn t have to send those, bless 
their hearts The ones who are alive 
today owe me nothing and I say now, 
“Forget n ” 

This running of stuflf into Cabana- 
tuan was my ultimate undomg On 
the morning of May 23, 1944, I was 
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sitting at breakfast, giief-strickcn and 
uneasy because I had lust been told 
that Ramon, one of the Cdlianatuan 
messenG:ers, had been c iptured Sud- 
denly four Japanese military police- 
men laced into the room I jumped 
up Two of them ] immed itvolvcr 
muzzles into my ribs 

“Where all your pipei**^’ cried 
one “You spy’ My heart sank, my 
throat got so diy I eouldn t swallow 
Spies aie shot oi, moie often, de- 
capitated They blindfolded me and 
led me across town to a qinidioom 
L iter in the d ly the in\( stiL,ition be- 
gan, with me still bliiidloldtd 

A voiet Slid IS if out ol i Holly- 
wood movie \ oil init,ht is well 
come clean. Hah Pockets \\c know 
e\ ei y thini^ 1 he w oi d 1 lii» h Poe kc ts 
stiuck me numb I hey hid i itei- 
eepted i lettci Rut to whom'* Boone* 
II so I w IS IS i»ood IS dc ul 

lit begin to le id i le ttei ol mine 
to Chapliin lilliny ind I kntw 
now th It tie 1 ilipino gnl who hid 
been caiiyini, oui letteis hid be in 
eaptuied 

Suddenly he s iid, ‘ Who is C il**” 

1 lephecl tint it was in ibbreMi- 
tion foi calinimsi Ihu lettei had 
said we were lunning shoit ol demi- 
johns and 1 had asked Cliapl im lil- 
fany to letuin ill he had 

T o my am izement, they didn’t lie- 
lieve me T was kieked and beaten 
“Answer who is this C il md who is 
Demijohn-*” 

Despe lately 1 repeated again and 
again that “demijohn ’ was jug and 
“calamansi wisoringe 

‘ V e no tools ' ’ cried the inquisitor 
“Cal IS code word and John is Ameri- 
can name A ou tell me what you say 
to this Demijohn ” 


May 

I SCI earned at him again HancU 
seized me I was stretched out, bound 
hand and foot and head tied iigidly 
Suddenly a garden hose was held to 
my mouth and nostrils This was the 
water tieitment and it is just like 
drowning only more horrifying Of 
couise 1 pissed out I legiined mv 
senses eiying out with igony Thiy 
weie piessmg lighted cigiiettes to tin 
inside of my legs ‘Who is Mistd 
Dt mijuhn md whit is CaP’ I cued 
out i lepetition 

So \ou w mt more watei^” 

Bdoie they got th( noz/le of th 
hose in iiiy mouth 1 yelled, “look 
demijohn up in i die tiona*"y ” Then 
w Iter pouiedinlomv mouth md nos 
tills md J died ill over igiin 

But when 1 i eg lined my sensis 
tluv stopped the incjuisition Lvei\ 
j ij) oflieer c iriKs i jiockct J j) 

I nglish diction II V ind they hid 
luuncl 1 w is light So tluv went out 
md till guird took ofl the blind 
lold 

1 w IS kit done in th it looin foi 
thiic weeks I w is gi\cn thiee 
ol watei duly md om cup ol iki 
O ne cl ly when the Jap w is iiiopoin 
the con idol outs U my cell I mad 
signs th u 1 w inted w Ut i to wash m\ 
filthy guments He i ised the p 
hllecl with gi IV, sour soapsuds and 
hulled It in iiiy face With matud 
hau, dll t thick on me, lice and fleas 
sit on the floor 1 grew weak fioir 
lick of food, and flesh melted off me 
and the ciguette burns festered andj 
mide scars ITl bear to my grave 
mumbled to myself to hear my voicc 
and know I li/ed 

At the end of three weeks I was 
moved to Santiago prison and placed 
in an eight-by-ten-foot cell with i’ 
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Other women At the end of three 
months, in which each hour passed 
like a century, an officer I’d seen in 
the club passed the window I called 
to him I said I was going mad and 
wanted to know if he could have my 
r ise examined so I could have an end 
to this living hell 

At 2 a m (the Japs like to take you 
out of a sound sleep, thinking you 
will soften up) I was taken to iht in- 
quisitors Heie I was told that the 
oiiginal letters in my case had bttn 
lost, but they had others In ont I had 
been plain dumb, for I had written, 
Here. I am, an American running a 
J ipancse night club ” 

ihe mquisitoi w is fuiious at me, 
funding his Urth and veiling, ‘ \ou 
thuf, >ou icach in Japanese pockets 
and lob them of momy to buy things 
loi degenerate Ainciicano ” 

Ihey tortured me by putting the 
point ol a shingle mil undci my 
hngcrnail and hittin^ the n ul with a 
huiimer One fiKhtlul shock ol j)un 
U iis through you to sour tots and 
\ou le out cold L\ c n il I h id w ante d 
to answii then questions, 1 was in- 
capable of * now Ihe pain had 
clismembeicd my mind 
A week lattr, I was taken blind 
folded to the old Spanish toituic 
ell am her under San lago Heie the 
blmdlold was removed and I saw i 
J ipanese office i with a glittering 
dr aw n swmrd He order t d me to kneel 
down I felt the edge of the sword laid 
against the back of my neck 
“Say a piayer,” he said, “for this 
is your enci ” 

I might have flinched, but I vas 
incapable ol movement There was 
only silenre, and time flowing like a 
gushing torrent, and I praying Then 
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the officer s voice said, “\ou biave 
woman \o\x expccUcl tell names 
You no tell, so we must believe 
you — ” 

I never heaid the end of his speech 
I fell forwiid on mv face in a faint 
Three davs Htei thev took me to 
Fort McKinlev for a formal court- 
mirtial When I tried to defend my- 
sell a blow broke off half a tooth 
“You uqiured say only you guilty, 
not guillv, said a \oice I siid guilty 
to get It o\ei with, and was immedi- 
ately sentenced to be shot as a spy 
Lach night as I lay on the floor in 
Bilibid Prison I thought, “ This night 
they will come to take me out and 
shoot me \ltti a while I was no 
longc 1 a fi ud Ihis went on until 
JSove iilxi 2*., iq|.4 

I hen to my imazcment, I was 
taken out loi \ new tiial This time 
the chuge was not espionage but 
ids humiul to the Imperial Japa- 
n< se Go\ c i nment ’ Askc d how I 
pleaded 1 stumbled o\er “guilty,* 
J w is so in\i(jus to Siy it I was 
iheitujKm sente need to ^>0 yeais at 
h 11 d I iI>or 

The next day I was taken to i 
woman’s piison and by contrast it 
was like heaven \\l st lived, we ate 
boiled binana leaves and hoirible 
cassava But we worked it gardening 
undei i kindlv Filipino who asked 
only that we make a showing for the 
weekly inspection by Japanese offi- 
cers NIy flesh was slowly healing and 
so was my mind Then came that 
blessed day, February lo, 1945, when 
the helmeted Amei ican boys came in 
I went forth barefooted and ragged, 
but happy in my liberty and the hope 
ol seeing rny Diane and my native 
land again 



Twenty Who Fed a Nation 

How the U S Arm>, once again, found the 
right men foi an emergency job in France 

Condensed liom Firm Jouin il George Kent 


O RDiN\Rii 1 \oii wouldn t choose 
a county iftent a hcio, but 
the othci div 1 hst< ned to i 
tale of 20 Amt lie in counl\ ii,cnts in 
Fiance that s as fine i stoiv of u 
complishmcnt as h is come out of the 
European Iheatei of Opcntions 
The youns^est w is 27 the oldest 
48 onlv i >tir picviouslv th( \ hid 
been ridincf diit roids in Tims, Il- 
linois, Cahloini i and K< ntiKk\ t ilk- 
inq to fai intis ihout ftitili/ds incl 
ciops They \v(ie litutdiinis, cip- 
tains and 111 i]ors but tin \ didn t 
know 01 ^i\e 1 hinc ibout inihtny 
discipline Then job iv is to help 
farmers, this time Irench fiimeis 
Their assit^nnK nt \\ is to U cd Fr met 
from Fiench itsouitts without touen- 
ine; the food of the Aimy But foi 
them lianct toda> would br much 
huncfi ici th in sht is 

Their k icier, luutcnant Colonel 
Bruce W McDinitl, has optiiud a 
^loup of 31 associations of oianec 
growus in Redlands Calif He was 
also a directoi of the National Coop- 
erative Council Thus h* undti stood 
the intricacies of piocessing a crop 
and getting it to the consumei He 
Ser\ecl two years in the other war and 
was wounded m the Argonne 

‘T was m I ondon when my orders 
came,’ McDaniel told me, ‘‘and 
when I reaa ’em I almost fainted ” 


Thev infoiined him ihit his job w^s 
to nmshal the indigenous rcsouicts 
of 1 1 ance so that the country could 
feed it'sclf as soon as possible He w is 
peimitud to choose 20 cxptit assist 
ants md a ftw clerks and call on th( 
ti inspoitation pool But that was ill 
With this outfit, he had to aioiist 
and organize a stunned farm popula 
tion whose cattle had liccn slaugh 
Uucl in laigc numbers, who^e pouJ 
ti slucp ind pigs hid been earned 
ofl whose ficMs had been mined 
\ few weeks after D Da\, a Duck 
giouncl up to ‘ Omaha ’ bf ich imi 
Me D ini( 1 and four countv igcnts S( t 
loot in li mc( 1 ich earned a bcil 
loll ind aknapsick 1 hey had ui gent 
instnictions Pans m {\t be ftd \ hun 
gi\ P ms meant tioubk It was abso 
lutciv vital that feaod come rolling n 
with the Ameiican tioops» “It was 
like being told to feed Chicago, with 
the lest of the United Stetes pai i 
lyzt d ’ s ud McDaniel 

1 ive men and an automobile — 
and a nation to feed lo any but 
these hardhanded America as, the no 
tion would have been prcposteious 
What railroads existed were beini? 
used by the A my The agents wcu 
also baned from the mam highwav^ 
and were told to forage for their o\ n 
tiucks and to enlist the local popula 
tion for labor 
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Each of 15 other fanners in um- 
lorm was to take over a designated 
area as soon as the troops oven an it 
Ihese men, whose knowledge of 
French was meager, were left to 
tackle a stupefied and often suspicion*^ 
pcasantrv They had nothing to woik 
^Mth in the beginning except their 
ibility to convince people that they 
r ime unselfishly for the good of 
1 rince 

One of the first five who landed 
was stocky Steve Debman of Texas 
He was sent to Coutanccs The flour 
mills and creameries of that city had 
been lun bv tlectiicity brought by 
(able from a powu station on the 
other side of the Soulle Rivei The 
table had crossed on i tower but the 
Cjcrmans had dcstio^ed the tower 
and cut the cable \nd theie was no 
coal foi the power station 

‘ Our first job is to get the cable 
up so lets put up a tower Suve 
told the ma>oi ‘‘But,” asked the 
mivor, ‘ the coaP Wheic cm we get 
eoaP ’ “1 11 get the coil, >ou get me 
the tower ” said Steve 

Once the French people give vou 
then hand, they le the best anywheie 
J he mavor call< d his people togethei 
ind told them that the job was impor- 
t mt not only foi themselves but lor the 
feeding of the Iiencnmcn who wcie 
H building the port of Cherbourg 
“Those folks were marvelous,” said 
Steve Men and women, even chil- 
dren, went into the rivci and sal- 
vaged old bridge timbers Some 
brought beams from bombed houses, 
others ransacked sheds and wood- 
piles Scores cut down trees in the 
woods and dragged the logs to the 
river edge Wading in the iiver, the 
carpenters and the masons went to 
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work and a 70 foot tower began to 
rise 

Stevt soon saw that these people 
knew their business, so he drove off to 
towns and nearby Army camps to 
find coal He lound it Finally the 
tower was finished In the power sta- 
tion a jubilant stoker thr^w coal in"^o 
the fire And in Coutanccs, across the 
liver , the lights of a creamer) went on 

Some of the flour mills had been 
stripped, but the county agent from 
Texas took a part from one and a 
piece from another, and by telescop- 
ing three damaged mills obtained one 
good one He provided the enthusi- 
asm \nd the know how After that, 
the Fiench took hold and did the 
list The men who made the port of 
Chiiiiouig leid) for shipping never 
complained for lackoflooci Debman 
wis cited for ‘conspicuous meritori- 
ous St i vice 

In Ri lines lout county agents and 
McD iniel sat down with five French 
ofhciils to plan the colli ction of food 
staples for Pins The wheat stood in 
the fields unh ii vested There was no 
coal ind no g isoline for the threshing 
machmi s The situation seemed hopi - 
less, but McDaniel said, ‘It’s got to 
be done ’ 

Fhev worked, as Debman had, by 
seeking out a mas or or other influen- 
tial official and appealing on the 
giound of patriotism Parts must be 
Jed It got lesults Often the village 
turned out en masse into the fields — 
women, old men, little children 
Thev cut the wheat with scythes, 
threshed it with flails, loaded it in 
oxcarts and brought it to old wind- 
mills with broad, creaking sails 
pressed into service again because 
they needed no fuel &it once this 
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start was made trucks and thicshing 
machines and tools came out ol hid- 
ing, and the agents scoured the coun- 
tiy for coal, gasolim, spare puts, 
tirts Flour and bullti soon piltd up 
in warehouses, ready to be sent to 
Pans when Puis should be ficcd 
I anky, bald Ch irlic D i\ is of 
Louisiana presided ovti whit the 
I rench called the liecf m u ithon 
Dims roimcd the countryside, talk- 
ing and pleading with fume. is to 
bring their cattle to market in the 
town of Le Meileiault to help letd 
Pans Soon cows, heilers, steeis ind 


with oratorical flourishes “Cows, stens 
and cakes of France^” he cried 
1 his IS the hour when we need cveiv 
abk bodied Ijeef be arci to contiib 
ute Its utmost to la patrie, so mo\e 
fastci, waste no time, mes chetu 
Pans awaits you*” 

Ihc tattle finally came lowing 
through the Arc de Friomphe, a big 
stee r in the lead On one hoin was the 
tncoloi of Fianc.,, on the other an 
American flag Ihe diovers called 
him P ipa Napokon ” 

I tucks horn Rennes came close on 
the heels of the cattle with floui iml 


bulls begin conserving on the town 
Da\is hired 22 dro\(is, hard e*iink- 
ing loistenng men who knew the a 
business well, te) dn\e the c itlle to 
Pins, it)0 links iwav Tin ilk when 
some 3000 he id ol e ittle hid been 
rounded up the gieit herd, mooing 
and bellowing, w is vot undei w iv 
Iht route was ilong back ro ids 
because the good highways were re- 
sei\ed for At my trdhc Some 10 ids 
weie mined, and i lew he id ol c ittle 
were killed, Init dying, kit the 10 ids 
sile loi human use As the gicat 
drove of cattle pissed through vil- 
lages, people cheered Ihe dreweis, 
crae king whips and hoisting bottles, 
loved the acclaim 
On the day of the 
libe i alion of Pans thev ^ 


00 oe)o quilts ol fresh milk a d i\ 

I iter they brought hint and vege 
tibles All this was food out of th< 
soil of liante to keep the people ol 
Ii mee fed, none of it was fiom tlv 
supplies needed by our aekanenu 
tioops Itwa i triumph foi XfcD in 
i< 1 ind his ^o county agents 

1 he n trucks incl their ibility to 
oig mi/e sa\ed the rolMng sug ir bei ‘ 
crop in britt my 1 he v rushed whe it 
to i despeiiU Mnseilks id if 
heved i serious food shortage ther 
1 hey got pot 1 tors ti insported to k 
gions that needed them most Flu\ 
ire *iunting everywhere fci seed to 
give liiniets lor their spring whe 
pi lilting Fhe / are trv mg to I irt man 
ul iclurt 01 much ne*erletl 
milk cans and fain 




|-|owto Gain Emotional Poise 

Condensed from “Best Sermons, 1944 Selecuon” 
Reverend James Gordon Gtlkey 

Pastor of South Congregational Ghutch, Springfield Mass 



S uppose you are easily upset, eas- 
ily thrown into a tuimoil Sup- 
pose you would like to h'lve 
sclf-m istcry Can you gain mental 
and emotional poise^ If so, hoiv^ 

\oui difficullits may of couise, 
ht such th It you need a physici in oi 
a psychiatrist, but if they ai< less 
(ompU\ and more managcnblc, ic- 
immbti three rules foi gaming i mo- 
tional poise which hast giown out 
ol long and bittei human txpc rience 
The hrst is this Get the u^ht mental 
picture of your oun hje Most of us 
think of ouisehes as standing wcaiily 
and helplessly it tlu center of i cli- 
ck bristling with tasks, buidcns, 
proldtms, annoy me es 3nd itsponsi- 
bilitits which aie lushing m upon us 
At (vtiy moment we have i dozen 
diff< rent ih iigs to do, a dozen pi ob- 
Icms to solve, a dozen strains to en- 
dure We see ourselves as overdriven, 
fiverburdent d, overtired 
Ihis IS a common mental picture 
- and it IS tot dly false No one of u^, 
however crowded his life, has such 
an existence 

What IS the true picture of your 
hfe^ Imagine that there is an hour- 
glass on your desk Connecting the 
bowl at the top with the bawl at the 
bottom IS a tpbe so thin that only one 
gram of sand can pass thmugb it at a 
txiAt 


That IS the true picture of your life, 
even on a super-busy day 1 he 
crowded hours come to you always 
one moment at a time That is the 
only wav they can come The day 
may bring many tasks problems, 
strains but mvaiidbly they come in 
single file 

I, for tximplc, miy have a hun- 
dred different things to do before to- 
night but thtv will (ome to me one 
by one 1 hen tore I can slop thinking 
about my future responsibilities, and 
cm bm from mv mind the sense of 
sti im which is automatically created 
il I pit tine ill my tisks as nniving 
simultant ouslv 1 hus I c m m ike my 
w ly through the dav m peik 1 1 quiet- 
ness- living one moment it a time, 
doing one thing at a time, facing one 
pioblern it a tune 

\ ou w mt to gun emotional poise^ 
Remember the houi glass, the grains 
of smd dropping one by one There 
IS the tiue picture of your life 

The seco id rule Scale doxtn the tfo- 
mands you are making on other people 
W hat arc those demands^ One is the 
demand for attention and praise 
I ittlc children make this openly and 
unblushingly, we older people make 
It in secret ways — perhaps even 
unconsciously, but all of us make it 
continually We cannot endure being 

lornnrp#!. 
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Are these demands met^ Do \\e ac- 
tu^ly get attention, commendation, 
expressions of gratitude^ Usinllv we 
do not Thib is the actual and punlul 
lecord of experience When wt do 
not recei\t all wt think wt dtsti\c 
(and in min\ instances do dtstivt) 
we ait upset, men t illy and einoiion- 
all\ 

The wa\ to a\oid this innci tur- 
moil IS to expect less commend uion 
less appi edition \eirs ac^o I le id 
an essav with the quaint tith 1 ish- 
jng ioi iish not in tht pond lo 
learn what fish are not thcic to ht 
caught, and then to stop tr\ing to 
catch them — to do that is to sue 
ones self much fiuitlcss efloit uicl 
many bittei heartaches 

The final rule it any cost in effoit, 
leep yom iiorld ft on qroa inq smalt 
As wt grow old m inv ol us let oui 
world glow smilld until finallv i 
day comes wlun wt find oui stives 
living in 1 mis( I il)lv lesUicttd u< i 
suiiouneled only by out ownicehngs 
and OUI own inteust \ novelist de- 
stiibtd such i thuactM ‘ Lditli 
was a liltlt countiy bounded on noith 
and south and e ist ind west by F dith ” 
Many to w 1 om this h ippi ns do not 
realize it is hippenine Ihey tell 
theinstlvts they ue getting on in 
years, th it thui stie ngth is not wli it 
it used to be, that they should cut 
down tht number of their rtsponsi 
bihtits So they drop most of thtii 
activities and icfust to try to acquire 
any new skills 

Thus giadually and without realiz- 
ing It thty b comt wholly self-cen- 
ttied s a result they are mentally 
and emotionally upset most of the 


time Wh^Be^ they are thinW 

continually about themselves and 
aic Imng solely for thtmsehcs Do 
\oii want to escipc mental md (,„o 
tion il turmoil m vout htci ye ns’ \i 
mv cost in tffoit keep yoiu ^\oil(l 
fiom growing sm ill 


Suppose you st irt m iking thcM d 
foils C 11 you get help honi Cmd 
^ou ( in ^ou cm gel it m ehiiKh 
In rhureh you hive wiihdrmn lioin 
the noise md tension ol d iiJ\ Iil( 
\o\\ hue nndc vouiseJf mw iidJv 
q mt \ ou In\c joint d n ids (»l 
woiship md pi'ivtt, you iiive (o 
cuse.d youi thought on one of ife s 
deep issues As you do these things 
God’s help eomes to vou It comes is 
a new msiGfht, invading yom mind 
fiom the Divine Whsdoni at the core 
of 111 * It comes ns i new scicmtv 
flowing into yom he lit fiom the Di 
V me Sile nc e it the ce nte i of things 
Stinined by the chive of modem 
life, most of us ire huinled by th( 
It ihzition thit iheie must be i bettfi 
way of living — i w ly of unh iriicd 
scienity, unf iihng powei Heie and 
there v/e see individuils who hive 
found this be ttei vv \y md are follow 
mg It Thty arc not people of idle 
ness 01 mooning medil ition they are 
induidu ils who c 111 y then full shait 
of the common buiden But they do 
it without chafing under tne load 
vVe aic strained anel tense they art 
poised and at rest 

How do they win this victory^ By 
finding God, drawing from Him 
stiength and wisdom and quietness 
Their vicloiy is within our reach 
The peace of God can guard oi i 
minds too 



. ) r 1 1 ! f S” That Save Fliers' Lives 


Doctors and engineers got 
together to dcf} gravity 

Condensed fiom An News 

Albert Q Maiul 

T iir Jip who designed the Ztio 
wa i wily lap indeed He ga\e 
his pilots no aiiiioi, no sell 
s( iling {^as tanks ind less spetd than 
simila combat pi nits ol othei na- 
tions But the Ztios liqhui weight 
iml slowti spttd £»i\e I ip /lit is i bic, 
ndvintigi t}u\ couKl turn on idim 
witl out blaikini* out 
For neaiK two and a hilf \tii 
thtv counted on the lict thif lht\ 
could pull aw i\ lioni oiu fit,hlcis In 
a Ugh tr tuin than oui men could 
make Fhtn on^tllch ,i 1944,1111 
] ip idvantige blti/ up lilt i pin 
pill keel balloon lighting Light, an 
imtiiccl sqindion hesh lioin the 
States, losi fiom i c niiti uid in its 
hist strikes b iggi d 1 1 J ips in thi m 
ind got lhie« nioit piobibks ’ 

1 here was nothing dilli lent ibout 
lighting Eight’s plants, but thin 
w is something difltunt ibout the 
nitn Most of them had never flown 
in combat bcfoit, yet thiv weic ibli 
lo pull acrobatic mineuveis thit 
would have blickcd out any other 
pilots in the fleet — it yo miles 01 
more greater speed than the J ip 
could work at * 

The secret was a bit of medical en- 
gineering that a lew NavV and An ly 
doctois and old flieis had been work 
ing on for /ears, called the & Suit It 


consisted of five small bladders, a few 
lengths of hose, and a little tuck 
valve, dll weighing less thin five 
pounds This little coritiaption was 
ill th It w as neede d \\ eai ing it in ten 
m ijoi engagements from Pal lu lo the 
Philippines, Fighting Eight pilots 
destiovcd 245 Jip planes and sank 
7,000 tons ot Jap shipping — • ind 
lost only thi cc me n in its ^000 soi tics 

The / oot Si it IS oui pilois ( dl the 
iKW d(\i(( tnibles ih^m to ovei 
e oiiif Cl hich is flu 1 t ilk foi gi iv 
itv Whdi i nnncuvei eu Uts loice 
oi mou thin lout Cxs (foui limes the 
gi iMlil pull on i pilots body) the 
blood IS loiecd aw jv lioin his br un 
to lown puls oi his body I leking 
li’ood his bi in slaivcs loi owgen 
ilt< 1 i lew seconds siolit liils ind 
nc IS ( luglU in (he die ided bl ickout 
With luck he inav be blind loi only 
i lew seconds cli/ 7 y foi i lew moic, 
ind icieh full consciousness again 
inihs iiom his tngcl At then woist, 
(j and llu icsullmg blackout cm 
thiow i flier into a spin, 01 ciuse 
him to eomc back lo sight and con- 
sciousness to find the enemy chasing 
him 

Besides I he 1 dative slow speed and 
maneuv ei ability of then plmts, the 
Nips hid mother advantage They 
aic small men The distmce from 
heai t to head — from the blood 
pump to the biain — is less, and the 
stunted Jap might thercloie be ex- 
pected to have a slightly giealti 
tolerance foi G 
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The Navy’s problem was to raise 
our own pilots’ G tolerance, while 
keepinfif the extra weisfht and speed of 
our planes As early as 1939, physi- 
ologists working with the Navy and 
Army Air Forces had the basic prin- 
ciples of blackout prevention thor- 
oughly pinned down But it wasn’t 
until last year that their device was 
perfected Although the Navv origi- 
nated this air suit and was the first to 
battle test it, the Army Air Voices 
supplied important simplificitions 
and, after battle tests in the Europt in 
theater beginning in December 1943, 
became th^ first to distiibute the suit 
for service use 

T. he final solution, as used tod ly by 
both Aimv and N ivy flieis, is a flying 
suit equipped with small bliddtrs 
one on each calf one ovci 
each thigh, and i fifth ovei 
the lower ibdomen In 01- 
din iry flight the bladders 
are uninflated But the in- 
stant the plane begins to 
change direction and G be- 
gins to mount, an ingenious 
V live shoots air into all five 
bladdcis, which press igainst 
legs and stomach prevr nt- 
ine the blood from rushing 
into the lower part of the 
body 

Ihe foice of gravity that 
induces lilackout thiows the 
valve into action I he higher 
the G, the more air passes 
through the valve and the 
more tightly do the bladders 
bind The average flier finds 
his tolerance raised by at 
least one and one half Gs — 
enough to let him make for- 
merly impossible maneuvers 
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in perfect safety When G drops off, 
the bladders relax as casually as a set 
of muscles 

It all sounds simple now, but when 
the first Anti-G suits were developed, 
flit is would not wear them They 
were heavy, hot, complicated af 
fairs that looked like old-fashioned 
laced up corsets Then along came 
Fighting Eight Its novices had a 
world of respect for their tactical of 
ficer, Lieutenant Commander Elbert 
Scott McCuskey He had seven kills 
to his credit, and knew from previous 
Pacific expel lence what blackout 
could do to a fliei Sold on the Zoot 
Suit fiom the stait, McCuskev con 
vincc d his mt n one bv one, by chal 
lending them to stiy on his tail, he 
wearing the Zoot Suit, they without 



WITH 

^$UIT 


/ 


/ 


M 



five* bladders of the anti blackout fuae are adjusted to aflur $ abdo 
men thighs and caltts Without the Zoot Suit blood vs fn-red to the 
lower extremities by additional gravity pull causing a bladeout By 
presnng on blood tt.s% Is the Uaddeis uhwi inflated slow die doun 
ward rudi of blood auay from the brain 


ms 

It B> the tunc Fighting Eicjht hid 
completed its trimmer, 4b ot its 49 
pilots were weiring the suit The 
squadron s fust d lys in comb it con- 
vinced even the thiee die h iids 
On the second d iv ovci P il lu, one 
division of risfhtinii Eight \\ itched 
another gioup, not tquipficd with 
/oot Suits, nnke i senes ol steep 
pisses at i gioup ol /ekes Ihev 
\\ Itched them 1 iil is the /e kc s 
luiiied ofT, s iw the in till i\\ i\ ind 
lose tie quiiiv I hen the /oot 
suited flieis itt icked 

1 w is ible to L,t t on the I ul of one 
/eke,’ the executive ofluii litei le 
polled ‘Iroin i dive th it wo ild h ive 
be e n toc^ ste c ]) e xe ( pi loi iiiv suit He 
took ev isive iction whippin^ vio 
le ntl\ Iro n one clue (lion lo i turn on 
the opposite side \et 1 stiu k with 
him foi ihiee miles long enough te) 
file Ills pi me expleided I lived on 
inolhei It I /)o leet pulled up shoit 
md hied one buisl He fl mud light 
fill ind fell intej the se i 

L>ti i oflensive })owei is not the 
only iclv int i*^e ol the /oeit Suit It 
hts bi ought buk scenes eil men flora 
wh It would one e h i\e be e n I it il mis 
sums One \ouno ensign ol I uhtiiu 
f ight dived iltei i /eke nid h id him 
smoking, only te hi d 'inothei J ip on 
his own till “I immediitelv palled 
back on the stick ind did i shnp 
eliinbmg tuin, pulling eight md a 
half Gs Witliout the suit I would 
have cert iinly 1)1 icked out \s it was, 
1 held the tuin easily until the Zeke 
could no longei follow ” 

Can 1C I fighteis often h i e to ope 1- 
ate close to the witcr in mteiceptmg 
high speed Jap torpedo planes At 
such levels even the briefest blackout 
can piove fital, vet pilots had to risk 
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It In^this diiigerous woik the Zoot 
Suit has now cut our casualtic-», and 
laised the Japs pioj ntionately 
The suit his also pioved its value 
on sti ifing 1 uns 1 01 me 1 ly a pilot had 
onl\ two choices to pull up eirly, 
diimnishing the cflectiveness of his 
ittick 01 go in ill the way and turn 
shaipiv, incuiiing enough G to gi ly- 
out 01 bl u kout Cxood pilots ilvvays 
did It the liitci Inrdei wiv The 
J ips knowing this took to jumping 
oui pilots when the bl ickout give 
them the ec’gc But now'^ Zoot suited 
\iiuii( ms hut not onlv et lined 
si^hl md c oust lousiu ss but coi ntc 1 
utKlv mst mtlv chopping then is- 
tonislud iltukus 

Pt i h ips no file i lo t s the /oot Suit 
11101 ( thill the vilillv impeiitint 
Miumen Ihese ue the Hi rs who 
1 )llow 1 le idei guiidmg him lioin 
iiihI while he stiikesfoi 1 1 ill I ntil 
1 uhlm^ light went into tomb it 
wiiuintii We If const mtlv lie cl with 
two ilteinitives If the v e ised up md 
filled ‘o tile then turns sh ii ply 
t nougli the V lost then leideis sepi 
1 lied both j)l mes bee line e isiei 
piev II thev took the tioht tuin on 
the inside at hoi lei i idius they 
bill keel out loci IV, wingnicn feel 
sift I 1 know I can tie it up just as 
ti^ht one of 1 1< htmg I ight s wing 
men lepoiteo md keep joined up 
without gi n ing out ’ 

B> the time thev hid completed 
then phe nomen il first tom, the pilots 
ol lighting Light were sold on the 
Zoot Suits except foi one defec t 1 hev 
kept tomnl lining to the flight sui- 
geon who helped develop the suits 
that they were much too warm foi 
the tropics So, aided by the undei- 
wcar and coiset makeis who inanu- 


’ZOOT suits” th\i swe fliers’ lives 
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facturcd the suits, he produced a new 
nylon coverall weighme: less than 
three pounds and cool as ui autumn 
night 

Meanwhile the fighter pilots of the 
Armv Air Forces who were fighting 
the Jeiries gave the G Suit an equally 
cnthusnstic leception “I ncvei was 
able lo turn inside a Jeiry befoie, but 
I did it today,” said one Eighth Air 
Foice “subscriber ” By D Day of the 
Normandy invasion, the G Suit was 
in widespread use in fighter and 
fightci bomber missions 


It remained, however, for one un 
lucky Navy pilot to discover a totally 
unexpected use for the suit Finding 
his plane on fire after a strafing at 
tack, he nosed up until he lost speed, 
then bailed out at looo feet Once n 
the watei, he missed his lifejacket, so 
he unzipped the legs of his Zoot Suit, 
put them behind his back, out the 
hose connection to his mouth, and 
blew When they found him he was 
nonchalantlv treading water, sup 
ported quite comfoitably by the five 
inflated Zoot bladders 


Rising to the Occasion 

Oncl at a dinner I sat beside G K C hcstcrion A scintillating monologue 
pound from him in one continuous stu am \nd as he talkc d, his chair cracked 
alarmingh under his massive eoipulenec At length the e isis arrived The chair 
swav ed and splmUred But not lor a frac tion of i second did he cease speaking 
Rising, he continued to talk impei turhably while his hostess rushed forw^ard, 
lemoved the debus, and substituted anothei ehaii 1 hen without appearing to 
notice so trifling an incident, Chesterton lesealed himself, still eonveismg 

— \ M W Surlin£ Lt/ I it/le Day ( 1 humi >n Butte ru jfth) 


0 \ \ bright June morning in the eaih go s, Bernard Shaw, full of levolu- 
tion irv ideis, was speaking before i crowd in a cit> park Poised on a large cir- 
cus barrel, he alternately stirred his audience to cheers and jeers 

Suddenly, he disapp>eared from view He had dropped through the barrel 
The crowd roeked with laughter, but as he w is hoisted out again, Shaw de- 
cl limed, ‘ Surely nothing more need be said The weigh of mv argutnenl can 
alwavs be depended on to carry me through*” — CoDtnbuud b> Alexander Umbie 


Discovering Winston 

W HPN Winston Churchill was appointed Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1905, I was named his private secretarv I was not too 
pleased I had met him only twice md thought him truculent and over- 
bearing When I told Lady Lytton, hi« friend as well as mine, of my 
m givings, her answer was one of the nicest things that can evei have 
been said about anybody The first time you meet Winston you sec aU 
his faults, and the rest of your life you spend in discovering his virtues ” 

— Edward Marsh 4 Number of People (Haiper) 




Doc Smith 
and theAppleblossom Club 


Condensed from Housi hold 
jVtf/ fon 


I N Micnic \N iht 1 c IS an ai e i of bir- 
itn culovti pine hncl occupied 
by fiimcis — m m\ of th( in ioi- 
cit,n boin — who tkc out i meu(er 
li\ me; on ni ii i,in il Hnd \ ct this im- 
povciished countn h is 7'-, of the best 
(onsolidiud mill schools in the 
I nited St ill s Hei t , loo ihc i ui il 
(huich — despaii of cleiC’N and so 
cioloeists — his tike 11 a new leise 
on lile 

It was not alwavs so Less lli in 20 
V eai s ai*o the i ui il sc hools ai id c hui c 1 ic s 
hf le wci t IS 111 11 e;in il ’ is the 1 ind 
lhc> lie floui ishiiii:, tod i> ih inks lo 
i Imnch of colic t,e lioys and giils 
iiom the Ce itial Michigan College ol 
Lducation, in the little town ol Ml 
Pie isant — >ouiigstei s w ho h id them 
sfhes giown up in dieiiy one loom 
ountrv schools 

It all becrin one evemno m 192, 
111 a Beaverton, Mich, sehoolioom 
Dr Maurice L Smith, pioftssoi ot 
e luc ition at Cc iti al Michigan, had 
been tiying for years and in vain to 
make farmers see the advantages of 
consolidated rmal schools He was to 
talk to the Beaveiton parents that 
night on the subject Before 1 e left 
his college office in Mt Pleasant he 


bitnm Ctaujord 

a gioiip of hard working college ; 
students revitalized schools iiid 
c hill chc s iiid made fii m life hapjm r in 
i once foi^ottcn icgion of Michigan 

asked some ol his students lo come 
ilong and sing a little and pep up 
the meeting Ilu\ agiccd 

Hut night, toilwoin fnmtis in 
ovei ills and then liicd looking wives 
minv 111 the bhek sh iwls ol the old 
(oimtiv sat iwkwirclh behind the 
loo sui ill elesks J he v weie ip ithctic, 
at best iiio^il) th(\ wcic suspicious 
01 hostile But now one of Doe Smith s 
vouno students went up to the teich- 
ei s desk stiummed a few chords on 
his glut 11 and began to sing 
‘ 1 m Gif' S\c nsoi with the big giii 

til 

I sing th( lufl songs to giils neai 
ind fai ” 

He stopped singing and hi gan to 
tilk still strumming the guil 11 
1C ilh am Ole Svenson,” he said 
‘ My folks are Swedes — guess you’d 
know It We’ve got a little farm 111 
Alcona Co intv, a lot like the faims 
aiound here Mama’s ^ widow, and 
thcie’s eight of us kids 1 sorta ran 
the farm till the next boy got old 


4S 
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enough Then I came down to Mt 
Pleas mt to go to college — and I 
met Doc Smith ” 

Doc sensed a new warmth in the 
audience He caught a whispeied “ja, 
gui ” 

Ole went on, “And now, two other 
Students of Doc’s are going to sing 
Jennie Knaus and Geoigiana Papa- 
dopoulos ” Ole broke into the strains 
of ‘ O Susanna ” Jennie’s sweet so- 
prano and Georgiana s low contralto 
joined in They swung into ‘ Home 
on the Range ’ The farm folk were 
alieady wiping their eyes Then 
Geoigiana reeiled ‘ I he Houst by the 
Side of the Road” as Ole plunked his 
guitar and Jennie hummed a lilting 
melody AppJ luse shook the li iil little 
schoolhouse 

When Doe Smith arose to spe ak he 
felt humble Audienees like this had 
always listened to him eolclly, without 
response Now there weic warmth 
and eager attention It hid t iken his 
young Iriends to win the he aits of 
these eonsei\ati\e country peoph 
^\uh using enthusiism he told his 
convictions that i ur il c hildn n we le 
entitled to the best educilion oli- 
tainable because farming is the liasie 
job of the nation, how the little onc- 
room school, unmspii mg, meagerly 
equipped, paying its teacher a star- 
vation w age, could not hope to build 
a happy country life , how consolidat- 
ing a dozen little districts into one 
big one would make possible a mod- 
ern building and first-class teachers 

After the meeting the farmers 
thronged around him “Professor,” 
they said, “if we could have a teacher 
to tram our kids the way you did 
Ole and his friends, we’d vote for any 
kind of school you want ” 
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Doc Smith himself had attended a 
one-room school m Kansas Later, 
teaching in such a school, he decided 
to devote his life to improving rural 
education Now, after the Beaverton 
meeting, he knew he had found the 
way He arranged foi a meeting in 
every schoolhouse m the township 
To each he brought Ole, Jennie and 
Georgiana E\ery where their recep- 
tion w IS enthusi isiic Within «six 
months i consolidated school distiict 
had been voted md the new build- 
ing 1 fine fireproof edifice, was undei 
wav 

Me anw hih the three young peopk 
told then story to fellow students it 
Central Michigan, md soon they 
had formed the \ppleblossom Club, 
nnned iftei the Michigan state flower 
Ihe club grew fast its membership 
rose to 200 rbout half l)oys, hall 
girls L\eiv member was at leasi 
partly self-suppoitmg and most oftlu 
rnembe rs whollv so 

f he club ga\e its progr uns — e\ 
pindecl to include operettis phys 
ind pictures showing modern farimn^ 
methods — at hundreds of schoo* 
housr gatheiings and Giangc meet 
mgs — with one of Doc Smiths 
constructive speeches always follow 
mg It revived country dances 
the American squire dance and the 
dances of the dozen nationalities rep 
lesented in the region It stimulated 
the formation of community councils 

The International Harvester Com 
pany sent a reluct mt represent ativt 
to one of the programs He was pop 
eyed with astonishment ‘This is just 
like a revival meeting, only a lot 
more practical,” he exclaimed His 
company donated a bus for the club s 
tiavels ♦ 
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As a result of the club’s efforts, 75 
thriving consolidated schools — each 
replacing eight to 12 old-time dis- 
tricts — now inspire the children of 
this once dreary region The teachers, 
college graduates with f^iin experi- 
ence, tie every subject in with the 
betterment of lural life Crops, live- 
stock, landscape gardening, music 
dnma, public speaking, manual 
(raining, athletics ire pirt of eveiy 
pupil’s everyday expencncis lor 
idults there are clisses too 

Thiough the schools and the Apple- 
hlossomers, alfilfi w is mtioduced to 
m ike livestock-raising piofat^bk 1 he 
ilfilfi attricted gi isshoppeis tui- 
k(vs weie biought in to t it tht p^-sts 
uid soon becanu 1 tinning side line 
Sin ill fruits begin to lepliet the po- 
t ito, whieh depleted th( tliin topsoil 
In 1944 there wns i Inestock show it 
M inton’s Apple blosseim S( hooJ, w he re 
1-2 ) registered animils \\ei( exhibited 
in this region i j >e us igo e\( n gi ide 
slock w is rare In this one distiie t 20 
liiinhouses ha\e introduce el plumb- 
ing and eleetneits instilled bv the 
schoolboys themscKes 

Everywhere in the region you cari 
see eviele nces ol new eonhdenee and 
pride Houses are punted I here is 
shiubbeiy iliout (neni F urn ini- 
chincry is well kept Agiicultui il 
pr ictices have improved, the f imilies 
cit better-b danced meals, the people 
have more community piide, more 
ambition for their children 

“My folks come horn Lithuania,” 
one farmer told me “They didn’t 
have nothin’ there, and we didn’t 
have nothin’ here But then those 
college students came here and 
showed how our kids could have as 
good a chance as anybody else ” 


At the Beaverton consolidated school 
last January only four of the 27 week- 
day nights were without an event of 
some kind school dancing, basketball 
games, American Legion meetings, 
baby health conferences, pirtnt- 
teachers meetings All this m a re- 
gion where winter used to be a period 
of forlorn isolation 

Onl MGiii m 1936, members of 
the \ppleblossom Club were 1 iment- 
ing that summer vacations seemed to 
be ill work and no play for many of 
the poorer children on remote farms 
I here ought to f>e a su nmer camp 
lor the m, said one of the girls 

‘ \Vh It s stopping us from building 
one ’ asked the tre isuie ‘ We’ve 
got Sroo m the bank ’ 

With the enthusiism of youth, the 
club we It the id I hey persu ided a 
utiHcl cue us man to provide j 3 
Kies of 1 1\ e rsidc 1 md they got pe 1 - 
mission to dismantle old buiklings for 
liunbti J he> cut crdai poles m a 
sw imj'' c[uuiied stone, md dug 
s md Lv e 1 V hour h id to be snatehecl 
from v\orl, for these young people 
not onlv kept up their studn s but 
list) f lined on their jobs — j initor 
service newspipcr delivery, waiting 
on t ible, tutoring Three large build- 
ings are now complete, with accom- 
moditions for 100 children Since 
they opened, 1500 underprivileged 
country children hive enjoyed at 
Appleblossom Lodge the healthful 
group activities of summer camp life 

Next came the I ur il church When 
their car stalled on a sideroid at 
Deerfield Center one day, members 
of the club noticed a r ckety church, 
apparently abandoned InquiM re- 
vealed tha services were no longer 
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held The members pitched in, made 
calls in the farming community, and 
found plenty of young people who 
said they would be interested in a 
live, active church organization So 
the club repaired and painted the 
church, formed a choir announced a 
picnic supper to be followed by a 
service at which Doc Smith would 
speak The little church was crow ded 
Within two years us membership 
had ^rown to 90, and the parish 
was suppoi ting in enthusi istic young 
clergyman This church, m tiiin, 
became n missionai> org imz'ition, 
sending its choir to a score of other 
CominiinitKS As i icsult church 
aftei church throughout llic region 
has reopened, with ipiogram directed 
to rural youth 

Tokiince and cooper ition hue 
been l)oin Previously there were 
jealousus among the religious and 
natioijal groups Now Methodist, 1 u- 
theran Baptist Mormon Eastern 
Orthodox and Roma 11 Catholic hue 
learned to work together 

The influence of the Apple blossom 
Club carries on through the work ol its 
graduates, 80 percent of whom have 
gone into rural education in Michi- 
gan Lari Seibert is president ol the 
State taim Buieau Former Apple- 
blossomers, now school superintend- 
ents or teachers, have oiganized local 
clubs in farm e ommumties to emulate 


the public-spinted activities that have 
made the Appleblossom Club the 
pride of the entire region One en- 
thusiastic alumnus, Donald Hilsinger, 
established an Appleblossom Club 
among his high-school students on 
the Island of I uzen Members of the 
club at Mt Pleasant are planning to 
help their distant namesake resume 
work now thit the Japs are being 
driven out 

The Appleblossom Club has de- 
veloped a )0-page mimeographed 
m^mnl on g lines for rural schools, 
anothei on far m cooking It publishes 
twice a month a newspaper covering 
sigiiifle int developments in lur il edu- 
cation everywheie This publication 
has been made the ofiicial organ of 
the Miehigan Ruial Teachers’ Asso 
ciition - a 1 lie inst mce oi a student 
periodic il being chosen to represent 
in idult piolessional oigani/ation 
Rteently edueatois Irom Guitemald 
Nie irigui and Hondur is visited th< 
college lud invited the eJub to come 
to Ccntial Aineiica alter the wai 
‘We desiie \ou shdl inspect oui 
education, and we pioimse you then 
after there shill be Appleblosso 11 
Clubs blooming in every school ” 

“Any rural region in America 
could duplicate the suc^'css of the 
Appleblossom Club,” says Doc Smith 
“It s nothing but young America at 
woik tl really wants to work ” 



MY 73 >ear old aunt I remarked one day, “I’ve often wondered if, 
as people ^row older, they feel older in spint ” 

“No they don’t,” she answered “I’ve asked them ” 

— Contributed by Mrs John \ Trumbo 
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No matter how you slice it 
It still isn^t fit to eat 

ur Daily Bread 


Condensed from Common Sense the stuff is now wiappcd in wax pa- 
per It comes ready -sliced and is 
Clarence Woodbury “cmiched’' with synthetic \itamms 

— which costs little and makes qood 
HEN I was growing up, Sat- bally^hoo 

urdav always seeimd the Millions of dollars are spent iii 
best day of the week to me shucking its alleged \irtues over the 
Not just because there w is no school, radio, plislering the landscape with 
but because it was baking day billboaid ad vci using It is, undoubt- 

All during the morning a tantiliz- edly^, pure sanitary, wholesome, nu- 
ing, mouth-watering Iragi inec crept tntious, cle in, white and lx autiful — 
through the house and, by midafter- but it is utterly tasteless It’s a far cry 
noon, we would all be hall crazed from the bu id my mother used to 
with hunger Then, at about thiee make, or the bread of any othci land 
o’clock, all the children would rush undf i the sun 
to the kitchen to watch my mother This is not just my opinion There 
draw SIX fat, shiny loa\ es of bi cad and is a good dt al of t vide nee to show that 
a big pan of rolls fiom the oven of the the gencidl public doesn’t like the 
coal range No food on caith was big bakers’ product either We buy it 
ev< r any better than that fresh waim — but our national taste has not be- 
bread * come so debased that we have giown 

The SIX crusty, succulent loaves fond of the quilt stuffing foisted upon 
would usually last until the next Sat- us as the staff of life 
urday, but now and then, because of I tiascl around the United States 
untxpeeted guest we would have a good deal and \erv seldom do I 
to eke out our supply with “store meet anyone who will eat store bi cad 
bread ” Mother was always deeply if he can gt t anything else Restau- 
embarrassed on these occasions Store rant keepers from coast to coast have 
bread, in her opinion, wasn’t fit to told me that, if given a choice , their 
eat patrons wiH invariably eat biscuits, 

All this happened a good many rolls com pone, soup crackers, bread 
years ago, but store bread as turned sticks or foreign bread of any dcsciip- 
out by our big commercial bakeries is tion in preference 
no better ekting nowadays Instead of The sad fact is that the great ma- 
nch, crunchy, satisfying crust, it has a jonty of Americans fill their bellies 
thin, tasteless fiabby coating True, with store bread not because they like 
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It but bee iusc it is difficult for them 
to Gfcl any thins? else 

In many communitits it is still 
possible to obtain real bread by 
taking a little trouble On sidt streets 
thtre are little bikerits — I lench, 
It'll in Jewish, Geiinan, Hunt?aii'in 
— which consistently pioduce deli- 
cious hiid 1 1 list white bre id honest 
bl ick pumpernickel, tansjy sill nsini? 
bread, uid imL,niheent sour i\e Any 
one of these lo ives is i me il which 
will renew i huns?ry in-in in both 
body md spirit 

But most house Wilts find it simpler 
to liu\ the idieitised p iji of the Ins? 
bakeis til in to shop for rc illy t isty 
bie id or lie it the u tnnilieslo nnbio- 
sial home m icU lowes 

A.t the end of the 1 ist w 11 yO per- 
cent of the bie id sold in this eountiy 
w is b iked b\ the sm ill iiidepe iidents 
Jodiv they ire be 1111? scpie e /e d out 
ol business ind pioduce only ten per 
cent of i Ih< icst is minulKtuied 
b\ ibout do wholes ilc pioduce is md 
ch nil store compmies Inehed, the 
ten liie,est of these conipiiiies in-ike 
more th in ^o p< leenl of ill the bie id 
we consume 

Why, you iinv wonder, don t the 
bii? compmies bike real bieacP C m 
it be ih It the V don t know how ^ They 
employ hordes of enqinceis, eleetii- 
cnris chen ists, acKeitisim? shaik 
and tlnoity 1 idio orators but prac- 
tic illv no skilled bikers who could, 
uniided by assc mbly line c?adi?etry, 
<ro into a kitche n and mix ind bake a 
loaf of bread 1 ke mother used to 
[he le^ eompinies simply find it 
easier to pel'll! ide us by advertising 
tl ai then product is “delicious than 
to make it so 1 hev are not primarily 
With crr;i1lfvincr VOUF Dal- 
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ate They are intent upon producing 

10 XV es which arc piecisc ly uniform in 
size, shape and texture and which 
will rem im “fresh” — meaning soft 
— for in unnaturally long time Uni- 
formity makes it che xp to handle, slice 
and wrap nicchai le illy, of course, 
and the “fresh keeping” quality 
mikes It possible to distribute over 
lirge muketing die is 

lo pioduce bre id that will stiy 
soft, the bikers, hist of ill, rule out 
the ty pe ol flour which in ike s the best 
f)it id in the woild — flour milled 
from soli or high gluten wheat such is 
IS use d 111 m iking 1 leneh and Itali m 
bie id In the second pi ice they do 
not bike the bie id is thoioughlv is 
It should be I) il cd to t istc best and, 
thirdly, they pief igc it in moisture 
piocxf wi ippe IS 

I'lom isinitiiy point of view, such 
wrippcis ire cntiicly imneccssuv 
Bu teiiologists hive iss ired me that 
we should be |ust is sih from germs 

11 oui bie id w IS bi ought home in a 
piper sick After all, pies, c ikes 
'incl eoikics— surely better geim 
c iteh is thill bic id — aien t sealed 
up se^ el iborately, ind nobody is 
sc lied lo eat tiern Never the ICoS, n il 
lions of houseiavfs have been led to 
believe ih it bre id muot be thus 
wi ippe d foi health prote ction 

Ihe formulas which the big bakers 
employ to keep their bread soft ac 
count, to i 1 irgc extent, for its taste- 
less quality and for the fact that, in 
w irm weather, it may turn repul 
sively grec n and moldy in your bread 
Ixix instead of drying out slowly as 
dec ent firead doe s Without question, 
though, these practiees produce an 
efficient irticle of commerce for blitz 
mg small, competitors. 
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One method the big baker emplo\s 
to swamp maikets far from his plant 
and to induce the retailer to handle 
his bread exclusively, or give it the 
best displav, is so-called consignment 
selling Through this practice, which 
has been temporarily prohibited by 
the War Food Administration, the 
wholesale baker overstocks the shcKts 
of retailers to provide mass sales 
appeal, and takes back bread as it 
becomes stale, at no loss to the re- 
tailer The stale biead is sold as Inc- 
stock feed or burned in the baker> 
furnaces When consignment selling 
was suspended, some grocery stores 
were r^'torning as “stales from >o to 
50 jierccnt of the bread they le- 
ecived, and the praetice was costing 
the nation, c\cr> day, enough bre id 
to feed 2,000,000 people 

There is no sound ec onoinic re ison 
why biead should be produced m 
laige quantities m a 1( w lug centi il 
plants and then delncrcd to consum 
ers who Ine hunduds of miles away 
M iss production has not cut the cost 
of the nations bread J he aver- 
age consumer paid 9 27 cents for a 
onc-pound loaf in 1942 as com- 
pared to 8 cents in 1922, al- 
though the whe'*t grower’s income 
from that simc loif dropped from 
1 14 cents to T 03 cents during the 
20-year period It is a shocking fact 
that 23 56 cents out of every dollar 
spent in producing bread goes for 
distnliution 

There are signs that the Amencan 
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people are eigcr to buy real bre^ 
and will pay i good price for it ^ 
few yeais ago, a Connecticut houses 
wife, Mrs Margaret Rudkin, started 
baking eight loaves a day in her own 
kitchen and selling them to neigh- 
bors It was good, honest biead, and 
Its fame soon spread Today Mrs 
Rudk n sells her Pcppeiidge Farm 
loaves by mail all over the United 
States and at a f incy price A consid- 
cralile portion of the public eigeily 
pays her a piemium to get awav from 
the cotton b itting pul out by the big 
com)) lines 

I know i linn who has put his 
two d mghti IS through college on the 
c i nings of his little b ikt shop in New 
\oik When he ( ills on fntnds he 
alwiys brings i loaf of his fresh, 
crusty biead \ short Unit igo he 
diopptd in on in old acquuntincc 
who w IS staying at i hotel with his 
Pint -ye ir old son The bov got hold 
of the loaf and ate it ill, without 
butte 1 file younqstcr vv is not starv 
mg II( hid siniplv never lasted leal 
bie id lx foie 

Thcic are, I feai, millions of otht i 
childnn in the bnited States like 
that \oung and old alike, we hive 
neve r known 01 h ivc almost foigottc n 
how delicious biead can be Nobody 
expects the average housewife to 
bake bread, as her giandmother did 
V\hir she can do, however, and 
should do in ]ustict to heiself and hei 
household, IS to insist on getting real 
bread for her money 
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best measure of a man’s mentality is the im 
portance of the things he will argue about.” 



JtPmtolncre(ise)6iirWord Power wiifSumi 


OvTR\OM knows th it \\ Olds nt used foi rc'idiiit, for writing un uiidci 
St Hiding and for spe iking to others But the it die \erv few who realize 
that wc use woids foi thinking \Vt c uinot think without them II >ou 
h ijipt n to be limited ki \ot ibul ir\ \oui thinking w 11 be liinite d llw it 
foit tnc moK wo»ds \ou know tlu luoit idt is \ou will invitt into \ our 
mind and tlu inoit cflectivt ill ol \oui thinking prottssts will becoint 
Here lb i \ocibuUr> Ust bistd on 20 woids ustd recently in Hit 
Re idcr’s Digt st One word limpid iniv stem ibsuidh easy But be 
edit lul Common woids ofu n lool us Now st 11 1 ind undt rime the woid 
01 phi ist j b t 01 d, ihit \ou Inlicvt to be ruenst in mtamn^ to the key 
woid, and cluck sour results i^, mist tlu inswci on page 63 

(1) unilitciil- d a par/illd nffutmuil h (1 1) ( ithnsis - i <2 type of asthma b ori 

tuten tiLo natiorn b /j/wi, flU t one udi of a ental damti\ c an enulii dui^d a ptirifii alion 0 / 

inane le d undu taken by out pailv tht tmoliot r 


(2) conimensui ate. — i rfemrons b equal in 
mta^ure c fair and jist d J utmost 

(3) spite - \ a ft diet b a bone oj tht foot 
c a slap d a quart 1 1 

(4) didactic — nr/ type of meUr in poetry 
b overbearing c dirett d inslriuti e 


(P) niipcccablc i ttell dteued b ob 
sttu ti e L unbr altible d faultless 

(13) limpid - i tattry b relaxed c clear 
(1 calm 

n t) tintimount a larger than h equti i 
t lit III al le t lipmoit d iricluim^ the uhole 


(5) ph n m ICC utic lib — a diu£,s b diu nts 
C silt freed supplies d spasrnatic contra turns of 
the throat 

(6) moiibimd — a dttpy b deeply \otr njul 
c bitterly Caustic d neat death 

(7) burgeon — a 0 thrust onesdf htnrishlv 
b to send ftrlh buds c to hit uit/i a club d to 
cau^e to bulf^f 

(8) indif CHOUS — a dtstituU b natiie < an 
gry d la^y 


(P) incxoi iblt — a that ithich cainot be 
erased b iruxaise ble c ttijlculle d very calm 

fl6) ebullient — i manifesting e\c Urnent 
h 0 itea^er c extnr^tly optirm^tic d silly 

(P) louladc — 3. a vocal flomrh b a roll of 
cvnt put up in piper L a gart hling game d a 
I re ich terse Jorm 

(18) vicissitudes — a irregular changes 
b icio IS circles c. thesubirbsd lively musical 
I emipositioris 


(9) piiogut -a a kind of canoe h aiti^c a (19) imcigh — a carry h rad bitterl} c en 
cloun d a tiiirli ig Ue dance tici d encroach 


(10) m lyhcm — a a disease of the respiratory (20) nadir — a a Afogid proitncial governor 
organs b. an Last Indian title c. murder d will b an Arab tribesman c th highest poiH d the 




•ATHEK 
SERRAS 
ROSARY 


'HIT E Geoi qc \\ ishinc^lon \\ is 
still a lov il siihjtd of Kmt^ 
Gtoi^e, ind Din Boone was 
oiline; his iiflc lor his hrst tup into 
Kentucky, another inoncu, ncarlv 
">ooo miles faithu west, wis cxploi 
ng the remotest corner of the futuu 
Jnited States F ithei Jumpeio Siria 
n his gia> rianciscin lolxs wis no 
L s daunt, and icsourctful, no less 
isionaiy of the lutuic gu Umss ol a 
lew land, than the Lnglish spe iking 
)ioneeis \nd he was just is miu h in 
Vmeiican is the Mmflouif settlers 
or, like them, he had been boin in 
1 e Old Woild and hid come a p iin- 
ul w IV to build in the New a be tter 
lome at he age of ^5 Seira had c ist 
n his lot for life with the fite (;f the 
V lid, wide North Aniei ican continent 
It was on July 16, 1769, that 
•athcr Serra hrst said Mass at the 
oot of a cros*? overlooking the fine 
larbor that is today San Diego’s 
1 here and then he dedicated the first 
it the 21 famous missions of Califo»*- 
Father Serra’s rosary” they are 
iffectionately called But the little 
land of men — fellow Franciscans, a 


De^pito a tragic history the missions 
of California ate today n monument to 
the vision and indefatigable industry 
of a pionunng man of ( od 

Condensed from The Citholic World 

Donald Culioss Peattie 

few soldurs ind some Indims from 
Low ei Caliloi ni i — w (. 1 e w itncssing 
moi e than the bi ginnings of the great 
“mission system ” Ihcy weit prest nt 
at the actu il founding ol C aliform i 
Itself neglected as inaccessible loi 
200 VC irs 

Bettei pcihips thin even the mill 
tir\ commander ol the expedition, 
C isp u elc Poi toll S( u 1 lor esaw 
the vast consequenc es of the new \en- 
tuie lie diied to dieun, there 111 
tint iiid sun-s(oi(hcd wildeiniss 
amid hostile indnns with men d\ing 
of s luw of i 1 md flowing with the 
01 mge md iipplmg with gr un, in 
h ibited by pe ict ful ( hristi m pi ople 

I itlur Sen i, born in 171 ] on the 
islinel of Mijoic i, w is not the type 
one would jnek loi a pioneei \ 
scholai, a doctor ol theology md pro 
fessor of philosophv, he w is i fi nl 
inin who sufleied lioin chronic 
bronehitis He had received an injiiiv 
to one leg liai inicle walking an ig- 
on\ vet with sandaled feet he was to 
trudge 6000 miles on his apostolic 
labois He hardened himself to sleep 
on the ground and live on roots and 
seeds W hile the soldiers and Indi ms 
were fighting and killing eich other, 
Serra passed unharmed nmong “the 
gentiles,” his “pagan children” as he 
called them 
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Not primarily foi the sa\ inq of pa 
gan souls had the go\crnnunt of 
King Cailos III of Spam sent Por- 
told to exploie and defend Alta (Up- 
per) C'alifoinia, but to loiestall the 
Russian Bear which was itaehmg a 
paw down the Picific Coast from 
Alaska toward California Howe\er, 
the C lown lecognized the value of the 
Fianriscan mission aiies in picifying 
the Indi ins, and it pi anned m its own 
tune to scruliii/e the conv cited led 
men ind tianslei them to ci\il id- 
ministr ition But to honest 1 ithci 
Sciia ill this new land w is the Indi- 
ans E\en the mission liuildin^s wcit 
to be thdis, and ill the c ittle ind 
sheep ill the 111 ms and pioeUue ol 
the mission s\stem were to be 1 del m 
trust b\ the Franeiseais, who them- 
sehes owned nothing of this woild 
goods 

Within i \< u Sdia had foundid 
anothei mission almost pio miles iu- 
thci into tlie wilddmss on (lu si ous 
of Monteiev Bi> tlu Mission ol 
San C ilos Bonoi leo, known is C ii- 
nid Mission Tlu n(\t yen in in 
oak studded \ ilh\ ol the S ml i I ii 
cia iiioiint iiiis, bl i/ini> with Jiilv 
heits, tlu duintless Sen i slung his 
bell from i gnirhd old liee md 
tolled It to the uniesponding silence 
“Come £,entiles cc me to the Holy 
Chuich come and icccive tlu faith 
of Jesus C hi 1st •’ he ci led 

Not a pagan w is in sight \et the 
ciy ol the bell h id sped thiough the 
forest Pnsently an Indiin ippeaied 
and looked on with awe is Sena sud 
Mass iindei the cioss he raised Givin 
pi esents, the Inch in returned with 
otheis of bis triln All gicw to love 
Seira and he set about k xrning 
their language 1 ogether the men m 
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giay rolxs and the men m then bronze 
n ikedness i used the fiist crude struc- 
tuie that was the Mission San An- 
tonio de P adua 

Foi the mission ‘^chuiches ’ of these 
fust, bi ive, struggling years weie not 
the solid and shapely structures we 
see now with then six-foot walls, 
then c arven doors and p iintcd ceiling 
be ims, then g irdcns ind fountains, 
then bell ind cool cloisters Such 
sti lie tines blessed old Sen a di earned 
ol but seldom saw completed Ihe 
fust Sms u>ns * lu 1 new were but 
lude shcllt IS of boughs ind buliushes 
\ e 1 llu missions of tod iv st ind pi etty 
much w litre Sen i ind his successors 
lust pi inleel the Cioss Not whimsi- 
c iJI> weie then sites selected Sena, 
u ih/m^ lint lu w is fixing the se it 
of lutun sittkiiunts searelud loi 
ibuiul int w lUi, good soil and eli- 
111 ite timbti, ind i lot Uion on the 
(oastwist highw ivol whith hedit im<d 
Vnd on llu sites lu st let ted gn w 
up S m Dll I os \ng( Its, Monteiev 
md Sm li iKisto Ol llu nine mis- 
sions Sen i st 11 ted, onlv Sin Mitonio 
I )cl i\ h IS no lown uoiind it 

W hen S( i i h id lounelecl foiii mis- 
sions ind been in C ililoinii thiee 
yens lu iibk s th it had been bit wing 
t line to i 1 1 ISIS Hie new country 
hid not vitideel cuuk leturns cithci 
m leveniu oi coiiveits, the colonies 
hid cost moie th m w is bug lined 
for F\eiy ittm ol tcjuipment and al 
most all lood still had to lx biou<^ht 
an immense distance by small ‘•ailing 
vessels Ihe Indiins, nidignint at 
the tieatment given their women try 
the soldiers retaliated with ariows 
and hrelnands San Diego mission 
was burned, its padre killed All the 
others were in danger 
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1 ATHER SERRA'S ROSAR\ 


DotwtM Mitstan — fwndtd in 1776 



Both the \ i( ( roy of Nt Si 
(M(\i(o) and ll e I ithci Sup<iioi of 
iht 1 1 incise ins bick in Af( \i( o C it\ 
WLiC inclined to ictu it So Sen i 
St t out for the cdpit ll — 1 lound tiip 
of 2400 inil< s — to si\e tlie C ilifoinii 
\tiUuic loi tilkinc: points he Ind no 
mate ml ^ nns ind ft\ spintnil 
He had onlv his shinin » % ision ind the 
conviction of ihsolule tiuth liis woids 
set ini d to cinv 

\nd ht c>ot dll lie isktd foi the 
rie,ht to lound more missions nioie 
niontv, an ovcihnd loid to ( ililoi- 
ni 1, and the immiei it ion ol niort set 
tkis, esperialK <31 fimilies and of 
women to piovidc wivts for the sol- 
ditrs Instead ol ittreitmi’, the \ ice- 
roy and the Palher Supeiior weie 
persuaded to pour 1 1 frcsli blood and 
treasure Sci i a i etui ned to found Do- 
lores (Sin Francisco), beautiful San 
Juan Capistrano m the hills neii 
San Diego, San Luis Obispo and S in 
Buenaventuia on the Sinta Barbara 
channel coast 

In the 70th year of his age, having 
confirmed more than 5000 heathen 
converts, noble old Piclie Serra felt 
his last reserves of sticngth ebbing 
On foot he made the round of his 
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nine missions, fioin San Diego to 
San Francisco At each he bade a 
sorrowful firewrell to his lirother 
Franciscans and the weeping Indi- 
ans Death found him at Carmel 
Mission in 1784 Ihe double tolling 
of Its bells brought the grief stricken 
Indians, who cime with wild flowers 
to lay upon the 1 edw ood coflfin of the 
Apostle of C ilifoinia 

Seiii’s successor was Falhci Fcr- 
mm Fi incisco L'lsutn who founded 
nine missions, including Santa Bar- 
bu i, Puiisima Sokdad (Soliiuck) 
m II Caimel San Jose iiearSmFian- 
cis^o bay, Sin Juan Bautisti ne ir 
( umcl, Sin Miguel m cc nit'll C ali- 
fonii i ind Sin liinando in the 
\ ilky ol ih It n lint 

OnK thitc missions wcit idded 
alUi Lasiuncc istd woil S mt i Incs 
mu Suita Bubii i Sin Ralael 
acioss the biv fioin Sin 1 1 incisco, 
incl Sol ujo in whit is now the wine 
coLintiv ol tlie siinnv inner voa t 
1 inecs Jo the surpiisc ol all the 
Russi ins sent gifts and good wishes to 
the fo mcling of these 1 ist two the 
pidus futhtstnoilh ’ 

1 at her Lasutn an even greater id 
ministiatoi thin Seira bi ought the 
mission svstein to its highest peak of 
infludKc eJhcitncy and piospeiitv 
It w is his ambition to make the mis- 
sions self sullicient At them the Indi- 
ans k lined more than 50 trades so 
th it i mission could emplov c upen- 
teis, stonecutteis, shoemikers, v\heel- 
wiights, cowboys ind sheeuheiders 
The Indian women weie taught to 
spin, weave, and make clothes Tal- 
low, hides, potterv biskets, blankets, 
saddles, soap c mdks and wine wcic 
produced The missions grew many 
vegetables, oranges and lemons were 
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planted andoli\cs almonds walnuts, 
fiG^s, dates, fruit trees and scrapes 
Great fields of wheat, bailev, corn 
and oats weic plowed and planted 
Between 1783 and 1832 the 21 mis- 
sions produced 4 137,625 bushels of 
food for the Indians and stiugqlmcj 
colonits, and they may ht\c had is 
many as 150 000 head of cattle and 
perhaps as many sheep 

Initiation woiks were started by 
theFianciscans lhc> dammed stic ams 
built rcscivoiis and aqueducts Be ni- 
tiful fountains idoined manv of the 
gardens The w itti tuined too, giain 
and oli\c mills Some ol these h\ 
draulic svsUms aie still paillv in use 
by the towns and ranches of C ili 
foi nia 

Ihe chain of missions spiced ip 
pio\imatcl> a d u s ride ipiit be 
canif the inns oi the \os igcis of 
those di\s Clem quu t cool secure 
from Indian hostility iht} must hue 
looked like he ivcn to the weary lolk 
who cime to then doois \nd thi u 
the ti ivelci could conscisc with men 
of bufdmg md cducition, or leid 
in the mission libi iiics 

1 he loc ition of the missions lai e,eK 
determined the loutc of the camtno 
01 Kint, s HiqIiw ly first woin 
smooth by the toil no Iianciscans 
later broadened to iccommod itc the 
trams of candas^ 01 w igons, fiom 
Me Mco When the U ni tc d St i tc s 
enleicd on the ainquest o( C alilornia, 
It found the footsteps of Sen 1 almost 
the only line of military communic a- 
tion Today eJ S Highway loi and 
the coast route of the Southern Pa- 
cific railway follow appro\im itely the 
old carmno leal 

In I ather Lasuen s day almost ail 
the mission chuiehes began to take 
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on much the appearance that the 
best preseryed of them haye now 
Without being trained architects, the 
Franciscans had to solve their own 
structural and artistic problems 
Fiom bitter experience they learned 
that notliing is so likely to fall down 
in an e irthquake as i will of stone 
bloc ks OI of idobe So walls as much 
is SIX feet thick, often supported by 
bulti esses give the missions their ur 
of stiength Frequent fires pioved 
that that! bed roofs were impiactical, 
and so the lathcis showed the Indi- 
ans 1 ow to make tile s md now th it 
colorful and haimonious typ< of 
loofing IS charactci istic 

Ihe bell towd 01 at least i bell 
frame was a piominent leituu ol 
the missions The padies were id- 
dictc cl to the sound and use of bells 
while the Inch ms veiiei ited and de- 
lighted in the m, loo lor the language 
ol bells can be understood by all 
So bdls hive come to be the very 
sv mbol ol the C ilifor ni i missions 
And time his onlv mellowed their 
lone Ivcn to i Protestant like mv- 
sell the lolling of the mission bells 
to which I wike e ic h morning chimes 
its wav into tne ihvthm of living 

Whthin the mission chuiches die 
nitive ait of the Indian w is given 
sway Most of the origin il mission 
cloois lie deeply c lived with parallel 
VNaving lines — the Indian’s svm- 
bolic “river of life ’ The wise 1 1 incis 
CHS permitted Indian utists to 
make then own foim of offeiing to 
God 

So fiiar and neophyte worked out 
togethei a distinctive style m anhi- 
tectuie md decoration With tneir 
softly flowing lines and delicately 
tmted surfaces, the missions are deeply 
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haimonious with their natural set- 
tiniy They look kind — ti 'inquil, hos- 
pitable and strong They have served 
as the in^jpiration and iiiodcl for a 
whole Cdlifornii style, ind if not 'll! 
of this IS equally good, that is no fault 
of the 01 1 jjin ils 

Just when the. missions hid i cached 
the height of their usefulness and 
beauty and h id liccome the one civi- 
lizingfoirc holding the fiontiei com 
munitus togcthci a d< idl\ blow w is 
directed at tlum hist by the Crovein- 
mcnl o* Spun and litci by independ- 
ent Mexico llu missions wtic secu- 
laiized - reduced to paiish churenes 
with a single piiest md stnpped of 
r\ Cl \ thing exee pt the buildings the ni- 
se 1 \< s M iny of the pionee nag p idies, 
men of e due ition and high ide als, 
w ( K suppl inte d by infe i loi fi i ii s, 
some none too intelligent oi holy 
Then the 1 aids which th( Fitheis 
held 111 tiust foi the Inch ins md had 
bi ought to high pioductivity were 
given in iinnie n e fe iid il ti lets to 
St tile IS lioin Mexieo the i am ho os 
The Inch ms w ho h id giv e n a ji the ii 
nUive life loi the while m iii s w i\ 
were stnpped of both it once, and 
so diiven to beggiiy oi to acts of 
violence \s the missions fell into 
despiii and weie abmdoned the 
goveinoi, Pio Pieo solel them off it 
auction, emiehing tiimself with com- 
missions 

B\ the time the ALineiie m aimies 
Cline, in 1847, the missions were 
in a sad state some seiving is stibles 
and liquoi cellars and other prof me 
uses Only Mission Santi Baibara 
was never abandoned and nevei 
passed out of the conuol of the I ran- 
cibcans True, only two of their num- 
ber were left, still they remained in 
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the neglected shell of the once-great 
church and cloisters, guarding the 
precious records of the whole mission 
movement 

By 1888 the people of southern 
California had become so conscious 
of the hei itagc of beauty in the mis- 
sions, ind so indignant at then neg- 
Ice t, that the y foi med the Association 
loi tl e Pi e s( 1 V ation of the Missions, 
undci the leadership of Chailcs F 
I ummis, the writer and histoiian 
Lai ge Iv to save the noithein missions, 
the Califoini i Landmaiks I cague was 
oiguiizcd at Sii Fianciseo m iqo2 
and soon the societies of the ‘ N itivc 
Sons and Native Daiighteis ’ joineei 
in a st itc wide eimp ugn to pick up 
the se ilteied pcails of T athei Sen I’s 
1 o n y 

\\ ills igain weie 1 used md loeif 
less lit us coveied i-, un fiom lain 
iiid dust Pi of me objects weie swept 
n\a\ both within the missions and, 
wheie peissible in the imniediitesui 
10 mdings S icied obje els once mis- 
siem pi ope i tv, wcit 1 tdiseeivt led 
wheie thev had f illeri into piivile 
h mcls md m uiv ol the 11 weie lioucht 
01 donated and lesloied to their 
place Piotestants oi the eommunity 
joined n some who could not give 
money gave then laboi At Smta 
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Ines 1 band of wandcnnj? hobos saw 
the stiusfc^les of icstoiation and worked 
for wteks to help 

Some of tht missions which hid 
not actuillv suffered neglect or out- 
ric;ht theft hid suffeied from execs ive 
attention Locil con^ legations md 
parish priests hid sometime^! tried to 
disguise the mission eiiin^ms wooden 
steeples hid hein iddcd, walls hid 
bee n bre iched to idmit sieklv st lined 
glass, be uitilul olel Inch in munis h'^d 
been sincaied ovei with whitew ish 
just ibout e\ei> conceivable itiocity 
was committed w ith the best of inte n- 
tions It w IS it isk to get this undone, 
and it IS not il* put to rights ye t 

Sin Ril ul Mission had totnIl\ dis- 
appeared, Soled id IS a hopele ss idooe 
lubblc fast melting iw ly, Sononi i is 
turned into a loeil museum full of 
C ivil W ir and pioneer i elics But in 
the days bclore Peai 1 Harbor, millions 
of tourists fiom every state made the 
rounds of those that arc left, following 
a path marked out for them by the 
State of Calilornia, with mission bells 


as signs 1 ach mission has its beauties 
and chaims hut certain ones — Santa 
Barbaia C armel and Sin Juan Bau- 
tista for example — hive long been 
spec ill favorites becau e they are so 
iiearlv whit they wire m their great 
davs, both in complete ness of oiiginil 
structiiK md as “going coneirns’ 
today with the Irancisc ms ag an or 
still in h itgv. with fine libi iries and 
guch ns a d sp leious and interesting 
settings Others that iit offthemain- 
ti ivded roids hive in especial lure, 
^u(h IS Smti Ifits md lonely San 
\nto no when o long ago Seira 
slung his bell md tolled it 

I veil now with ti i\el restiietfd, I 
see everv da\ m the ii, a ero vd of 
people iround the “rivei-of-hfe” 
doors ol Sant i B irb ii i Mission serv- 
ice men and then fimihes from all 
over Ame ic i stitioned in or passing 
through CihfoTiiia Whatever their 
denominition, \merican« cannot but 
find new faith for the fight for Chris- 
tian democracy in such serene sur- 
vivals of a pioneering godliness 


«3ome peoplf once they adopt an idea, bury it in the ground and go on the 
rest of their lives defending it, without ever re examining it to see whether lime 
and tUc elements have caused it to decay into a worthless handful of du-t In that 
way you can be always consistent — and often wrong 

— Raymond Clapper Wafehmg Ab WorU (Whittlesey) 
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Llojd b uii(lci^\iiterb tbmt on the unshakable 
fonvietion that ever^ tiling will bo all right ind 
tbit >ou, John Public, iic i fcK)l to be dbaid 


TheW)rld's Most Famous Optimists 

( ondensed from The S'lturd'iy I venmg Post ‘t- -t- -t- -t- Ernest 0 Hauser 


W ORD Ins got '^lound, in the 
list two ind i hilt cer tunes 
tint Ilo\ds London will 
insure ilmost in\ thing Hiidlv idit 
goes by in which this ccntei ot the 
world insui nice ti ide is not \p 
pro iched b\ soim one in A1 isk i, South 
Ah 1C 101 New \ oik with lie quest for 
in enlinh novel form ot poliev, ind 
it the ipplie lilt Ins in insurible 
intciest ’ ind e in piv his puimum, 
he’ll receive tint jiohcv b\ return 
m 111 lo jnoneei where others shunned 
the iisk h IS bee n one ot the piineip il 
tunctions of this fibidous institution 
in iny standird for ms ot insur nice 
now in use all over the world weie 
invented it Llonl’s 

1 ew c itdstiophes, mishaps and losses 
occur without I lovd s being afiected 
1 he San 1 1 ineisco fire, the sinking ot 
the Titanic^ the burning of the airship 
Hindenhmg^ the death of Will Rogers, 
the U-boat sinkings in the Caribbean, 
the Ringhng Circus fire, the flying 
bombs — all these have cost Lloyd’s 
a pretty penny And the fact that 
Lloyd’s has not collapsed under the 


staggering wiight ol the world’s ac- 
cumulated woe pi ^ves that there’s 
money m optimism 

Don t go looking foi your local 
br mcli oflici though There is only 
one Lloyds No I 2 i eiclcnh ill Street, 
i stones throw horn the Bank of 
Inglaiul Inside, in a spicious hall 
known thioughout the world as ‘ Ihe 
Room the 1 inious C ilbr, dressed 
in his lesnleiident led lobe, stands on 
his 1 ostium, singing out names and 
linking innouncemenls over the mi- 
ciophone \iound him some 300 
uncle rw liters, seated in boxes, s ly yes 
01 no to leeiuests lor insurance 
Llovd s does business onlv with an 
exclusive group of brokers — as you 
peer leioss the baiiiei, you can see 
the in walking bad and foi th between 
the boxes incl t liking with the under- 
writers Ihese boxes consist ol rough 
tables and uncomfortable wooden 
benches — a hangover from the 17 th 
century, when Tdwiid Lloyd’s cof- 
feehouse was a meeting place lor 
London mei chants and the skippers 
of sailing ships about to brave the 
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dangers of the seven seas To this day 
the attendants throughout the build- 
ing answer to the call “Waiter*” 
American soldiers who sometimes 
visit the establishment aie puzzled 
when told that Lloyd’s is not in 
insurance company “Then whit is 
it^” they ask The reply is an old 
one “Individually we are undei- 
writers Collectively we are I lovd’s ” 
The 1877 individuals tiading un- 
der the name of I loyd s ait as loose ly 
tied together as the visitors to a cafe 
Although guided by an elected eom- 
mittee 01 1 2 and 1 chairm in, they do 
business ‘ each foi his own part, ind 
not one foi anotlui ” lo lx suit a 
single policy, such as the JL 1,000 000 
policy tint covered the Titamc^ miy 
be signed by most of the nKiiilxrs, 
but each is oblig'ited onl> to the 
extent of his sp< e ili< sh 11 e 

Dui mg the iirst \\ 01 Id \\ 'll , I loyd’s 
made 'i mint of inonev, lirgdy by 
covering lind vv u risks in the Biitish 
Isles \\ ith the first Creimin /eppe hn 
bu/zme over he id the British public 
iush<d tei 1 lovd s lo iiisuic the 11 be- 
longings igiinst wholes'ile elestiue 
tion bv itiiil bombiidinent But 
onlv 1 1«.\\ tiny aiiel innocuous bombs 
were dioppeel and I loyd s emerged 
as the ultiin itc lx ne henry One bro 
ker paid £^70,000 in excess-profits 
taxes l)tfo ( the w 11 wis over 

It’s different m this war land war 
risks as sueh arc no longer accepted 
at Llov d s, modern weapons of the 
air being whit they are Buildings 
and property ire now insured b> the 
British Grovernment 

However, at the beginning of the 
blitz, one enterprising group of under- 
writers evolved a “icoo to-i” monthly 
insurance sch me, offering a policy 


covering the assured against death or 
loss of limbs (“death and spare parts” 
in underwriters’ lingo) at the moder- 
ate cost of one pound a month for 
£1000 insurance The policy, dove- 
tailing neatly with the government 
insurance scheme, proved a gold 
mine The underwriters were able to 
double the benefits of the policy dur- 
ing the lull of 1 942 The arrival of the 
flying bomb last summer raised the 
amount of insurance taken out to as 
much as $24, 000,000 in a single day, 
'ind T loyd s \ i tot il w is $ 1 20,000,- 
000 — IS ag'iinst a J 36,000,000 stake 
in the eailier blitz 

At pusent, I loyd s is insuring ho- 
telkc cpt rs ind ownc rs of buildings m 
Bntun md Ameiu i igainst damage 
resulting fiom the exuberant reaction 
of the public to icpoits, true or false, 
of in irinisticc 

I he u 19^2 w IS one of the le in- 
est 1(11 1 lo>d s undei vviiteis spcci iliz- 
ing in nniine insuiance, despite the 
iKt tbil in Biitain, is in the United 
St il( s, w u 1 isk insiiT nice on ships 
themselves is c irried bv tlu Gove rn- 
ment In iddition, the Biitish Gov- 
ernment only in the w ir look over 
A ir iisk insurince on c irgo cn route 
to ind tieim tbc United Kingdom 
E in so, il nost every ton of caigo 
tint went down off our shores and 
on the ticklish Soi ih Atlantic run 
earned, diieclly or indirectly, some 
Llovd s coverage, and it took in 
est iblishineiil that had suivived the 
losses of eight gencr ilions to weather 
the storm 

Obviously, large scale commercial 
insurance requires 1 large pool of 
ready cash — enough to buy a new 
ocean liner, a new Empire State 
Building, a new Golden Gate Budge 
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\ccoidincf to Lloyd s constitution, 
forged into law by an act of Parli x 
mcnt, each underwriter is liable down 
to the last penny of his pe soml for- 
tune for the fulhllment ol his policies 
Anyone wishing to become a meinbei 
of Lloyd s IS closely investigated and 
must show free ass< ts of it hast 
100,000 besides, he has to deposit 
some $40,000 in cash with I lo\d s 
committee and in annual audit gives 
the committee a ehinee to iind out 
whether he is still on the light 10 id 
01 couiting disistei No hoklti ol i 
I lovd s policy has (\cr lost i cent 
thiough i member s msoKemv 

Most of (he iiumiKis nevei s<e the 
inside of 1 he Room Known is tlu 
“names’ these men meieh put up 
e ipital lhe\ belong to groups 01 
s\ndicntes e uh of which is u pie 
seiKed in 1 h< Room bs i piolessionxl 
underwnlei who m iv 01 miv not be 
a ‘mine’ himself ‘ Ivervthmg 1 
Tlosds member will tell \oii d< 
pends on the )U(^* me nt ind expeii 
cnee of the 111 in in I he Room he h is 
to make sn ip deeisions ind should lie 
equxlh i imili 11 with the Xmeiiein 
oil husmess the skill of osteopiths m 
Biazil ind 'he political situxtion in 
P destine ” 

Aecoidinglv, the under wiitei at 
I loyd’s is p lid like 1 movie stai 01 an\ 
other kind of piofession il genius is i 
rule, he receives a silny of J>rot o 
a year horn e ich of the 20 01 30 
“names” he icpiesents, in addition to 
a commission which iniy imount to 
as much is one fifth of the syndicate’s 
profits Many unde rwnteis thus cam 
well ovti $100 000 a scar, while the. 
average nom.cti\e “name ’ is djing 
well if he receives a cheek foi $7500 
at the end of the yeai 
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Underwriters have a soft spot for 
the romance of then tiadc The 
famous Lutine bell which hangs over 
the Callei’s head in Ihc Room was 
salvaged from the Lutine^ a Lloyd s- 
insuied fiigate which went down in 
1799 off the Dutch coast with some 
$>h 000 e)oo worth of gold A week 
ifter leceiving news of the sinking, 
Llovd s w IS abl( to inform the \d- 
mir ilty th it an ecjuiv lU nt amount of 
gold to i( pi ice that lost w as le idv for 
shipment Much of the gold was 
^ahaged dteades liter and with it 
the ships bell which w is placed in 
file Room ind rung to obtain silence 
foi impoitint innounci ments such 
IS tlu u rival ol an o'tidiu ship — 
oiue for bid niws twice loi good 
ru w s 

In ricnit ye us r uho and win h ss 
hni 1 1 most silenced the Lutine bell 
J he list tune it w is rung — twice — 
w is to innounce the sinking of the 
Jhsmat(/ in 19 |i 

Ml tint is silv iged from a loss 
belongs to tlu under wi iter In 194.5, 
when i ])lane c iiiving '^200 00 1 woith 
ol I lovds insured ]eweN cr ishcd in 
the Mr 1C m desert ne u Khartoum, 
I lovd s unde rw I itn s disp Itched W il- 
ium C C loeker one ol the smartest 
liwvers of the C itv to the scene By 
com})utmg the speed of the j)l me ind 
the momentum whii h h id foiee d the 
precious stnus out of their metil 
cont line rs and m ill b igs he w is able 
to put his fingei on in eight-carat 
cine r lid in the sand pieeiseh where 
his calculation had pi iced the tie is- 
urc Crocker loided i substintiil 
part of the sui rounding dcscit into 
sacks, he washed the s uid in hi^ hotel 
bathioom thit night, and silviged 
most of the lost jewe L — foi LloveJ s 
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Today Lloyd’s handles nearly as 
much in Amencin orders, mostly 
reinsurance, as the rest of its business 
put together Catastrophe reinsur- 
ance IS pailicularly populai in the 
United Stales Under such an 
arrangement, I loyd’s underwi iters 
promise to reimburse Amtiican in- 
surance companies foi losses caused 
by a single catastrophe, such as a 
flood or hunicane, which run be- 
yond the totals Americans are wrilhng 
to carry alone Ihe Texas storm of 
July 1 94 3 is still remembered in Ihe 
Room with horror — $5,000,000 is 
no chicken feed And the cent New 
England hurnc me blew a cold w ind 
through Leadenhall Stret t 

The largest single risk handled at 
Lloyd’s today is the San rnneisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, insuicd for 
approximate ly ^>40,000 000 against 
collapse 01 any other h iz ird Lloyd s 
undei writers shaie this colossal risk 
with a number ol Ainenc in insur- 
ance companus 

Lloyd’s -\merican boiianza had its 
start in the San Lrancisco fiie of 1906, 
when four squaie miles of saluible 
property burned to cindci s The lolil 
damage, amounting to some $500,- 
000,000, was divided among 107 in- 
surance companies, with a share of 
more than $50,000,000 falling upon 
the British insurance market, includ- 
ing Lloyd’s Lloyd s settled the claims 
without quibbling Moie than that, 
It was prepared to insure the tem- 
porary buildings constructed to house 
the survivois Such fair dealing paid 
rich dividends The confidence of 
American business in Lloyd’s did not 
wane even during the British invasion 
scare of 1940 and the London blitz 
“Our American Iriends kept right on 
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sending us their orders,” a leading 
underwriter at Lloyd’s said “I sup- 
pose they figuied there would always 
be a Lloyd’s ” 

Hollywood IS more Lloyd’s-con 
scious than most other American 
communities A good deal of its real 
estate is insured at Lloyd’s against 
earthquake, iiid some Hollywood 
paients let Lloyd’s do the worrying 
about would-be kidnapers of their 
children — ‘Llovds will insure \ou 
up to qo percent of the ransom money 
in case such money is paid and the 
insured pei son returned alive or dead 
^fajoi movie productions are cus- 
tomarily insured for $750,000 against 
losses resulting from death, accident 
01 illness of cei tain artists 

Iht iTiiin sources of transathntie 
premium income an fire and acci- 
dent, including public liabilitv 
Amiiican railioid business Lloyd’s 
undei wiiteis complain, has become 
somtHhing of a white ek phant of 
late “Since the beginning of the 
war,” one of them explained, ‘ ex- 
ceptionally heavy traffic his led to a 
gcnei il dcteiioiation of equipment 
and a higher accident rale We’ve 
had to raise our rates three or four 
tinus, but even so, we just about 
bie ik even ” 

In the field of av ation insurance, 
on the other hand, great satisfaction 
prevails in The Room On Americ in 
air lines a single 20-passenger liner 
usually carries as much as $2, 000, coo 
worth of liability insurance per flight 
In addition, planes and engines, as 
well as ground installations, are in- 
sured “Now,” Lloyd’s men say, ‘the 
safety factor of your air services 
keeps going up and our aviation- 
insurance rates go down accordingly 
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Aftti the war our aviation business a pirticulai underwriter is willing to 
may reich the piopoitions of oui give 

marine business ’ The list of nboos reflects The 

Of 'll! stindird types of msunnte, Room’s n distic attitude toward hfe 
only life insurince is outside I lovd s in geneial No one e m insure himstlf 
01 bit A I lovd policv runs lor one mist poveity, obviously, it would 
ycai only, and, is one uiideiwnt r be a pleasure to go broke Tiid then 
lem irked, “everybody dies so whn s i k Lloyd’s to inderniiily you with a 

the lun of wilting lite msuiance ’ erispeheck No erne c m insure himself 

Lloyd s resents the nnpiession th it it ag mist rein lining a bachelor or her- 
is i lanev betting institution As a self ig iinst beeoimng i sjnnstei, or 
mattei of fact,’ Sn Lust ice Pul- igninst a divorce The success of a 
biook, eh minan of I lovd s, c\pl mis, Broidvviy pliv the ciieul ition of a 
we clo not bet it ill Onlv people newspTpci, the turnovei of idepiit- 
with 1 definite in in able inter < st will ment stoie lit not insurible vour 
get 1 lovel s to wiite \ fiolie v He sides, job isn t insui ible either And 1 lovd’s 
the eornniittce imposes eeitiin lules will not insure \oii against vour 
upon the ineinbeis noboelv foi e\- committing miirdei This, however, 
imple, cm insuie himself ig nnst the prettv well eonelueles the list 
death ol the le iginng mon ue h, ind In June h)}., the membeis of 
we will not insiiie invixclv xg mist Llovds decided to widen the bisis 
the end ol the w ii it would be foi me mbership bv idmitting eiti/ens 

immor il ’ of Ih itish doininions \ muv e me nt 

I lo\d s men themselves iie no- to invite Amt iie ms to become meni- 

torious betting iddicts, nonetheless lx is of Lloyd s is iloot Bvo[Kiimgits 

Private bets nt 1 iiel on the end cjf the doois to men from every put of the" 
war md if 1 brokei ippioaches in Lnghsh sjie ikmg woild, this mixzing 
underwiilei in The Room with in institution expects to take the lead, 
exciting pioposition the tempt ition once more , 111 the pe u eful giowth of 
to sign It IS gie it Ihus, before every intern itional tr ide ( heerfully antiei- 
Ameiieir Presidential election, piting the unknown h izards ol the 
I loyd’s underwrite rs will carry a few iutiire, I loyd’s is confident that it 
thousand dollars ol “insurance’ for cinnot be licked, foi, seen from the 
their American friends — the imount inner smetum of I he Room, the 
of the premium rep esen ting the odds customei is ilw lys wiong 
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*Laie for in appointment a fiitnd of 
mine clashed into the entrance of a New 
York cocktail lounge and (ollided with a 
lady just emerging Hunied ‘ beg par 
dons” ensued Ihtn began one of those 
ludicrous dances with each p irt\ jumping 
from side to side in unison, blocking in 
stead of side-stepping the other 

Finally flushed and embarrassed m> 
friend exclaimed “Well — we seem to 
be at an impasse* I wonder whit EmiK 
Post w ould do in a case like this^ ’ 

Said the other 1 idv She d It cl just as 
awkwaid as >ou I know because it hap 
pens that I am Fmilv Post ’ 

— Oir\ \nsoN 

A M\N in Providence R I , his a 
unique irrangcmtnt with the he idw uUr 
at a It ading liott 1 1 ht man s w iff a \ t ry 
thrifty soul insists on j lacking a lunc h lor 
him to take to his oflicc every dav just 
to make sure he gets wholesome food 
without spending an\ monev Her hus 
band drops into the hotel around noon 
and orders o>sUrs or dams soup ind 
some lugged dish like a New Fngland 
boiled dinner or ox joints He hands ovti 
his bag of luneh to Headwaittr Louis 
who retires discreetly to the pantiv tnd 
wolfs delicious homemade chicken sand- 
wiches, stuffed eggs angel cake or the 
kind of pie only mother makes 

“He brought in a slice of Lady Balti- 
moie cake the other day, Louis said 
dreamily Best I ye had in years One 
thing, though,” he added, “we never let 
him eat a dish containing onions Might 
give the whole thing away ” 

— Fr\nk W eston 

* Two anstocratic Virginia ladies, pre- 
sidmg over a large estate outside Rich- 
mond, look with disfavor on the wartime 
intrusion of Northerners who frequently 


stare at the handsome old mansion and 
even make bold to ask permission to go 
thiough It 

“I wish these foreigners would stop 
coming down to \ irginia ” sighed one of 
the ladies 

But sistc r ’ the other reminded ht r, 
‘ think of ill the monev they bring into 
the state 

‘Well,” leturned the first, “I think it 
would be verv much bettei if they just 
sent the money and staved at home ’ 

VnIS Rt 1111 RY 

The riDiRiY Pennsylvania Dutch 
fanner t init out of the hardware stoie, 
dumped stvertl packages on the seat of 
his c ir, ind then sc»*utinized thv. parking 
nietti 

I lure were 15 mmiiUs left 

laking d ntwspiper from the back 
pocket of his over ills, he leaned on the 
mtttr ind btgin to it ad Alternately 
leading ind pt eking down at the dial, 
ht stiyed thtit until the rtd indicatoi 
showed th it his houi was up At once he 
tucked the papei under his aim, got into 
tl e car and drove off, on his face the con- 
tented look of the thrifty man who hast 
had his full mckt 1 s worth 

— Mrs Josfi 1 Beilinf\nib 

* >\n LLDi RLY southe-n gentleman of 
my acquaintance, long a widowc", re- 
turned to his home with a bride 30 years 
his junior His butler, who had been in the 
family many years, greeted the new mis- 
tress with what tfie bridegroom fancied 
wis a lack of enthusiasm The next day 
my friend said, “Joseph, Pm depending 
on you to do everything you can to make 
my wife happy Why are you so gloomy^” 

“Well sir,” replied Joseph, looking 
with melancholy devotion at his master’s 
well-lined face, “The new madam is a 
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ight pretty >oung lady, and I’ll do mv 
>e&t But It always makes me sonowfui 
o see a man begin a day’s work in the 
ifternoon ” — IUrry Rotprs Pratt 

* Cattlfman C> Feirin had been ill for 
)ne of the fe\\ times in lus staK art life, so 
ny wife and I lode down countiy om 
ifternoon to inquire ibout him As we 
ippioachcd his gate, about a quaiter of 
L mile from the lanch house we saw 
vhat looked like a new wliite headstone 
‘Why good Lord ’ 1 said That 
an’t be true We d ha\e heaid ” 

T got off m\ horse, ope nt d the gate and 
xamined the headstone On it was ne atl\ 
ottered ‘Here lies the 1 ist m in w ho k ft 
n> gate open rest in ilagi ’ 

SlKUIHl Fb Bl Rr 

I r w \s 3 a m and one of our 1 irm st 
ruisports was loading io,ooo solduis 
ino V was falling heavily and there was 
lO singing or whistling in thit crowd oi 
leavily packed Gls C old scared giimly 
ilent, the> weie shuffling unhappily 
board when something Happened whieh 
hanged the whole atmosphere ol that 
ailing A rcdheided lush bov hilfway 
p a gangjilank turned, eupped lus hind 

0 his mouth and shouted ^JLy^ Is this 
''ip really Tu Cl ssaiy^ ^ — WhhamL Suuti-r 

AriLR A hailstorm which severely dam 
iged the tobae co in our section I met one 
>f the worst hit growers ‘ Any of your 
rop saved^’ I asked 
‘ No’m ” 

“But you did have u insured^” 

‘No’m Not a penny ” 

“I’m sorry,” I commiserated 
“Yes’m, thank \ou ’Iwas bad Had 

1 been anybody else but the Lord had 
i-done It, I shore would a been peeved ” 

— Louisf Ai LbN Harris 

^ To ADD color to Its autumn festival a 
ity in Kansas invited Indians from a 
learby reservation to attend, and rented 
epees so they could pitch camp in the 
>ark The Indians amved in large sedans 


^5 

After surviving the site the chief in- 
quired ‘Who s going to put up the 
tep>e( s^” 

‘ Why ” the chairman of the festival 
committee replied, we thought do 
that 

“I’m sorrv,” explained the chief but 
we don’t know how ” 

The local Bo> Scouts well tinned m 
frontier loie, came successfullv to the 
leseue — I hm Sioihi-rs 

^ In otiR part of Puritan New England, 
sti ict observ ince of the Sabbath is still a 
habit of the older genei at on but the bars 
may be lowering a little W i wt re h iv mg 
a voungster s birthd tv piitv on a Sund i\ 
ind the bo\s were pliving a mild ball 
garni on the lawn \lbirt' Albert* ’ id- 
monished om gr indinothc i Don t throw 
the ball qxiiU w hard You ou^ht to havi a 
littk more nspict foi the d iv ” 

lll> tvs E Cll\SF 

It v\ \s It the funer il of a woman who 
hid bun thoioughlv dislikea in our lurd 
community — and for i luse With a 
«!hirph barbid tongue and a viokntlv 
explosive disposition, she htnptektd her 
husband diove her children me cilesslv 
ind quiiieled with her ntighbois Even 
the animals on the place woie a hunt/*d 
look 

Ihe day was sultry, and as the minis- 
ter s void droned on the sky giew daikir 
and darker Just as the service ended the 
storm bioki fuiiously There was a blind- 
ing flish followed closelv b\ a terrific 
thundir clap In the stunned silence a 
voice wis heard from the back row of the 
crowded room “Waal she s got there*” 

— H\RRiirL Meyir 

Near Abingdon, Va , there is a wood 
carver whose artistic output iiins heavily 
to bears He cai ves tin m sw iftly and un- 
erringly from almost any sort of wood, 
and ‘piimitives though they arc each 
one has a remarkably individual bearish- 
ness “I don t see how you do it so easily,” 
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I said to him one dd\, walchinu; his quick 
knife 

Well, ma nm ’ explained the wood 
carver, I ]ust look it a litlk block of 
wood till I see the b ai then I cut away 
the wood and th ir s the b ar 

— Hill All Pi NNfLL 

M\ FRiFND Biri>, home from the Pi 
ciht met his \\d( ind smill son in Los 
Angeles one evening, and started hunting 
for a plac« to stav It was dost on mid 
nittht ind thtv wcic still w ilkint, th< 
streets cairvint, i slecpini, babv and 
htavv luggage, when i polite t ii whtded 
up I ooking foi 1 loom s iiloi * isked 
one ol the pohctintn 

t s, «nr ” siid 11 niv 
V\ e re on oui w a\ to i hole 1 i ie,ht nt)w 
to III ike an arrest the oflie ei s nd fiiiiip 
in Ihe (leik wiJI bt t^I id to ti idt {.lie sts ’ 


Thirty minutes later, Barry’s baby 
was peacefiillv slumbering in a fieshly 
made bed, while the whine of a police 
siicn fadeei in the distance 

— lORKlSI MaKKLI 

The Reader'*s Digest invites contnbu 
Hons to ^Xife m The st UniUd bldtt s” 

PoR lACii amedote publisntd in this de 
paitmcnt The Reidei s Dij^est will pay 
$-200 Contiibiitions must be tiue revelatory 
Ol humorous unpublished human interest 
incititnt from your own ''xpeiienee or 
obstivition Maximum length 300 words 
but the shortci the better C onti ibutions 
must bt tv pt wi itt( n ind cannot be ac 
knowlidged 01 ittuimd Ml published 
aneedotts become the property of The 
Re idei s Dif^est Associ ition Inc \ddrtss 
life in Ihtse United St ites I ditor, The 
Ke idei s Di.,est Pit isantville N \ 


Bicad ind Butter Letter 

A fiir h ivint, i bowl oi ehowdei iiid a ffte il a lesiiuianl of a well 
“ known cliiin a New \ork public lelitions 111 in was chained ten 
cents loi bread iiid bulUi which he hadn t e lUn He pi ousted that he 
hadn t oideted the bie id and buttci but tlie w iiUi s iid he was sons, it 
was ordeis fiom the eh iin offie lals Oui hero — and to us he is a he 10 — 
isked foi the maiiagci, who said the w iiUi was iit,ht Oidcrs, sir, you 
know 

1 he man paid the dime, very ungracefullv Back at his office, he wiote 
a kite I m public relitions pattei to the chain owners, telling them they 
were losing good will bv chaiging foi brcid and butter, willy nilly A few 
davs latci he sent the company a bill for professional se rvices — $5000 
By ictuin mail came a letter from the restaui ant’s Wall Street lawyers 
pointing out that the whole thing was absutd, since the y hadn’t oidercd 
any public relations seivice 

Our hero shot ofi a one sentence reply “We.ll, I didn’t order bread and 
butter ” 

P S At any of the chain’s testaur ints today, you get bread and butter, 
but — if you don’t want it, you don’t have to pay for it — iAf 



The Government's 
\)(4ste of Manpower 


While the nation suffers from 9 
critical manpoAver shoitage, ash* 
ington bureaucrats hlithtly keep 
on paving 300 000 unncctbsary 
federal workers to sit out the war 


Condensed from The Amciican Magazine + Senator Harry b Byrd + 


O NF of the most pressing jobs 
ahetd of Congress and the 
Administration is to reduce 
sharply the 11 my ol civilim Govern- 
ment employes who h ive been sitting 
out the war 

loday tluie are moie thin 3,- 
000000 ftder il civ ill m cmplovt in 
the Lmtcd States Out ol this num- 
ber, at desks in A\ ishington ind sc U 
lend througliout cvciv stite in the 
Union, theie are ^00000 men and 
women in jobs cuaUa artificially Thev 
draw appio\imat( Iv $700000000 
in Gov eminent pav e leh \< ir Ihese 
nonessential eiiiploves seive no useful 
purpose and should be dismissed it 
once 

And thcie aie in addition «500,ooo 
Governmf nt einploscs who should be 
demobilized to sav e taxpayers money 
as soon as the war in Europe ends 
Although our manpower shoitage 
is still so despei ate that we draft 
fathers and foree men and wom<n 
into war woik, official II ashmgton does 
nothing about its own surplus of man- 
power Top executives have shown 
that they do not want to eliminate 
such waste Some actually encourage 
it Others have indicated that when 
the war in the Pacihc ends they in- 
tend to have even more men and 


Chairman of the Joint C oneic<!&ion il Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of None^iscntial 
I cdeial L\p( ndituics 

women in then bureaus This is one 
moi t st( p ilong the road to State 
Soci ilism 

Rtccntly Lieutenant General 
Brehon B Somcivdl, chuf of the 
Aimv Seivicc loicts, stittd that 
our ciiticil piognms needed eiver 
300 000 iddition il workeis to get up 
to sc he dule I s ly he can get m inv of 
the needed emplo)cs from the fed- 
eral gove nment 

In I hi tnincan Ma (rapine foi Jan- 
uiiv I04J I disclosed the waste o^ 
nmipowei 111 (lOver nment bureaus, 
md Ihit iiticle helped the Toint 
Committee on Reduction ol Nones- 
sential hedei il Lxpendituies to save 
Ameiican taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars and to furnish more manpower 
for essential woi k J he force of public 
opinion was lelt in the bureaus and 
by July 1943 total federal civilian 
t mplovment actually dropped How- 
f vei, the effect w is only temporary 

In the first seven months of iQM, 
while war plants were shoithanded, 
Government oflicials, evidently de- 
ciding that the public had forgotten 
about waste of manpower, menaced 
total employment by nearly 70,000, 
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reaching a iccoid peak of ^ ^C)() 780 
in July Ih > surpassed the lut,h w itu 
maik of 194^, the hii»hcst fedtril 
civilian tmploMncnt fii^urt in our 
histoi y 

The \V ir Manpower Commission 
tells us tint moit men m iv die in 
battle unless moit imn and woimn 
leue noncssentiil jobs ind hdp in 
war woik \et this Commission 
calmK icnoics tht shoe kino st Uc ol 
allairs in the ledu il fimil\ 

On Stpiembei 18 194.3 ischni- 
man ol the Joint Ftononiv Commit 
tee 1 \Moti toPiulV MeNult Wii 
Manpow 1 1 C ommissioncr J o w h U 
extent hue you investiu; iteel the 
\ inous CTOsernnunt elepnitmenls so 
as to utih/e i\ nlibh mmpouer m i 
inanne i most e Ihe i< nt to piomoU the 
>Mi ifloit* 

Ih WarMmpoNNei Commission 
AS as inte stilt itinc, possifik \n isu of 
mmpovvet m fni at( business md 1 
fully exjxcteel th it it would it 1< ist 
cist in inquiiinit e,line< t t,o\ein 
ment I wo we ( ks 1 ite 1 Mi Me Nutt 
re plied In the lie Id c)l m ixmmm 
utili/ ition of mm[)e)w<i in the led 
ci il SeiMce T leK upon the I nited 
Stiles ( imI SeiMee C emi mission 
1 he C ommissiem will be t,l lel to 
fi^ive \ou full dot Ills of thei le hie se- 
mi nts in this fie Id 

\etuilly, the ( i\il Seixiee Ceim- 
mission his continued to leeiuit in- 
tcnsi\el\ all o\ei the United Stites 
fillintt the oieleis liom C o\eri ment 
bureaus foi 1 loie and moie einploves, 
and e\cn incie isinc; its own still by 
1380 in 12 months 

1 oday thousands of Go\crnmcni 
empleiyes sit around with nothini? to 
do and the feea^^ial qe)\ ernment, w hile 
urging civilians to further effort. 


May 

continue s to take employes ivvay from 
pii\ ite cmployeis ^n eximple just 
came to my desk — a letter fi oin a 
businessman in Viigmia who de als in 
fuel certainly a necessary business 
lie wmteel to gut his expeiienred 
secietaiy 1 1 use ol Siei 1 month, but 
the \\ ai Labor Bond refused the re 
que St So he w i ite s me , ‘ she w c nt 
upst Ills in this bmlehng to a Govern 
me nt ofliee and got i job at an imrea^ 
of a month 

W ir I iboi Bond md Iitasuiy 
Dtp 11 tine nt rtgulaions that forbid 
sil nv ineie ises do tot affect ( oninmmt 
hiniiius Oin Committee has found 
mnumei ible c ise s in winch Govern 
ment einjilovts have le ce ue d^i i ses 
tint woiiltl not be illemed liy tlie 
WT B in })n\ ite business 1 01 exim- 
ple sixOWJ mplove s have lece ived 
1 use s e)( Si ,00 in tlie list veil In the 

I Die ign leonomic \dministiation, 
loj. employes leceived J*8e)oo a vt 11 
mel 40 peieent ol llie m received in 
uei ige ineie ise ol Si7()e) in the fust 

II months \ college pieilessor who 
w IS e lining S-uoo i ve ii lenned the 
( cnei nine 111 when w ii st irte cl tei 
el ly ilthouqh he his mvei hid inv 
business e pent nee he is getting 
i> 8 ooo IS 1 business sj enlist I 
eould ICC Ite innumeiible siinil 11 
e ises 

In erne Government department 
the to]i in m w inted to 1 use in em- 
ploye s siliiv horn l>47oo to ?*j6oo 
To pistifv the r use the employe 1 id 
to haye an issistant so an utmacs aiv 
asu\tant was hind it $5800 a year, 
md the employe got a $900 raise 

Non-Govei nrnent yvhite eollar 
yyoikers refused raise*’ by Govern- 
ment orders, ire struggling desper 
atelv to meet the incieaseei cost of 
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in^ Even though their employers 
, int to raise their salaries, the Gov 
imnent won’t permit it On the 
ither hand, many Government em- 
iloyers and employes who know the 
opes find that their laises are eagerly 
ipproved It is monstrously unlur 
()i the Goveinment to have one rule 
()! itself and another completely op- 
)()site rule lor pri\ ate business 

1 want to giv( full credit to the 
lioiisands ol Government woikcis 
\lio aie laboiing long hours it cs- 
.(iitiil work Some depaitnunts, 
uch as the Post Ollice, aie under- 
11 inned Many an c \etiiti\e woiks all 
d V at his ortict -mei minv houis it 
home in the evening Most ol these 
f onsc lentious Am(iir''ns join me in 
my piotfsi, for they know tint f<d- 
I il ( mpJoves who lit needed in w ir 
woik aic sitting idle on the floor 
iljovc, or 111 the building aeioss the 
street but then bine ui ehiefs won’t 
ive lh( m up 1 he le ison is tint if 
nicse chuls enij)lo\ed only is m inv 
IS tl t> icluilly needed the\ would 
1 )se laee, would pci hips be loned to 
tike i leduction m siluv, iiid thus 
would haye to leeept only v\hdt they 
lit worth 

\ Chicago businessman engiged 
in war woik wiites int ‘ We iie not 
getting so many questionn uies these 
days from Washington, instead, there 
IS i greit meieise e^f young men of 
drift age who come to inspect our 
l)ooks and records At one time seven 
young men from seyen different Gov - 
einment departments weie working 
on our books Ihe young men have 
become more of a nuisance than the 
questionnairesi*” 

Our Committee has believed that, 
through our investigation of useless 
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questionnaires, we had eliminated 
some waste But now we find the 
buieaucrats have cleveily evaded our 
efforts Instead of sending out ques- 
tionnaiics, they hind mori men and are 
sending them through the country, 
helping to ciowd railroad trains and 
hotels, to annoy businessmen even 
moie, and at greater expense 

Our files arejimmed with letters 
from Goveinment employes who 
volunteer information about waste in 
manpower Our investigators leport 
that when they talk with employes 
fiom V ai ions de pai tments, who ai en t 
ill lid to tell the truth, nine out of ten 
stitc tint then depirtment is over- 
m \nnid Mmy left good jobs in their 
home low ns I k he v ing that in a Gov - 
eminent position they could help in 
the w II efh^it fhousmds return 
home One ol the m wi ites 

1 01 d lys after 1 arrived in Wash- 
ington 1 sit md looked out a win- 
dow 1 ui illv 1 could n t slind the 
w iste, disoii, ini/ ition md idlems, 
iiid le signed \\ lien 1 did so the he id 
ol tne (Upiitmcnt sud ‘\ouu 1 
fool \ou might IS v\ell h ive some of 
this money If you don t take it, 
someone else will ’ 

1 10m i Government office outside 
W ishington, m eiriplove wiites 
‘ In oui olhee is a $6500 i year law- 
yer w ho comes in for an hour or two 
every day The lest ot the lime he is 
in his own office taking care of his 
piivate practice He was with WPA, 
and wis tiansleired to our depart- 
ment, although we already had law- 
yers sitting around with nothing to 
do 

A stenographer in the War De- 
partment in Washington told one of 
our investigators ‘ In my office there 
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wtjt nine officers and each had a sec- 
ret ii> — nine giils, but there wasn’t 
really enough w oi k for three Anothc r 
officer moved in, and do you think 
he wis willing to use the nine girls^ 
I should say not ^ He had to have his 
own secietaiv ” 

\ccoiding to the latest available 
fig lies, theie ire ovci 6,000,000 on 
public payrolls, which hk ins thit 
one person foi evciy ii employable 
peisons (ages 18 to 64, inclusive) is 
employed b\ the feder il, state ^nd 
local governments, elimin itmg those 
now serving in the aimed loiees Ex- 
cluding the teichers, in t\ei> state 
except West \iiginn theie are moic 
fedeial employes than theie are state 
or loe d w 01 kei s 

In some St ites the gie it concentia- 
tioii of Go\ eminent emploves of 
course, is eaused bvvai woik, navv 
vards n sends t imps, an he Ids, aiiel 
shipping centeis but oui iitvestiga- 
lions show that most ol these lie 


overmanned and the executives are 
hoaidmg labor that is needed else- 
where 

On September 19, 1943, I ad- 
dressed a communication to Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
lequesting idormation as to their 
postw II plans and their personnel 
requirements The 1 eplics 1 evealed the 
imazing fii t that neatly all txupt war 
aqtncus plan to itutcase^ tathet than dt~ 
ertast^ thtir pfrsonnd in the postuar era 
In fict, the deeieise m the woik of 
certain pi 0^1 ims and the expmded 
work of othei progi ims will result in 
a proposed net imitise in the post- 
war era of appioximitely 95,000 
employ ( s m nonw ar ag( ncies * 

It IS ippiient thit 1 huge payroll 
will continue to di i n the lideial 
tu isuiv Ihis w 11 e ruble govern" 
mentxl buieuis thioughout the na- 
tion to hai iss luithei the citizens o'* 
oui (ountiy witli vinous loims of 
fedc r d 1 cgiment Uion 


W ir Time Troubles 

In Santa I c New Mexico Oia Stumpfl desp( lately sued a jeweler foi em 
bc//lement in a hnil attempt to get back his watih, which had been on the 
repair shelf ioi 23 months —hme 

\ TT \ciii R It i C aliform i school located near a laige aircraft plai t re« eived 
this not( from the mothei of an eighth gi idti 

Dear M id im Pit ast do not ktep m\ son alt< i school an\ more I work on 
tl e fternoon shift, and in\ clock does not work When I see him coming home 
fiom school I know it is tunc for me to le i\e the house ” 

In iHi Oidtrlv Room of the organization responsible foi Incoming and Out- 
going Processing at Shepp ird I leld, Icxas, there is a large wall clock The men 
in the loom have been working untold hours, d ly and night, seven days a week, 
ioi mon h after month Finally this sign appeared below the clock ‘*Is I his 
Clock Necessary^” — Contributed by S/Sgt Benjamin Slavin 



RUSSIA’S 

dumber One 


Soldier 


ondtnscd from I ifc 



Stalin s bt st p;eneial, defender 
of Stalingrad and M obcow, 
planned and executed the 
grcit Rusbian diivc to Berlin 

Richaid L Lauterhach 


Fonmi head of Time & Iifcs 
Moscow Bureau author of 
1 hc'^e Vre the Russians ’ 


W H\rL\ER hippens in the 
futuie, Mirshal Gcoijji 
Konst intinovit( h /luikov 
(pionounced J700' kul) will i^odown 
m histoiv as one ol iht sjre iltsi ocn- 
erils ol W orld \V u 11 St ilin s choic e 
isconqiuroi of Berlin iiidpcihijis iS 
the ehid Russi m in the futuu Mlicd 
i?o\<rnnient ol Genninv Zhukov 
Ins a Kcoid ol milit iry dchic\< nunt 
without p irallel in modern wni 
No sunk coimterp iit for him ( m 
l)c found in tithci the Allied 01 Axis 
irmies His rob enn best be coinpie- 
hended if one iinai^ines an indivulu il 
oificer simulraiKOusly holding the 
itsponsibility ol General Marshall, 
Crtneril Eisenhower and Geneial 
Bradlcv Foi the last lour years he 
Ins shuttled betwee the Kicmlin 
and every battlefield ol the Russian 
front, alternately pi inning grand 
strategy and commanding armies m 
the front lines 

It IS Zhukov’s philosophy that of- 
fensive strategy must be fluid and 
flexible and cannot be definitely en- 
visaged at a table in the Kremlin 
That IS why he habitually takes great 


pcrsoml risks in oidtr to observe his 
tioops in 1C lion ind to compare 
bickioom stMlc^/ with fiont line 
tacties \s i St iff ollicei he has pioved 
himself eunning im igin itive and 
pioph^tK As \ fit Id gtmi i' he his 
been and u lous, impel Curb ible and 
imtonquei ibb 

Zhukov s most di imUic pcrfoim- 
ances hive been in his leeuiient lole 
as Russi 1 s Hor itius- it t he-Bi idge 
Muscovites call him Spasiti\ or 
sivioi In the bilUr uitumn of iq4r 
when Geimm irinies ilmost encir- 
cled Moscow St ilin It litved Zhukov 
of his desk duties is chief of st iff and 
entiusted him with the defense of the 
capit d Zhukov issued an impas- 
sioned hold 01 -die order “Not a step 
batk’” he cemmanded “Halt the 
fascists* Every man must fight like 
ten 

The Russian retreat slowed and 
Zhukov won time to concentrate 
powerful reserves from the east He 
deliberately sucked the Wehrniacht 
into his trap On November 27 he 
sprang it, following up with an offen- 
sive which split the Nazi spearhead 


Copynght 1045 Tme Inc Time & Ltfe Bldg Bochffeller Center New York o N Y il t/e February t2 45) 
Thu article also appears in the book These Are the Russians copyright 194$ kiehard F Lauterbach 
and published at $3 by Harper & Brothers 49 E 33 St New York t6 N Y 
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and sent 50 Geiman divisions sticam- 
insf westw ird in defeat 

In a me press intervuw /hukov 
outlined a few reasons foi the Ger m in 
shamble N nt Moseow Ihev were 
used to easy v clones ’ he said ‘ foi 
them, war was mertlv nnneuveis 

I hcv have neither cavalry nor sku r s 
then Tanks cannot pass over the 
snow ’ \s he talked he sparkled with 
sarcasm md occasion il wit — he was 
nlaxinir for the first time in months 
‘The stubborn lesistance the Ger 
mins oflei in towns and villa£»es his 
a simple explination They aie 
draid to t^ive up w 11 111 houses foi 
frozen he Ids 

With the Germans stibili/ed on 
the cent! d front, Zhukov w is ti ins- 
feired to Stihnt,! id, nieiiiced In the 

II lilies of von Piulus ind von Mmn- 
stein Ih epic bittle of Stiline,! id 
went on fot 1 1 weeks and e\ee cd< d in 
violence inv previous butle of the 
w 11 Undei /hukov s diiection whit 
hid seemed to be a R issnn lisistei 
w IS dr uniticilly Maned into i vie 
toiy that piobililv will qo down 
arnonc? the decisive ones 111 histoiv 

Stilin then hustled Zhukov to 
LeninGjrad, wheu he oiqamzed x 
new offensive which lilteel its Ions; 
blockade A few weeks liter he was 
named M 11 dial of tlie Soviet L nion 
the fir^t field coinni irider of the w a 
to lie so iecoi»niz(d 

With Stalin and \oioshilov, 7 hu 
kov planned the 1943 summer offen 
sives which swept the Germans out 
of Kursk, Orel, Belc^oiod, Kharkov, 
Smolensk and sent them back across 
the Dnieper Early in 1944, General 
Nikolai Vuutin was killed at the 
height of operations in the Ukraine 
Rather than entrust the sector to a 
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less experienced commander, Stalin 
put Zhukov in active command 

Ever) thins; was asfamst Zhukov’s 
success One of the earliest spring 
thaws in memoiy set in His troops 
sank to their knees m greasy mud 
But time was all impoitant On 
March 4 Zhukovs artillery opened 
up Then the tanks slipped forward 
thioush the mud on a 150 mile front 
Inspiitd by Zhukovs presence the 
1 irst L ki iinian Ar my outdid itself 
Aftti tv\o davs of bitter hghting 12 
Gtrmm divisions were smashed and 
the cntinv w is driven across the 
Soviet fiontiei and onto Polish soil 
for his achievtminL the Supreme 
SovKt uvirdt d Zhukov I h( Order of 
\ 1C tor V a mignifirtnt biublc of dia- 
monds lubus nd plitiniim worth 
$100 ()()() 

11k climictic ofPnsive which be- 
g in J inu iry 12 this vc ir is the fi uit of 
/hdkov s planning To uivcsl Berlin, 
dcstiov Hitler s iiniics Tiid end the 
w n /hukov dcploved m estimated 
200 divisions twice the reported 
t(/t il Stic ngth of the \nglo \merican 
armies in the West — ilong a 400 
mile liont Jiom I ist Piussia to the 
C up itl 1 ms C h u icteristie ill> he 
aimed the mon weight of his ittick 
straight down the Warsaw Eranlsfurt 
highw IV to Berlin \nd chii icteris- 
tie illv he give command of that most 
ciiticil most clilhcult scetor to 
himse If 

Jhe speed with which his fiices 
advanced (15 to 20 miles a day) at- 
tests not only to the eflicicncy of the 
Red Army’s fluid supply system, 
which /hukov helped evolve, but 
also to his own tactical skill /hukov 
is a w ily field soldier, a student 
of Clausewitz and other military 
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analysts, and an authonty on the 
campaigns of Hannibal H< has re 
ptatcdly outguessed and outmaneu 
vtred the &ei mans’ shrewdest com- 
manders Two winters ago foi 
L\amplc, he took Rzhev by ordcim 
his cnginecis to throw an ‘ invisible ” 
budge acioss a iivci It was built en 
tiiely by night, with its roadw ly sub 
merged i8 inches below the surficc 
ol the water On Rzhev s D Div the 
Nazi gaiiison saw Zhukov s tanks 
miiaculously bi easting the stie mi 
like a fleet of old side-wheek is In le - 
cent fighting, the Red \imy his 
attacked fiom inexpected diieetions 
ill up and down the fi ont Rt ti c atino 
Gcirnans liive found Russi ms il 
le lely dug m behind them Bv passing 
stiong points md k wing them ten 
uai echelons to mop up, /liul o\ 
hulled his speirhtads '^cioss mote 
thin 300 miles of swamplind and 
woodlind m the first 18 d lys of his 
c impaign — the fistest idvanee ot 
the wai fii exceeding the tee end ol 
the Germ ms igainst the Russimsm 

In ippe nance ind mmne 1 Zhukov 
is i unlit ary m m fioin his ippeieep- 
tive eves to his polished boots He 
speaks diiectly, shiiplv and })ueiscly 
mac aim, low v oiee He dislikes vac il- 
1 ition His stiong fac ^ is so expie ssive 
of willfulness that few men dispute 
his views In upholding his judgme nts 
he can be extie me ly stubborn, but on 
occ isions when he is ontvotec* by 
nhei mcmbeis of the supieme com- 

I mand he executes their pi ms as 
solicitously as he would his awn 
Son of simple peasant folk, Zhukov 
was born m Stielkova, a small village 
in central Russia, m 1895 He left 
school at an eaily age and became 
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appi entice to a funier At the out- 
bre ik of Woi Id Wai I he w is drafted 
into the aimy and saw two years of 
active service then vvas inv ilided 
home By the time he had lecoveied, 
Russia w as out of the w ir ind Lt nin 
w IS m power \imy life ippealed to 
Zhukov, so he abindoned the fur 
tndc and joined the Red cavalry He 
also joined tlic Communist Paity 

His ibility Utiiet cl th notice of 
Red At my commanders and he w is 
picked to ittend I lun/e \c ick my - 
the Soviets combinition ol West 
Point md Cienciil Staff School In 
the ye irs tint lollowed Zhukov ob- 
seuu K but ( lit ( tively prepntd him- 
self foi his 1 U( i le sjionsibilitK s He 
hid 1 ( w intiiiiUe fiitnds md spent 
his oOi-dutv houTs stiuKing Mirxist 
liteiiluie wilting t le tie il discpiisi- 
tions md k nnm<> foieign Imguiges 
He sjie iks some Spinish mdCjeimin 
md IS vetv Hue nt in Iiemh lot a 
wink he lectuied il liim/e Ac cl- 
cin\ Dmingllu jnt -I Iitk i iieiiod he 
MS ted biiellv in ( eimany, itte nding 
lee till (s given loi Russi m md Chi- 
nese ofhctis b\ the Geimm Lieiiii il 
Stall In ic) ,h St dm disp Uche d him 
to Spam IS the Soviet L'nions chief 
niilit u v obse ivei 

When the fipmese attacked the 
Mongolian Republic in May 19J9 
the Soviet Union lusheel sevei il tmk 
cliv isions under Zhukov s command 
to then issistmce 

It wis he It IS the Red \imy un- 
derwent Its first real test bv hre that 
Soviet newspapcimen fust glimpsed 
Zh ikov’s supeilitive self assui ince 
A group of war coriespondents were 
interviewing Zhukov in a blockhouse 
on the Manchuiian frontier one day 
when two Red Army scouts rushea in 
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to report that the Japanese wtre 
massing lar^e units in preparation for 
a counterattack I ht coi respondents 
braced themselves, expecting a gal- 
vanized commander and a cascade of 
excited orders But Zhukov, unpei- 
turbed, calmly inloimtd his scouts 
that the J ips were in no position to 
deliver an offensive blow His woids 
changed the almospheie instantane- 
ously A ftvv days la Ur the forces 
und(i his command wiped out the 
Japanese Sixth Armv it Khalki 
Gol His daimg and guile esl iblished 
him in St dins tvis as a militiiy 
genius He shot upw iid thiough Rtel 
Armv ranks 

Zhukov helped with staff work 
111 dei J iinoshenko dm ing the not 
verv linlliint linnish c impugn inel 
upon Its conclusion w is ippoint(d 
Corrniandci of the Kuv Milituv 
Distnet with the t mk of general of 
the irmy, next higlu st to niaishal He 
diew up pi ins foi Red Army icfoiin 
and in a speech delivered btfoie a 
Par tv conference he. outspokenly u- 
tacked the Red \rmy s ‘ politic d 
comriRssais’ for then iiitc ilerenee in 
purelv militai V ni liters, ind ch itgc d 
the army s high command with f ul- 
ure piopcrly to ti iin young officers 
rising fiom the rinks He closed his 
audacious speech with an oblique 
warning ag unst the Nazis, the Russo- 
German peace pact notwithstanding 

In tic winter of 1940-41 Stalin 
brought Zhukov to Moscow is chief 
of staff Racing against tune and 
Hitler, Zhukov welded the Red Army 
into an orderly hierarchical organi- 
zation, whose respect for discipline 
has been mtersified in the last four 
years of wai to a degree unknown in 
Czarist days It is a far cry from the 


rapt dre am of a Communist fightmg 
force of happy comrades who vote on 
every military decision 

Although he is twice a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Zhukov’s face and 
broad, balding brow are unfamiliar 
to the aveiage Russian citizen The 
General has a pietty dark hairtd 
wife, tiller than he is, a 13 vear old 
d lughttr and two sons, 12 and nine 
The older boy is nickmmed “Zhuk” 
by his el issm Ues — he n ites this, foi 
zhuk means beetle 

At the front Zhukov Icids a Spir- 
tan regime In the k'kiaine, ht ha- 
bitiiallv galloped his charger before 
liK ikfist and woiked a 12-hour diy 
without lundi lor additional cxci- 
cise he would fc nee with his aides, 
usu illv wtaiing out sever il of them 
heroic he li id had enough Since he 
suf))ccts himself losuchiigois he does 
not shrink from demanding as much 
from his me n 

Stem disc iphnarian though he is, 
Zhukov neve I the less is sohe itoiis foi 
the welfut of his troops lime and 
ag iin he h is s ud that it is the com 
mon denominator that counts the 
simple soldic who shoots the bullet 
and stops ilie bullet In a pamphlet 
which he sent to other commanders, 
ht commended these words of Su- 
vorov “Re girdle ss of what happens 
to me, the soldier is dealer than mv- 
self I neither sleep nor rest so 

th t my army may have sleep and 
rest 

Zhukov IS a good Communist He 
does not believe in God But he does 
believe in history, m progress in 
decency For these things, for his 
home, his wife, his children and for 
Russia, he has fought an unbeatable 
kind of war 



Uncle fazz grew the best wat< nueloni in Mason 
County — but somehow they lost their flavor alter 

Killtng 

Condensed fioin Southwest Review 


Fred Gipson 

'HI N C i iw itsh Doss c \mi into 
the \1 ison I lei aid oHicc th it 
Situidiv ifUriioon to m- 
nouncL tint I nek 1 17Z Bolt( n hid 
biou^ht in i h u kIo id ol w lU nm l- 
ons, I w IS fluiiitoiindi d Nohodv t\( i 
h id iipc iiK Ions IkIoic the I oui th of 
fiiJv, ind this n is onI\ tlu niiddk of 
June Besides, I nek I i/z h id i^iscn 
no w linn 11 ^ 

Cl iwfish w IS II, im it,( Ilf hid 
shv w IV ol t ilkint( to t^iown ptoplt 
th It tlu V 111 ed lint show Ik (ould 
lound u[) IK Illy hill llu n<ws lint 
Pipi put into th( lit laid t\n\ wetk 
C 1 iwiish hid i sh up iiund 

1 dropjKtl th< t\|)( 1 w IS ik'xnine, 
'ind we wtnt out to look Suu enoue,h, 
I'nde J i/z hid tud Ins iiiuks to the 
hitch nil 111 liont ol MeDou^ils 
ti idint^ post 

Ciiwlish ind I stood uound, oui 
mouths \/iUiine» e felt the lUd 
Ahv ivs h< loie, wh< 11 Um k I i// h id 
melons ibout u idy, he d show up in 
town with 1 lon< biiieled shoU>im 
in the ciook ol his urn, is i. w iinin» 
to thieves It w is ilso the tip oil loi 
me ind Cnwhsh ind Lode I inner 
Wc knew then tint Unelc Ii// s 
melon pitch w is reidv lot nidino- 
Aftd i while, Lode showed up 
Lode was i -2 He liad Ireekles and a 


shiittiil th It hum? out He stood with 
me ind C i iwhsh, but wt dieln t siy 
inythint? When Ci iwhsh couldn’t 
St ind It inv lon£?ei, he eased up close 
to the li K k 

“look Ml Boltcn” he siid ‘If 
vou w IS to just h ipjK n to drop i little 
om could wc c It It’ ’ Pie nodded 
tow ltd inc ind I ock 

Ciit’ ’ I ncl( 1 1/7 shouU cl ‘ Been 
sU ilinc, inv unions loi \c us Seen 
vou in mv p ueh 1 ist ni^ht I c l me git 
inv h incls on mv shotgun 1 11 blow i 
hole in vou i in in could jnteh i do^ 
tliiou^h ’ 

\\( flidii t wilt We eouk* heir 
nif 111 lushing ind hoileiiiig iswc tore 
uound the conic i to hide out in old 
linn ] i lie s v\ igoii vaid vxl sufler 
the niiseiv oJ wiongcd iiinoceiict 

Suic, v\c d wiped w ltd melons 
out ol the old skmllmt s j) iteh But 
M ison ( oimty Jolks just ^oi t of 
lumjKd w itci melons with w itci ind 
111 gilts ol (xoel, ind liec to ill 
Ncighboi lu melons out ol ncigh- 
boi s piteli without botheiing to isk 
Lven a sti ingei wjs welcome to a 
melon 1 h it w isn t ste ihng 

Not to anybody except old Lhicle 

1 IZ 7 

But the I Hike St injustice of all wis 
being Kcusedofi iiding Uncle 1 iz/ s 
patch the night be foie Ihit w is a 
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flat-out he \\ e hadn’t e\ en know n he 
had a melon getting pink around the 
seeds yet 

Crawfish was Inisv thinkme^ After 
a while he said, “I got a plan figured 
out” 

Uncie 1\77’s farm was about a 
mile from town and it was a job pack- 
ing oui straw man all the way out 
there that night The straw kept slip 
ping out of his pant legs and we’d 
have to stop and shove it bark In 
about an hour the moon w is due to 
come up We had to get oui dummy 
set before then 

WV climbed up on the slab rock 
fence U thefai eointi of Unck 1 1 // s 
melon j)atch ind looktd toward his 
house \ellow lamplight glowed it 
the window 

“We got to be quut now ” wins 
peied ( 1 iwlish, 01 we’ll stii up his 
old hound dog ” 

We hopped down incl w ickd into 
the lushviivs ihc idv diw dinip ind 
cool to our birc ku ( i iwfish wins 
pered to Lock ^ou JocaU us a iipe 
one to I at on w hile w ( r w iiting 

An; bod \ can Ull a iipt melon 
in the d iv time v hen he ein look foi 
dead cuils on the vine 01 loll i melon 
to set if us bellv is turning ytllow 
But It takes i good t u to loc ite one 
at night when you got to dejKnd on 
thumping I ode h id alxiut the best 
melon- thumping eai in the county 

We set up the dummy on a slight 
knoll m the middle of the patch, bent 
over to make him look like a man 
reachi ig down for a melon W^e 
wanted him to stand out well against 
the moonnsc Then we crawled back 
over the fenr 

Lode called softly We followed the 
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sound of his voice into a thicket “I 
wasn’t sure about the first one,” he 
said, “so I brung out a couple*” 

We squatted down Crawfish lifted 
the biggest melon and hammered its 
bloom-end against the ground The 
melon split up the sides, almost as 
even as if he’d cut it with a knife 
Crawfish was a good melon-buster 
We crushed the luscious melon into 
our mouths and let the puce run off 
our chins md clbov s, onto our bare 
feet That’s the only wiy to get all 
the good out of a vv itermelon 

The top edge of a moon big as a 
wagon wheel sneaked up over the 
mesqinle ridge bick of us When it 
w IS high enough we criwled out of 
the thi(k( t and looked over the rock 
knee Wed done a good 10 b on the 
dummv 

Ihe liglit still glowtd in Uncle 
r i// s VMndow C r iwfisn said “Get 
him out Hop ” 

I St a ted squalling and snarling, 
like i couple of fighting liver coons 
Unck lazzs black hound dog set 
up a loud having and heidcd for the 
melon pitch A moment litei Uncle 
1 1/7 camt out on the run 
“Git out of them melons vou 
thieving si.um*” he ho*kied “lech 
aiy one, and 1 11 blow \ hole in vou 
a in in could pitch a dog through * ’ 
He was leaping over the melons 
shining m the moonlight 

‘ 1 m telling you, vou better git'” 
he shouted, w iving that big old shot- 
gun I said 1 d slioot and 1 aim to 
clo it'” 

The melon thief didn’t move Un- 
cle Tazz stopped suddenly and 
bi ought up his gun It seemed to me 
the whole earth shook with the blast 
The shot must have caught the 
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c'ummy dead ctntei It jcikcd sort 
of fluni? up Its arms, and pitched sidc- 
\v i\s to the s^round 

I felt somcthmtj like a cold-bcllud 
snake run up my spine What if th it 
hid Ixtn one of us' Uncle Tazz was 
stirin^ at his kill 

“Din^imit’lUy • he said ‘Gosh, 
il ms^amiGjhty ' ’ 

He whtehd and hi ultd for the 
house, runnincf as Inid as he eould 

“We t^ot the hiitilKS s< nid off 
that old tit^htwid s iid Ciiwfish 
He thinks he’s done i kilhnc? ’ 

In i httk hit wt hi lid thi clittei 
of hoofs in the 1 uit L ncle Tazz w is 
he idid foi town 

1 odi ind 1 wintid to Insi, but 
( riwii h wouldn t h i\< it 

Its £>ettm^ be ltd ill the tiini ’ 
c Slid ‘ \o telling whit hi 11 do 
ow ’ ’ 

In less thin in houi L'ncle 1 nzz 
\.\mc buk, brintrincf Sheiiil Cibbs 
and olel Doc Grand hem with him 
Dor ind the shiiift huiriicl uioss 
^he melon pitch Liuli J i/z tiottid 
alone, behind 

“He s li>ni^ iit^ht u|) )onelei on 
hat use,’ Uncle I i/z e h itte iid I 
idn’t iim to do it, Sheiiff 1 swi ii 1 
hdn’t I just lost ni\ tempi i anel 
blowed him down lx kire I known! ’ 

Doc t»i unted Ihi sheiill didn 
sav invthinj^ 

What 11 they do, Sheriff'' I till 
vou, It was just an lecident’ ’ AP the 
bite w as out of L ncle 1 azz’s talk 
now He was plenty se ired 

She 1 iff Gibbs said ‘ II you’ve kilt 
him, 1 a/z, It’s liable to go h ird Vf i- 
son C ounty folks don t look on a 
stole melon as a killing mattei ’ ’ 

“But, dang it the old man shrilled 
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“Ain’t a man got no rights' He’s got 
to pertect his lawful owned prop- 
erty ’ 

I hey were at the fillen dummy 
now, and Uncle ffa/z hung bick 
Ihe sheiiff and Doc i cached down to 
turn the coijise ovci But now both 
sti lightened up and looked at each 
othei 1 he n Doe thiew back his he id 
and his biwling liuch could hive 
Ixen he iid cle in to town Sheriff 
Ciibbs s ink to his hunke rs ind rocke d 
Uncle la/z stiied at them like they 
were enzy 

W h It IS It' W h ll’ve y’all found''” 
He c line uji w liking mighty e au- 
lious mil bent dm i the dt id man 

D mg imighly he yelped He 
snatched up the dummv ind lit it 
fill ‘ Someliody’s nude i io:)l out of 
me * He fought the an with cle ne he d 
fists Wh\, if I knowed who the 
scoun Is w as I cl blow a hole in ’e m a 
111 m could pite h i dog thiough • 

“\\ util Iliimon Hightower gets 
hold of this* biwled Doc “He 11 
spri id It ill o\ei the fiont page of the 
IhuiW ’ 

1 h It slopped Uncle T azz *^0 quick 
he still helcl one fist in the iir He let 
It fill 

Do^ ’ ’ he pleaded “Doc, you 
emt do tint to me Haimon’d git 
me laughed out of the county ' I m 
too old to stilt ovei sonc place else 
111 piv vou for voui trip, Doc I’ll 
m ike It right with the sheriff — ” 

He w lo crying a little when he fi 
nallv talked them into a promise 
When they weie gone we hugged 
eich other and lollccl on the ground 
and laughed 1 hen C i awfish hatched 
off another idea 

When Uncle 1 azz showed up with 
a hackload of melons the next batur- 
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day, me and Lode and Crawfish were 
his fir t customers 

“We want to buy a melon, Mr 
Bolten,” Crawfish said 

“I et*s ste your money*” snapped 
Uncle r<iz7 Ihe old man looked 
raw-edited and jumpy 

Crawfish showed a qu irter, and 
Uncle Tazz started pulling a melon 
out of the hack 

“That one am t got no blood on it, 
has iP” Crawfish asktd 

Uncle Tazz jerked aiound like 
weM stahlitd him “Blood*’ he 
yelped ‘ What d >ou mean, blood^ ’ 
His whiskers stood out on his ehm 
like the linstks on a mid hog 

“Wh\, ’ C raw fish sud ‘ when vou 
take to shooting down folks all o\tr a 
patch >ou’re bound to scatter blood 
on some ol the melons Wt don twant 
to eat no m( Ion th it s got blood on 
It'” 


Uncle Tazz’s face turned purple 

I never saw such a wild, crazy look 
m a man’s eyes 

“That confounded Doc Grand 
berry*” he snarled “I kncJWed all 
along he’d tell it around * ’ 

“It ain’t been told around,” said 
Crawfish “Not ys^t — ” 

Uncle Fazz’s mouth fell open He 
stared at Crawfish He turned and 
stircd at me and I ode Suddenly his 
ehm whiskers wilted 

‘ Ml right boys ’ he muttered 
“1 ike voui melon Kt cj) your money 
Go \ isit mv jiatch when it suits you ’ 
We felt nuqhty smug md smart 
whe n we ite it 

But wlun we i tided I ncle Tazz s 
jiiuh th( n(\t night something w a') 
wiong Somehow those melons didn l 
tistc anv betur than anybody else s 
melons SttiTud like all that special 

II Ivor w IS goin out ol them 


Aerial Climixes 

\n iNSiRic I or at ui \imv an field in I loiida hid to flv down the line 
on business and took one ol his studr ntb along is pilot C oming back he 
do7cd oir for a bit W^hen he wokt nothing below look( d f imihar Picking 
up the inure om he said to tht voung pilot, \rc we on couise^ ’ 

‘ \ t s su 

‘All check points okav^ ’ 

‘ Yt s sii ” 

‘How soon do you expect to land^ ’ 

Icn minutes, sir ’ 

There w as a click but apparentlv the intc rcom fade d to disconnect for he 
heard the ho> sav under his bxeath, I hu s whit I keep telling navself ’ 

— Cuntril uud by I luc Mckto^h 

CCO 

Reci* n tly the control tower at Gunter I it Id, Alabama, received a mes- 
sage ‘ Cadet Jones to tower My fuel giugc shows empty What will I 
do^ ’ The operations officei envisioning the plane about to make a forced 
Hnding rushed to the mike, shouting. Take it easy son* Don’t get 
excited* Where arc you^ The cadet calmly replied, I’m sittin* in my 
plane down on the flight line I haven’t taken off yet ” — Sidney Skol^ky 



\he Most Unforgettable 
Character I've Met 


By 

Jules Rotnatns 


Novelist pott and dramatist 
author of Men )f Good Will* 


I iiRST met Jacques D in 1931 at 
the house of i mutual fiund in 
Pins, and had many intimate 
tilks with him then But il wis not 
until aftei his dcith in 1936 that I 
kaimd the complete story of his 
Kiinrkabk avocation 
J icc]ucs w IS th( ownei of i chiin 
of diy-^oods stoics II< lived done, 
with thicc sc i\ ints, on an income ol 
iho It I 000 000 li uics a month 
Jhe son ol pool piicnls, ]iccpif> 
had \\oik(c* loi a sm ill shop as it- 
t( ncl int ol Its outclooi stills niirini» 
this time, soiiicthini, hippciud tint 
influenced his ideas ol iifc ind hu 
manity, and vv is the c iiisc ol the 
latlicr evil loulin iiy iclions which, 
out of modcsts, he did not like to 
hive Cilled ‘ t,oocl deids 

In those d i)s llu lot of the ivei ii^e 
voiino Paiisiin eiiiplove w is hud 
\ still keepci spent ten hours i day 
on the sidewalk, evpostd to ill kinds 
of vveather In winter the only a\ i) to 
k( ep warm was to stulI one s h mds in 
one s pockv^ts iiid st mp one s Icet 
One bitter winUi dav J ic(|iies 
then 1 5 ye ars old, was shivering it his 
stall, clad only in a threadbare suit 
md a flimsy seaif Suddenly a wcll- 

1 dressed man stopped, examined him 
elosely, and then entered the store 
When he leappeaied he held out 
jto Jacques a warm oyereoat and a fu^ 
cap, saying, ‘"These are lor you \s a 
?ift Put them on right away, and 
ion’t isk me to explain I am doing 


tins for my own pleasure Good-bye, 
m> friend ” Ihen he hunied away 
1 he incident made a greit impres- 
sion on Jacques ‘ lhat man had 
levealed to me, ’ he s iid, ‘how lare a 
quality is the eomplelelv self efl icing 
goodness that asks for nothing in re- 
tuin Better \et I felt as if he had 
handed on to me some sort of scciet 
loiniiil i md th It it w is up to me to 
applv it md use 11 m im own life ” 

J ic c[iie s se c 1 e t lor mill 1 w is this 
‘ 1 1 \ to Live to stran^ds one of the 
git itest plcisuics ol thdi lives He 
w IS convmeed tint such i phasure 
should Ik neither sought noi e\- 
pectee* but should come is 1 gilt from 
the ski( s 

J u(ju( s h id c ileul ited tint out of 
his million i month iiu ome Ik could 
set iside -,()() 000 Ir mts VMthout dis- 
organi/ing his budget 01 giving less 
thin his usiiil amounts to eliiiity 
So cv ei V 1 hui sd ly he be c ame in 
coiiinuinn ido to his cmploves md his 
seiv mts Slightly disguised by dark 
glasses, he would set for th his pockets 
filled with bills of vaiious denomina- 
tions He also took with him form 
Ictteis suitable for half a dozen stock 
situations, with blanks that he could 
fill m by hand 

Then the adventuie began 
At a corner of the Champs Llysees, 
he came upon an old pcddlei with 
her basket First making sure that she 
had the face of an honest woman, he 
approached her 
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“Excuse me, madame Pm m a 
great hurry I have to take a present 
to some children What is your whole 
basketful worth^” 

“My whole basketfuP” The poor 
woman could not believe her ears 
“\ es, madame Add it up ” 

“Let me see — twelve caramels at 
five sous apiece — three fiancs The 
pe anuts — six times eiijht, 48 — oh, 
Lord, Pll be sure to make a mistake ” 
He helped her calculate In the end 
she said, “It comes to something like 
30 francs ” 

“We’ll mike it 40 But 1 11 need 
your basket too How much foi that^” 
‘ I can’t get a new one under 20 
fianes But my goodness, it’s old, 
give me ten ” 

“Forty and 20 make 60 Hcie’s 
100 Keep the change, since 1 ra 
makincr you go to a lot of trouble ” 
He hailed 1 taxi * Tike me to the 
neirest school,” he told the driver 
At the school Jacques asked for 
the principal “Midanie, I want to 
make a gift to the childien Share this 
among them, will you please** Just 
say It’s from an unknown li lend ’ 
Before midday he found time to 
give several poor people a delightful 
sui prise, and left them reflecting on 
the strange funds of kindliness this 
dreaiy woild holds in itservc 

Some of his undertakings required 
more patience, more study 1*01 in- 
stance, he would notice a young 
woman walking down the street hold- 
mg a child by the hand Their faces 
appealed to him, and so did the tone 
of their voices, the air of comradeship 
between mother and child He fol- 
lowed them, found out where they 
lived, and through discreet inquiry 
of the concierge learned that the hus- 


May 

band was a hard-working man and 
that the fainilv s reputation was e\ 
cellent Satisfied, Jacques filled in one 
of his form letters 

Dear Xfonsieur and Madame Girard 
I have become very much interested in 
you and it makes me happy to give >ou . 
small token of my fiiendship Enclosed is 
a monev order for 10000 francs Pleast 
use It in whiu\er way seems most likelv 
to bi ing happmt ss to your little family 
I am ifr ud that 1 ahall never have Ihc 
opportunity of making your acquaint 
anct for I kad a very busy life So do not 
try to thank me except by sending me a 
fiicndly thought 

Sincerely yours, 

Signed [Illegible] 

Jacques soon found that he could 
not go thiough his weekly *^o,ooo 
fiancs ^xcept by flittering it away 
on little kindnesses, unless he ex- 
pinded his system Accordingly he 
rented an office under the name of 
Balanch'ird, and engaged an mtelli 
gent young man as secietary Then 
he ran a series of advertisements in 
the newspapers 

‘ Loans granted without securi- 
ty, on exceptional terms to per 
sons in temporary difficulties and 
able to oficr unimpeachable char- 
acter reftrences Balanchard, 17 
bis rue Cadet ’ 

During the week the secretary in- 
tcrviewecl applicants, picking out the 
few who seemed really deserving 
On fhursdaysjacques would ques- 
tion the selected candidates, quickly 
trying to size them up If he was 
satisfied, he would ask, “How much 
do vou need to get out of your 
difficulty^” 

“Two thousand francs at the very 
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least Three if possible But — what 
lie the terms^ What interest^” 
“Don’t worry about that Three 
thousand will be enough^” 

“Oh, yes ” 

“Here you are, then ” 

“Isn’t there a paper to sign^” 

“If you like ” Jacques would hand 
the applicant a printed foim “I, the 
undersigned, have received of the 
Bilanchard Ageney 3000 francs which 
I shall repay when I can ” 

The applicant usually studied the 
])aper un^asilv, wondcimg what the 
catch was ‘ Fheies no ditc set for 
pavment,” he would stammer “and 
the rate ol interest isn t stated ’ 
Jacques would leassurc him “I 
un the inl< rmcdiaiy for some wcalthv 
persons who want to help honest 
people like >ou, lit would say 
‘These peisons considei vou is a 
fnend in need of help One doesn’t 
ask a fnend fot interest ’ 

“The iwlul thing, Jicqiics oiiee 


said to his secretary, after the latter 
had discos eied his employer’s iden- 
tity, “is that these poor people are 
foievci coming m to repay loans, and 
I can’t always manage to spend my 
50,000 a week * ’ 

Such weie the secret pleasures of 
Jacques D He once explained to me 
the theory which inspired his odd 
philanthropies “There aie a lot of 
unlucky people in the world,’ he 
said “Quite naturally they begin to 
think that in Evil Pimciple is lying 
m ambush, waiting foi them at every 
turn This notion sharpens their mis- 
ery and p II ilyzcs them, making them 
all the more vulnerable to misfortune 
Don’t you think that one c an do them 
a gie It service pist bv gc tting them to 
believe that there is also a Good 
Principle and that aiound the next 
tuin It may as tasily be the Good 
Principle as the Evil which is lying in 
wait, to give them i suipiist^” 


Better Man Wins 

P RIVATE JoNis, an iiivetci lie and imariahh sucfC!»sful bettor was such a 
demurali/ing inihiencc in his unit th it his lieutcnint alter trying unsuccess 
fully to end his gambling sent him befon the caiitam Mtei the interview, the 
lieutenant w as summoned 

“I’ve shown Pri\ ate Jones he can lost a b< t,” the captain said T asked him 
why he couldn t stop betting and he said ‘Sir, it s a habit 1 1 an t seem to lost 
Wh\, I’ll bet you $10 right now you have a mole on your left shoulder ’ Well, 
I knew darn well I didn t so I took off mv shut and showed him He admitted 
he had lost and paid the $10 I guess that 11 hold him* ’ 

The lieutenant was so noticeably silent that the captain asked “What’s the 
matter^ Aren’t vou pleased'’ ’ 

“No, sir,‘* replied the lieutenant “You see, on^the way to your quarters Jones 
bet me J25 he’d have the shirt oft your back m fave minutes ’ 

— Contributed by Mri B F Etter 



WHY WE MUST 
JAPANESE CITIES 


BOMB 

Facts about Japan s family factorui 
and our plans to blot them out 


By Frederick C Painton 
War coruspondcnt now in tht P icific 


tT s cill this J ipinese f nnily the 
Hiioshusji Ihcie arc h\e of 
them, the hush md, his \v ift two 
childi cn md a p lupc i elativ c fi om the 
country They exist md w oik m some 
ten squaie fc< t of spact m the old sec- 
tion of Tok\o not In fioni the iivei 
Ihey woik fiom d iwn until f n into 
the night then busy hinds nevei 
still 111 dn^s of peice, Hiroshugi s 
fmuly piodii((d wooden U \s tv pie il 
“Midc m Japm gulgets thu ustd 
to emse us to wondti how people 
could woik loi so littl( But Ilno- 
siiiigi s fmiilv isn t miking tovs now 

Out of his 1 it-w men liibitition 
comes i stre un ol unniunitior boxts 
He cuts and sizes the wood his wife 
nails the butts iIk lel iti\e sc n ws on 
the hingts md the cliildicn stencil 
and paint the linishe cl produe t 1 hc\ 
woik with Icseiish inlensitv bee luse 
a distiiet supe i \ isoi h is gi\ e n llu m i 
scroll foi exec lie nee and thev now 
stiive cyen haidti to be worthy ol 
this high honoi 

There aie some 50,000 fiinilies 
woiking on wai production in this 
manner in the Tokyo aiea alone 
Ihcre are hundieds of thousands in 
the other key cities In Tokyo, Osik i, 
Yokohama Nagoya Kobe and Ya- 
wata there are ciammed 15,000,000 
Japanese, which is two thirds of all 
Japanese war workers And up to one 
fifth of all Japan’s war pioduction 
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comes from such little handicraft 
fit tones as Hiroshugi s These indi 
viclual trickles of wai miteiial be 
come a gushing toiient of shells and 
bullets, guns and plants 

Consequently, any plan of stia 
tegic bombing to destroy Japans 
c ipacity to make w xr — particularly 
her alter xft industry — must include 
the destruction of these thousands oi 
f\mil\ fictories Ihis is not rnikmg 
w ir on civih ins A bi el exammition 
of the J ip li muie 1 ift industry and its 
origins will show \ou wh\ 

C ott xge we a\ mg spinning and 11 on- 
^mongeiing ire feudd methods of pro- 
duction which we in our industriali 
zition hi\i long since abandoned 
1 f ucl rl J xp m h rcl i \ ist md piexspei 
mg h indici ilt pioduction svsteni 
When J ip m beg m to modernize she 
tiled te eoncentiite this pioduction 
into 1 ictories but the systcni of home 
w or k per «!iste d W he n f e ud il noble- 
men like Mitsui and Mitsui ishi be- 
cime herds of modern industrial 
empires they found they simply had 
to go xlong with the old methods 
i\cn in the iq3o’s when Japan 
launched hei campiign of aggres- 
sion, efiorts to centralize this handi 
craft industry failed As the liuge 
concrete factories grew, so did handi- 
craft production In 1940, g3 percent 
of the entire Japanese worl mg popu- 
lation was employed in establish- 
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merits of not more than five persons 
But this feudal hangover is not a 
^ign of weakness it is Japan’s strength 
These little families produced 
lu irly 6o percent of silk textiles, ovei 
h ilf of all wooden articles, 62 percent 
[>f porcelain goods and 95 percent of 
ill lacquer ware The Japanese Na- 
tional Mobilization Law of 1938 gave 
the government absolute povxerover 
this vast family industry The silk 
i(\tile people made parachutes and 
:1( 1 jyed action bombs and flares, the 
[lorcelain people made spark plugs 
[01 motorized vehicles, and so on 
So It tan be seen that when Radio 
fokso dechitd thit all of Jajian is 
inof)ili 7 (d tilhtr to fight 01 to pio- 
vidt munitions and food it st lUd the 
liter il ind positive lict Boys ind 
-,irls of high school ag< work in ship- 
/ irds munitions plants or home 1 ic- 
loius CTiamnm schools have looms 
?tt aside where children voluntcci so 
nany hours a diy to rn ikc urci ilt 
> irts One school in faniniv turned 
jut i thousand nuts loi the Nissan 
Motor ( 'ompanv tiki in M nch made 
1-000 \ s( hool foi the deaf tiicI dumb 
Lliat once nude knitted goods now 
iinkcs pirts for the rukikuia 'uicralt 
inclustiv Even sixth glide children 
:lid sue h splendid work making gauges 
ih It 92 percent of then produet passed 
111 inspection In Ivlaich it was an- 
nounced that all school childien, save 
the six-year -olds in first gi icle, would 
be subject to call to do war work 
Lxclusively 

The handicraft effbit has invaded 
Japanese religious institutions One 
temple pioudly describes itself as the 
‘Kooya Temple Machinery Corpo- 
ration” and makes airplane parts 
In Tokyo the middle-class housewives 


go to the M ijuro temple to work half- 
day shifts in the temple workshop 
Each woman makes about 700 car- 
tiidges Four families out of every five 
belonging to religious groups in Na- 
gova are reshaping copper and steel 
spiings and make mosquito netting 
foi Jap soldiers fighting our troops in 
the ]ungle Fan makcis with world- 
fimous names now make airplane 
parts 

Noi is this all T he Japanese have 
set up the Tonan^umi 01 neighborhood 
social unit, which secures space and 
equipment so that they can pool their 
)omt efforts to bolster the war produc- 
tion Japanese i idio broadcasts con- 
stantly pi use then enormous conlri- 
butions In the ( ompar Uively small 
locality of r Uthik^w i 49 neighboi- 
hood units c 1 1 ited 40 sue h workshops 
to ink( 111 plane pai ts ioi the Tatehi- 
kiwi mci ift futoiy Seventeen of 
these lie loc ited in what were once 
giv c fes 1 he g<ishi girls who once 
InqiK nud them are now all w ir 
woikei s Ml the gc ish i c ill oflict s are 
\\ u pliius Iht Mukwojimi Geisha 
1 1 ill h IS 100 such gills It w oik Wom- 
ens groups (like \iutiicdn women’s 
clubs) ha\e a membership in one city 
of 1 5,000 nnd from dawn until dusk 
thc\ sew buttons on uniforms 

Knowing these facts, then, you can 
undei stand how it is possible foi our 
pilots mcl gunners to shoot down 
more thm ro,ooo Japanese warplanes 
and find that the Japs still have an 
ail foiec \ou can see that to fail to 
destioy this handict ift mdustiy is to 
permit the enem> to continue m iking 
wai weapons 

The bombing of large city areas 
causes tremendous damage to home 
industries It presents millions of 
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workers from c^etting to their ]obs 
Many have to be evacuated Li\ mg 
farther away, they lose hours getting 
to their work place They must fight 
fire, clean up rubble, give first aid to 
the injured and help in leconstruct- 
inff the boinbed-out area The Jap 
war industry loses millions of man- 
months of lalwi that can never be re- 
placed I 01 Japan s w ir m ichine is 
opeiatmg at full cipaeity ind there 
IS no labor reserve to diaw upon 
We know whu happened in Ham- 
burg where for a time even the excel- 
lent ind methodical German 111 raid 
precaution svsttin was o\ei whelmed 
and social chaos i< suited lo destroy 
one thud of Geim mv s urei alt indus- 
try we had to pound 23 cities In 
Japan wc can achieve a t\\o-tluids 
destruction bv pounding six cities 
with a simibi weight of bombs 

The fictojies 11 e, of course pin- 
point precision tngets l\o otliei 
target in the VNenld is haidei to hit 
The we ithcr ovei J ipin is the woist 
in the woild and this includes !Mount 
Everest Cold pol ii misses which 
origin lie in Sibeiii move down over 
Japan Here the le v ni iss c ncouiiter 
the waim humid an from the ti ide 
winds over the J ip incse cuue nt The 
result is chiotic Winds ot 200 miles 
an hour arc not unusu il Guslung up 
drafts ciuse an tuibulenee inoie vio- 
lent than can be found anywhere 
else 1 he problems of precise bomb 
mg under these conclitions are of 
course cnormc^uslv ditfieuli 

loi example, a bomber traveling 
300 miles an hour and riding a 200- 


mile-an-hour tail wind is only seven 
seconds over a target that is one square 
mile In training and practice 20 see 
onds IS considered fast time for the 
bomb run Nor can this proolem be 
solved by having the bombing plane 
approach the target into the wind 
A plane making only 100 miles is i 
sitting pigeon for ground flak 

Ihiek cloud laveis frequently blot 
out a tai get completely We have pie 
cisioii instruments to bomb through 
such ov Cl cast — and we do — but 
obviously wc can get more bombs 
into the target area when we can see 
what v\e iie living to hit In point of 
fict, the weather over Japan his 
proved more of a hmdicap to our 
eifoxts to bomb out J ipan s war 
indusliv thin hav( hei anti- iiici ift 
bitterics and fightei plants 

\tt bomb then' out we shill Oui 
first B ">9 operations must not be con- 
sichred anything more than experi 
mental initial ittieks m a long-r mge 
progrim As the number of B 29 s 
me 1C ISO wc shall adhr le to i pi in ol 
high piioiity t ngets th u will destroy 
J ip UK se industry /\s our b iscs mov( 
elosti to J ipan we cm stige huge 
miss r ids that step up our bomb- 
stiike tonnage to the weight necessary 
to desiioy all indust v in the six key 

CltKS 

W e are m ikmg war on tiae enemy’s 
me mas of production, of which the 
hmdicraft industry is most vital — 
and the almost daily strikes of the 
B 29 s aie only foreshadowing what is 
to come The cnem) knows we shall 
not fail 
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Condenbcd from 1 he Sign 
Daniel 1 Poling 

Pastor of Baptist Temple Philadelphia editoi in chief of Ghiistian Herald 


AT 12 55 a in on Februaiy 3, 
1943? North Atlantic, 

^ a torpedo blew the heart out 
Df the cargo transport Dot Chester 
W^ithin 25 minutes the ship went 
lown, and of the 904 men on board 
378 were lost Among these were 
:our young chaplains of three laiths 
1 Roman Catholic, John P Wash- 
ington, a Jew, Alexander D Goode, 
ind two Protestants, George L Fox 
and Clark V Poling 
Clark was my younger son 
Engineer Grady Clark, perhaps 
.he last man picked up dli\e, had 
»tood on the cartcning cleck within a 
ew feet of one of the young chap- 
ains He told me The lour chap 
ains quieted panic, loiccd men 
frozen’ on the rail toward the boats 
ind over the ^idc They helped others 
adjust their life jackets, and at last 
«i\e away their own They them- 
selves hacl no chance without life 
I ickets Yet I saw 01 e of them force 
his jacket over the head of a protest 
tig enlisted man who said, ‘Damn it, 
don’t want your jacket*’ I got over 
le rail and swam away from the 
lip The flares now lighted eveiy- 
Ling 1 watched as she slia under 
he last I saw of the chaplains, they 
^ere still praying for the men ” 
Recently, the four chaplains rc- 


Chaplains \\li(i hd\p bhown their hero 
ism and dL\otioii uiidtr iue aie gieat 
foi the morale of their men 
+ 

ceived the Distinguished Service 
Cross posthumously They worthily 
represent 8000 other voting American 
clergymen of the three faiths who, 
wearing the uniform of then country 
and their holy emblems, share with 
the service men the physical ordeals 
of baltJe and give to them the spir- 
itual strength which religion alone 
prov ides 

Almost none preaches a selfish 
partisan Gospel Anvone who docs 
should be given his ticket horn'* But 
I hive lieen in all the w ii theaters, I 
hive me' personally more than 2500 
chi plains of every futh, and I have 
found just five men who needed thit 
ticket 

Again and again m battle stories 
we find the Douhe^ter note of supreme 
sacrifice, with chaplains risking and 
giving then lives for their men Fran- 
cis L S impson, C athohe chapl im, of 
the Parachute Infantry, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross in 
December 1944 When a small foice 
ot his organization had to evacuite 
Its position in Fi'inee, on D Day, 
Chaplain Sampson remained behind 
with 14 seriously wounded men En- 
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emy artilleiy fiie demolished the house 
in w hich the wounded w ei i Ivinc: I he 
chaplain ddministered blood plasma 
and first aid \s thiec shells scoitd 
diiect hits on tht buildmq, he fluni^ 
his own body across the men in an 
effort to piotcct them fiorn splinteis 
and flying debus Then, in spite of 
a second dcgiee bum, lie continued 
to care for his patients Imally t 
rescue paity ariivtd ind the sur- 
vivois were staitcd tow ird a hospiiil 
Sampson went along, and <n route 
gave one of the seiiouslv wounded \ 
liter of his own blood 

In r unisn, C h iplnin C h is( , Chi is 
tiaii Scientist, with thi 26th Regiment 
of the tiist Division wis ( ite d on the 
field of battle 1 m< t him it tiu (j ifs i 
MiJitiiy Ccnietcrv wIuk with 
Chaplain Me \\ov i C ilholu iiid 
Ch iplain Stoiu i Jew he w is h< Ip 
ing to bun th< dead 1 Uti liiigidui 
Genei il Iheodo ( Roose>tlt Ji told 
me how Chisi disobtvcd oicltis 
When Rinniml l)iok< thiough nid 
the lust Division w is in din ti ol 
being oiitfl inked i jeep c iiiu boom 
in‘ down the 10 id with two soJibds 
in tilt, biek liuniv sti ihi ^ pi u < s 
cine o\(i Disitgudmg oidtis to 
stop nid t ikt <o\(i th< diivii ki p( 
on goin.^ Roost vtll said 1 lit ptp 
slowed \ hen lli eliivti s iw nit but 
didn 1 stop 1 jumped on tlu luniniu 
bond \nd tht n 1 leeogni/td C hip 
liinChise lit pushtdthe ice e It i it or 
down and shouted ‘I \e waittd si\ 
months, sir to g< t this jee p and 1 m 
not 1 < iving it bthmd now ’ Then he 
lerkcd his lu id over his shoulder, ind 
I&aw that thepissengeiswCie wounded 
cnlwteel men ” 

I wo \ my nuiSes, Willa A Hook 
and Juanita Redmond, who vere on 
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Bata in during the March days ol 
terror in 1941, described the courage 
of Chaplain VVilliam T Cummmgsi 
when then hospitil was bombed 
‘ Suddenly the chaplain appened in 
our ward ‘All right, boys,’ he c died 
St ly quietly in bed or he still on thi 
fiooi 1 11 pi ay ’ The sci earns stopped 
as the praver began Soon a bomb 
linded right in the middle of ihit 
w ird Beds swayed and buckled But 
thi oiigh It all we c ould hear C h ipl iin 
Cummings’ ck 11 voice in pi iver Ht 
went thiough to the cncl the.n ht 
turned to us and sue! quietlv ‘Now 
vou tike over Put i tourniquet on 
inv irm ’ We s iv\ then th it ht h lel 
1 k( n lilt 

\l S il( 1 no C h If)! iin Kuem in v ol 
unit c led his s< tv ires to a unit that 
Inv mg no eh ipl iin had not biuicd 
its d< id Often under rnichirit gun 
ind iitillt 1 V lire he refused to permit 
iin one to iceompiny him because 
(d the dmgti In tin davs Kutmin 
bur ltd 17 \Jlied soldier'' indtinCtr 
mins digging tht gr ivcs himsell 

Bui of ill ol tlu Iront-liiu chip 
1 nns I h ive known, ptrhips Dominic 
ieinm in his civ mg give the peiftct 
pic tine ol Chiistlikc devotion He 
knelt l)v a wounded solditi wdio had 
isl ed for pr ivti shielding thv. man 
vMth his bod) \ buist of enemy fire 
stnick him m the baek Idling him 
insl intly 

One of the most disei iminatmg 
tributes to these men of the Cross and 
1 iblc t comes freiin Private Ceorge 
Seheller who writes “Ctiaplain 
Sti oup is a man s best bucidy over 
here — no one else gets so close to 
vou We can open up and tell him 
everything because he urderstand'’ 
and won’t let us down We would go 
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crazy if we couldn t talk to some- 
one ” 

Generally, the senior chaplains are 
career men And to them roes the 
( 1 edit for making the Chaplains Corps 
in World War II immeasurably more 
efficient and more highly regarded 
than it was in World War I Major 
Geneial William R Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains, has spent 31 years as a 
priest of his church in the uniform of 
ins country His Deputy C hief, Bi iga 
(lier General George Ri\ey, h is been 
in the service 27 ve irs 

In the Southwestern Pacific I vis- 
ited 15 forward islinds with Senior 
Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan L Bennett 
Generil Douglas VlacArthui in 
speakin^ of C h ipl un Benne tt s u 1 , 
“He has earned the highest honors 
his (ountiv could award him Per- 
haps the Cxeneial was thinking ol 
Bennett’s first tours of lo ward posi 
tions when the mahii i swept jungles 
of New Ciuinea hid not vet !)e(n 
tamed I ran into B<nnctt in Wish 
iiigton list wintci Mtci thite us 
he w as back on \ ,0 d iv le ive but 
only bee luse he needed 147 11101 e 
chaplains* He got them, too ind 
iftei using only fi\e d ivs ol his le ive 
was ofl again foi the Pacihc 

As to or ganizational moi ale, I leu- 
'tenant Colonel Aithui T Sheepe of 
the 2qth Division, ^peaking of his 

I Chaplain, Pugene Patrick O’Giady 
[who was killed in action in Nor- 
mandy, said “Without e\ iGjgei ation, 

I I he greatest single eontiibution to the 
^morale of this battalions personnel 
I has been the work of Chaplain 

O’Grady He landed on the beach on 
D Day with a rifle company, and 
sta\ed in 01 near the fron^ lines until 
he was killed ” 


s; 

The latest availalile figures on 
chaplains’ casualties show that 42 
have been killed and no wound^ 
Chaplains have won 326 awards and 
decor ations 

In far, strange places, under every 
circumstance of conflict, the chap- 
1 iin r emains still what he was before 
he left his home church — a minister 
of religion He rides the invasion 
planes and drops with paratroops 
He drives a bulldoze 1 during an 
cmeigency in the Aleutians He be- 
comes a temporal y cook for a hospi- 
til in the Picihc He gives his life 
belt to enlisted men, and, pra>ing 
still for then sifetv, goes down with 
the ship He leaves a leg at C assino 
and says, “I brought it along to give 
to mv m( n ind if I hid it back, 
I would give It igiin He is no 
superman, but he is e|uiic a man 
\ young friend. Private Joseph 
rngelhaidt Ji wiotc me a letter 
from overseas One Sunel ly his bat- 
t ilion w IS in the field under fire It 
v\ IS impossible to mswer church call 
Bu» the 11 eh lol un crawled out to the 
foxholes with New lestainents He 
hid marked the passages he thought 
would be helpful, and he said “Re id 
them men, and jiiss them on to the 
nt \t foxhole F ngelh u dt s letter e on 
eluded ‘So when we couldn’t go to 
the chureh the ehiueh came to us ” 

It is this dee per note of religion th it 
you hear wtieii you listen lor it On 
every front and in eveiy bianch of 
the service I have found religion 
“pure and undefiled 

Perhaps harmony is the most sig- 
nificant religious achievement of 
World War II Will returning soldiers 
find this at home’ Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews will not worship in the 
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samt churches and synifijo^ucs, and 
chaplains of all faiths will not ofiici- 
atc before the same iltais But il we 
would keep in peace whil we have 
won in wai, we must continue the 


equivalent of the hai mony which mei 
find in wai turn , the harmony whicl 
IS not uniformity but which gives u 
common ground and holds us to 
gcthci in support of a common cause 


Picturesque Speech and Fitter 


W onieduaJti \ quny ‘ \tUi tlic post 
war woild — what^ ’ {Com w « s / ) 

The kind of house tint ruche 
mtmories like dust d ilinn Si n! ) 

The d n w IS i thin solution ejl night 
(ii M i mill \) Pictuie fi lines like 

doonvus to othei woilds (\li u ilu 1 v) 
1 he thin winged sw iliow sk itiiig 
on ui (hmc I 11 1 c 11; One long 
lurid pc uil stioke ilong i sk\ ol si ite 
w is ill thit w IS left of dulight 

le e ij, w < in 

Radio coniiiK Kill — the puise tlntile 
presses d) ii ill II illatii 

loo often \hen \ou tell i seciet it 
goes in one e ai ind in inothe i 

(I 1 I Oiinki ; 

C Ite 1 pill ii esehicANs (N 1 w 1> 

Hei giiiiKiits hollowed he i gi lee din 
Am s Willon I 1 ees et is pi\e 

ment (Kuih Siv\ r; He w IS in im 

pediment in othei peoples speeches 
\ panoi imic smile d i iri iioj ) 
Kids w itehing with then e\es out 
on stems (Mi r \ e mjl il) 

4 ^irqeant yepn* from (ht front I ve 
had SO many close calls 1 fed like i 


fugitive fiom rl < law of averages 
(WOR N \ IL 1 1 r(>. 111) 

\ blue c\cd dav it sta (O miii cnlro 
1 itti ) I he 1) i\ buttered over witl 

c dm irnih i'll) Countiy roid 

cooling themselves imong the tree: 
du ( li lilt mdil il (rtiim r t) Lake! 

en imded with sunset (Smchir iivu ) 

The thing most women die id ibou 
iheu pist is iis It nglh d l t >nn) 

( ills lie gettin^ mens wiges these 
clivs but then ihev dw i\s hive, oie 
W IV Ol inotllCl / / m Jmrial) 

Similn \s pithetic is a line o 
clothes hung out bv i man iMir I n. 
c \) \s eiistuibing as in iftci 

thought (c \\^iTs 11/ rtin) \s mply i 
1 e ig iicttc ni ichine (Willuml stitf n ]r ) 

I ftti T from tht Philtppiru > 1 he womci 
he i hive i gi icclid caiuage duv, te 
cniviig then buicltns on then head 
iiiste id ol m them ic ll c thr n) 

Two women weie w i‘jwing along the 
siieet in I oiidtni whe n there \v is a ion 
oveihead One looked up ipprehcn 
MV el) Its all right’ saici the othei 
It s ]ust one ol those oid fashionce 
plines with i man in it ’ 

(I on Ion Dtth Mail 
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Down to earth advice to returning service men 

Before StaitmgYour 

Own Business 

Condensed liom Foihes JV R Jtnkins 


r r TT^oiR independence 'ind vour 

j 'imbilion nie (’reit Joe Only 
'ibout one ni'in out ot 15 his 
the couiij^c, loiesii’ht md the mcim 
to ^o into business ioi hiins# If And 
those aie the nun who hi\( lni>elv 
)uilt industinl Ahkik i cic Uini^ jolis 
\hich have tnablul millions ol othei 
Vmeiiciiis to live Iveiv veil 11 
pe icetime '^oo,or)() to -j-oo 000 im u 
bi inch out loi ihcnistlvcs sonii. ib 
CJOOjOOO new businesses hivc been 
staited since iqoo WhP we know 
ibout thcni will be inteie stint, incl 
helpful to you 

Ihe V 1st mijoiity of ill businesses 
lie ‘Smill busme ses ’ u<oiclini> to 
the U S Depiitment ol ( oinmeife 
Neiily 8f) peuent ol these ue in 
let 111 tiade 01 seiviee Ovei c}o pci 
cent of ill re ail hi ms and neulv 99 
percent of all service businesses have 
i £51 OSS annuil ml ike ol less thin 
^50,000 About ()0 pel cent hive an 
mnual intake of le thin Ji>ioooo 
That IS annual intike, not fiojit fo^ 
out of It must eome all expenses, 

W R Jenkins, foinuily a business man 
aq^ment coiinseloi, has foi ycais been in 
close contact with small and la gc rnter- 
pnsos, and knows the problems ol the in 
dependent business man He 1 now vice 
president of Northv^cstein National Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn 


which aie usuilly 97 pcicent 01 moie 
ol the tot il intike 

If >ou cstiblish a small retail serv 
ice estiblishme nt — a stoie, icstau- 
1 int or shop ol some kind — you will 
hi\(, let us siy, t^ross sales around 
$^5000 a ve u It will be 1 pietty 
sm ill liv me, for \ oui c 11 \ ou will 

h ive I ircl work loni, hours, sleepless 
nights lew \ ic It ions md none with- 
out w or 1 V ind m i> be not ev( n muc h 
home lih \ny kllow who s got the 
stufl knows tint such siciihrcs are a 
put of e \ LI V wor th while ichn ve - 
ment in Jik But time are three 
iinpoitint other things which you 
in IV not be ible to siippl) quite so 
u idilv (afntaly busims^ hwit how and 
a rnrnht 

How mucli cipitil IS lequnecr 
Well vou cm still i business on a 
shoestring md a pi aver vou c in also 
still with too much capital for your 
ow n good M my a sue ce sslul business 
has been si 11 ted on i shoestring and 
many a liiluie w is he ivilv c ipital 
i7ed Ol couise the CtI Bill provides 
for eisv loans 10 help you get started 
‘‘if you have the experience and 
qualilic itions to succeed ” But any- 
one who has studied new business 
enterprises shudders in his boots when 
he thinks about the loan provisions 
in the GI Bill, because debt and 
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excessive use of credit are an underly- 
ing cause of innumerable business 
failures Liberal credit is not the 
solution of the difficulties of small 
business men 

The records show that a healthy 
business must be established and 
operated at least 75 percent on capi- 
tal saved by the owner and not more 
than ^5 percent on credit or boi rowed 
money \ business which us<s as 
much as 50 peicent borrowed or 
credit capital has a very poor ehance 
to succeed So get into a business 
whose capilil leqiiiie ments are withm 
your 1 each or postpone yourxcntine 
until you have accumulated adequ ite 
capital 

Business know how is a big subject 
Take lor example the keeping of 
piopcr accounts Some yens ago 
Willi im O Doug] is, now a Justice 
of the U S Supreme Couit, analyzed 
nearly 1000 bankrupt entei puses and 
found that less than 25 peicent of 
them had adequate records, ibout 
66 percent hadn t even sufluient 
records or none ac all, and about nine 
pricent hadn’t even sufficient inloi 
mation to set up lecoids 

Dun 6c Bradstreet’s Standaid Ratio? 
Jot Retaihn(* (19*^9) shows that ig 000 
retailers got only cents’ piofit out 
of each dollar they te:>ok in 1 hat 2* 
cents IS the ‘ taiget foi todav,” everv 
dav, when you aie 111 a business of 
your own And you can t hit so small 
a target often if vou haven t ade- 
quate chaits and lecoids to help you 
nav igate 

Enough know-how will sometimes 
overcome lack of adequate capital, 
but nothing will take the place of a 
market F ndament illy, most busi- 
nesses fail because they aren t iieeded 


Majl\ 

badly enough by enough people So 
don’t establish a business just because 
you want to be in business for youi 
self Find the time and place wheie 
enough people need something you 
can provide 

I mentioned that about 60 percent 
of all retail stores or services have \ 
gross intake of less than Si 0,000 a 
year When people buy only $10,000 
worth of what you offer, there aren t 
enough people, or they don’t neec] 
whit you have badly enough for you 
to m ike a living by providing it, 01 
someone else is already providing it 
at rt isoniblc cost and m a satisfie 
toiy manner 

Ihils what’s called competition 
Too many cnteipnsts trying to pio 
vide the s ime thing for the same peo 
pie usuallv result in none of them 
m ikmg much money 

So much foi v\hat it takes Now 
what lie the rewards for all the 
couiage haid work, sacrifice of pier 
sonil life, capital ventuied, debt as- 
suimd know how, and experience 
gun(d the haid way in an attempt 
to provide foi people something they 
may not want or necd^ The fact is 
tint the lewaids don’t always meas- 
ure up to anything that lools like 
justice to the guy who has gone 
through It 

First of all, taxes are quite properly 
high these days Gov ernment bu- 
reaus will add to your worries In- 
eyitably you’ll lie hounded for con- 
tributions to this and that in your 
community, and you 11 be labeled a 
heel if you don’t come thiough gen- 
erously If you employ other people, 
you may have a biush now and then 
with a union \ ou may have to join 
associations and what not, to keep up 
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No FEWER than 480000 CIs plan defimlrly 
to set up for thtmscKcs in nona^i icultiii il tn- 
ttipiists aftci the \\ \i with the iid ot C o\( in 
lit lit backed loans, according to a poll take n 
l)> the Moialc DiMSion of the Aiin> Stuue 
1 orct s This figuie dot s not t ike into considci a- 
tion th( Nav\ Goist Guard 01 M nines If 
plans of gobs ind leatlieint cks weie considered, 
the tot il niirnbt 1 of sin ill m w businesses con- 
templited b> men in uniloini would probably 
re It h 700 000 

1 he Ai m\ is dt tt 1 mint d th it its me n go into 
then postw ii business etiituits with then e\es 
open Census Buit lu d it i will be nude i\ ul 
iblt to solditis to show tin m tint btiiig in 
biismtss IS nut i btd ol loses Ihey will be 
w 11 nt d th it s< II ( niplost d pt isons ilinost m 
\ 111 ibK woik lt)n^,i i hums thin tmplo\ts ind 
th a It IS out thin^ to opt n i busintss with boi 
iow( d niont \ but tpiiU inotht i to kt t p it opt n 
and solvent m the huih binlv ol competition 

— •Irm/'rr/ \ kly 1 tiir 1 1 1 ( ntiuditil 

H4iik s J rii I ( ( nv t N V I rk 


ms 

\onr business prestige ind 
c outlets, else \ou miy 
lun the risk of becoming 
unpopulai But all th u is 
put of the glint 

About 30 pticent of 
snnll business ventures fail 
m the first veai, ind 15 
pci cent more in the sec 
ond year If you get thit 
I \r, \oiii thincts loi sue 
(CSS aic bcttei but it the 
< nel ol ten \c ns onI\ one 
out of ti\t fellows like >ou 
will still be in business 

I et s issiimc th it one 
will he \ou so \\c (in 
eonsidei the money ic- 
waul of owning i sm ill 
Imsmess In 1939 Dun 
Bi Klstieel niiclt 1 snivey 

ol I ) 000 INC I igt Hi lll- 

cis ind in the ntiitt 
( ise the * ONMUrs ind olli 
CIS togcthei wcie loimd to hue 
Kteistd Ihj is tot il w then 

sen s NNOik i littk uncki ^•oo i 
month 

1 liiitN two pelt ( nt of those I 3 000 
m kIc tio ji ofil 1 he uci i^c piolit 
w H ]iist over Vioo — hut Noii t in t 
NciN well idd tint to the ^^381 the 
owi CIS leceiNcd is w ices li those 
owneis spent then pioht, they mi\ 
not he in I usmess toe* i\ foi 1 husi 
ness cannot grow unless some of its 
piofil is put into improsements 01 
expansion Anolhei put should oe 
set aside as leseives iq nnst eniergen- 
CHs So iheie goes th ii cxtia $boo 

1 he money rewards in biisint ss can 
*be great, of coinse Act the chances 
die about 1000 to one that the money 
reWiids ovc| a lifetime will not be 
much igt cater than those you would 


tun bv woikmg ind idv incing in 
SOI uoiic elst. s business 

lilt jc il lew lids which you must 
lool to Jot ue soinellimL, Cjiiite 
diflt lent li dependence of spiiit, tiec- 
doni fioin hiMiiL, \()ui hie diet ited to 
\ou tin /t'^t of the lon^ dunce, tlie 
fieeelom from Ihmiil, seiiioiity lules 
pi iced o 1 \oui cfioits, the le ili/ation 
th It \oiii money lewaids will in lUh 
youi tneiev ihihty Jiid efloit — 
these aie i ftw of the ital lew uds 
Iht knowledge tint \ou ein’t be 
nbili inly filed will give you a deeper 
senst of secuiity than vou can gain on 
1 ]ob And ibove ill, if your business 
glows and you employ otheis, you 
will gam the feeling of having made 
lift livible fo) some othei people, of 
hiving helped voui community si ite 
ind nation to grow, and of having 
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, served well the needs of vour fellow 
men 

* Those are the real lewaids, and 
’^believe it or not, Joe t/io are worth all 
*that tt tahes^ and mote But \ ou see, now, 
pvhat weVe been diivinsf it Big 
^oncy rewdi ds come onlv to the i are 
fauccess So befoic vou plunge into a 
risky adventure, be suie you answer 
fulh to your satisfaction these ques- 
*tions 

Am I piepared to make heavy 
personal sacrihces, oi an 1 leally 
expecting that being m business 
fox myself will be a bed ol loscs* 

2 H ive I enough cnpit il ot m\ own, 
without borrowing-* Oi should I 
t'lke a job, save every spaie penny 
and make the tr\ aftei I have 
saved adequate capitaP 

3 Have I the know how oi a me uis 
of getting know how quicklv^ Or 

( should I first go to school oi seek a 


job where experience will be m>' 
teachei 

4 Have I an idea, a thing or service 
that’s badly needed, am I in i 
place where manv people need ii, 
and have I a sound means of giv 
ing It to them at low cost and witli 
good serv ice^ Or must I search for 
a better idea^ 

Those questions don’t suggest that 
vou should forget the idea ol getting 
into business foi yourself J^ever give 
up thit idea Fight foi it, work for it 
and tternallv search for the spot 
which provides the right answers to 
these questions Then take the big 
step hor then you will be properly 
ai med And no matter what the out 
come vou will have the satisfaction 
oi knowing that in peace as in wai, 
vou will be hghling the kind ol light 
which h is m ide >oui countiy great 


Pardon, But Your Slip Is Showing 

From the sof letv column ol the Halstead Kan Indtpindint Mis E E 
Peterson was hostess to the book review ^imip ot the WUW Monday 
e ening Mrs V L Chestv rc\K wed the book 1 hne Little Pig9 Stayed 
Home 1 here were 19 pusent ’ 

Rlporjing a cruisci s launching at Newport News Va , the Superior, 
Wis , I ile^t am Slid J aking the bottle of ( haiiipagne in both hands and 
swigging It like i \ tui in, Mrs Hatch started the Duluth on its journey 
auspiciouslv * 

From the Seattle Tima Miss AnSiey James Newinui of Pasadena, 

Cahl , will be mteicsled to learn of h^r engagement to Mr Robert O 
1 homas, Ji ” 

An niM in an Oklahoma Citv paper lead “Private B has been 

transfer red to Gamp Black where he is leceiving the supply officers 
cuise ” 

From the societv column of the Clearwater Florida, Sun “Mr and 
Mis C larles L Thompson and Mr and Mrs Russell Hartwick of 
lampa will entertain it opeti house Sunda>, from three until tight ” 



WILD WISDOM 

Prize Winning Letters — VI 

^ HI ISDOM of w lid cn dtiii es diflV i s from oui rational intt lligt nr r 
by being largr*ly intuitive, but it has long amizcd outdoorsmcn 1 he 
following observations aic selected fiom hundicds sent in by itadeis 

Battle Stations^ 

Hich in the Sinti Ciuz Mount iins of Cdifornii, \vc were hiking along a 
ridge that looked down upon i gi( u sweep of mr adow in which a herd ol deer 
wtK feeding Suddenly the w hole herd toss( d up thou heads in alaim Following 
ihi 11 g ize, we made out the slinki ig figures of two mountain lions it the f ir side 
of the meadow Wc e\p( c ed tlu whole herd to bolt in terror Ihe big bueks at 
le ist eould h i\ e ni ide in e isy g< t iw ly But th it w ould have me iiit leaving the 
fawns to the me icy ol the big e its Not a single buek bolted, instead, the herd 
executed a ticticil minemei that w is sondeifiil to see 

The hve biggest bueks fell into a V Jormition While they did so younger 
bucks need iround the sides eif the me idow, diiving does ind fiwns into a 
comp ict centi il m iss ind the n te ok pi ices at the edge of the eoiiipany Ihc 
herd was thus tr insfejime el mle> i loimidable phalanx, spe iihe ided by the V of 
giant elaers \11 laced the mount iin cats lien, is at a ignal the\ ehiiged 
As thev thundered lorw iid, the two lions hesitited for onK one panickv, 
be Wilde fed inst int 1 hen the \ turned ind fie d 
leji then lues Ihe f\ing lormition of deei 
st imped md milled it the me ideiw s edge 
then broke ranks ind n turned at c ise, to the i 

gl l/lll — RtlcitKi 11 MI) mil 

Shell (wunu 

I M\Di liiends with a little Yoseinite sejuirie I whieh bee une so lame thit he 
would run up my huntni^ besots ind einto m\ 1 ij) to lake the w iliuits 1 olItre.d 
him lie would se inipei oil with i nut dig i hole , and bui\ il 

One moi iiing I de lighte dh w atched him oulw it a thicv ing blucjav The blue 
jxy weiuld w iteh the seiuiiiei bury a nut and, when the squnrel had left, fly 
down and dig it up Ihe perlonnance w is repe iied several limes I hen the 
squirrel got wise to wh it w is happening 

When he teiok the i e xt nut from my fingers lie scampered ofl i little way as 
usu il, dug i hole , ind then just pretended to bur\ the nut 1 he j iv, w iiting 
watchfully, came swooping down, dug whe re he liid see n the squirrel digging, 
and found nothing While he cocked his hf ad and scratched and dug some 
moie, the squiircl was ofl behind a tice, hastily 
burying the nut unseen 

Three times I watched ^hat squirrelly hocus 
pocus The bluejay never did see tnrough it 
After the third try he gave up and flew away 

— Rust Gill Bak r 
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The Blackbirds Find a Way 

V^AiKiNG one dutiimn morninsf near a western mountain town, we noticed \ 
flock ol red winged bl ickbirds congicgated on the ice which the night frost hid 
left on a roadside pool They wcic obviously excited as they tiicd to punctuK 
the ice 1 1 oidtr to gf t a drink They would peck lepeatedly at one place, then 
try anothti but the ice was loo thick 

Ihtn, to our surpnse, one of the redwings abruptly lay down on the ice 
We thought he had i illt n, ind must be injured But no In a moment he was 
up — and inothci bl ickbird took his place 1 hen another, and another, taking 
turns pressing the ii waim bodies again$t the same spot in the ice We watched, 
hirdly be lies ing oui < s, until the icc had be c n 
almost thawed Then the buds joined togcthci 
to peck thiough th^ lemaining film of ice and 
the entire flock githcied aiound the hole ind 
drank — s i » \j r Mu } ii 

Mouse Methods 

On an earthen ledge in the cell ir I pi icc d i sm ill c ube of cheese as lure for 
the mouse tli it had made his hole in the top ol the ledge I nsconecd in the 
shadows i friend ind 1 w iitcd with BB v,uns for our sm ill qiuiiy 

Se\ei il times the mouse rime up out ed his hole ind stirted toward the 
(hecse ind s \ei il Inms wc fired out little pellets kicking u| the dust and 
sending him se uin mg b j< k to shelte i 1 he 1 ist tiuie he re tie died to his hole he 
stiyedtheie We decide el oui ne ii misses h id so li i^hte ne d him th it he wouleln t 
he coming en t ig iin for ejuite i while We were ibemt le id\ to cill of! our 
mouse hunt fejr the d ly, when sudele nl\ we noticed the dice se II wis wobbling 
It wobbled i minute in 1 th n \ inis'ud 

We lan and looked it the e ulhtn ledge Oui mouse, deteiied by shellfire 
from crossing the oj)cn no nun s 1 inel to gc t his »< » e. 

morsel hid pioueded to di^ i tunnel up wm/ / ‘ ~ ^ « 

It Perle etlv s ifi fiom lin^ei he h d mine d his ^ ' * 

subteriinean w i\ until the lie i uie dierpped 
ncath do n to h in —c il j D i mlu r ^ 



The Way Tnnshtor ' 

,3't ts fOfKt for a ranul to i;o Ikrougf Ihi eye of a neidU than for a nek man to 
etUa into th kingdom of Cod I his Sinpiui il saying has been repeated 
millions of times, but it is a mistiansl ition fiom the oiiginal Greek 
Ihe ide i e)l a came 1 genng thiou^h the eye ol a needle was sinking The 
Gicek e rigin il ol the C ospe 1 how eve r meie ly spoke of the difficulty a rope 
would have m passing through the eye of a needle The Greek equivalent 
of rope IS kamiloK but mother Grec k word, kamtlo\ means camel 1 he man 
who translated the Gospel into Latin cemfounded the two words — and 
fron* the Latin trinslation his mistake has passed into all the other 

langUlgeS of the world — Max Nomad m The imertcan Mer ury 




Here » DCWB from ihe home lionl 
^ith BtoneB db exulio^ dH bdltle 
uctiou narrativcB 

Condensed from 1 he Rot man ■»- Morton Ihomp^on 



Y ou don tknow thi iic^ht ptopk 
From newspaper stoiRs ibout 
strike s, slowups and shutdow ns, 
>ou could easily G[et the idea that oiu 
lie torus ire lilh cl \ ith c dlous w ii 
ilodi^eis wh()s< uni is to do is little is 
possible foi as luiich is possible But 
that s bee uiSv. the rie,ht people lien l 
news’ llcie ue some stones iieim 
\nnv ind N ivy liles lint you don l 
sec in the pipeis 

I Ik Johnsem M mulactuiinr ( on 
p iny in Sc ittle in ikes Diesel < monies 
In c lily Miv tliev d le lelud 

pe ik wu ptoeluction ind on iM ly 
^o the pi lilt binned to the e,ioiinel 
Beloie the islusweie eeuil tiie coni- 
pinys mulimists weie woikii^ it 
eit<htne iiby plints whe i< iinpioMsed 
michineiy was nnele i\ nl iblt to 
them in odd * oineis \s f ist is thev 
lecoi ditione el i binned michine, i 
hut was thrown up around it, ind 
these ope n air m ichiiie shops e 1 int,e d 
away three shifts a eliy Ihe woik 
was done as quiekly is il the plant 
hidn’t burned 

‘ If the bombed out woikcis of 
China, Russia and Biitain nn do it, 
so can we,” the workers said, and 
they delivered Ihere are many such 
cases of unselfish devotion ^or every 
one of greed that make s the Headlines 
Have you ever heard, for instanee, 


of a littL outfit called the Illinois 
Close ( ompans ^ In peaeetiine it had 
i couple of hundred employes mak- 
ing nuns kid gloves A lew days 
iltci Pc dll IIiilx)! the Armv siid. 
Make us some gloves to protcet the 
li inds ol the men who slung biibcd- 
wiK bn I Kicks 

lh< company hid iu\(i hciid of 
them It h id no luodf K But 12 cl lys 
litii the Inst batch w is on its way 
to the P If ific * I he a c ime oidcrs loi 
linemen s glo\es to b< sent to Chung- 
king, OIK fmgci mittens for our men 
in thi \ilIu, and mitUns for sub- 
mu me CKWs Dclivtiv w IS ilways 
midc on the ditc spiiificd w ul a 
minute th< \ i\y upoit siys usu- 
illy months ilu id ol schedule ” 

Uho did it* Wiituses house- 
muds, gills without the slighust e\- 
peiunec in this piodurtion field 

1 he Richmond Rf hnery oi the 
Standaid Oil C oinp my has wh it they 
eilla \iclor\ Shift ’ Seientists ind 
ekiks pipe fitter , stenogi ipheis and 
]initois pu^ m i full diy at their 
legul ir work, iltci supper they come 
bick, put on overalls and woik three 
or four hours filling diums with fuel 
for the armed foices 

Not even the Army and Navy 
knows ail the home-front battles 
quietly waged by solitary civilian- 
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soldiers Kenneth Spangenburgh ran 
a concenliicity gauge in 1 Buffalo 
wai plant, measuring shell parts for 
the Navy The blockading snowdrifts 
of last January marooned many a 
war worker from his job Spangen- 
burgh usually got a shai e-the-ride 
hitch to his woik On the moiniiig 
of the woist storm Spangenbuigh’s 
“ride’ didn’t show up 

‘T guess we have to walk it, 
Sweetie,” Spangenbuigh told his See- 
ing Eye dog Together the blind m in 
and his dog plunged into the stoim 
They made it to the plant Spangen- 
burgh was pic ised He d never niisse d 
a day’s work since the war began, 
and he hadn’t spoiled his lecoid 

It can be told now that lunch 
warships helped m the Noirnandy 
invasion, shelling the coast of thin 
own beloved Fi ince They got the 
shells with whieh to go into action 
because some uiiMing workei in an 
ordnance plint got the blight idea 
of a slight ad|ustment by which 
Ameiie m shells ould it place 1 tench 
projectiles Nns planes bucked lime 
and the we Uhei to ptss the immuni- 
tion to the liench ships )ust when 
the hie ol then guns w is most needed 

About the time out men were 
wading ashoie it Makm, the Navy 
was telling a builder of tank lighters 
in Minnesota that an impending op- 
eration against the Mai shill Islands 
made it imperativ e to hav e an unex- 
pected quantity of additional LCMs 
m New Orleans — five minutes be- 
fore right now 

The engines were installed while 
the lighters weie being placed aboard 
a special tram But the LCMs were 
far from complete Volunteer workers 
stampeded aboard, and a gondola 
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full of electric welding equipment 
was coupled on As the long tram 
rolled south, the men worked day 
and night When they reached New 
Oilcans the last LCM had been 
finished They drove them off* the 
cars and up the ramp of a ship — 
and then they took the next tram 
back to stai^ all over again 

Then there is the story of Task 
Force X and a juke box company, 
the J P Seeburg Corporation of 
Chicago, 111 converted to making 
radio dev ices F 01 the imminent Man 
anas campaign the Navy wanted a 
bland new 1 idio gadget that would 
enible our planes to find their way 
back by night to their (aiiicrs Fiom 
\\ ishmglon, m officer got a prime 
contrac toi on the phone at 4 a m on 
June 2b and thi conti actor burned 
up the w II ( to the Set burg pi int He 
got the watchman On the Seeburg 
bulletin boaid was this sign “Due 
t6 the splendid efloi ts ol our employes 
in compk ting the Na' y conti act 
aheid of I me, a vacation is ordered 
fioin June 25 to July ^ ” 

Iht Seebuig executives were hast- 
ily iwaktncd ‘ I he Navy must have 
38 units of X equipment at once,” 
the corliaetoi told them 

How the hell we gonna get them 
bick*” the foieman of Seeburg s 
Kailov plant demanded ‘Its the 
first vacation they ve had in more 
than a vear They’re scattered to the 
foui winds ’ 

But already the plant manager had 
the phone company chasing down the 
men And the local radio station 
piompUy started broadcasting the 
emergency 

They got the workers — off trains, 
off planes and boats, and out of bed 
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\ N i\ V lieutcm.nt \v w n the i iclorv 
IS they stiL iimd in I he iNi i\\ has 
picked i had lime to need this siufl, ’ 
he told them We don’t know whit 
It IS lor Ml 1 e in s ly IS this \ \ i\ v 
jil me IS w iitint, to ll\ it to the P leific 
the mstint vou le thioiie,h ” 

There weie 0) einplo\(s it See- 
bur e, s K iilov ])1 int L\ ( i\ one w is it 
Ins iniehme when the Juuttninl lin 
islud Ihey w oiled the d i\ thioiuh 
1 1 ( lollowiiij^ d n th( eomp my was 
leixised th it the oieler must he m 
ere ised to '){)() units \nd the whole 
eireler must he linislud in ei^ht elns 
1 he\ hid just ihout leeeneieel hoin 
the ‘'hock of this ipp illino deeiec 
when a mess ie,e e uue to elouhh the 
order to looo units ind to liiiish 
the ]oh in h\e d ws inste id ot eii^ht 
liiev stood there Ixsidetluir m i- 
(hiius md worked siihst mti ills i^o 
horns sir iii^ht tliioui>h ^\l es hr mL,hi 
coffee I he> rte md slept h\ then 
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machines 1 m illy the 1 ist piec e of 
pieeision iiKclnnisin passed the in- 
specloi The luutem.nt ticked a 
N n \ ( 11 d lion^sicle the \ ae ilion 
notice on the bulletin bon el “Well 
deme ” it siid 1 he eleviees went 
ihoiid the pi me the pJme loaied 
off into the inL,ht 

W he n I isk 1 oi ce X ste lined into 
enemv w itds ill their plmes were 
equipj)ed with the new device They 
flew sorties They shot down 

48 j. enemv plmcs, sink 32 ships md 
d irn u^ed 18 moie W he n it Vv is over, 
pi UK sol illthitvist iimidihid 
i nhel to letuin — md most of these 
were lost hv eiieriiv iction 

W h it tin se woikeis el id is jfoinc’ on 
ill over the United St tes This is 
whits hiek ol the mn lele of one 
efuntiv keepiuL’^ Russn ^omi? and 
1 n^l md ^ hm i coini^, m 

ideiition to its own loiies These ue 
the rial woil eis ol 'Virieue i 


Ciutcibuiy T lie 

T WO \ineiu iiiscjlduis st indiiiv, it the bu in iii I nj^lish pun untie ed 
111 eldcily, belie vole lit Innkiut, 1 e ntle man ip|)in 1 t,l iss ejl be e 1 il a 
table 111 a cniiiei ol the loemi One e)l the soldieis s ud to his p d Do vou 
know who til It du iiilied old 111 lu is-* Ih s the Aiehlusheip of C iiite i buiv 
'^eniie c i/v J he Arc libishop ol C inUibiiiv weiulcJn t be in i jnib 
‘ 1 m positive It IS snd the lii ♦ serldie r 1 vi seen his pie tine 111 my 
times lud I know I 111 iii^lil 

1 11 ])et vou a peruud vou le wieriii’ 

Ihe bet VMS leeepted, md the soldieis timidlv ippro iche d the table 
“Excuse us sii loi intiuding, but would vou mmd telling us ^oiiietliuig 
We weic wondeiing if you might be — ” 

Co to hell md mind youi own dimn business' ’ the old gentleman 
ro ired 

1 he tw o soldie 1 s quicklv 1 eli t ated to the b 11 stunne d Afte 1 a moment, 
one said to the othci Isn t thit i sh uiie ' Now we 11 miir know ” 

— Conii buted b> Jthn Dunot 



Amazing ntw uses of the light that tan t lu bten 



Condensed from Science IllusLritcd 

AT \N tisttin depot ol the Aini\ 
Oidm.ncc Dtp'll tint nt, 1 line 
of tanks, wet with p iint fiom 
the sprn <-,uns, liiniluis into i dose- 
fitting tunml \Mitn tht duvtis l)iini> 
the tinls out ot Liu Jii end huu 
minuttshUr, the p iint is conipktdy 
dr\ Iht jol) IS done In infi iitd i i\s 
s^icaniin^ iioin striud bittcius ol 
dectiic bulbs 

This is onl\ one ol inin\ new usts 
ol i loi t, nt t,l( c U d j)oition ol the 
spcttruin Infi ntdi i\s nt d<h\di it- 
int^liuits ind \e t,t t iblts i»tiiniiutin^ 
seeds, 1 illint, wctvils in wlu U md 
fleas on doi^s < pun loi iithii 
Us ind sinus sulltrirs Ihcy iinkt 
It possible lo 1 ik( pielUTts in tlit dnk 
Ol throu-,h h lA to dtte<t loritiits 
of paintii < s UK I 111 uiasciipls to spot 
encinv t iinoufl ic< \iound scoits of 
war pHnls niMsibU ltn«.cs’ ot this 
so-calltd bl ick lu»hl wun ml il 
libl\ fi tilt ippio'ich ol thicMs ind 
sabot! urs 

In I Boo, Sir Williim Ih rschel 
passed 'i bcim of sunlight thiou£>h a 
prism -nicl plit^d i th< riiioinetci m 
the vaiinus coloi ol the speclium 
He found thu the ltd end of the 
spectiuin w'ls w uni* r than the \iolet 
end, and when ht plactd the ihtr- 
momettr just h)ond the red end, the 
mercury s ot upwaid Thus he dis- 
covered there were rays too long to 


+ + + Iiatland Manchister 

\uthoi of New World of Machines 

bt sten — hell rus, just beyond 
visil)l( led 

Whtthei ht It eoines from in dec 
tiicliL^ht iliK oi a I idiilor. It IS com- 
post d of infi ntd 1 INS But i'ins fiom 
drift HPt heat souicts \aiv widtly 
in tht n elUet Flitise liorn iiadntoi, 
‘j'ls 11 nut t>i tit due ct)il ht itti have 
Jittk ntntliitinL cju iht\ 1 he so- 
t ilkd nt 11 mil iitd i i\s (those 
biuK btNondlhi tint shold of Nisiblc 
Inlit) U nd to iitidiiU tibjtcis in 
thtii ])Uh Ihtst ins nc pioduttd 
(•lititiUlN by tkcliit bulbs With fil i- 
nitnts ol lunt>sltn oi c it bon Ihc 
I mips lot )klikt oidmiiv tltdric bulbs 
ind thtv do civt ofl i dim li^hl, but 
ih it is a intie b\ ])ii>diu t 

It IS bteaust ol lilt II ptntuMing 
qualilN thu nt n iiih utd waves di\ 
oiiiit in i miUei ol minutes \ coat 
ol paint, lo in liter how tliin, is 
coni[)osed of a vist number ol sub- 
init loscopic lavt IS When t\ t punted 
ohjtct is “bakid in in oven, the 
outside Idvti dues fust and for ns a 
tight film ovti the still-wet livers 
underneath, thus eieatly retarding 
the drving timt Ihe infraitd lays 
penetrate all the layers of pcint 
mullaneouslv 

In commerciil dehydration great 
quantities of wa+ci must be removed 
from fruits, vegetables and meals, 
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H\RNFSSING “bL^GK LIGIII” 


mcl the shorter the time of diving, 

I he sni ilkr the loss ol vitamin content 
ind il iv oi At \ and 1 1 bil t U niv ersi ty, 
I’lofcssoi I M Tiller and othcis 
h'i\e built dehydration ovens lined 
vMth batteries of lamps Heie carrots, 
sweet potatoes, turnip gieens, poik 
uid beef aic thoioughlv cliud in five 
tr) p minutes insteid of the many 
houis needed in sU im he iled o\cns 
\n mil lied bie id baking machine 
Ills been insented b\ 1 1 inklin H 
\\ e Jls ol H ick( nsick, N J Fheloues 
nio\e slowl\ on ieome>oi thiough a 
1 imp lined tunnel wliichsives iliout 
i thud ol ordiniiv ovcnlimc mcl is 
Slid to bake nioT< uniloiinh 

Mm} ol tli( ( limps ue bem^ 
usid l)\ do''lois mcl (ven in ])ii\ Ue 
liomes to reolici hot w Uei bottles 
mcl ekctiie Ik it mg p ids b( e lusc 
the Imijis gi\( better jicnetiation 
I nhke ulti iMolc t 1 us iniiKdins 
do not t in and with ic isoniblc cau 
lion there is no clmgei ol binning 
1 nc Philadc Iphi i J i mspoi i ition 
( omj) mv his lound inli mcl i us ol 
\ ihu 111 IcepiiiT^ |)us (Heines w iini 
me old w< Ului I n ibk to build new 
i ages lor Its growing ll<ct bee iiisc 
ol w ir lestiic Lions the coinpiiu dug 
i low of sm ill pit in m open linking 
lie i md mst illc d lamps m e leh jnt 
lh( Imses irc diuen o\er the pits, 
ind tlie r ivs ])io]eetccl upw iid keep 
tlic motors w arm be tween tups Simi 
1 11 pits m the floor s of private gdi igcs 
have been suggested By the flip of i 
s\ Itch in the house, i min could 
V inn up the engine of his cai foi an 
easy start on a cold morning 

Antifreeze lamps, strung from over 
head wires and thermostatic ally co i 
ti oiled so as to go into operation when 
the tcmpeiature drops dangeiously. 


have been used m orehards and truck 
f inns I heir 1 us shed like light, fall 
diiectly on stems duel leaves and ls.eep 
the sap flowing Allilfa and other 
foiagc ciops can be dried by ailificial 
means inste id of reiving on the slow 
md fickle sun Heie ig im the quick- 
ie ting mil ire d lam])s niav find a new 
held 

Infilled lamps are used to kill 
Itrv ic m tobacco piocessmg jilants, 
md in ( ndless belt inelhod has been 
jKilectcd for killing weesils m giain 
ind ceie ils before ]Mcka"mg Port- 
able mil ired units h i\e been used to 
delouse soldiers clothes and blinkets 
without h irm to the 1 ilnic 

lull lucl 1 IV s hue ojxned exciting 
new Mst IS m photogiaplu Pictures 
lie ictuillv tiken in the diik The 
film use el is ni ide se nsitive to the hnig, 
inMsibie 1 us Isen i flitiion will 
emit enough ra\s te) make i picture 
in i blieledout room Iheie is a 
nr gic (|u ilit\ in Imdseipe pietuics 
tden ilirou^li i filter which scieen.> 
out ill othei 1 us mcl c iptuie the 
mil mcl nil ig( (ji iss md Icives of 
‘ices i[)pe 11 white is thouerh e oveicd 
with snow diik skits ind soft, deep 
shadows he ighte n the di imatic elfcct 
M inv Hollswood moonlight eficcls 
lie 111 icle m bnght sunshine with 
mil mcl him 

Pie tines made by infi iied lavs are 
also useful in medical diagnosis As 
the ia\s penetrate the skin, subcuta- 
neous networks of veins are brought 
out Such red-filter photos have en- 
abled doctors to obseive the progiess 
of healing beneath a scab 

Infraied photography has become 
a stand iid tool in scientific crime de- 
tection and in testing the genuine ness 
of documents and paintings Stains on 
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garment®, invisible to the naked eye 
and unrevealed bv oidimrv photog- 
raphy, stand out sh irpl> w bt n photo 
graphed with him receptive to infrT- 
red ravs The hind of tht elevtr faker 
has bten shown up in minv altered 
wills and puipoited hrst editions 

In this w ar infrared h is pc emitted 
pho+o reconnaissance men to work 
at high levels and get phenomenally 
clear photographs The long infiared 
ravs pass fieely through the atmos- 
pheric haze 

The long riys also have ni un 
canny knack of showing up cimou 
flage \n ordiniry photogiajih of a 
meadow or a foiest may ap])ear quite 
innocc nt But in an infiaied picture a 
duk geometric form may U ip to the 
eye, bctiaving a cimoufli^cd guii 
emplacement oi supply dump Ihis 
IS because the gictn punt used to 
simulate foliage comes out dirk not 
white as natui il loliage looks Theie 
has been feveiish scaieh for special 
paints which will nntch sui rounding 
ten am even under the pi>ing t\eb of 
the infiaied eimera But this double 
maiching ]ob complicates tremen- 
dously the job of the camoufleui 

Invisible beams of infi irecl are used 
for the protec non of scoies of war 


plants throughout the country The 
beams can be made to turn corneis 
b> directing them at inconspicuous 
mirrors, so that two of the beams can 
completely encircle the grounds of a 
huge factory If one of the rays is 
broken by an intruder, an alaim 
sounds, and guards rush to the indi 
cated spot One an craft plant covei 
ing sc v( ral square mik s is protected bv 
28 cleverly concealed beams of black 
light which interlace at vaiious elc 
vations and angles 

In one test, bl ick light from two 
ordmiiy 20 watt light bulbs trans 
nutted a signal to an clectiic eye foui 
miles-away rngmetrs say that the 
only limit to th( edtctivc length ol 
these beams is s( t bv the curvature ol 
the globe, since like v isdile light, they 
travel in sti light lines 

\11 these iinazmg uses of the light 
that can t lx seen came about be 
cause cuiious scientists exploied i 
new poition of the gieU electiomag 
nctic spcetium — a iibbon of vast 
length of which visible light is only 
a tiny slivci X ri\, radio and tele 
vision got their start from similar e\ 
plorations And plenty of uncharted 
fields await the adventurers of te 
mono 




That's the Manf 


T ill I BI ig( nt in a w cstei 11 st ite was hot on the trail of a fugitiv e When word 
came th it he was heading for a small town, the G man < ailed the local 
sheriff \ ou bend me a pitcher of that guy and Fll git him good,” the sheriff 
promised I hat night the Government agent mailed the sheriff not ore but a 
dozen pictures of the wanted man — prohles, fullface, standing, sitting, and in 
varioi costumes \\ ithin 24 hours he received an electrifying telephone c ill 
“We ^ot 1 1 of those crooks locked up already,” the sheriff boasted “And I 
guarantee to jug the last one before morning* ’ — Cxuitnbmed by Fulton Ounicr 



Duicting tnaflie under firt ioundin|i; up 
iinbubh gangs of the cneni'v and keeping 
Older in conquered territoi> is no boft job 

■TheMPsWkN«w'^‘’l’P>'‘^‘ 

ondensed fioin line lucdcric Sonde tn Jt 



C ALLING Sugar Dog ’ squ iwl cd 
th jetps 1 idio ‘ Si\ Ctci- 
111 in piisoncis CSC ipcd lioin 
( unp, he idcd foi Puis on the ( h ii 
lies load m stolen I nick Thts lu 
lie i\ily uincd And Sugdi Dog %- 
the Senioi Dul\ Olhcci of L' S 
Militirv Polite in th( } uneh c ipit il 
loiud off with his MPs on the 
ilevenlh tall within i few houis It 
h id been i busv night iheid\ 

W ith di iw n guns we hnd r ude d i 
1)1 ick m like t cell 11 stieked with e ms 
of Amt IK in gisoliiK md c ises of 
ei^ lit ttes which should hi\c bien it 
the iiont Then we h id w idtd into i 
Monlin litre rife to le scut some ( Is 
It leked bv Puisiin hoodlums with 
knives and bioken bottles Anothei 
c ih hi-d sent us to the othei side of 
town where i GI hid been stabbed 
in a holduo 

Now we were rounding a corner 
on two wheels after the escaped Gei- 
inans Aheid of us in MP not cai 
Ind intercepted them and tommy 
guns weie chattel mg is we screeched 
to a halt The prisoners weie already 
coming out of doorways wh^re they 
had taken cover, with their hands up 
“ \ routine evening ’ siid Sugar Dr g 
‘‘but it’ll give you an idea of what we 


h IV e to do — and all over the globe 
too 

Ihis vsoilclwile policf foice is 
man iged liom in oihee m \V ishing- 
ton by Mijoi Genei il Aiehcr 1 
I euh — shrewd, soft sjioktn Piovost 
M iis'i il Ct( nei il Between New \oik 
Cologne ind Chungking fiom San 
Fi iiuiseo to Me 11)0 line md Minila, 
tlu Booo office IS md 200 000 enlistecl 
men t)f the Corjis of Milit 'rs Police 
piotect fvtiv kmtiican eommunic i- 
tions In e ind b it tie Iront 

lo many C Is behind the front, the 
MPis m ojlicioiis busvbodv wh( isks 
foi pisses, objects to unbuttoned 
blouses intcifcKs with inuiscmtnl 
md ollie wise burdens a soldiei s life 
genei illy But men in the line have 
i difleient view of him MPs are in 
the sptarhcid of every idvance, tJ ey 
loe lie loads ovti which troops move, 
thevdiieet traffic, ind take over piis- 
oneis Ihey guard supply lines be- 
hind the front, and have tlic dilhcult 
task of making a foreign population 
obey i whole set of new liws On 
them, the policing irm of our Mill 
tary Government will depend to a 
laigc degree the sue cess of our regime 
in the Amcricin held part of con 
quered Germany 
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Divisional MPs — combat police- 
men — were with the fiist issault 
W^ves ashoie on the Norm'indy 
beaches, handling the huge volume 
of traffic landed from the invasion 
fleet They had prcfibiicated sign- 
posts, and maps showing loutes, head- 
quarters and dumps 1 here were sur- 
prisingly few snarls, even on the 
narrow side roads of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula Since then expeiience has 
perfected their technique 

Bridges and crossroads, the main 
bottlenecks of an adv ince and the i e- 
fore the principal MP traffic posts, 
are alwavs priority targets foi the 
enemy The famous Remagen bridge 
across the Rhine was under German 
fire loi days Every five iiunuUs t 
barrage of shells would crash into its 
appro iches But the MPs stood like 
statues, keeping the long line of tiuc ks 
moving across the budge with vitally 
important leinfoi cements md sup- 
plies “Keep coming Keep coming,’^ 
they bellowed to the driveis above 
the dm As onv. MP lell another would 
take his place They figured out a 
way of spacing the convoys iioMiig 
across the 1200 foot hotspot so that 
they would avoid the worst of the 
precisely timed Nazi fire I hat fir m, 
bull- voiced and heartening ‘All right, 
come on” will be remembered bv 
many GIs for a long time There 
have been many posts like that 
Specially selected and trained, the 
MPs are taught to be models of 
soldierliness in discipline, diess and 
carriage — an example to the troops 
Ihere are many professional police 
among them Besides basic combat 
t! 'lining, they are given stiff courses 
in traffic control, not techniques, 
town patrolling, street fighting and 
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booby traps Thev frequently gc t 
into the battle itself Near Brest last 
summer, 50 MPs of the Sixth Ar 
mored Division fought it out with 
1200 Germans who tried to rescue 1 
valu ible prisoner — Lieutenant Gen 
eral Spang, commander of the 266th 
German Infantry Division “All hell 
broke loose, ’ as one MP understated 
It, but the lightly armed policemen 
stood 111 m against tanks, mortars and 
artillery for sever il hours until rein 
for cements could be brought up TIk 
G eneral was not rescued 

Handling German prisoners is al 
wiys a dangerous issignment \ 
group of Nazis will approach an 
Aj;ncr ic m position w ith raised hands 
then IS unsuspecting MPs leave cover 
to take over, the Cjeimans fill flat 
and a machine ®am opens up Nizi 
ollieeis wear small pistols hidden 111 
then uniforms They carry mmia 
ture, egg sized grenades which c m 
be thrown at very short range These 
are concealed m then hands, clasped 
behind their necks m surrender 

On every road Icadine into the 
Reich the MPs have posted a sign 
enuring Gnmany This is 
enemy lountry Keep alert ’ Ihe experi 
ence of our troops indicates that the 
signs will stay there for a long time 
One of the nastiest of the Nazi m 
novations is the small “ambush 
squad,” operating immediately be- 
hind our lines, sometimes in civilian 
clothes, often m American uniforms, 
with captured tanks and cars Gen- 
erally one of the squad speaks fluent 
English 

A favorite trap is to stall a farm 
cart at a point where traffic must 
move slowly The unsuspecting G 1 
dnvmg by sees what appears to be a 
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hirmless group of farmers wringing 
iheir hands o\cr a spilled load of 
potatoes If he stops to help a ma- 
(hine gun hidden in a ne'irby hedge 
Starts chattering There ire dozens of 
\ iiiitions One is the ambuscade ai- 
nngf d by turning a signpost to point 
tralhc into a lonely side road whtie 
mines aie planted and guns wilting 
\nother trap is a wire stiung across 
the load, if hit it any speed it can 
knock in the windshield ol i jeep and 
(kc ipitite c\eiy man in it 

J he fust tisk of the Pro\ost M n- 
shil in T. eonqueied eity like \ichen 
or Coleigiie is to lound up ill key 
niembers of the Hitlei \outh, the 
I ihoT 1 ronl, ind other puty oig in- 
i/itions The MPs woik with the 
( onmti Intelligence Corps i huhl\ 
elficieiit outfit which eombiis Crei- 
man espionige indsibotige behind 
out lines CIC men have lists of the 
leading loc il N i/is, and unless these 
people lie ible to evKuite them 
selveswith their I e treating umy, they 
lie not hard to find and aiiest 
Moic difhcult to une nth lie the 
iindeigiound opei itives which the 
Gt tipo leives behind Lquippeel 
w ith 1 ilse papn s, they organize e spio- 
nige mange foi the hiding jf am 
bush squads and escaped piisoncrs 
ind spieid minors to create all 
possible friction between the popula- 
tion and our troops They have a 
strong grip on the people To strengthen 
this hold, Himmler has levivcd the 
te roi of the FehTfif^ericht, a grim or- 
ganization originating in the Middle 
4ges and leinstituted after the last 
war lor the systematic assassination of 
German democratic leadeis Tre 
modern Fehmgericht is a Gestapo or 
ganizalion and its executiorers are 
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Pai tv gunmen ‘ Anv official obeying 
enemy oidcr'',” announeed Himmler, 
“is cert iin to be found presently 
slumped cold and stiff over his writ- 
mg table ’ This is not leg iidcd as an 
empty threat 

It his been haul for the MPs to 
make the naturally friendly GI obey 
the strict order against fraterm/mg 
with Hen Schmidt and Frau Schultz, 
who produce a bottle of schnapjjs anci 
tell how they hated Hitler ill the 
time Ihese arc often the same peo- 
]ile however that the MPs find 
nightly sign iling from church stee pie 
md scrawling Piity slogans ind 
thre Us on the w ills of houses 

As the combat MPs loll forward 
with then units, the Milit iry Police 
of the C ornmunications /one move 
in mcl ct up the p i in merit police 
admimsti ition I he 11 ofiicas aic 

piek( d foi ( \pc iienct and soix 1 judg- 
ment, and th( V h i\c been tr lined m 
special courses U the Provost Mii- 
siid School I \peits Itoin le idin-. 
universities have might them 
man 1 uu inge 1 iw, local conditions 
and pee nil uitics, the me chimes of 
the Na/i jiohcc system ind govern- 
ment 1 lu y hav e ilso Ic u ne d unde r- 
covei poliee woik, the trieks oi ob- 
serving ind following suspects, wiie 
tapping and othei techniques to be it 
the Nazis It their own game 

Ihe p< imanent Piovosts and then 
MPs in C ologne, Fi uikfurt and other 
German cities will lace probably the 
greatest militai y pohee job of all time 
Ihe Military Government ofheers, 
with whom the Provost Marshals 
work closely have diiecticns to sup- 
plant all pro-Nazi ofhcials Experi- 
ence has already shown that to be im- 
possible Capable men without Party 
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records are hard to find Most of 
them are dead &-5 will have to leave 
a large number of doubtful people in 
positions of considerable 1 esponsibil- 
ity, and trust to the vigilance of the 
MPs to keep them in order 

Besides the Gestapo and its under- 
ground cells, whose future strength 
IS >et to be gauged, they will have to 
deal with a hungry, bitter, turbulent 
population accustomed to violence 
and in political chaos It will be the 
American military policeman, pound- 
ing his lonely and difficult beat, who 
will have to handle this situ ition 
Fortunately, a good m iny of the 
MPs who will serve in Gtrmanv had 
valuable experience in 1 ranee 1 heic 
Major General Milton \ Reckaid — 
Provost Marshal ol the European 
Theater of Operations- had on his 
hands a police job ol huge propor- 
tions With the Piench police system 
m rums, the trench underworld de- 
scended on AmeiK m supply lines lor 
gasoline, rations and cigarettes 1 hey 
offeicd GIs ICO frmes ($2} for i 
package of cigarettes and f}Oo francs 
(iio) for a five-gallon can of gas 
When this ource dried up shady 
Parisian chiriete is picketed the Red 
Ball Highway to the front, offering 
the track drivers fintastie sums and 
tempting entertainment for their 
loads Ihen some criminal elements 
in our own army siw the chmee of 
easy pickings and began orgmizing 
on a large se lie One gang, complete 
with truck, deserted its transport out- 
fit, bought civilian clothes, and lived 
in style with their trench friends 
Twice a week they put on their uni- 
forms, an ' with then truck joined a 
convoy loading gas They filled up 
with five-gallon cans on a forged 


requisition, then made deliveries to a 
regular circuit of customers — and 
netted about 820,000 in one month 
Soon whole freight cars were being 
cut out of U S Army trains 111 
French yards There were dozens of 
such gangs Out of one convoy of 150 
trucks bound for Gt neral Patton s 
Third Army, desperately in need of 
gas only 40 arrived fully loaded 

ColomlE G Buhl master, Provost 
Mirshal of the Pans Area, a lawyu 
in eivil hf( , and the chu f of his Crimi 
iial Invesligition Department, Cd[) 
tiir* Thomas Gutdcii, fonnerly i 
subuibm policeman, organized then 
hmdful of MPs and igcnts into i 
typicil American police system Pi owl 
cars and 1 iiding squad trucks were 
contiolled fr^ a centr il i idio st i 
tion Systematic laiding of enter tun 
ment areas turned up the American 
deserters who were selling the goods 
Colonel Buhl master got over a hun- 
dred couit-ni'utial convictions, md 
the Pans black market m Amencan 
goods was broken — within a few 
months of its beginning 

‘Tt IS iina/mg,” a veteran Frcncl 
bous-pnfet reluctantly told me “But 
your military police have attameci 
greater respect among our cr mmals 
than we ever had, even before the 
war ” 

The Corps of Military Pohee has 
come a long way since the last war 
when untrained MPs were chosen for 
their brawn Despite its importance 
however, it has remained a stepchild 
and promotions have been slow But 
in France MPs have already become 
the symbol of American decency and 
enjoy enormous prestige In Germany 
they will be quite a stumbling block 
for the enemy’s plans 



New Pioneer of the Land 

CosmaB Blubau^h’s neighbors Baid he was 
craz^, but he rcstoied a worn out farm to 
Buch rich productnit> that its fame has 
spread far and wide 


Condensed from St Louis Post Dispitch louis BromfieJd 


F or my money it is the most 
beautiful f ii m in Anie nc i \ ou 
see It best from the top of tht 
lull where the whole i irm lies spie id 
out in an amphitht iter of plenty, 
with the contouKd fields in semi- 
iircuhi stiips dytd vinous quens 
— foitst on tne crest, then i stiip of 
oiehaid, then lows of blick risp- 
b( rries, ind altei n Uini> sti ips of lic^ht- 
i^uttn corn and emer ild-giei n df ilfi 
At the bottom of th< bowl, in i 
‘pove of blick w limit ticis, sit the 
nt it white houses, the bicf biin, the 
ipple stoiae,e house ind tlu ^orn 
fhiei The bit’ spnnt? pond, blu( is 
ilie biillnnt Ohio sky ibo\e it lull 
of biss ind bluei,ills, spit ids its 
be luty in the vt ly dooiy ud and near 
It gi i/e fit c ittle and hoi’s ChiUien 
pliy undci the trees nei^hbois ind 
liu nds from ne irby v ll igts woik m 
the fields and orchirds 

Ml around is a country of abin- 
donecl or i un-down farms, houses 
and bams falkn, the fields a wilder- 
ness of weeds Underbrush and forest 
seedlings are reel iiming the once 
rich land Dus eountiy is the victim 
of bad and e^rcedy farming In the 
midst of It the Blubaugh place is 
like a jewel in a tarnished setting 


A but P'^it of the beauty of this 
faun is Cosnns Bluliiu^h himself, m 
his blu( denim pints, checked shirt 
and old hit — i slight, spry m in with 
gi lying hnr, i sunbarned wrinkled 
fut ind 1 pm of the bii^hUst blue 
c>(s I hi\e evei sun Ihcre is a 
dignity in the smill, wiiyfigim which 
mikes him setm tilltr uul morr im- 
pn ssive th in his si/e 1 hit is bee mse 
Ik is his own boss in the midst of i 
sfciuity IS ru uly ibsoliUt is is to 
b( found oil this (aith Il( Ins 
biouglit tinploviiK lit to the people 
woiking th(i( ibout him He has 
turned i lum which was once a 
liability into a pioduetivt asset All 
ON Cl Ohio he is known is one ol the 
state s good citize ns 1 he st ite uiu- 
veisity his coiiltiried upon him the 
title of M iste r I arme r 

Blub High IS as mueh a pioni e i as 
his gi andl ilher who, long ago he Ipe d 
eJeu these hjlls There me lums in 
KiioxC ounty which since Indi in tunes 
have belonged only to Blulaaughs 
One of them now abindoned, lies 
jusi over the hill Some times C osmas 
vill drive you over th long curving 
road to see the sick fields and the 
wrecked buildings Thc^t was the 
way Cosmas’ faim looked a little 
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more than 20 ytars ago when he 
left the city to return to his own 
county 

On the firm where Cosmis was 
born the buildincjs ue in pie tty good 
condition, but the hilly fields have 
been illo\/ed to go back to griss and 
hay By the time C osims was 20 yens 
old it was cle \r to him that the home 
place could no longer piovide 1 
good h\ ing for 1 whole familv It w is 
like th It ill over the count\ 1 he 
yovn*^ boys were going iw ly to the 
towns xncl eities 

So C osm IS m lined and took his 
young wife loAkion Ik worked leu 
a v\hile It miking lubber tires loi 
buggies, then went to selling insur- 
ance Ht v\oiked h ud md sued his 
mono, md theie Ik^ in to giow in 
his mind i die un ol i(tuinin<»- to th( 
wild open be uit) ol the hill country 

In ic) 2 i. C osn is lound 1 woin-out, 
ibiiidoiied i40-i( Inm ind bought 
It on time with put ol his 'livings 
No om hid lived on th( pliec loi 
20 veils J he bun nteclicl lepiiis 
ind the house h ul long since lillen 
down Duiing the lust wiilei uul 
spiing the 1 iiuily lived m i sieging 
shick on i ncighboiiiig ibuidonccl 
farm v\ hilc C osm is 1 e p 111 < cl the bun 
and 1 lid the found ition for i ne.w 
house When v\ um wt ithci c iiiie his 
wife rebelled She slid she would 
rithei she pin the bun on 111 itti esses 
stuffed vMth flesh ck in v\he U sti iv\ 
thin stiy lemgei m that wietchcd 
shiek And so while the house wis 
being bulk with lumbei cut horn 
their woods, the 1 uuily slept in the 
ba n Jo the childien the expeiicnce 
wis hk* playing “pioneers ’ They 
didn t undeislind until y^iis latci 
that they icluillv itm pionccis on 
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the frontiers of a new wilderness 

The fust years were hard going 
The soil was miserably poor in min 
eials, ind in humus — that residue 
of dcciycd and decaying organic ma- 
teriil without which all soil is dead 
soil Cosmis spent some of his pre- 
cious cash on fertdizeis, mostly phos- 
phites The crops were miserable 
The w Iter supply which, within his 
me moi ' , h id been excellent, both 
in spiiiigs -ind wells, no longer held 
up through the summer There v\ert 
ilv\ lys troubles 

Most discouraging of all was the 
moekeiv ol neighbois Most ol them 
v\eie pist middle ige, for the vjung 
ones Ind long siiiee gone off to the 
citv M inv c)l their fiims were very 
ne u lh( end Jhc) told Cosmis he 
w IS e M v to be Ilf \ e he could build 
buk tint worn-out 1 um and make il 
p IV But ( osmas w is k irmng fron 
ills 1 ind Hr Slid I w is feeling my 
w IV but I did know enough to pile 
e>ii tint soil cveiv scrip ol nnnuit 
uiel li ish ind lilK i 1 could get 
CheuiKil Ifitili/ei helped but it 
wenilcl hive done no good il theic 
vv is nc good lotlen humus in the 
soil We. h lukd old sti iw and spoil d 
Iny ind coin loclcle from neighbors 
fuins mrl put it on oui Ian 1 \ Uig 

coin she 11(1 111 Dinviff^ gave us 
fjooo bushels of corncobs We had a 
big s iwdust pile m the woods Eveiy- 
oody Slid s iwdust would poison the 
ground, but we used it to mulch the 
tiees in oui new 01 e hard Pretty soon 
ill thit stuff plowed into the fields 
l)cg in to pay dividends ” 

C osm IS on his ow n had hit on the 
system of consciving soil and watei 
that has made such striking progress 
in the past five years — building 
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afresh the topsoil which nature needed 
hundreds of thousands ol ye-irs to 
create, and which we have destroyed 
at an appalling rate By retui ning the 
lifegiving humus to the land, man 
can now build an inch of topsoil a 
year 

“But I found there still wasn’t 
enough stuff in the soil to stop the 
hillsides from washing awiy, he 
Slid So one day he mide a trip to 
the U S Soil Conservation stition 
‘-ome 40 miles away There Ik saw 
hillsides planttd on the contour in 
allernitc strips ol row crojis ind hay- 
sod so thil rven if soil ind water 
broke aw iv on the eulliv it( d stups 
1* was caught by the sod strips ind 
the w itcr seeped into the grounc^ in- 
stead of running off lie siw ti ish 
firming, winch ehops manure and 
rubbish into the soil and mikes it 
porous IS blotting piper He siw 
wide shallow ditches running on con- 
tour around hills to impound my 
nin-ofi witcr 

With the help of his bovs ind work- 
ers C osmis lem ide the whole jiittc in 
of his film Ihe old squire fields 
give way to strips inel contours 
I he re w as no more run off w ater 
carrying off each yen tne tons of 
humus and topsoil he hid worked 
so hard to cie'^te I rom then cm the 
revolution in tint worn-out furn 
went ahead two or three times is 
fast 

In a little less tlnn ten years, corn 
yields leaped from 15 bushels per 
acre to 100 bushels wheat from i8 
to 35 bushels Another miraculous 
thing happened Springs which had 
nearly dried up began to flow again 
as they had done when the first 
pioneeis cut down the primeval for- 
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est The wells, which had dried up 
during his first years on the place, 
yielded an inexhaustible flow of wa- 
ter 1 he two ponds were full of 
water, even last summer during the 
worst drought Ohio had known in 
50 years The water trapped on the 
hillsides went into the ground and 
came out ag iin in cle ar cold springs 
instead of running off to the Gulf of 
Mexico, e irrying with it tons of 
precious topsoil 

Ihe orchard flourished and grad- 
uillv the firm began to provide i 
good income inrl i good life, not onlv 
for C osmis Blubiugh but for two 
sons md their wives, idiughter and 
her liusL) md, and five gt iiidchildren 
Another house wisljuilt melirnpiove- 
menls mule on the first house so 
thit te)cl IV the women on the pi ice 
h iv e e V er y conve rue nee of i city 
ap 11 1 merit 

Gi idu illv the steuy of the re claim- 
ing of thit old firm Iroin wilderness 
to productivity spic id through d* 
Ohio ind neighboring st ite s People 
cmie to see it Irom Jong elistinces 
Once 300 e xperls and not ilrlcs visitc d 
It on a 1 ibor itory lour ol the 1 ricnds 
of the I and * People came fi oin 
neighboring firms and villages in 
the evening to swim and fish in the 
spring ponds 

J his ye 11 the origmal investment 
of $j8oo 1 1 savings, plus hard work, 
produced from cattle, hogs, wheit, 
hybiid seed corn, fruit and loia^’c 
seeds a gross income of $20,000 di- 
vided among Blubiugh and his chil- 
dren and grande hiJclien Recently 
the family has acquire d an adjoining 
farm of 160 acres Ihe $20,000 is 

*See l^nends of the Land Iht Read- 
er s Digest January 44 
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only part of the story, for \Mth it his 
been the best of diets, i»ood and 
spacious liNing in one of the most 
beautiful spots on c irlh 

Wh'it Cosm IS Blubaugh has done 
IS n3 miiack It was iccoinphsh( d 
by biains, hard work, iiid willing- 
ness to Icirn He has done a gri it 
job and already has taught countless 
others how to do it He st mds on his 
own feet, stcure and economic illy 
independent as eveiy Ameiic in should 
be He his a qieit piidt of ichiese- 
ment md that hum in dignity which 
is the greatest icw iicl clcmoci icy c m 
give lit is OIK ol the New Pionteis, 
so bidly needed to restore oui igri- 
cultuie and husband oui ])ieeious 
natui il resouices 


There are in the armed services 
thousmds of young men who aie 
hungry for land and economic in 
dependence and security and the 
dignity which comes with all those 
things Iheie is no more liec, iich 
V 11 gin land to gi\e them, md the 
natui illy rich Innd, if for sile at ill, 
comm mds piohibitive prices But 
sc uuiecl from one end of this coun 
tiy to the othii ire thousmds ol 
1 urns m IK eel of s il\ iging, farms like 
the om Blul)iu_,h In ought bick to 
lilt \ scoie Ol moie of igcncus, 
stilt mcl ltdei il, will gi\e ndsice 
and infoimition md cvin physic il 
aid to lit Ip do the |ob ol itstora ion 
Whit we iKtcl IS i rice ol New 
Pionttis like Cosmas Blub iiigh 


, Opentic Medley 

In iiiL da//ling white iiinoi ol I ohtni^iin 1 unit/ Melchior once sang 
his sad Idrtwc 11 to 1 Isa iiio\ inj su p l)\ sit p with the suiging music tow iid 
the swan bo it which would c iny him iw i\ But somctliing h ipjxi ccl oil 
St ig< ind the mc».h inics pulled th< sw in into llu wings btloit Melt hioi 
could step mU) il 1 inishmg his soii^ in i wtto uni plimly uidiblc m the 
filth low, he asked \\ h it tunc cUm s ilu lu \t sw in It i\( 

M lit C II Ji I lu Ih Sat rlu\ 1 1 itri. Jit 


SiviKAi Itilian (onchutois imong tin in lose mini md M iscagm, 
wtit onct isktd to pulKipiU in i g il i k sii\ il m Mil m honoiing the 
compose! \ Cl til M isc igiu compost i ol Ca ill tia limtuana, w is j dous 
of lost iiiiiii s flint lud icicctl t(j duct t on one ct ndition — th it he be 
pud molt than lose mini lit chcln t c iit he siid if it w is only one 
lit t moie but it hid o bt moic lh< minigtmcnl i itcd At tht close 
of the Icstix il whtii Mdseigni uetivcd his let, he lound it w is exactly 
one lu i lost mini had eoiduclcd loi nothing 

— ContiiLulid b\ Idv^in H S hi s kH \rthiir Bronson 

Not ail singing m opcia is done on stige conductors oeeasionall/ 
following ilong in tht pit One night while conducting at the Metroj oil 
tan in New \oik, Sir 1 horn is Be c chain sing moie loudly than usual to 
the distraction of the singe is After the pc rloi mince one of them rashly le 
in irkt I \ on were in good \ oice tonight, Sii 1 homas ” ‘ Well, ’ retorted 
Btcchair, omione had to sing the damned opera ' ’ 

— 0>ntiibutcd by 1 dwin H Schloss and Arthur Bronson 




I N simple, unforgett iblc human detail, here is the story of a few 
hours in the lives of 64 brave young Americins members of the 
carrier Lextngton^s Air Group 16 No other book his so vividly de- 
scribed what It IS like to be in one of those narrow lonely cockpits, 
winging out over the vast Pacific to strike at the Japanese, and back 
again through danger and darkness to that little sliver of home which 
IS a earner flight deck This is a book with heroes but no heroics, a 
book which tells with deep honesty what these fliers felt and said, 
how their superb training and tough wills brought them through 
when they were confused and afraid and in despair and weary be- 
yond mortal endurance 

The narrative covers part of the first Battle of the Philippines on 
June 19, 1944, when United States Navy planes from 1 ask Force 58 
attacked a Japanese fleet They sank one carrier and four tankers, 
probably sank another carrier, another tanker and a destroyer, and 
damaged several other ships Our losses were 96 planes and 49 men 
Air Group 16, based on the VSS Lexington, was typical of the dozen 
or so grqups that took part in the attack Thirty four of its planes 
took oflF that afternoon, 1 1 single seater Hellcat fighters, seven 
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Avenger torpedo planes with crews of three, 16 Dauntless dive 
bombers with crews of tw o The average age of the crews was just 
over 23 years 

This account, say the 'luthors, *‘is derived wholly from narratives 
by the survivors, from statements by officers and men of the Lexmgton^ 
and from the authors witness No incident has been fabricated No 
word or thought or action has been ascribed to anyone without his 
own authority 


I T w \s June 19 191:1, and these 
WCK the 1 ist hours oHht 1 1st d i\ 
of the hunt I\<r\onc in 1 sk 
Forc( knew il SoiiKwJitie osti 
the western hon/ou Us seout pi mes 
were scaiehinc, the Philippine Sex 
loi i luL,iti\e ] 1]) uu s< ileet (Jn the 
111 Bnde’c ol llie i SS JiwuUon^ 
\ lee \dinii il Muc A Mitsclui 
eeiniiii mdei e)f tilt 1 iskleiiee w uteel 
feji then lepeiil Aieiuiul him were his 
other e liners then eleeks ])ieMd 
with ])hnes w iilinL, I0 ittick but 
diiknes^ we:>ulel i ill 111 ieiui iioiiis 
Anel loiiHRieiw would be ten) 1 ite 
Mitse he 1 s ^tall t,itlieied iboutthe 
rielio, iilteiiii£» its nibble le>i the 
we)iels tint would fiie them into iv 
tie»n, tnnlK he iiel U s Isee ein’ 
Mitse lie i epiie tl\ orelei eel ini 
me the wheile iiussi£,e 

In the 1 idiosh lek i wo dee ks below 
inemiteiis we le Upinu; out t\en wexrd 
thxt c line thiou^h their < iiphones 
r u to the west, a seout pilot, ilniost 
at the cxticinc end of his se uch ser- 
toi, hid notiecd sinni^e elots and 
ripples in the suns blmdinir path 
Foi all his da//lcel e\es ceiuld tell the 
dots were only small clouels 01 cloud 
shidows He pointed them out to his 
crew 1 heir e\es weie shai pel I he 
radioman icaehed foi his ke\ Ln 
emy force si{,hted Position — ’ 


The tr inscripti jii w is take n to the 
e biid£,e ind spread on the 
eh lit t iblc I he n ivie Uoi measure cl 
elistinces iiid then wrote i Future on i 
slip ol pajxi Mitsehei isked, ‘ Well, 
e in we in ike it^ 

1 01 i moment, none of the stall 
olheeis answeied Ihev were think 
in^ ol the snne things the siva£>e 
J ip me s ele le n e the lon*^ fliL,ht home 
leios m empty oee in, with t\ 
h luslnl j)ile)ts w iteliinc, the needles 
on then luel t^ui^es sink te)w ird the 
1 til U me lilt i Cl ish 1 mdim? in 
the bliel v\ ite 1 ind the cl iii^eious 
nn hi 1 indiums, in the diik, on the 
Cline is eleeks 

Wee in iii ike it ’ s iid one , at 
1 ist but It s c,oine, to be t i,ht ’ 

Mitschei m\e the older liimly 
‘ 1 u lie h e m • 

Ills de Cl ion we nt hist to his supc 
1101, \dm r i RiMiiond Spiuincc, 
comm inelei ol the 1 ilth 1 lect, omhis 
il ii,ship IK 11 bv Iwo minutes latci 
leletNjKs bet, in to stuttei bcliind il 
lumm ited screens in the Lexni^ton i 
le id\ looms, in le idy looms on the 
1 nUipnst and Pnnedon^ the Bimkti 
Hill ind I lot net ^ the \\ aip and other 
caiiieis 

The pilots looked up from their 
magazines and acey -deuce v ejames 
Since morning their chart boaids had 
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bun filled in v^ilh d Ui foi lh( flit^hl 
\\L Uliti inltirni itiun, tinu of ‘^iiiisct, 
i( cognition Mt,n ils, etc llu onlv 
ittin iiussin^ \\'is the one thu now 
tripped icross the sen « n the e ncniy s 
l)Osition, ouise iiul speed 

In th( i( kK loom oJ the I( \ ni^ton j 
fic;htei pilots Sv Sesbeit loimd tint 
the position Ic 11 outsid the peimutei 
of his 11 i\i^ Uin ttiuie He ])ene led 
1 dot ein the nin<in oi the ijoird 
iiidstned it it me n dnle/usK J vc 
oi to ll\ eiut to lift ' 

Cheek, bieithei the ^ teild him 
We ve L,ot to fl\ out to tlurf ’ 

Hie pileit be c^iii tei biirkl eui the u 
iliqht G[tai When the sepnwk beix 
lisped ‘Pilots, man )oui pi me s' 
the) picked up then helmets (hut 
bo 11 ds ai d the note i > ids th it e 1 unpe d 
to their knees, ind lie)ej]i( d up to the 
flight (leek quietl> Iheic w is none 
of the usual jostlin£» and kiddini* 
Iveiyonc knew thit this mission ot- 
feied nothinc; to lokc about 

Meanwhile, the scout pilot who 
1 ad spotted the enemy fleet \\ is dodq- 
iiifr in and out ol douds, sending 
idditional reports of what he saw 
'sli£,htly south of him, anothei scout 
pilot was also reporting, and the 


TBS (lalk Between Ships) phone 
innenmced 

‘ lluK lie tliiet i»toups of (neniy 
ships mom t,ioup is ilu^i rniiei, 
two Ol thiee he »\> ciuisns md eight 
destroyers 1 e n oi i j mile s sout lu ist 
of this IS a seeond group consisting 
mainly of tinkiis ind then (s(oils 
The thud md 1 irgesi gic up, \\i 'of 
the oth( 1 two consists oi cuiuis, 
l^ittUsfiips md i liigc numbei ol 
li^ht incl h( i\\ ( III! ns md d(- 
st lowers J he pimuiy objective is the 

c iriK IS 

Iiom lh( I<\wi^fon $ fliglit (ontrol 
budge cum the ore In Slut en- 
gines' 

lh( (inims ( 111 ' ht cpiKkly md 
J iclitcd to lull pown willi Inlos ot 
pil V ipoi stn mini lioni tiie pro- 
pi lit t tij) J hr III 1)1 1 st glurd the 
(l((kci(ws clum imslotlKii nodus 
Kl( II in the e itw ilks si u l(i( d dieir 
CMS md e us llu 1 miu hing su n il 
olhen took his position it tlu st ii 
boird V mg tij) of the fust H< lie it 
lightt r in liiu ( lu iritd br hind tlu 
ligliUis w(i( tlu toi ptdo bomiK r 
Asengns behind ln» m the cliv(- 
buinbing I-r iiinllesscs I he wind w is 
moving Tfross tlu stirbond bow 
Pie ( iitlv It bl( w down the deck, and 
the ItM/i^ion ste idicd on hei c ouise 

Ihe bull horn roaicd “Luinch 
planes'* and llu 1 mnching oflic( r 
bt V, in to whirl a sin ill checkeicd flag 

1 he first H< 11c it w a Henry Kosci- 
usko s As tlie checkcicd flag whirled 
faster, he gunmd h»o engine until the 
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tail quivcad and the lues on the 
locked wheels bulged Ihen the 
launching olhcer s inn diopped, 
pointing toward tlic bow, ind th< 
fighter s wing tip sliced o\ < i his he id 
Kosciusko g itiu 1 ( d s jx t d le ip( d 
into the m ind sweived to staibo iid, 
so that his slip stu ini would not 1) it 
+C1 the ])line behind him 

S\ St) lx It led the iu\t division ol 
fighters As he w iittd for tlw dig to 
diop his mouth sttnud sti ingtlv 
di) He pitted his pocktt loi it is 
suranct Ihtv wtie both th<it i 
silvtr dollu, th( first Ik hid (\c» 
earned md i die ip iust\ ligliti i 
1 luv h id gone ovei iIk side with hun 
when the old W ast) w is sunk in the 
C oi il Se i, inel he nt\( i lit w without 
the 111 

Wfien the ii H< lie is li lel gone 
lorn Bionn tool ofl in the lust o* the 
Avtngtis \ni mg those whofollowtel 
w IS Ktnl ( iishm m who e niitd m 
hispotltl m I ii< lish si\pt ne e tht 
sixpente Ins wile hid woin in h< i 
sh(x wlui llitv were mui e d 

C lint Sw inson w is ne \t \s lit 
liMi el up to the li le lit linteddowii 
it his ling Ills unde hid t lived it 
foi him, mcl Sw insem ilw ivs ni idt 
sine th it It w IS sti in hi on his fm^ti 
bdort i t ike oil oi i 1 inelin 

Noimin Sterne s w is iht stvenlh 
mid list \\tnoti He w is loipedo 
lbs skippti the most expenented 
pilot in the scpi lelitm ind emt ejf he 
most diiin^ At the B ittlc eil the 
C oial Se 1 he h id tlioppe d his lex pedo 
nto a Jipinesc earner, then tinned 
back and mide inothei run to diveit 
the file lioin i squidron mite 1 oi 
that;, the) g'lve him a gold st u to put 
on the Nivv Cioss he had lire ids 
won 
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Behind the toipcdo planes came 
Ralph Weymouth in the fust of the 
Dauntless dive bombeis As a litn 
tenant comm index, he was semen 
oflictr jiresent and therefore leadn 
of the whole ittack b) the I cxini^ton 
All Gioup The le adci ol the seen icl 
division w IS Dex aid Kiikpitiick On 
his 41 pie \ lous a< 1 1( ks, his plane hiel 
been shot up 18 times and shot down 
one e 

As e ich pJ 11 e 1 ushc d p ist, tin 
Clews m the' c iLw ilks cheeieel inel 
IV e It the lliumbs up sien Gunnei 
Ilinv Kdlv s iw them ‘ Ihuiiibsu]) 
help lie themght W hit the) me in 
is, Se> le)n< suck* i * 

lex exiet \dmii il Milschei hiel 
ne)t w itehecl the tike ofl He md hi^ 
si iff we le deb itin » wlie ihei to 1 iiineh 
the seeexiel stiike 

1 he ifte iiiexxi hdoie hell id been 
on the I 1 1^ Biiel-^e \ne n the lighte is 
i( (lime el fioin inUteepling i J ip i 
iiese 111 itliei I ixiin^ le>w iiel the 
be)W e eii of the m li id ^iinnccl i( 
him md hid pul up Impels to she) \ 
liow 111 inv e ne mv pluuslie 1 id sliex 
de)\n eiiK two fe^iii ivensix 
Mitscliei hid s iiel then, \ ou 
know 1 111 I lemcl to lie in Viiiern xn 1 
Oniv die finest oimtiv e)n eiith 
coiilel j>ioeliiei l)o\s life tli se 

Ne)w he l ioUw,lit ol die strike he 
hid just liunclied a.nd the night 
Imding ihe id e>t it - in oide il tint 
nn hi t ike i he iviei leill th m the at 
lid Itself He thexight of the second 
strike, md the double loll 

No ’ he s ud ‘ Hold th il second 
strike I c in t saeiihcc iny more o^ 
those uo^s lives, not even toi the 
Japinese fleet Our punch tonight 
ought to do the job, and we 11 the 
rest in the morning ” 
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I N Bonibinr*- ibs u idv roon, ificr 
the t ike ofi one of the pilots 
sc*K dultd foi ill'll second strike luntd 
in R idio lokso in tune to he u i 
news broidc ist about ^esteidn s nr 
l)iltl( 

liiilhtr details of our threat \i 
t i\ west of the Mm mis,’ lok\os 
iinouiieei w is suiii^ rest il tint 
iwo XiiKiiein cmieis line been 
sunl iJimtjr with a bilthship of tin 
S nth D ihifa e I iss md t\ o eiuistis 
Si \ i 1 il more e uik rs weie d iiii ie,ed, 
UK* It V ist ^oo of then e miei ])1 ines 
Wire di stio\( (1 

I he Iiste neis lu'oteel Not onlv hael 
il 11 lie,hl(is shot down inoie thin 
|o()]ipiiuse pliiKs it i eost ol oiiK 
17 ol th n own but not a sin^h ship 
in the 1 isk loiee hid been sink 01 
( \ e n s( iioush cl un u( cl 

1 Ju ] ipmi se llei t h id lice 11 [iiowl 
in^ 1101 th tor IK iiK i wiel bifoii 
lint l)Utl< ol Mstiuln June id 
U) 1 j \ iv\ p itiol pi nil s h id si < n it 
^^e iL,h iMic hoi ill in 1 iwi 1 twi in tin 
Miutlu in PhilippiiK s mil Ind li u ki d 
It until li w nights belou, when it 
Il id bei u lost li I isl lone \d 
inn il Spill line ind \dniii il Mitsehii 
I oinniandesl in mn id i powciful 
I noue,h to eoiifionl ilniost the entire 
bnpeiiilNiw 11 the\ could e ne, iv,e 
this one fleet, tin ini^ht ad\ inee 
I ijnii s suiicndei tn in inv niontlis 
Hut on June i \ineiiean seddieis 
111(1 Marines hid b* L,un to jnv id( 
Slip in, and Fisk 1 oice '■^8 s piiinai> 
niission w IS to e(j\er the iinphibious 
force 

As lonq as the exact position of the 
Japincbc fled lenmied unknown, 
Spi nance and Mitsehei could not 
*1 fiord to scud off on a blind search, 
ind ihc’'ebv expose Saipan to attack 
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h\ ciriiei pi incs or bombardment 
In sui l ICC foi ( < s 

ButsiiKC the 111 bitlle of June 18, 
the Jap ciiiieis jKesuiniblv hid less 
th m 100 plants h ft S up in no lofic>er 
stood in dimmer ol nr attiek md 
I isk I Dice 58 s 1 iclius ol j,( irch 
could be sifely extdieled 

T ill Jipuiest fleet had been le- 
porkd lieadinjf foi \ point close 
to the ill ixiuiiiin eoinbu 1 in^( of the 
liMTiiiton \ disc bonilitis and toi p( do 
bombds so the pilots knew tint the 
lied w IS onlv oik of the eneniKs K 
111^ in w lit tint illeinoon tin otliir 
w IS exh lustion of the 11 lu( 1 

I h( \ w(i( h ilf m houi on ihiu 
w i\ when then eiotip 1 ( ide 1 Wiv- 
iiioulh he iiel a scout plnii t ill 
1 \e e<>l I coiiedeel position li 1 
\ou I h( iK w J t|) position w is 7c) 
miles f n the 1 th in Ih foie * W e \ moiuh 
ill( le d ( i)uis( md si ii te d to e Jimb 
i^eml\ nmsjidfuel C ooku C h 1 md 
hid i)«(ii w iihno foi tint move lie 
w is till sfiu lehon s e ii^ci bi i\d ’ 
ilw i\s imp itidil until this e iched 
bombnd iltitude Bi (ok Mu t ike off, 
he tolel Ills gunnel, Bill Hislei, Its 
oui eh nice to show (inwhn in il 
di\e bombd f m do J his is tiie ]ob 
the Dmntl ss was m i(i( for fhet 
iction W Itch oui smoke • 

Now thdc w is soiiK llnniJ else to 
witch till fuel Gaut<( Clelind was 
one of the se^uidions oldest 
plmes Its fiibuietoi hid always 
l)C( n meeds, tod is it was dr imine^ 
the tanks woisc thin esei ( li land 
didn I tell Wes mouth, who would 
ceilainly iidei him biek He looked 
at the ^diujc ind huinincel “ \s I w is 
sitim in O Rdllv s bn md 
looked It the q me,* again ^ 
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The glaie of the setting sun was 
deceptive Twice pilots leportcd ships 
ahead, and even catalo(>ucd them 

— so minv cai ners, so m my battle- 
ship'^, so man\ cruiseis and dcstroyeis 

— but both times they turned into 
small clouds low on the water Aftci 
that, the r idio w is silent until a voice 
exclaimed “Look at this oil slick* 
It was a pilot from one of the (groups 
which had taken off \ few minuUs 
ahead of Group 1 6 Pic scntly anothi i 
voice asked, “Is this the force to it 
tack^ Mv IS IS h ilf t,onc * 

WcMiiouth t^iussid tint thc\ hid 
Slighted t lie t ml Cl loicc He was sons 
for th()s( pliiKs — half their i^is il 
reads ttoni tlu ittuk still to he 
mad( , and then th< lont, flu^ht liomc 
into a 14 knot wind H< w is soir\ 
foi them hut pi Olid it tlu s unc turn 
1 ho if in s Kno ( t hat fht si ort' i\ I lot of 
^emknou tlu y au o^oiTKiintothedunl tarn (fht, 
but still thty t( S(t to male that attad^ 

Ihenlu s iw tlu oil she I himsdf 
a bron/e sti ip laid ic ross tlu ore m It 
wasn t th soi t of 1 d p lU h hit In 
asunkinship it w is iti iil r\ickntl\ 
the ciuiin w n ships hid hcen iclucl 
incj tluK wlun sniiu thine, ilnnud 
them md thev hid tom loosi whih 
the hoses still ^ushed 1 lu tmktis 
hid left this trail hut it would Ic id 
AV(yinouth sti iu,ht to the w nships 

In a lew minutes, a luthtei j) lot 
itpoited, ‘ Ships ihcad* ’ \\c>mouth 
Gjlancc d at his c loe k b 2] \t h 3^*, ht 
saw the t mke 1 s 1 he > made i heauti 
ful taic[ct md lu. w is tempted to hit 
them, hut his intelligence oflicer hid 
said ‘ Your primus objectuc is the 
came IS ’ 

He pressed on In front of him 
loomed a huge, anvil topped cumulus 
cloud At (> 45 he altered couise to 
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pass under its overhang Presently ar 
awed voice came o\ei the air “Look 
like wc found the whole damn’ J ij 
nav\ * ’ 

The Jap ships were in three groups 
The miin group, ten miles ahencl 
consisted of three carncis, two batth 
ships, two to four he ivy ciuisers, aiu 
foui to SIX light ciuiscis and destnn 
c IS The second gioup, 12 miles to tlu 
north, consisted of a Shokalu-clw 
c iiru r three to four heavy cruiseis 
md fi\( 01 SIX dcstroyeis 

This noithein c,ic)up was alu ul\ 
und( 1 attack Dupe Dupieesawsc\ 
cral boinhs hit the Shokaku and least 
he I smoking When D ninth ss toi 
pedo bombcis fioin the Ttttipusi and 
Iloitui began linking luns on tlu 
lu uv cruisds H ink Moyeis of An 
Cioup 16 thouglit 7//0 cant gt* 
though that fir( It s mposHhh^ 

AS WcMnouth md his bombcis aji 
il^lioulud It w is dusk below 
them md the Jap ships s( cincd to bt 
abl i/e so ineessmiK did the gun 
iini//l( flish md twinkle Ii the sun 
light ibo\( tlu buistsfoinud 1 solul 
loof Jlu unite md phosphoious shell 
flung out stieanu is Ihe heav\ eruis 
CIS wcic hung then mini buterus 
white hot }) 11 ticks eiupled Irom then 
shells IS if uom a \ol( ano The vol 
ume w IS lemfMiig — worse than an\ 
thing the Americans had evei met 
but the colois weie moic terrif\ing 
giecn, \ellow and black -ilue, white 
pink and purple Hie plmes bucked 
undci the concussions, but none went 
down We \ mouth prt sed on Ht 
siw his target now, the southernmost 
e irricr, and started the slow turn tt' 
port that would bring him in from 
the west 
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He fi^a\e the nght-crossovtr signal 
- right hand up, fist clenched — 
uid \vaggkd hft wings loi ‘ (.\ccutt ’ 
Section le=iders repeated the signal 
down th( lim \Vc\ mouth took a last 
look below Hie earners had been 
licadingnoith Now they turned wc t, 
ind a westcih course would cancel 
tiu casterlv wind He thought It s a 
Iwmhn 3 dtearn^ He w is it lo *300 feet 
when he pushed ovti in his di\t the 
other Daunllesses behind him Hu 
lime w IS 7 04 two hours ind q 8 min- 
utts il < I till last pi UK had t ikcii oil 
iroin the I tuni^ton 

\\ e \ mouth s di\ e bi g in in sunlight 
irid ciidicl in twilight Nine thous mil 
i<et spun oil ills iltiniitii bilini lu 
dioppcd his hoiiib mother thous md 
hitoie Ik bioki his di\i Ml the w i\ 
down i iliMlun w IS drumming in his 
hi id ( of la (lit a hiV ( ofla (,tt a 
/lit' md Ik Ik Id hi sights on tin 
tugiL until i hit w IS Cl I lain Ills 
guiinir Mil lliiiKV s iw it \ spout ol 
Maek smoke Jioni tin diik, i losi be 
sitii the sujx istiui uni 

\sHui\ H uiison puslud i)\i i i 
ihuiinn sill il burst b* low him sjn i\- 
ing Its whiti hot pu lulls Imoluii- 
1 inly he shi uik down 111 his si it III 
thought If 'wi f^tl thtouiih this -you 
non t but if you do - you re ffoing to lu 
the fust I ttli hoy in t^^e torld' So much 
smoke hung o\er the can 111 tint hi 
could sec onlv hci outlini Ihicc 
splishes were close abond He lilt i 
surge of pride in Bombing 16 eiL,ht 
bombs, and only thne misses' He diojipid 
his own bomb and pulled on the stick 
Presentlv he called his gunner, Ra> 
Barrett ‘ How d we do-^ ’ 

‘Near imss, Barrett said “About 
40 feel ofl the starboard quarter ’ 
Harrison’s disappointment lasted 
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onh an instant Never mind Ihe 
five hits befoie us inidt i lot of those 
bistaids jump over the side, and I bet 
I got some ol e m * 

B> now the anti uicrilt hid the 
range md deflection cold \ 20 mm 
shell hit Clelmds right link A 40- 
nim hit his stuboud wing, ripping 
a two loot holi Viiothci ^o tore out 
the Poor of tin liter cockpit His 
guiint 1 Bill Hisli I sen mud, “My 
GoiP J \e got till Purple Heart and 
no Ji It kg' But he w isn t hurt The 
hit h id onlv m lelc his leg numb 
Cklind kit keel the pi me back or 
lini md plmtid his bomb ten liit 
lorw ud ol thi sti 1 n 

Mmost Ixloii mvoni 11 ili/cd it 
the Ul lek w IS o\ii Now thiv freed 
the long flight homi thibittk igainst 
dukiK ss and emptv g is t inks 

AiiiK i bombing rtticl itisstmcl 
lx. ml iloetiini loi pi mis to riii- 
di/\ous on thill lioiuiw ud louisi 
W I \ mouth hid two thou is liii di 
net eoul^^ to tin niidi/vous would 
bring his loimrtioii uiidi i th lin of 
U k isl two lit slioM is ndlwouuis- 
eis \ round ibout louisi would use 
exti i g IS th It might mi m tin differ- 
iiKi bitwii n gi lliiiu, his pi rnis homt 
and hiving thi ir enginis die He 
chosi the dm el louisi and the enc 
mv s guns 

Almost It oiKi he ngnttid it 
Shells of fv(r> cdiber sere lined to- 
w nil till 111 md burst around them, 
from -.0 mm to tin cruisers’ ei^ht- 
ineh tiacers, shr ijincl, solid shot, and 
the thermite shills tint eat up metal 
like i fier> cam t r 

lio n VVcvrnoudis rear seat, Me 
Elhiney sprayed tiaecisovei thi deck 
ol the nearer destroyer until one of 
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the cruiser opened up with ei^ht-inch 
incendiaxKS, and red-hot particles 
groped for his cockpit Hf huddled 
behind his armor plate, huddtiing 
and prnying The otlui ciuisci was 
finng its main hdtLciy into the water, 
hoping to knock down a plane with 
the spouts 

Cook and Conklin had hardlv slid 
into place behind \V(\ mouths sec- 
tion when a ht i\\ cruisei, two light 
cruiscis, md two d(sLiovcis hied on 
them Two shells buist close ist<in 
A fragment puncture d C onklin s c in 
opy and rapped at, nnst his helmet 
He nibbed his hne,eis o\ei his he id 
h otuln if Fm dtad and don t knou iP 
It couldn t In as fo\v as thaf^ 

Don Reiehcl h kI pulled out ileinc 
between twe) destiose is whieh hum el 
as he ippioached so tint the\ eould 
give him bioielsides ill the w i\ lhe\ 
had bi lek (eel liim with w Ueisfxnits 
in liont mel buists lie hind tli it m ide 
the ml cjf his pi in< buck mdsliuelelti 
He could hatelh lx lie\e tint some ol 
the spenits rcaeheel up to his iltitucle, 
between twe) and thiee hunch eel leet 

Se \ e i il Ze k< s pe c le d e)fl on Slue Ids 
and Scdell loin Seek 11 hid loomed 
With Jay Shields len two md i hill 
yeais, evei since the \ had enhsied \s 
a Ztke daited u Shields, Seek 1 1 siw 
him stiflcn back in Ins cockpit llis 
goggles flew oft, md he looked is it 
he were sere umng 1 hen he slumped 
o\er the stick, pushing it foiw-iid, 
and the pi me nosed down His gun 
nei, Leo LeM i> ke pc In ing until the 
splash lose aiound him 

Thirty planes from \u Group i6 
had leached the target aie a Of these, 
three had «^ecn shot down Ihe sur- 
viving planes ^taited then long flight 
home The sun had set Ahead of 


them, the sky would soon be dark, 
for tropic nights fall swiftly The crews 
began to hear their ^own thoughts 
pie mg a solitary cell t}i£ fuel 

lasP Will iP Will iP 

In noiinal flight at economic il 
ciuising speed, a smooth-running 
Avenger or D lunlless could make the 
distance But most of these planes h id 
been in combat, off and on, for ten 
months Their engines were old and 
gis grecdv Nor was it a noimil 
fli^lit Fust thue had been the cliiiib 
to more than 0,000 feet with a 
bomb id Ihcneami the fiill-powci 
Jinking liom the pull out to tlu 
unekzvous while iiinning the gint 
let ol anti mcrilt liu full power 
bums twjc( IS much fuel as cruising 
speed N('w they we re not onlv buck 
mg i i\ knot head wind, but when 
thev 1C icheel the task toicc there 
would be m inele tei nun ite period ol 
eii-tling— ig nn uiieki full power 
to me e t tlie diag ol k)W( re d 11 ips and 
1 mding gt ii - bcloic they could go 
ibeniel then shijas 
r u h pilot s ealcul itions were we 11 
ing icknlie il grooves 700 miles to ^0 
ground spud 1^0 that s 

hows allow half an hour moie^ 

ma\fh mint tes to find (he 1 ex and get 
into tlu (inie and tah nn Uim cmiing 
atwaid It s going to be close 

1 1 w is lire ad V close for some of 
the pilots from other groups, lost, 
and their fuel dwindling Finicky or 
plaintive or dehant, then voices carnc 
over the air 

‘ 1 \e got ten minutes of gas left, 
Joe Think 1 11 put her down in the 
water now So long, Joe* * 

‘This is 46 Where am I, please^ 
Somebody tell me where I am *” 

The voices kept on “Can’t make it. 
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kllows* I’m going in Look forme 
toinoirow if ^ou get a chance, will 
\ou^’ ( 

Five of them were o\crheaid dis 
cussing their situation is in-itter of 
j ictl\ as il thc\ weic holding a busi 
iKss conftrence Should c ich oi tlicin 
Utp going to his last dioj), or should 
<Ik\ ditch together right then’ J hc\ 
igued to abide b\ inajoiiU opinion 
11 id look i loiin^l vote It w is lour 
to one for ditching 

J hit s th It ' said the eh ui nnn 
() K Here we go' 

Soon \ pi Olid \oic( spoke fioin 
mother squadron 1 \ e got (lo ^ il 
Ions' ’ 

\ ciiiel \oi(( \()u expect to get 

lionie em (lo ^ illons’ 

1 he ic w IS ne) mswei But l jiilot 
still in the ui siw thiee unicK ntilie el 
pi lilts glide clown \ moment liter 
theie wtie tliiee dim s[)l islic s 

\\cMiioutli he ncl i e iliii ve^jce 
I ve got live g illons kit 1 in 
ge tting It ich loi i w ite i 1 mding 
\nothei t ilm voiee Well 1 \( 
g )t 17 but 1 mi^lit IS well go in 
with \t>u 

lluhistvoie Ihmks pil \Ineh 
obliged Read)-’’ 

We>mouth shut off his 1 idio He 
felt IS if his lilc were being s qipeel 
iw i\ 

N OW ph\sieal filigue ind nersous 
strain btgin to take toll in i 
form that few ol the nun had ever 
experienced vertigo Dirkness had 
‘•nut down complete ly There as no 
visible hoiizon, and no moon Low 
clouds occasional!) obscured the stars 
The only reference points were tlie 
small lights of the planes themselves, 
turned on to avoid collisions, and the 
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pattern of these was unstable Some 
lilinked on and off some lell below 
and behind, as a pilot switched Irom 
an empty tank, some lights were 
missing altogether 

Kirkpatrick s I nl light was gone, 
and his port light was the only guide 
lus wingmin Conklin had Ihere 
were moments whe n C onkJin couldn’t 
tell whether it w is >0 \aids awav or 
rjo inch s 1 w ice he kicked his 1 udder 
]iist be lore then wing tips swcised 
togc tlu 1 1 Iis se nse of b il me e lx e ime 
numb He begin to doubt the evi- 
dence of his instillments telling liim 
tint lit was in level flight when he 
would line sworn ih it lie w is in i 
elunlnii^ turn I hanJ- Coil for hnk^ 
J ool at him shah as a lod^ Ij I lose 
hu! - 

Kill |) iliiek w i^ (King by muse ul ir 
mtmoiv His iilificial hoii^on w is 
out t)l 01 tic 1 ind \t J (igo iLisluel ovci 
him in w ives He oiieiitcd hmisell on 
i st 11 om 1> to find til It it w is i li»>ht 
on motlici DiuiUltss islilUimg is 
his o\ 11 

Hit jiilots ind the guiintis could 
U le 1st look uoiind ind gel some 
itdssuruiee fiom the lights of tlu 
ithei pi mes Bui the r idiomcn m 
the toipedo pluics were confined in 
tunnels with no esc ipe for their 
eves Not onlv \citigt> found them 
there but hypnosis induced by the 
vibr it ion 1 he bulkhe ids blur re d and 
swayed out and m, expanding ind 
contr icting the enclosure Sterne’s 
radioni in, Klingbeil propped them 
up with his hands He was hunched 
11 his scat with his nerves drawn 
doubly taut, igainst ihc deception of 
his senses and against the imminence 
of a disaster that would strike with- 
out warning — the explosion of si 
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lenc( that meant the last link had 
run dr>, or the shock o< i cidsh into 
the sea 

Hypnosis lodc with iht pilots too, 
sitting alone in the dukmss Then 
engines bea< out i ih) linn, the rli^ thm 
bee aine a dron( , and tlie drone be - 
came a lullafn, stupe fving and per- 
ilous 

bterrie ]eik(d hiek from the \eiy 
celge of a trinet ind diovt himself 
into i hcn 7 \ ol industriousne s , shut 
tling his ittentmn iiound the ciieiiit 
ofhiseockpit piiiposelx roinpJii Uiiil, 
the simjiksl fiiociduHs - in\ thing 
to k(([) incthei li inee it hi\ He 
twisted his he 1(1 In iii side to side so 
that his e\es woiiUl not be ti ‘iipedlw 
the elow ol uu one in tniinent He 
tone lie d buttons uidswitelies e ise d 
his strips pimd Ills po( I ( ts Tie 
made m e 1 iboi ue (utiiieiiu ol id 
ing out his II ishhglit inel e\iniinin^ 
his hi( I g mge 

WheitNd I j)il()t tune el hi e\es 
and lioweve I olie n he ilw sslnemght 
the in I) lek to tl it liie 1 g ui^e needle 
Hiuntless di\i bonibeis h i\e ieun 
tanks now the jiluKs thud Unis 
were lunnin^ di Some pilots did 
not see the needle t dl m \inu tei 
switch O' e I simi )rhl\ I he u engine 
died ind then leus diiltecl ciejw i 
until liul pumps leMvecI tile m 

Ad mis le t his e ngme sue k the 1 isi 
few diops of lue 1 lioni his third t ml 
He switcheel i id pumped it b le k to 
life, then called KelK his giinnei 
* Next time \ou he u us run out ol 
gas, \oull know we le going in the 
drink 

Kclh insweied cilmh Rogex ’ 
Gunner i^strada heaid their engine 
conk and citen He knew what il 
meant, but he didn’t care in\ more 


Mu) 

He was tired out, tired of thinkni^ 
about the three plat es he’d seen sh )t 
down ' 

And then they begin to catch tin 
horning signal hteriie c night it whe n 
he was Oo miles out He and We 
mouth h id both been holding com s 
a l)it too lai to the noith Now the \ 
swung to stirboard ind headed iii 
on the beun, with flieii sejuidions 
led lowing 

1 Metis at a ^e> tliev made then 
first \isu il ceiiil let with the task fore « 
ein i vtuic il se uehlight from a slnj) 
in tiK buriht HiV s group JIk pilois 
l)(f in telling tlumsthes Jtt n bn 
an) k (i) f t! a ( dou n non tfo // fn 
in uf) 

Biu (he II tioui>hs wen jusi begin 

mil., 

T ill ( uiieisiri I jsk lone )8wen 
spiecel over huncheds ol scpni 
imles ol (>( e in L le h pilot h id (o find 
one e>l these e line is in the diik iin' 
hiving lounel her he hid to exeeiu 
willujut \ 1 uilt the compile itecl nni 
'me ol 1 iidmg his pi me 

I \cn in ciivli^lit tins icjutine is 
chihe nil It bew,ins with tlic scjuadion 
eiicliig It i sile dlilude until tl < 
e iriiei his turned into the wind nd 
his SI n lied, J im n idv to ieeei\e 
pi UKs ’ \ soem is the le xdti ol tin 
lust see turn gc ts tins sign il he shake 
hi wings lor the ‘ bie ik off, ’ lowei 
ills whee Is md fl i})s -ind drop* down 
into the 1 inding cue le , with his wine 
me n tniling him 1 he other sections 
follow in line 

J he landing ‘ c iiele ’ is sh iped like 
the rim of i bathtub and it> sides are 
called legs’ Ihe fust, the upwind 
leg, betnns istern of the carrier, and 
leads past its starboard side When 
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the pilot hdL chained a mile or more 
he turns toTp^t, Ars a ciosswind 
Jcfif ot half a'npic, and tuins to port 
it(ain He is now cntcimg his down 
wind leg, on a couruC lecipiocal to the 
timer’s 

Opposite her stem, he begins to 
LIU VC to poit If he executes this list 
turn correctl> , he finds himself ‘in the 
gioove, o\ei hulling hti from deiel 
istein The closci he ippioichts 
liowe\ei, the more of the deck is 
s( i( ened by the nose of his 1 1 me, ind 
It would be almost impeissilih for him 
to (omplctc his landing without guid 
inec duiing those 1 ist ciitic d sec onels 

\ -,iudc is there — the Imchng sig 
ml olhccr, whose job is one (»1 the 
most impoit uit and most clelie ite on 
the (nine shij) His stition is i sin ill 
plitloim on the iftei port qmitei ol 
Ui< Hightd(ck Be hind him is isquiu 
c in\ is p in( I to slut Id lain liom the 
t< id\ pitssiiK ol tlw winel elown tl i 
ehek md lioin th< slip stieim ol i 
luwlv laneled pi me gunning its (ii 
gine to t iM loiw nd B(side him is i 
1 iiiowsikts net foi him to di\e in(t) 
il \ plane vt eis too elose 11 he should 
spill over the (tii edge e>f the net h< 
would lall si\ l(et into i gun mount 
ovei the forward edge, 50 feet into 
the sea 

To guide a plane ii foi a d i\ light 
Imdmg the sign il olheer uses a eode 
of gestures einph isized by two biight 
colored paddles 01 flags At night he 
uses fluoi escent w mds I Iis 11 ms foi in 
a V if the pi me is too high, or an 
inverted V if it is too low arms 
horizontal if it is pioperly lc\ 1 , arms 
tilted if It IS not At the proper point 
in a correct approach, the signal 
officer draws his right h md across his 
throat ‘ Gut your engine and land ” 


The pilot diops his plane to the deck, 
his till hook catches one of several 
parallel cables strctclud athwait- 
ships, and he is dragged 10 \ stop If 
his hook misses ill the cables, his 
plane will be checked by fcncelike 
wire barriers which cm be quickly 
raised or lowered i thwart the deck 
When the appioach is not satisfac- 
toi\ the signal officer holds his pad- 
dles (or his w mds) ovcihcad crossing 
md uncrossing them, rs i ‘w i\e off, 
and the pilot swerves to port ind 
tikes Ills turn in the landing circk 
ig un A w ive off must be obeyed A 
])ilot who igiioKS it will be eiouiided 
Ihc ItMUfflot s 1 Hiding signil ol- 
li((is \ Lie John Shull md Luge no 
Hmson, both (xjidKnetd pilots 
Hu 111 t ol the 1C timing plmcs ip 
p( II (d over the t isk loiec at 8 ly 
If mson looked at the sky No ixK^on 
tonight h( sard ‘ I h it ought to li\ 
usuppiopci ’ 

Shull s lid, Moon 01 no moon it 
would bi i i U 1 K( 

1 ( h t\ pe ol j)! me h is to be 1 mded 
in i difkitnt w i>, ueoiding to its 
( h 11 K tciistirs All Plot h id ilicady 
nolifud Shull md H mson that these 
first planes vtic Helldivcrs, a t>p( 
which \ii Group ib did not include 
Shuff h id 1 iiKJed only two ol them 
visitois but Hanson hid not h id even 
this much expciunce lie told Shulf, 
‘ \ou know those bibies You might 
as well start out ” 

Shuff switched on his fluorescent 
wands, and glanced across to the op 
posite corner of the ramp, to see if 
Bud Dering was at his post De ring 
had two jobs to warn Shuff when a 
plane was off line, too close to the 
island, and to put a spotlight on each 
approaching plane, to see if its tail 
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hook was pioperly extended He 
blinked his red flashliE^ht to show 
Shuff that he was rc idv 

The Lexington was stcadvinsf into 
the wind The iiull lioin sent the 
voice of C ominandci Sou thei land, 
the T.ir oflicer, thundcnncf over the 
flight deck “Land planes' 

Twice during the evening Admiral 
Mitscher had kit I lag Plot lor the 
Flag Bridge Both tinits hf had stood 
there alont staling at the sky The 
staff kntw his dilemma and kiuw 
that only he could m ikc the choice 
Turn on the lights and risk the ships* 
Or ka\e them off ind iisk the 
pilots * 

He h id hi ought thous in Is of men 
and X billion doll us woitli ot ships 
into enemy vvnlcis nights ago 

enemy plams hid dropped loui tor- 
pedoes It the I(\iniitony tnd lv\o ol 
them h id j) issccl within ten \ iids ol 
her hull Hu Iixim^ion hid been 
blackt d out the n 11 she uid the other 
ships wen lit uj) now niven<in> tor 
pecio pkine I onilu i or suliiiinine 
in tlie in i could h iidl\ miss On th 
othti h ind, night 1 1 rulings we le hxz 
aidou e nough iind( 1 lull lights Some 
of the pilots now ilolt I id lu \ e r in uh 
a night landing, inel even the liest 
pilots were out ol pr rctiee I he pros 
pcct of sever il hundicd plirus lum 
bhng for those niiiow dechs in the 
dark — 

Mitschei le tui lu el to Flag Plot and 
dropped onto tlu 1< xthei couch loi 
a minute oi two lu smoked in silence 
Then he pushed hiek his cap and 
rubbed his forehead 

‘ Turn on the lights ” he said 

Captain Burke sent the order over 
the TBS, and searchlights flashed on, 
some vertical as signposts to the 


force, some horizontal rbr spotlight 

mg the carneis in tl c c^aik 
» 

T he first plane was dead astern 
Shuff caught it with his wands 
lowered it slightlv, held it, then drew 
the light wand acioss his throat Tlu 
hook caught the second wire, and i 
big plxne crunched to the deck, lU 
wheel > smoking and its tail buckin^ 
ag unst the coi ntci w eights th ii 
diaggtd it to a stop The time w is 
8 50 

‘ I h il s one of ’em in, anvhow 
Shuff said 

The pi me had haidlv stopprcl 
when Mitsehei asked, “Whose pluu 
w is th It* 

The Hoimt 5, su ” 

‘ HormP She s not oven in o 11 t isl 
group 11 the hovs ire hiving llnl 
much trouble finding then ships, W( 
might IS we 11 tell du m to land v\h( 1 
evei thev e 111 We em uiisci imbk 
ihem tomoriow inoinii g ’ 

llu pilols he ud it it 8 y 2 ‘ \11 
pi mes, liom C ennin iiielei J isk Foret 
5*8 I ind on in> b ise \ou sec ’ 

Shufl brought in tlu second phiu 
1 str ived HelU it then iliiuist n 
emct is Mitsehei s oidcr took el 
feel - he 1 It as il he weit uncle 1 1 
sti ihng itldck Inste id ol the ended 
file that should h ive beti appro leh 
in* him, puis of plxnes, even plxne 
in flocks, roaied up the groene to 
gethei, elbowing and jocke>irg for 
his f ivor 

It w xs impossible to single out anv 
one of them I he pilot beside it 01 
abe)ve it might mistake the signals xs 
meant for himself, and if two of them 
attempted a simultaneous landing 
both planes would be wrecked both 
crews killed, and the deck would be 
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fouled up an hour ShufF waved 
them all avJa^He lealized bitterly 
that amonq pern nnqht planes 
^^lth insufficient gas to make the cir- 
cuit again, but there was no help foi 
It 

He waved off the next bunch and 
the next, landed an Fnletprise Hell- 
cat, and waved off anothci bunch 
I he 24-inch wands, loaded with 
ckctric batteries, w( rc diagging at 
his arms and still the clotted plmes 
rime on He landed a third Hellcat, 
then picked up in \\(ngei It was 
nlinost at the lamp when its engine 
conked, the poit wing dropped, and 
Its tip swung tow ird Shufi s chest like 
\ seven ton sevthe He dived into the 
n( t ind lilted his head in time to ste 
the plane splish into th( s< i Ihut 
dim figui e s Cl aw le d out 1 h( y w iv eel 
as the> fell ast( in 

Onlv te n minutes h kI p iss< d since 
Shull hid lineleel the lust iiliiie, but 
the pilots in\iet\ hid alie ul> use 11 
to desper itioii 1 iiIki th<\ hid ac 
eepted liis w ive oils it onei, but now 
thc> wen bonne, in to the veiv ede,( 
oi the 1 imp ippnintlv hoping tint 
then iivils oiild quit at the list 
second Some of th( m skimmed ovei 
the deck so low tli it time dter time 
Shuff had to sn ip down the cam is 
SLieen behind him or thev would 
never have elt 11 cd it Others cut U 
staiboaid, almost se i iping the ir w ng 
tip^ on the five inch turrets aft ol the 
isl md 

Every man who was off dety that 
night had come topside to watch the 
show They were clustered on the 
island, along the catwalks, on the 
budges and searchlight platforms, 
even in the 40-nim gun tubs When 
the first few planes weie waved off. 
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thev had called, “Nevei mind * 
\ ou 11 catch the brass ring next time 
But soon thev fell quut Planes that 
landed safely weic cheered all the 
wav up the deck, but nobody joked 
anv inoie, few even talked When the 
Avengei splashed into the ocean, a 
bos n s mate siid, “Nobodv oideied 
me to watch this I m going below 
Othci men followed him 

Shuff brought in a fourth Hellcat 
and w ived away several planes at its 
heels One of them plunged into the 
wild He thought it w is i fighter 
and he thought he saw the pilot bob 
up but he w isn t sine Still no plane 
from \ir Gioiip ib had come aboard 

Another buncli oi j I itn s was start- 
ing up th< gioovt \s thev nulled 
iw IV with i w iv( ofl th( ) icvealed 
i pi me bthmd them - i llelldivei 
witli no lights, living fast .tiaight lot 
tiu 1 imp Siiulf w ivtcl his hinds A 
pi UK dnt hit the deik it such i 
spied would t( u out tlu vvliele 
buiiti svsuin md tlu leKirK^ton 
could not 1 md uiodui pi uu that 
night 1 lu pi iiu did not swerve or 
slow 

Shuff waved ag iin, more Ir mti- 
cilh 

b]) it tlu bow, Plant Handling 
Crew Nunibti 0 w is sceuimg the 
Helldivei that had just landed An 
aviition mvhimsts uiite, William 
Long, stofjd in front ol it, beckoning 
It lorw lid the last few net into its 
puking space Iwo men stooped 
close to Its wheels, waiting to chuck 
th« 111 w ith heavy w oodc 11 cradles 
L gnt more men wcic pushing on the 
wings, helping to fold them 

As the rogue plane shot past Shuff, 
Commander Southerland spun the 
handle of the ei ash siren I icutenant 
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Verne Prather chief of the Flii^ht 
Deck Crew, yelled, ‘ Clear the deck ^ ’ 
and fell flat, an instant lx t ire a win^ 
tip slashed at his head I one: yelled, 
*‘Six get clear* Six git rlt ir* ’ Some 
of his cn w managed to i oil into the 
catwalks Some flung tlumsehes 
downand wiapped then nins iround 
their facts The chockmtn held thtir 
posts 

The rogue pi me skimmed ovti the 
barriers md struck with i Minding 
crash Every light on the drek wint 
out A bubbling sti< un broke through 
the blood in sointbodv s thro U Some 
body shouted, Loose bomb* And 
then there was no sound but the hiss 
ing of the fire extinguishers 

Prather w as Ur c icU spr in ( mg fen - 
ward Close behind him rm Dr Ne il 
Baxter, the Ait Ciroups flight sin 
geon, with two coipsinen mcl two 
sticteher btueis A green spotlight 
fl ished down horn the bridge One of 
the corpsmen sU)i)p( cl de rd md wins 
pcied Mii\ Molhei ol Jesus* 
then follc/wed Pi Uhc i and B ixte r into 
the hot tangle 

The SIX plmes that Shull hid 
brought ibond hid been puked U 
the bow lour ot the in m the due el 
line of the ci i h Re uinost w is the 
Helldivei which Shutl hid just landed 
Its pilot ind gunner were still in their 
seats, wilting lor the wheels to be 
chocked The rogue s propeller sliced 
through the e ir coe kpit and e ut the 
gunner in half The till isscmlih was 
telescoped into the front end, pinion 
ing the pilot, and the whole mass 
slammed into the thice planes ahead, 
completely destroving them as well 

One o the chockmcn was mashed 
to death I ong was unconscious with 
a concussion tour othei ciewmen 
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wcic miured The pimoj^td pilot had 
a crushed foot The f ^^lOj and gunner 
of the logue plane we^e unhurt 
Oil anel gasoline from the shattered 
tanks had gushed across the deck and 
splashed into the portside catwalk 
and gun inoimts A single stray spark 
and wildhre would wiap the iead\ 
amimmitioii 

Bxxtei diiggcd out the mjuiecl 
men, bandaged them, md give lliejii 
morphine Long, in his delirium w is 
moinmg ‘ Siv get dear* Six g( i 
I le u * 1 he acid light made the de acl 

men s blood as bl ick is tai 

An ensign m one ol the live inch 
gun inoimts was wiping oil Irom his 
eves when Ik lelt someone tug his 
elbow V eievMinn m e ii phones w is 
mouthing it him but iio words c line 
1 inillv the ciewmin sunplv pointed 
A pound bomb, lused, hid come 
to rest i lew leet iw i> 

Piuhei stumbled md slithered 
uound the he \\) ol jU uk s tstini iting 
hov\ long il would t ike to bn ik them 
apart incl shove them over the icle 
The ])oweilul dreker me had aire idv 
trundled foiw iid Pi uhei o ive in 
striictions to its eiew, then i in back 
to lh( islmd md shouted u]) to 
Southiiland Ten minutes* 

Souther hnd shouted back, “Do 
voui best* 

Iht moment the Helldiver crashed, 
Soulherl md h id pulled the ii aster 
switch on the light panel, to black out 
the ship and wain planes thit hei 
deck was loul None could be landed 
until the wreckage w is rcme»ved and 
every minutes eiehv brought them 
nearer to the imminent exhaustion ol 
their fuel 

Southerland glanced at the sky 
£v en the semblance of a landing cir 
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(1( had vaii|hed Planes were stam 
pt ding in arlar^/nal pinic, blind and 
lit idlong, crofvdmg ind shoving to 
bt the first in line when the lights 
we nt on ag iin Thev seemed to hover 
o\(i the stern until the last split 
second belorc i stdll, the n thev would 
spurt iwav ind eiicle biek into posi- 
lon 

lour numitcs pissed The ciine 
ilipped into the junk pile tnd 
wunchtcl Something c im< liee 
d ingled over the side ol the ship md 
spJished live minutes \ Dumticss 
skittcud dong the w l\<so^I^ a him 
died leet ofi the poi( be im then 
slo|>ped ibiuptJv ind suil No on< 
ot out \notli( r pi me went in loo 
In st<inloi South il iiiel to identity 
V 1 ight minutes Nine 

I he Ih Udivc i h id cr islx d it f) lo 
\t () -,0 the / ntriiftnn s Ji^ his we nt on 
i^ un Shufi [)iek<(l up Ins w mds \ 
lone \v(n^ti w is coniin-, up the 
gioove H( gesiuied n diwnwud 
slowed It i It w I iiots md biou^ht it 
111 Wlien lie Jo(»keel link to the 
< loovc si\ jiliiKs Wilt 1 uitl n^ to 
w nd linn Ihe st impede h lel le- 
suined 

I I \v \s in full ei\ when the ])hnes of 
\n Giemp ib bt m to show up 
Ihe hghteis were iht hist Iheyh'id 
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heird Mitsehei’s pei mission to land 
on inv base but most of them felt as 
Sv S(>lKit did I want my own signal 
ojffiitr to bring nu m to my tun ship^ so I 
(an sleep in my own sad I he v h id been 
fairlv confident th it oiict they found 
the tisk foiee they could find their 
own tisk gioup but then confidence 
1 idi d w hen thev s iw the scene below 
them 

Iw ) dim led bulbs, die tiuek lights, 
showed on e leh ships loiiimst, but 
w he the I thev riiuked a e line i or a 
eiuisei i pilot could guiss onlv by 
their diitudi md too olun he did 
not know lijsown I uhe mier burned 
i clow light i lool seju in md indi 
VKiuii in eoloi but it could be seen 
onh tiom d( id ibove, ind dthough 
the lli^hr d< ( 1 s w( le inic 1 1 d out by 
tinv bulbs thev were vi il>le only 
horn (lose istcin 

J he [)ilots s iw them in glimpses, 
when ihf V s w tfiein i( ill between 
<’limps(s thev weie blineled Se uch- 
liehts tl islie d on ind oil 1 1 lies bli/ed 
lieMii the wit i innlin the spot 
when ome » ne h lel jilungc d St u- 
slie lIs were omsting When one ol 
them buisi neii, one lelt is if one 
weie inside i gigintic electiic 

bulb \nd rhieiugh the confusion 
flickered the lights cd the pi me s them- 
selves red md gieen ind white and 
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yellow, bobbing and weaving and 
cnsscrossmg like neon confetti in a 
whirlwind 

Fighter pilots Scybert ind \\ endorf 
split apait four times to let stray 
planes slip between tlum Thev spot- 
ted a carrier, lost it, and lost mother 
A formation of bombeis rushed at 
them head on, driving them almost 
into the water Sevliert beg in to talk 
down his rising panic Damn you youhe 
been flying thae ihimis for quite a while 
now^ lou can get aboard^ Just keep ^oui 
head^ Aow get in there and pitch ^ 

He louncl anothei c iintr and w is 
in the gioove on his fust appioach 
when d plane with no lights suddcnlv^ 
appe ired to port He h id to pull up 
to St u board so quickly th\t his wing 
tip missed the isl ind by me he s The 
ship w IS 1 mik isu in lielon the knot- 
ted muscles in his belly would uli\ 
The second tune uound, he w is 
making his last tuin when a se uch 
light beam shov\ecl him thit he w is 
only ten leet above the w itci He 
zoomed up, ov Cl shot the gioovc ind 
veered stiaight ovc r the isl ind ig iin 
Non wh% did 1 do thaP 

He was h ilfw ly uound on his next 
approach wh< n llu ship turned off ill 
Its lights Atthesmic time henotietd 
that his lue I g iiige v\ is stuc k He ti u d 
to talk down a m vv iss lult of p inic 
Take it easy, Seybeit^ La\\ not ' Lasy^ 
The ship s lights c line on igiin, but 
the plane m front of him t mgled itself 
in the barriei, fouling the deck, and 
he was waved off Seybert^ Lasy 

non ' 

He braced himself ag nnst the back 
of his seat and starteci his hfth ap- 
proach 1 he signal officer gave him a 
cut He saw two familiar turrets and 
knew it was the Lexington He didn’t 
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want to taxi foiward, wanted to 
jump right out of his^^ocivpit and kiss 
the deck ai ' 

Someone called, “Here’s old Sey 
bert' Hey, Sy'” and pounded his 
shoulders He couldn’t understand it 
until they told him that he was the 
only fighter who had landed aboard 
“Where’s Wendv'” he asked “He 
ought to have been heie long ago' 
Wheic is hc^” 

No one could tell him 
When Scybei t had si irted m. Wen 
dorf waited until he had enough in 
tcival, then lowered his wheels and 
began his turn into the downwind leg 
Suddcnlv he saw two pale blue flames 
streaming toward his st iiboird wing 
— exh lust fl mil s fiom a pi me with 
no lights 1 le shoved hi*? stick lonvaid, 
siw the blind pi im s wheels sweep 
loin f( e t ov Cl his e uiopv ind h luled 
the stick bick ag iin It was too 1 ite 
His left wheel stiiuk the w itc u then 
his left wing tip J he IMleat leiped 
loiw lid wing over wing, m a series 
of giant cut will els 

I MO iiir 1 exingf on s ready loom Di 
BixUr biouglit the pilot of the 
Helldiv<r that hid crashed on the 
deck B ixki s khaki snii t wasstie iked 
with blood The pilot s shirt w is toin 
aeioss the shouldeis and t ^e teai was 
bloodst lined 

Bixtei pointed to it ‘ Shiapncl,” 
he said ‘ This kid s h id a rugged 
lime I w ant him to tell you ibout it 
Sit dow n, son It’ll do v ou good to get 
it off your chest ” 

The Helldiver pilot looked like a 
man m a nightniaie He kept his eyes 
on his shoes When he finally spoke, 
the words came in a spate, but so low 
that they could hardly be heard 
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‘We caught a htll ol a hurst ovci 
the Jip fltef- i^lhtiinut f qutss it 
\\ IS It rippedi tins hok in iny poit 
wint,, incl the tclt^fs tuimcl red hoi 
iiid stilted to tat iw ly lk(pt witch 
inc> It inth I was hit m the h ick, here 
1 (li In t know how bid it w is, hut I 
i ould It ( I tlu blood I unnint, dow n niv 
Ind 1 his hok in tlu wini> ...ot r 
ind In I’ll, ind she fill oli on I hit 
idt tnd we stilted to spin I iimmd 
' il bit til in iki 1 witei hndine, Ik 
loK tin whok Willi' wns i itin iw iv, 
hut pit(t\ soon 1 siw thi idc,es 
ut 11 n I 11 d in moie, so I deeiiled to 
li\ to in iki It honii Wi t^ot bul, 
i)Ul 1 lion t know how I found tin 
I mill but till hndm^ iinli w h 
I unnit (I IdidiithiM but i h indlul 
ol < n lilt ind no lie,lits I ro ilein ( 
lint niidt It noniid le, nn I kniw i 
loiildii 1 r piisht 1 in\ w n nlo tin 
t IK l( I s nv tlu w i\ ( oil but I 
(oulilnt nnki iiiNsill tdt it, [ ]nst 
( ouldn t 1 w isli t() ( od I h id 

now Id i\< iinilnn^ iIiom inin 
1 kilhd 

I It eoi up iiul w dl ( d out 

o\\ wsON 11 idt two jnssis it oni ol 
^ till 1)1^1 mills he louldn t ti 11 
' huh mil w IS iliouttol nilwlun 
1 pi mt eut inside ot him so suddi nlv 
th It Ik h 111 to pull i ut to si u bo iid 
1 111 cnuiis hu^i loonnnj; isl ind 
blotted out the sk\ is lu blushed pist 
It His t, is i> uit^i II ixntid 15 £» dlons 
Hi told Ins eii w H) £,et set lor x w^ater 
1 indint» 

Just thin Ik spotted anotnei ear- 
ner, with i landinc, circle th t seemed 
I mpty I he sisfii d olhn r w d\ ed hi n 
in Swanson had ilii ady straiqhtt-ned 
his lucky rm£> Hi settled down to the 
liest landinfy he’d e\er made in his 


life The caiiiei w is the Pnmeton His 
w IS ihf hrst phne ibond 

lhe\ took him to thi officer of the 
deik l)iit ill hi could sa\ was ‘Tike 
Cire of iiiv crew, pie ise ’ Hi lepcatid 
it in a daze, like cue of my 
eicw ’ 

\nolhei office I kd him awa\ and 
hilptil him c(i t to bid Piisently the 
olliiM i line bid ‘ Wt le to 

£»as incl nin \oiir pline toiinrht \\ill 
)ou bi 11 kI\ to fly m tlu inotnin£>^ ’ 
Sw in on couliln t belie\e whit he 
w IS Ik mini ‘ No’” he cued No’ 
Not nil ’ 

Hi liniK d his f ice to ihi pillow It 
w is IK st inoiiun^ Ik Ion Ins niivts 
kl hn i slu i> lot Ink an hoin 

W HIN lorn Bionn loi did the 
I shi w IS bill I id out 

^Mth iioulckck Jfis i> IS w IS low, ind 
Jk conidiifd pullini’ aw iv to find 
inothi i c mill but dtcickd to q im- 
bli on till liqlils connnq bitk on in 
time Mill two swinqs iround the 
1 indiJK link lii h id q is enouqli for 
oiiK OIK inon \\ hi n hi iindi il, the 
/fxinftin w is still blukid out, and 
thi nndk ol his fuel q luqe was on 
I 

Hionn Ind iln idy hcaid Buzz 
Ihoiin siv, ‘ 1 m qoms^ in the wi- 
ld Now h( (dt like II pKniq Hd‘o, 
Bii// tl js is loiii Bionn 1 in joining 
you 

Just ihi id and to port Bronn spied 
a cksticn^*! He luncd tow nd it, 
blinking his lunninq lights to itfract 
aitcniion md kt the j)l ini sittJe 
His cxhinst flimis gleamed hick 
hoinlhi w lU I, biiqhtcr and biichtci 
Ihi plane hit a ul crushed to a stop 
I uckilv It h ^li Ik j1 si t n and the crew 
weie soon pieked up 
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M EAiNWHiiE, the Dauntless dive 
bombers were comincf in many 
of them with only five or ten minutes 
of gas in their tanks W ev mouth took 
them across the desiroyti screen and 
down in m S turn He h'ld brought 
them home, and now his icsponsi 
bility was finished Lvciy pilot would 
have to take care of himself from here 
to the groove 

Cookie Clcland started down Slip 
streams from sti \y planes tipped his 
wings and knocked him oft biluice 
and oft course He f( It is if his hi un 
were luiniiiv, lo dust H( nude niis 
takes ill ludu^inent knowing th it Ik 
w as m iking the m H( tru d tw o 1 1 nd 
mgs on the Prim f ton two on th( l(\ 
inqtofiy one on i d< stiovei uid two on 
the I niit fin s( H( li id no k ( olh c tion 
of finillv lindine, ibond tin Inin 
p jsi H( didii t (oiiK to Ills senses un- 
til he w IS t iMing up the eleek incl his 
engine dud He w uited lo ]uni]) o it 
riglit the e ind pit old ]<)s eowling 
She did it It ith her last iiasfi ( od bU \s hn^ 
A clerk li inclliiiL, eiew shoseel him 
the rest ol the w i\ to tlie beiw shout 
mg at one moth i to look it the 
lagged hole undei the ^unnei s ee>ck 
pit, the long lip in the si iibo iid H ip 
the 20 mm he le unde i the st u bo ud 
tank ihevweie ill disii night \lew 
minutes be foie something Ind Inp 
pened whie h no one li id belie \ e d pos 
sible J he signal ofTie < i was w iv ing in 
a fighter when a Diuntkss without 
lights dioppcd almost on top of it 
The men m the c iiw ilks ducked The 
firemen grabbed their e\tinguish< is 
and lushed m Theie w is no ci ish, 
no explosion The fightei’s tail hook 
caught t e second c ible the Daunt 
less , the l»fth Both pi ines came to 
smooth stops, unharmed 


May 

The Enterprise deck cr^ /s were still 
nervous fiom their i.^e ape A plane 
captain dashed up akr tried to pull 
del ind and his gunnei Hisler out of 
their seats ‘ Get out’” he yelled 
“Step on n’ \\e’ve got to push this 
damn thing overboard 

Clelind rememberd the attack on 
Paliu Old 39 hid been crippled 
there too, and he d Imded on the 
Inttyfinse then too and then, loo 
tin V had w anted to push her over the 
side He had talked them out of it, 
ind he started lilkmg now 

C in t help it the pi me c iptain 
s ud ‘ The old t r ile is bustt d to hell 
ind v\t haven t got loom loi hci Ciet 
cU 11 ’ 

(klind i( idled lot his pistol 
‘Dunn voi he said, ‘thit pi me 
stivs i boar cl’ 

The J nttifinw plane c ipl iin s ud 
“O K sir 11 th It s the v\ i\ \ou feei 

<l])OUl It 

T ill m\^ pi im to lopi 11 m ihe 
LiMUgtou V groovt li ul souk dung 
sti mgi ibout It souk thing m its 
V i^ue silhoiKlte v\ isdilKieiit wiong 
At llie s line momi nt, the signal ol 
f 1C e I s iw some thing else w r ong the 
till hook v\as not extended He 
thiew a flashlight beam on it to vviin 
the pilcit Ihe beim lit i ») the luse- 
ligc md 1 1 uge i( d Click I he pi me 
v\ IS i Jill, on< ol the iKwe'>t Jipancse 
torpedo pi mes 

The sign il oflicer sn itchcJ up his 
w inds md w iv t d tiu m ov i r his he id 
I he pi me veeied av\<iv, tovsard m 
olhei e irrier where it v\as given an 
othe 1 li intic w iv e oil 1 lu n it ap 
pcaied close b> the Bmkei Hill, who 
shouted her alarm ovti the air ‘ All 
planes on this frequency get clear of 
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our landing^ irclt ' 1 hcrt s an tnemy 
pi lilt in It, dtit «*\e It going to open 
lilt But befbr^ iht Bunker Hill could 
lirt, the Jill was gone i ingiiig toward 
fourth cirricr Every ship in the 
I isk foite snipped off hci lights Gun 
(lews wtic ordticd to be ready The 
mtht s hysteria was now complete 
Ihe J ipantst pilot niav havt been 
lost, and as dtsptnte for i dtek is 
my \nitii(dii pilot in the iii thit 
night His olndienct to the wive offs 
suggests It But no one daied issume 
(hit ht ( iim in pe lee, ind now no 
OIK will evti know \ criiisti c night 
him with htr se ik blight ind saw him 
tiggti iiid pm into (he st i 
I \lMtts liom the lexuii^toni log 
ioi th( houi iltd tilt lltlldivti 
(I isIkcI on hci deik tell pait ol whit 
li i|>peiu d th u night 

J! 1 ->4 (() 2 I p ill ) PI me ditched on 
poll be un 

-21 ^ I- M< ss ige liom n eles(io\d 
(hif in the uatu uf! our Uathoaul quaitn 
Do you see liwD 

‘ PI m( ditehid on poit be un 

‘^144 I loin i chstiosei 11 ^ an 
^oinfi to fnin uf) plant that etaslnd on our 
nhoani bean 

->^46 \\engti in witer on poit 
1)« im 

-2154 1 lom 1 battleship ]\ t hear a 
tvjor help on our port mar ter 
“2157 PI me in water on st 11 board 
Ik iin 

2158 Fiom a eaiiiei 4 plane just 
it nit tn the it aier about joo yards astern of 
ns 

“2159 liom a destioyer I am in 
line to picl up that man 

‘2214 From a c i uisei to a destroy - 
er Pick up a Man on my port quarter 
Shuff had giv en up hope of 1 tnding 
planes smoothly \11 he wanted was 


to get them aboard, light side up, and 
if they were within f ilhng distance of 
the deck when they eiossi d the 1 amp, 
he cut them down He dived into his 
safetv net five times ^fter i while, 
H inson took over the w inds lie had 
to piv them loose fiom Shufl s stiff 
tinge is 

M l \N\\ HUE pilots 1 Ire ady landed 
on the Lnterprise wtie in the 
le idy room wilting inxiously foi 
the missing Pinky Adiins had been 
till hist D uintless ibo ud 1 hey gave 
him i stiff bi mdv but he couldn t 
finishit 1 vegot 1 bellvliilol w n,’ he 
Slid ind no room in it foi dunks ’ 
W h 11 C ookie C 1( 1 ind the Sc|u id- 
10 ns ( igei bf ivei,’ enleied, Pinkv 
pushed him into 1 coinei inel di- 
III Hide cl ‘ Cookie, have you had 
f iioiigh^ 

Well It w IS piettv gum out 
iheif ( lei ind told him 

111 It lilt whit I isktd \ou 
H n e > oil h id i nough * 

‘ It w IS piittv hot, dll light 
^dmi peisisted, lint still isn t 
whit I iske d you Ilive y )u hid 
enouith'^ 

C It land s ud sobeily, ^ts Pinky 
1 vt hid e lough 

When H ink Movtis and hi> gun- 
nel, 1 te \ in I tten, shuffled into the 
loom, \ in Itlen thiew his euneri 
into i eh ill 1 ake the d imn’ thing ' ’ 
he cued 1 11 never use it ig un’ 1 11 
neier fiy again’ Nevei 

1 he last two Dauntlesses in the foi- 
iiidtion were Kiikpatnek’s ind Conk- 
lir s Fhey found a earner and passed 
hei on her starboud side ConkJui 
caught rt glimpse of the «ilhou( ttc ind 
told himse If happily, rhaCsher^ IhaCs 
our little home Jrom home' 


MISSION BEVOND DARKNESS 
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Kirk^) itrjcl* c IK led twK ( nid 
starud in \\h( ii the t ul hook c uii^ht, 
his eaiphoms stemtd to explode It 
wns his miner yellini, \ipp(t’ 
Kirkpitiick smiled md nibbed his 
stomieh Good old safety helt^ Cood old 
tug in the gut^ it guts you* 

In lh( le id\ loom, he s u\ th u the 
otliLi pilots well St 11 me nt him 
queeil> He didn t unelerstmc^ uiiul 
they told him thit his louheid w is 
blcediii" He 1 new th U he hid kept 
his se It hieh 'ind shoulelei sti ips loosi 
so thu he could witch ioi str i\ 
plmes md he h id yiiob liilv luielu d 
loiw ud into the instiuniiiil p mi I 
when he 1 mdid lie duln t lenu ml 1 1 

When the squidion mtcllui iii 
ollicei isl ed him lor his stoi\ Kuk- 
pitiiil sad 

‘Well 1 \ e Ixen jumped woise 1)\ 
7ekis md then \i bieii missions 
when 1 e h id to be on the bill mon 
ind Jm Imdid with less e but 
I\c ni\ei hid ill ll it tumble to 


bethel until now It j/is the Hop 
Supieme ’ 

N im of the *^4 pl)nes \u Gioup 
ib sent out were lost MeClell m, 
Bionn Windoif md most of the 
otheiswhom ide w itei 1 indmj^s wi n 
puked uj) b\ destioveis oi lescui 
plmes butloui qall mtsounc; \mcii 
C'lns did not eome biek T icutenint 
(l e, ) I mils \ Shields Housto;i, 
lexis Lnsi^n W ilium ) Seslleile 
C mi inn iti Ohio Lnsii^u Ilomei W 
Bnxkmi\er 1 iileville, low i A\n 
tioi R idio M lehmist -.iicl cl iss, I k. 
O I e At i\ , Woiei siei AT iss ic husetts 
1 wo wi i ks 1 ill i the sui\i\oiswin 
|)ii se nled with i i it itiori loi imedii 
n)ist nt^uishc d IKmt, ( leiss N i\\ 
C loss or \ii Meclil) ^ )u the leidei 
ol this leeount lie piobibh 1 mail a 
with the iibbon tint lejinseiit (hest 
UK dlls In e isi \ou elid not 1 now 
whit the me d I Is them cKis ii pi e sent 
sou 1 iio\ It now 


The Helping Hind 

A i \ biisv iiite 1st etion m BiiH do in old min 1 1 id liiiiidh it swi^tK 
■ moMiig ti dill then ij){>io le hi d i soun^ soldiii ^ lujse left sh i. c 
was cmpi\ Son woidd sou hi kind enough to ht ip mt leio ^ the 
Stitt t-* he isked \ 1 \ cms ln\c I ten holhi iin me 1 itel 

Suit, did niiimtd the soimt, lillo \ 1 ikmt, tin old mm s urn he 
sttcied niii ixpeilh uiossthi stieet 

I huiiitd to citch up with the old c,cntlciii in \ou fi md 1 snd 
\ou ve bee i crossing ih it intei ectioii did) loi m us’ 

He took his I ipt liom his mouth and spoke dehbei itih Well 1 11 
tell )OU how It IS he sud I \c sein thit soune, lellow iiound aid I 
know he s pietl) s usitise about thit empU sheet Soita lost his ton 
hde ice He got it back loi a spill tnerc when ht htlptt^ mt icioss the 
street and I figuie it 11 he h iidei to lost it next time I just edged him 
along tow aid the tunc he 11 hast it back fui keeps' ’ 

— C (iitriLuu 1 bv lnt7 M 1 rtcr 
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(olid ns< d liom Hit ( illiolit \\oild 


Jh)us Sihuait" Licutcii uit V\C 

htUrs t ere initim by I ifUfnifint 
S t ut'^ to a jntnd a host son / id In n a 
*nat} 0 (fn^ hilt I in I utopt Inuttnnt 
^ nil" s on diifp nth hnn llospnil 
f ^ lift fit I 1 uld 1 on(f Island tin ft 
t fdtd atri i /torn liuope by 
l bint L pi ItLL 

odui d ly 1 iKW c^ioup of 
|| vounL,st<is ( ipu 111 Oiu ()f 
till in l llK( -looklllL, kid of 1 C) 

It slniiiG into spue, epntt un i\\ lu 
o‘ t'lt dinnd li i\ in liont of linn I 
f t d liiiii il he didii t fc c 1 like t itin^ 

I d Ilf s lid ith 1 St lit, I It * Oh 
I i< t I L,u( ss I IS loo busy ’ookin^ 
)ut of tin ^\nld)W It die Ihiilfcl 
Iks ’ 1 10111 his lx d (11 he ( oi Id s< c 
\ IS i ]) ifc fi ol If id (f)If)ud sH nid 
OK (If idlTtc Bill iL didii L 111 iLlei — 
I w IS honu t 

Most of th( ])o\s 111 this Gjioup lie 
ijf>t sc iioiislv injiiii (1 but ihf y h I c 10 
Ik 111 bed, nd shelp iik the) 

I ( ( kle us to dc ith J he \ loss Ixiol s, 
ipjdts, the wine: e:uin, fioin bed to 
Ixd iiid \ou ilniost lii\( to tiu 1 
fljwii the w nd on \our hinds md 
1 iitts to e e ipc the onsl uif^ht 


Dniin his inoiidi of fiont-lnic 
tomb It one oi tlicst bovs picked 
up i ( ciiniii c micii (ontiimni: 1 . 
loll of film wliK h h id lx c 11 li ili use d 
lie md his buddies shot the rest oi 
tlif him I id It w IS developed he le 
Ineie U(i( loin piintsoiom pitient 
ind his p ds, t,iiniy ind be n led md 
tom punts of i blo id (leiiiiii ol 
pel hips I, with iwiie t, i/inej it him 
idoiin b ind i tow he ided biby in 
his lip I he bo)s leoked it them i 
Ion time Mthont spe iki It w is 
ilmost too iroiiie i few week i ) 
oui whole w ndlul hid been ont to 
(\tfiminite these Ce in in ojipo- 
iie Ills md now licit they we le VMsh- 
iiiL, (pile tly tl It th It wile hid some 
how ^e)t he 1 pie tuie 

Ihe be) who owned the c line 1 » 
shudled the pie tints u nil 1 nevei 
siw nn 'id he siidsofiK MIe \ is 
bon w he 11 1 we lit ove 1 ind he died i 
ton pi i meinths 1 itei Slowly Ik teiie 
up I he punts \nd some bod) tnined 
ni the. 1 idio \eiy loud 

T I 01 iT)\ r help he niiii’ ont pi- 
tie nt s phone e ill lieinie tod i) I Ins 
])o\ w he) hid i h oil, w is uniisn illy 
ft ulul ol It ttinu: his veiun ^ wife know 
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He called first and said his leg was 
broken Later he called again I 
walked down the ward just in time 
to heai him say nervously, “Hty, 
homy, I wis kidding ya before 
Y’know th it leg^ Well I haven’t got 
It any more 

“Ya thought so* Ya don’t care^ 
Gkc, homy, youie takm’ it swell 
Naw, I don t mind It’s just 1 was 
worryin’ about I can get another one 
awright Golly, hont y, I can t get 
over how good you take it 
Naw, 1 111 not cryin’ about that — 
I m just cryin’ ’cause yei like you 
are ” 

He rubbed his eyes loughly with 
a pajama slctvc I noticed some of 
J;he other boys doinj, the s line thing 

\n AWi ui I Y cute youngster, whose 
brain injury hid left him tot illy 
unable to speak, has been heie this 
week Blight md akit, he got a 
kick out of the w'ly I tried to m ike 
him speak, but it just wouldn t 
come 

Duimg the afternoon he fell asleep 
and one of the other boys c line 
leaiing out to my desk to tell me thit 
he WIS talking — swearing, in fiet* 
— in his sleep When I woke him up 
and told him, he was incicdulous, 
but the others convinced him I lit Id 
up a glass of water He looked at it, 
fi owned mightily, and finally suJ, 
cltaily and distinctly, ‘ Glass ” Tint 
was his hrst speech in more than two 
months 

The whole waid applauded He 
laughed like a biby with a new trick 
and managed one aftei another sev- 
eral sing 'e-syllable words A gang of 
44 eager imtructois kept at it, coach- 
ing him until bedtime By then he 


Jurt 

was handling long words, to the 
delight of the whole ward 

A COUPLE of weeks ago we lad a 
boy here who had lost both hands 
Though he will be able to manage 
pretty well for himself a year from 
now, his nc\t six or eight months are 
no fun to look forwaid to 

‘ Wish I could write a letter,” he 
mumbled disgustcc^ly one d ly 

“Can’t you write with a pencil 
between youi Ucth^” I isked, in the 
tone of one who always wiote that 
way — though the idea had just oc 
curred to me 

“No — can vou^” he aski d 
“Suie,” I lied gill intly ‘ Ml you 
need IS pr ictiee ” 

The next dav, after some mighty 
hard jiris ite piacticmg, I gave a 
pre t ty soi i y de inonsti ation Howev ei 
It w IS legible and he looked en 
t^ouiaged 

He was tiansferied to a Michigan 
hospital lodiy I hid a Icttei liom 
him — primitive to be suie, but ore 
cious beyond words He told how w( IJ 
he was coming along and w hat a good 
timehe was hiving in the hospit il And 
evciy word, though like the wilting oi 
a child, was perfectly easy to read 
\ ou feel so dam pioud of Is ids like 
that Sometimes I think awards for 
heroism should go not only for battlc- 
fi Id courage but foi the endless 
months of struggle to achieve a 
semblance of normal life ag nn 

Louis was an uncommon*) appre 
hcnsive soul, even for a boy with a 
diagnosis of “combat fatigue ” One 
night about 2 a m he appeared at the 
ofhcc looking sleepy but worr ed 
“Lieutenant,” he said politely; 
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though in uncertain tones, ‘ c ould 
^ou do something about the goat 
under my bed^” ‘ 1 he whaP^^ 1 asked 
Please,” ht repeated, “I think there s 
1 goat under my bed ” 

None of my suggestions about shad- 
ows or dreams shook his certainty 
Would you feel better, Louis, if 
we flashed the light under your bed 
so you could see for yourself that 
nothing is there^” I said He thought 
tliat would be fine So I took my flash 
li£,ht and we crept softly into the wax d 
without waking the others Whispei 
ing a heartening, ‘ See, Louis,” I 
fl ished the light under the bed 
Two lirge eyts, ptering out from 
lx iieath two long and well formed 
hoi ns, looked up at us with interest, 
ind there was a distinctly goatish 
odor As I stared, spellbound, the 
Loat stretched out his neck and with 
i gre at show of nonchalance sampled 
m\ shoe laces 

Louis, with a faint sigh of rtliel, 
mumbk d that he ‘ hadn’t thought he 
could go crizy that quick,” and 
unmediately went baek to bed ind 
sleep, leaving me with the goat We 
IK ver found out how the animal got 
into the hospital, though we suspected 
ht had been collected by some young 
ofhceis returning from a gay p irty 

Last eveninc I was sitting at my 
desk when the door opened and a per 
Ic ctly beautiful little colored child of 
aliout three walked m and looked at 
nie appraisingly “I’s George,” he 
announced quietly I inquired about 
more specific details “George,” he 
repeated firmly, wriggling up into a 
chair and surveying the top of the 
desk He had no wish to be enter- 
tained, he was quite self sufficient 
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I called the information desk, which 
reported that one of the patients had 
lost his visiting youngster and would 
be right over Shortly thereafter a 
big soldier, one leg amputated, ai 
rived on crutches, followed by i 
plump wife and a raft ot the cutest, 
most polite cherubs you ever saw 

\Vc were talking pleasantly when a 
great giggling broke out among the 
small fry 1 hey had discovered a new 
amuse ment flapping the empty trou 
ser leg of their father’s pajam is 
Mischievously they tiled it again in 1 
again, laughing with delight One ol 
them looked up at the soldier, h( i 
giin almost 1 caching from ear to e 11, 
and announced triumph intly, ‘ Jl 
sho IS gone ” 

There was a moment’s awful si 
lence The mother looked at hex 
husomd I groped foi something to 
say that would distx ict him, but 111 
the paust you could feel him acet jil 
the inevitable for the first time He 
giinned at the youngster and put a 
genlle hind on hei head “\ep, ’ he 
agreed cheerfully, ‘ it sho’ is ” 

The bo\s usually come m from 
overseas dirty, in nee d ol a shave , and 
with a thin protective air of toughiK 
to cover their p iin and the emotie)ii 
ol being back home again But oui 
latest bitch is different They arc i 
lovable lot, but oh, so very young 
The usual clamor for razor bl ides is 
absent, the familiar banter is missiii^ 
too, no whistling or howling when a 
pretty Red Cross gal or Nurse’s Aide 
scuiries through 

Ihcse are frightened, homesick 
children, startled by the suddenness of 
it all, facing pain for the first time 
and tailing miserably in their pathetic 
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attempts to do it nonchalantly These 
are the boys who only a year or two 
ago were phying at “soldiers,” who 
went to the movies on Siturdiy 
if t( moons, and lovtd war pic^^uics 
an 1 westerns and comie books 

I hey ire the boys who delighted 
the Army in basic training — eager, 
ilert, t iking it all as their fust ad 
venture away from home Youve 
seen them dozens of times on their 
furlough before going leross — im- 
poitant foi perhaps the first tune in 
then lives 

AVe start to make our rounds, roll- 
ing the dressing cart from bed to 
bed The surge on que stions t ach hoy 
so ve 1 y kindly Ag iin and ag iin he 
isks, How old arc you, son^ ’ Nine- 
Uen, sir” “Nineteen” ‘ Nineteen ’ 
How long were you in combat'^’ 
One day, sir ” “Just a week ’ 

A hoy liom Geoigia, fouing a 
111 lilt 1 ol Iict expression as he incu- 
cate s his sh ittered leet, says Re< kon 
the > 11 h ive to come off, don t you, 
sii * ’ The surgeon doesn’t aiiswci 
foi i moment and then puts his aim 
gently iiound the boys shouldeis 
'N ou kill w th It, didn’t you^ he isks, 
u'cl the hoy nods violently md turns 
ind binolheis his sobs with a pillow 

Tonicht the boys all got gift pack- 
ages hum i ne uliy w »r })lant md 
the y opt ned the m with the e igei ne ss 
of puppies digging for a bone Pete 
both ol whose legs have been am- 
put itcd, unwiappcd his box beam- 
ingly, and brought forth a pan of 
bedroom slippers* The outside visi- 
tors lex)ke d hoi rified, but Pt te, followt d 
by all the others on the ward, shouted 
with laughter He rewrapped the 


slippers separately, and toic over m 
his wheel chair to present the left 
slipper to a boy who had lost a light 
foot, ind the right slippei to a ho\ 
wlios Lft foot was in i plastci ci t 
Ikt that girl never thought thn 
of us would he getting her package , 
he t> mined cheerfully 

How can you help loving kids like 
tint oi look foi ward to douK an\ 
thing else as Ion ^ as they need care ^ 

“Wiiv^ ’ ‘ Why^” “WHY^” Mu t 
ev ly visiUncr fimily expect you to 
evpl iin why it h-'d to happen to then 
boy* Ihey look at vou pk idingly — 
as though you could c h inge the i u ts 
1 he y seem to hop^ ig mist hope th it 
you’ve mixed him with soinehod) 
else on the w ii d \ ou w mt to sci e nn 
that it doesn t mitUr il vou do iiuv 
the m up — thev lie ill e nu illy tiagic 
Bit you say whit wonderful woik 
, the doetois arc doiiig md you «i\c 
Mima some atom it ic spirits, inci 
tell hei to he suie and te ise hei son 
about ihit GI haircut 

She clutches eagerly at the idea 
foi she wants to help make the next 
couple ot minutes go smoothlv And 
you yell down the wild, ‘ What i 
lucky guv you are, Johnny Your 
folks arc here ” The other kids knew 
It IS a h lid moment and they all he Ip 
out Gee, Mom vou look just like 
youi pictuie \ know, you’ie kuidi 
like my Mom, too ” “Bet Johnny 
gave those gray hairs to you — he 
sure g ive ’em to our CO ’ 

And suddenly they’re all laughing 
and talking at once, and you give a 
sigh ol relief for they don’t need he Ip 
any more You think what swell 
people they aie All of them 
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T ill lit h-i^f ol thi ct nt iry ( in 
incl hould bt llic most ic- 
sph licit nl cconoimc cia m hu- 
in in JiisU ly — the era of the meins 
til ill/ ition 'ind model niz It lo i of 
b itlvw ud pc oplcs 
Ihe pioht to the United States 
would be piodii»ious Industiialized 
( ountnes are by 1 ii on liest custom 
CIS But am has i popul ition of only 
17 000,000 In the last ye ir of world 
oe le ctime preispe i ity — i ()29 — our 
exports to But un were $8^1,000,000 
( hin i has a popul mon of 47), 000, 000 
In 1929 our exports to C lima weie 
only $124,000,000 Mam leason 
Britain is mdustri ilize d and has a 
rtlitively hiL,h income pei peison 
( lima IS unmdustri ili/ed ancl has a 
vvrttchedl\ low meome per pci son 
Moie thii half of the woiKls 
popul ition — iiioie than 1,000,000,- 
000 human bemi»s — live in a state of 
miserable industrial biekwaidness 
md povcity Ihit an immense 
ehillen^me, new fiontiei lor modem 
eco loinic audacity and devt lopment 
\t the outset, let me point to some 
of the tremendous possibilities lor 
/astly expanded woild trade J1 these 
seem fantastic, remember thit I am 
not blueprinting the proximate future 
I am looking beyonel that, to a worla 
inhabited by the generations which 
will follow us To them, the limita- 
tions of the 1940*8 will seem as unreal 


IS ill ) of coloni il \nie ne i sc c m to 
ns loci i\ 

loi instance, il people cvciywh ic 
list d IS miK h c Dtton pt r jx rson is \/t 
ii c m tl I iJniUd S it s, the vvoild s 
piodnc t on c i c otton would h ive to be 
treble cl 4 pc ople e v ei y whe re use cl is 
much S(^ I}) per pci son is we use 
pioduction would hive to be quid 
iiipled 

1 he United State s h is some* 27,000, 

000 telephones It would bi inccs 
siry to minulictuie 3'30,ooo,()oo 
telephones to bung the lest ol the 
world up lo the Aineric in stmJird 

01 telephone use Ihe I ) ruled Stites 
has some '37,000,000 radios It would 
be neecssiiy to ni iiiui icture boo,- 

000 000 to e cpiip the rest ol the woild 
U[ uv lie iitly 

One of Americas gicatcst oppoi- 
tunitic s for its own pocketbook lit s m 
the piomotion of woild wide wealth 
ctiid well lie 

\linost eveiy Iiackwaid couitiv 
w tills to rise up out of its backwud 

1 c'ss C^ui fc how Ame nc in William 
D P iwle y ol tlie Intc i^'otiliiient Cor 
poiatioii nceiitJy built Indus hist 
aiplnie plant A committee of in 
quiiy h id reported that Indians weie 
not yet abk to do such work Mr 
P iw 1 y i>aid he would train them to 
do It i le got toge the r some 400 edu- 
cated Indians, many of whom held 
deg ef*s from univci^ities in Britain, 
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the United States, Germany, France 
“ They took to aeionautic il enqinter- 
says Mr Pawley, ‘ like ducks to 

water 

J he American members of the 
staff numbeied only 38 The Indian 
employes (eni^ineeis and workmen) 
were ultimately 14,000 They estab 
iishcd India’s first real assembly line, 
and came to rival Ameiicaii records 
of production per man hour At pies- 
ent the plant — Hindustan Aircrift 
— is used by the U S Aimy Air 
Force for the repair and mainten mcc 
of its aircraft in India 

“My cxptrunce in India,” says 
Mr Pawkv, ‘ has com meed me that 
Indij. IS destined to a tremendous 
industnal development ” 

There is no doubt that almost all 
bid wild peoples aie mentally and 
physically eipible of doini’ hi^hei 
woik incl moH remuneratne work 
th in they aie doing now \Vh it the y 
need fust is capital They all hive 
some, but not enough And where is 
capit il most plentiful ’ In the United 
States 

In Tiir United States we hive 
surplus capital One of the b isic criti- 
cisms of our economic situation dur- 
ing the last two decades has been 
that we have surplus capital that re- 
mains idle The backward countiies 
are calling foi it 

I’m not talking about ^ ifts Nor am 
I talking about loan^ In loans the 
money gets spent by the foreign 
borrower with little or no control over 
It by the American lender I am 
speaking of what is called direct 
investmt^t I am speaking of Ameri- 
can money that goes into a foreign 
country and builds a plant which re- 


mains substantially under Amei ic m 
diicction and is oper ited with Ami 1 
lean skills of engineering and man 
agement This is bettei foi us bee lust 
then we can watch our money It 
btUcr for a backward country bi 
cause then it gets the productui 
benefit not only of American capiti] 
but of American know-how 

At the outbreak of the war wi 
Americans had ilmost Si 0,000, Ooo 

000 m such direct investment abro id 

1 am convinced that this sum can b 
multiplied advantageously m in) 
tunes in the near futuie 

E\ ei y Latm-Ainci 1C an count y h i' 
a “Commission of InUr-Amenc in 
Dt vclopment” prep iiing projects de 
vised to be attractive to c ipital fioin 
the United States The Joint Mcm 
c m Amei ican Commission for 1 eo 
noinic Goopeiation has approve 1 
pioje cts which in Me \ico done would 
require a capital expenditure of some 
5^400,000 000 

On behalf of Chin 1 the Chief Engi 
neer of the U S loieign Economic 
Administration, Akx J mb has com 
pikd a list of some 1000 piojects — 
m mining and manufactui ing and 
othe^ fields — offering an investment 
in China of approximately 1,000, 
000 000 The Chinese Go\ ernment 
Itself has projects which it believe*' 
could profitably use an mvcotment ol 
$ }. 000,000,000 in each oj iht ten years 
after the war That sum seems huge 
but it would have to be multiplied 
many times to give the Chinese as 
much industrial equipment as we 
Americans have 

If China had been thu« industrial 
ized in 1929, our exports to China in 
that year, instead of being $124,000, 
000, might have been over $8,000, 
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000,000 I see profit in that thar hill, 
even if it should rise only to one half 
or one quarter of that height, piofit 
for the dividends of Ameiican in- 
vestors and profit for the wages of 
\mcrican workingmen 
But all this can h\ppcn only on 
one condition No longci can surplus 
cipital countries, whether Britim, 

1 1 jnce or Belgium, the Netherl aids, 
Sweden or the United States invent 
in undeveloped countries aid then 
suck out all the dividends That kind 
ol economic imperi ilisni” is every- 
where either dying or already de id 
The industrially bickward countries 
resent it and will no longer (ol< rite 
It \\ hat the v want now — anti w hat 
iliey should have — is a p irtiie isnip 
ol then local cipitil with loieign 
e ipit il in the risks and piofit^ ol new 
enter puses on then soils 

Ihe change thus indicUed is one 
ol the most momentous in all the 
world’s long political and economic 
histoi y The age of the me i e ex- 
ploit ition” of backwaid countiies is 
closed We move ii to the age of 
cooper atilt effort by adv inccd countries 
and undeveloped eountiies together 
lor mutual profit I am haj py and 
proud to siy that this principle is 
ilready lecognized as cardinal in 
the future economic development of 
the Americas It is a principle which 
IS already in broad action tor in- 
stance, the W R Gi ace Company of 
New York, famous for its pioneering 
work in transportation and trade 
along the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, now has textile mills in Colombia 
Peru and Chile, vegetable-oil and 
paint and sugar plants in Chile, and 
flour and cement mills in Bolivia 
But these enterprises are not simply 
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United States enterprises They are 
also Colombian, Peruvian, Chilean, 
Bolivian enterprises In all of them 
there are substantial stockholdings 
by local investors In some of them, 
though the Giace Company provides 
the manager idl direction, the local 
invc ^tors own a stock majority The sc 
enterprises lie not just transients from 
ai>ro id ] hey are rooted in the local 
car th 

In Chile the America Cyanamid 
Company has a joint enterprise with 
the local Chile in chemical comp my, 
Sinitas In Mexico, Pan American 
Airw ays is ope r it mg through a local 
company in w hieh the man igf r is 
from till United States Mcxic nis 
hold 4^ percent of the stock and 
oeeup) < ight out of 1 1 seats on the 
bond ol eiirec tors 

In Argentmi there is a large » hss 
compinv owned jointly by the C orn- 
ing &1 iss Works, the Pittsburgh PI Ui 
Glass Compiiy and Argentine citi- 
zens Dividends therefore go tj citi- 
zens of both countries But th big 
point I want to m ike here is not ilivi- 
dends but wiges The gliss coui- 
panv’s j 8 oo employes, with the I a nt 
fit ol Not th Amer ican m ichinei ) i ud 
management are earning roughly 
6o pint lit higher wages than thy ecn 
earmd before 

Whit then^ Then they c n buy 
more \rgentine goods, and th n thy 
can also buy more imported [ / ud Static 
good^ 

Is this a matter of “profit seeking” 
Amciie 111 busines^-^ It is Is it a miaer 
of “piofit-s( # king American labor^ 
It IS Vmi rican labor leaders are in- 
terested in expanding American ex- 
ports btcuise our export industries 
tend to be our most developed in- 
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dustries, and tend to pay the hn^hest 
wa^es Outstanding illustrations arc 
motorcars and rubber tiics and ma- 
chine tools Labor leaders know that 
whe 11 we expand our export trade we 
increase the number of our best paid 
workers 

1 he investment of our surplus cap- 
ital abroad enlarg^es our exports in 
two ways First is what are called 
“producers’ goods” — machinery and 
equipment Fins wave of exports to 
undeveloped countries could go on 
for many decades But it is the second 
wave that brings real human welfare 
with It for the peoples of these regions 

This second wave almost instantly 
overlaps the first As soon as the peo- 
ple of an undeveloped region liegin 
to get the higher incomes that in- 
dustii ilizatioii generates, they begin 
to buy more consumers’ goods ’ 
clothini , fur niture, kitchen appli- 
ance s, mtoniobiles radios and all 
the “gadgets” of modern living 

We Aiiierieans are good at manu- 
facturing botn produceis’ tools and 
consumers’ gadgets We shall there 
fore proht handsomely on both w ivcs 
of cxpoi ts Let us constantly n nu m- 
bir we are the eounliy tint stands 
to win most out of ai cimgrtic in- 
dustrialization oi tht totil vNoild 

So MUCH for exports Aow for mi 
ports They aie essenli il 1 he foreign 
world cannot get the dollars with 
which to buy oui (jvports unless we 
pay dollars to the foreign woild for 
in ports I then make two points 

J he fiist is that woild-wide indus- 
tn ili/ation wiU incie ismglv diniimsh 
our It at of irnpoi ts \\ h it m ikc s that 
fear^ ‘ Cheap foreign labor ’ But in- 
dustrialization abroad, as we have 
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seen, raises wages As foreign wages 
are raised step by step toward the 
American level, we shall move up 
step by step out of our fear of imports 
The second point is that we need 
numerous raw materials from abroad 
to go into the products we manufae 
ture for export We shall export more 
tele phones In every American phone 
there are i8 materials from foreign 
counti les We sh'^ll export more auto 
mobiles In every American eai there 
are joo materials from 56 foreign 
lands 

\Vc lack certain raw materials 
Otlnrs, which we have had m a bun 
dance, are rapidly becoming les*- 
abundant We have been one of the 
world s greatest non-ore countries 
Now, though we are building the 
world s biggest and fasU st iron ore 
c inying ships to fetch us iron ore all 
the way from Chile Our expoit^ 
of ni'inufaetuicd pioducts will com 
pel us to impoit larger and larger 
qumtities of coppci, lead, zinc, pe 
ti oleum and m iiiy othci mauiials 
I make no idt ilistic * approach 
to the problem ol imports I think 
that in the coming decades we shall 
tike more and moie impioits not at 
all bee lust we ou^M to but because 
we sh ill need to and want to in order 
to p oniote our own prosperity 
ihis policy ultimately will move 
the millions of backward people for 
ward And m the process let us not 
forget that we are helping ourselves, 
not only in the matter of p ofits and 
jobs and wages but in the matter ol 
international good will and coopera 
tion \mei leans are going to be mor^ 
genuinely and realislicallv interested 
in international affairs when they 
have more international interests 
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But the load ahead is not a ck ii 
hi£rhway It is mined and moated 
1 am referring to the inclination of 
Jinny contemporary governmt nts, 
including our own, to intrude tlum- 
‘^(Ixts unnecessaiily and c\cesoi\eIy 
into mtern'ition'il investmenth of cap- 
ii il and exchanges of goods This in- 
ch nation, if unchecked, would tuin 
(\try goveinment into a bitter eco- 
nomic competitor of every other gov- 
irnment It would change all the 
private tiade contests of the world 
into contests between nations It would 
t hinge them into contests not of ii- 
t( Ihgt nee but ol force 

Woild development, if it is to be 
|xaccful must be accomplished b\ 
pi iv ite effort The capital of the m- 
M sting countries should go abroid 
? mply as personal priiate capital^ not is 
in arm of nationalized economic 
grcssion A private risk is pci son il 
hut a government risk imoKcs \ 
whole people and their nation d 
honor 

Behind every diplomat stands the 
'volditr, the sailor, the flag Ne^oiii 
tions between governments ar^ nt < o- 
(litions between rival arrays ol ni 
tional pride, prestige, powc I he 
world has suffered enough from pow e r 
Mitics It could not possilily survive 
power economics That road is the 
road to unending wars 

Let’s have an utter abolishment of 


all “spheres of economic influence 
Ani( rican capital should be wc Icon 
in Buima, even if ovci Bunni flo t 
the Union Jack British eapit il should 
be welcome m all the Ameiic in Rc 
publu s, even if over them floats tl t 
Monroe Doctrine In world develop 
mint for human hippim^iS let is 
opc 1 ite not as nation ils of this oi tli it 
CO i itiy but as human beings 

1 horn as Jefferson is repoiUd to 
h i\ e s lid ‘ The leso inU -com sc v\ ( 
hive between governments^ and the 
more between peoples^ the betit ’ 
\s usual, he used extreme langui ( 
As usual, he nachtd through it t > 
w ud a gieat truth Pea( e must spi mg 
from th( state of mind of peoples \1I 
th< things that I propose in this ii tide 
lu l>> ind foi peoples 

1 hesc pi oposals are economic stc ps 
t( w ircl woild prospiiity Without 
them I am convmetd, no politic il 
s*< })scaiicvei lead us to assured woild 
peace Peace can come only wlun 
jKophs walk the ways ol woik md 
we dth tog( thcr 

Ihc future IS ours Wh can "o into 
it with our faces toward the past, 
reluctantly, stumblingly liacks lust 
Or we c in go into it chests first, with 
our eyes on the golden sunrise ol a 
ntw day I contend that the most in- 
telligent and most manly and most 
profitable way is chests lust and eye 
loivv 11 d 


J4. WAS very, very old, the farmv.r with whom I fell to talking but his 
eyes still sparkled with an inwa-d happiness 1 inally I said, I v\ ish you’d 
tell me how you vc kept the twinkle in y >ui cves ’ 

At once he replied, *I make the most ol ill that comes and tlic least of 

all that ^OeS ” — C ntnl ute 1 1 y r sih r I I n r 1 
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the East 

^ h) It may take ten months aftei V E Di\ 
to g<t our veteians from German} ready to 
fight the J ips m Asia 


Condensed fiom Colliu s Quentin Reynold' 


V E D\\ brings singing on iht 
sticcts and loy m our htiits 
It’s all o\er in Fuiopt we 
shout now mopping up the Japs will 
be c ts) And s'lv what about a ntw 
cai, a new ndio^ 

but, such optimism is founded only 
on i dreim The boys who beat Ger- 
many will have to join in the w ir 
agiinst Japan Theie 11 lie no home- 
coming ioi them, no cus oi eleetiie 
iC( boxes for civili ms, foi a laiij> tune 
to e onie 

l\( talked with Gcncial Brehon 
Somei\<ll commander of the Aimv* 
StiMC I ones, wl^ with his stiff 
* lb been woikin^ lor more than a 
ye 11 (ui the gigantic piohle m of mov 
ing ti oops from 1 uioj)e to the Pacific 
1 he fiist step will be to lelt ise pei- 
manently i f)00 ooo of our men, on 
the I ) ISIS of totil service oveiseas 
seiMce, eombit scrsice 'ind nuinfiti 
of dependents They 11 come fiom 
both 1 III opean and Pacific w ai the a- 
teib It IS quite possible that men in 
the Picific theUer will leach home 
In t as ships returning from Luiope 
will be he ivily Uden with material 
lop piiority, howescr, has been al 
lotted to the wounded 

But the bulk of the Army will not 
be rele ised, loi, to defeat Japan, we 
shall ltd 5 000,000 men in the 
Pacif c Suppose we take a division 


in Crt rmany on \ E Day and ti y to 
follow It thiouf’h to the time when 
It finds Itself in combat against the 
Japs The ni( n will be combat weaiy 
tiled of mud 'ind Aimy lations Gen 
eral Eisenhower has alieady picked 
several spots to send such divisions 
to rt St He is, foi instance, taking ovei 
the Rivieia and oui division will 
fit d Itself basking for a spell in that 
lovtlv pit of the world Ihc mei 
V'lll li\e as they hasent lived sinct 
thev t nteitd ^he Ainiy If you find ii 
impossible to buy golf bills oi tenni 
bills don t feel too bad llity’it 
cumailtd for men who need them 
molt th in vou do 

1 he L SC) will St nd iiiiits to ich ol 
thtse recitation cenltis, and llitu 
will be cnteitamment ind new mo 
tioii pictuKs e\eiy nudit Eheie will 
bt Jieturcs and hbrines And plenU 
ol other means of lelaxation 

Mur Its icst, our division will go 
to a mobilization center It will lx 
suipiised to find that its equipment 
IS theit, evciy bit of it repioctsscd 
repaiieci and as good as ntw Worn 
out material has been replaced We 
are not leaving in Europe any equip 
ment that can be used General Soin 
eivtll hopes to save 75 percent of it 
Our division is now regrouped co 
bung It up to Its combat stiength ol 
about 19,000 men It heads then, let 
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iis say, for Antwerp There time is 
i( qiiiicd to crate and load the cquip- 
lunt Eveiy thing is boxed \Vhy^ 
Well, you can’t pile three uncrated 
jteps on top of one another Then, 
too, this mateiial is going to face a 
long sea voyige and must be pro- 
t( ettd against the corroding influence 
of sea air and salt water 

Nearly thiee months will have 
tl ipsed since V-E Day That is about 
IS list as a division can be rested, 
i(t,rouped, le equipped and loaded 
It will tike about 30 large ships to 
( irry our division and its material 
I li it seems a loL^ Well, a combat 
cliMsion his to bring along (hold 
\our buath) seven and a half tons of 
ijiiUrid per man* The necessary 
ituiis include liiison aircraft, am- 
f)ulances, cai bines, rifles, machine 
guns, antitank guns, moi ars, howit/- 
< 1 s, field kitchens and 1 700 vehicles 

very thing from jeeps to four ton 
wreckers) 

Certain divisions, luckier than ours, 
will be routed through the United 
States These happy lads will be 
"iven 30 days’ leave at home Then 
they will go to concentration areas 
for 45 days of training for combat in 
the Pacific They will sail then fiom 
W ( St Coast ports 

But our division will have to by- 
pass this country WeTl go from Ant- 
werp to Panama and, peihaps, to 
Manila or Okinawa It’s a long tup 
^ 14,000 miles to Manila — and 
we’re not a fast convoy That trip 
is going to take around seven weeks 
So, by the time we land and our 
equipment is unloaded, some five 
months will have elapsed since V-E 
Day Those months are going to be 
rather trying for the folk at home 


They m ly get impatient at the lack of 
invasion news 

Our di\ ision, how evei is one of the 
\ cry first out of Europe and has only 
just arrived at Manila We unpack 
oui equipment and carefully go over 
cveiy bit of it Then we get the addi 
lion il equipment we need for Pacific 
ope rations — things we never needed 
in 1 urope 

We get new radios, for instance, 
radios that have been moistiiie- 
proofed Practically none of the r idios 
we used in Germa ly can withstand 
the damp tropical weather of the 
P icific We get new cotton uniforms, 
light uiideiwear, mosquito nets, spe- 
cial boots to protect our kgs from 
insect bites, special lungle camou- 
flaged laiiicoats 

Aftei that we aie put into training 
We’ll grumble about this at fust 
We ve fought for three ye irs ill over 
E nope Why tram now^ Ihcn we 
find out For one thing, the ten am is 
a lot different Hcie we’ll have to 
plow through rice fie Ids ind sw'" mps 
How can we ever drive jee os through 
such stufi^ I hen we see oui eild equip- 
me nt be mg lefashioncd We see Irac- 
tois and caterpillars taking the place 
of the whe e 1 

They show us motion pictures of 
Jap troops on mantuveis, and we see 
how they h indie the movement of 
heavy guns and supply convoys We 
see pictures of the ground over which 
we are going to fight And we listen 
to men who landed on Guadalcanal 
and Leyte and Iwo Yeah, we re- 
luctantly admit, we do need 45 days 
of additional training 

Dozens and dozens of other divi- 
sions arrive at this and other stag- 
ing aieas and go tnrough the same 
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process And LCIs and LSTs and all 
sorts of troop- and matcrial-carry- 
inc? craft have been gather int? 

Then we hear minors We are 
going ‘^up forward Where^ Nobody 
knows Perhaps straight for Tokyo 
Maybe it 11 be Shikoku or usha, 
or T aihoku on T ormosa, or N agasaki, 
or Saishu These names are as fimil- 
1 r to us now as the names of C ologne 
tnd Aachen were nine months ago 
wht n our division was fighting in the 
Rhineland Nine inontks'* I h it s right 
It’s nine montl s after V E Day, and 
our diMsioii h »sn t flred a shot 

People at home are grumbling 
Why don t they do something^ Our 
militaiy leaders are still crying lor 
more prod tie tion Some workers and 
indusii 1 ilists are bound to ask, ‘ 1 or 
wh it^ \ our army is just sitting around 
those Pacific isl inds taking it easy ” 

But our division won’t know about 
th It They onlv know that the rumors^ 
they ve heard ibout moving for- 
ward ’ have become actual orders 
The we ipons of wai are loaded, 
not ‘coivoy loaded’ but ‘‘comb it 
loaded” J he vehicles aren’t ci ited 
this time And on* day our division 
boa ds these cialt and we re off to 
lolyo or on the road that leads to 
1 okyo Its l* II months now since 
the war VMth (reiin iny ended 

\es some ten long weary months 
will elapse before w can invade the 
three big isl luds thit mike up Japan 
010)1 r And the invasion won t be a 
soft touch 

I-iCt’s take a look at Japan’s strength 
So lar, we haven t met her fust line 
troops, liut only men pi iced on is- 
lands t j Ir 1 t a delaying action T hey 
did so, and you know how costly they 
made our victories 


When we go into Japan, and pos 
sibly C hina, we’ll find some 6,000,000 
Japanese troops spoiling for a fight 
Ri< ht now they have 4,000,000 men 
but, in addition, they have one mil 
lion Manchurian and Cliinese pup 
pets orginized as auxiliary military 
units And during the past few month 
the Japanese have accelerated con 
sciiption and arc training an addi 
tion il one millioii yoimf»- men Thev 11 
be 1 ( ady for us \nd if you doubt the 
coui ig( and aggr< ssiv eness of the 
Ja}) inese soldier, ask any Marine 
who vvis at Tarawa or Iwo 

In Japan there is severe ratiomnq 
and virtually no production of con 
suiner goods That me ans that ah 
Japanese industry is geared foi war 
production And during her two and 
a half years of exfiloit ition of East 
Asia, Japan has accumulated a hu"c 
stock pile of strategic materials 
The job in Asia will be infinitely 
harder than the job in Europe Our 
European base was Britain, a fev\ 
hours from Normandy by ship In 
the Pacific it will be different It' 
6->oo nautical miles fioin San 1 1 in 
cisco to Manila, i()tjo more to 1 ol yo 
We U have to bring every weapon, 
every bii of blood plasma, ^ v ly can 
of C ration*? along that oute or 
routes of similar distanc s 

All of this addb up to \hy we can’t 
move immediately against Japan 
when victory is woi m Europe We 
are going to hav c to ov e rvvhelm Japan 
with superior foi * and it will take 
ten months to g t those superior 
forces ready to itt le’ Any attack or 
a smaller scale would be suicidal 
We d be fools if we didn’t fact 
the realities of the picture and lock 
up our dreams for a while 
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/ Diodicals in Allied countries do not hentate to publish blunt opinions it hen 
thiir national interest is at stake Criticism of hneruan policy and of indiiidual 
imnicans by official Russian yournals^ Jor instance^ has been extreme Ji e tan 
hardly expect to keep the lespect oj the other United \ations if our press — sup- 
posed to he the freest in the uorld — does not speak up just as boldly 1 specially 
in relation to our friendly neighbor China^ a plain spohn report of the faets and a 
flank discussion of American policy are impetatue — The Xuthoi 


C iiTN\ IS a Gfnnl Tmoni^ nr<tions 
Liiqtr thin all luro|x its 
population IS on( fouith of the 
human race And this triant is waking 
up rollowme; the tvainplc of Japan 
ind Russia, it is cntciin<3 the indus- 
tiul age 

Iheiefore, the question wlutlKi 
C hina goes democratic oi totditari in 
IS the biggtst political qiustion of 
today In wai oi p( ice the weight of 
this giant of manpower in ly well be 
cl( cisive in s< ttlmg the 1 ite of the 
world 

C hina at pu sc nt is split into three 
parts Manehuria and the caste i n 
half, including most of the seaboaid, 
uc occupied by Japan A north 
western legion not 1 ir from the 
Sov let bordei is held by the C hinesc 
( ouimunist Pai ty The i e st of China 
is still under the Chi mg Kai shek 
government, winch commands the 
loyalty of an immense majoiity of 
Chinese evcrywheie 

Chi mg Kai shek is the successoi of 
Sun Yat Sen, fithei of the Chinese 
Revolution and founder of the Kuo 
mintang (People s Party), which is 


dedic U d to tin se thue jinis ni- 
tion il inde pe ndent ( political tie nux - 
lie) ind the people’s we 11 ire 1 roin 
19^7 to 1937 Chung defeated the 
wai lords, crushed the attempt ol the 
Communists, Moscow-led, to sei/e 
powti and united undei the Kuo- 
mint mg practically ill C hina exec pt 
the smill northwest region into which 
his irmics drove the C omnianists 
1 hough popul 11 and powe rful ei ou It 
to make himself peimanent diet noi, 
Chung set a dUc, Novemlx i 12, 
1937, foi a Constitutional Con\en- 
tion Jipan attacked in July of tint 
year, and the Convention had to be 
postponed With victory now in 
sight, he has set the d ite ag un — 
Novemljer 12, 1945 — Sun Y it Sen’s 
biithday 

Just before Japans agciessK n in 
1937 the Communists foinieci a 
united front with the Kuomintmg 
ind pionascd to fight under ( In mg 
Kai shek But they cooled ofi alte r 
the Stalin-Hitler pact, and fin illy re- 
nounced their promise Explaining 
that they were “revolution 11 ic s not 
refoimers,” they declared themselves 
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J B Powell, bom not far from Hannibal Mo graduated from the Umversity of 
Missouri and taught four years in the School of Journalism there He was in China 
throughout the pciiod between the two world wais as editor of the China Weekly Re 
mew a liberal journal known all over the world He was at the same time corre 
spondent for the Manchester Guardian and other papers and edited for several 
months the daily China 1 nss m Shanghai (He says he worked about 20 hours a 
day ) 

Mr Powell was taken prisoner by the Japanese in December 1941 The story of 
the inhuman treatment he received which lesulted in the loss of the greater part of 
both feet, appeared in 1 he Reader s Digest, November 1 942 Mr Powell has just 
finished a new book which will be pubhshed soon by Macnullan under the title My 
j?5 Tears in China 

Max Eastman is an outstanding Amencan authority on Marxism and the Com 
munist Movement He edited the Communist weeklies The Ma ses and The I iberator 
from 1913 to 1922 and thereafter lived for two yeais in Soviet Russia — where he 
became thoroughly disillusioned with Communism in action Speaking Russian and 
reading the Russian press, he has continued to follow closely the development of the 
SoMet legime and the Comintern 


and their Red Army independent 
They now have their own govern 
ment, coin their own money, run 
their own Party controlled news 
papers and suppress all others They 
recently declared a boycott against 
Chiang’s efloil to produce a demo- 
cratic republic, denouncing his Con - 
stitutional Convention, six months 
before its delegates are elected, is i 
“si IV es congress ” 

Such IS the present state of C hina s 
hope for democracy Japan, we aie 
now sure, will be driven out, but 
whether Manchuria and Noith China 
which hold the piincipal makings of 
great mdusirv, will fill to the Com 
munists and thus ultimately swing 
the whole giginlic nation down the 
totalitarian load, is undetermined 
We Amt 1 leans cannot evade our re 
sponsibility in this, for the question 
which social system prev ails in C hina 
IS identical with the question whose 
leadership pievails — that of demo- 
cratic Ameiica or of totalitarian 
Russia 

American modes of influence are 
cultural persuasion, the example of 


prosperity, skilled technical assist 
ane< capital investment, and above 
all military and economic supplies 
Russia s \ capons aie conspu atonal 
organization and Party-controlled 
propiganda, leading to seizure ot 
powei and a liquid ition of all demo 
ciats, and if necessity arises, military 
inv ision in the name of “liberation 
Russia cannot furnish capital, an 
example of prosperity, technical as 
sistanee, or supplies on a scale com 
parable to ouis This gives us th( 
trump cards if we plav our hand with 
clear understanding of the forces 
involved 

The Communists know this, and 
arc doing their best to cioud our un 
derstanding of these forces A flood 
of books articles, reviews, news dis 
patches, lectures and radio broad 
casts IS pouring across oui country, 
dedicated to the sole purpose of con 
fusing Amencan public opinion about 
the situation in C hina There are foui 
main points in this deception now be 
mg practiced upon us — all equally 
false and all aimed at persuading us 
to abandon another 450 million peo 
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plc to the tot'ilituian infection 
spie uling from Russi i 

Deception 1 That Russia is a ^ (lomoc^ 
raev” and that China can tin n fore 
safely be left to Russian *hnflnencc ’ 
OwFN Lattimore is perhaps the 
most subtle evangelist of this errone- 
ous conception Mr Littimore ap- 
priis(cl the net result of the Moscow 
1 1 Ills and the blood-purge by \s Inch 
Stilin secured his dict'itotship m 
i()^h-‘3c as “a tiiumph foi democ- 
I icy ’ He now urges our go\ ei nment, 
in a book called Solution in tsio, to le- 
ctpl eheei fully the spre id of ‘ the 
Sosut foim of ddnociacy’ in Ctn- 
ti il \sia His pubhshi is thus indie ite 
the drift ol his book on its ] lekct 

Ht [Ml Littimoic] shows that 
ill the \si itic peoples ir< luoii in 
ttKsUdm ictuil deim (FitK piae 
tids such as the ones thy lau si in 
adion act Of s the Kufsian hotd t ih in 
th( \ ire in the fine theones of \n to 
Sixnn d mottatus which coiik cou- 
pk d with ruthk ss imp( nalism 

This deception was set going in 
Moscow in iq when a new eonsti- 
tiition was Idled with ]i//ed-up 
phr ises fi om our Bill of Rights so th t 
It could be ad ertised is moie deine)- 
ciatie th n ouis In f id of est ilih h- 
ing po])ular government, howevei, it 
le gum ized the dictatoi ship of the 
Riissim Communist Party ( \riicle 
i^b) Stilin himself aeldressing thi 
e ongress which ratified the draft of 
die constitution, fiankly stited this 
fact 

I must admit that the draft of the 
ne w constitution actu illy Ic ive s in 
forc( the regime of the Dictuoi- 
ship of the Working C lass and pre 
serves unchanged the present lead- 


ing position of the Communist 
Pirt\ In the Soviet Union only 
one pait) can exist, the party of 
C 1)111 minists {Pravdu^ November 
-b, 1936) 

In the ‘ tUclions ’ htld under this 
constitution in 1957 I0)^» only 

one candid lU s nime appeared on 
eath billot He had been endorsed 
b\ the Party, and the “voting ’ con- 
sist d of assenting to the Party s 
choite The ceremony has not been 
repe Ued, and would make no dil- 
feienee if it had The constitution 
is nierfly a fi<,ade foi dietUorship, 
and uiyone who protests the fact is 
shot 01 sent to a concentration camp 
In Sibf 11a w hole regions aie given up 
to tlus< concenlr ition camps whtn 
fiom 75 to 20 millions* of Russi in 
cKiztns no dying a slow death at 
hud liboi That is the kind ot 
ik mociatic practice s’* the Chine s( 
would sec “across the Russian hor- 
de I il the V could look But looking 
IS not pe 1 milled by tot ditarian st ues 
J list ol ill then, if our policy in 
( im i IS to lx, wise, we must hold in 
ste icly \ le w the fact, frankly ad- 
millcd l)y Stalin and once vigorouslv 
stated uy President Roosevelt i 
follows ‘ The Soviet Union is a dic< i 
toiship as absolute as any other die 
t iUiiship in the woilel 

’'Altxindcr Barminc former biifi^adiM 
gen( 1 tl in the Red Ami) estimates tliat the 
niiintx 1 IS about 1 2 000 000 Boi is Son 
V innc liench historian of Bolshevism 
esi mates I3 000 000 Victor Kravchenko 
i^'signcd from the Soviet Puichas 
ing C ommission in Washington, who h is 
visited iTiinv camps and had official rcla 
tions with their managements says these 
estimates arc low, and puts the figure at 
20 oeo 000 
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If this dictatorship spre ids its tc n- 
taclcs across China, tht c luse of 
democracy in ^sia is lost As is well 
known, these tentacles need not in- 
clude invading Soviet troops, but 
only the native Communist parties 
now giMng allegiance to the Soviet 
Union, and taking thtii directives 
h*om Moscow When these Commu- 
nist parties get control of a ne ighbormg 
state, the Moscow dictatorship and 
Its fellow travelers call that a “fi lendly 
goveinment ” It is by means of these 
Communist-controlled “friendly gov- 
ernments” — not by overt military con-- 
quest — that Russian power and to- 
talitarian tyianny is spreading from 
the SoMCt Union, in Asia is m 
Fuiope 

Hence, for those who cannot s\v il- 
low Deception No i, there is an- 
other We shall quote it from a rei ent 
l)Ook, Report from Red China^ by Har- 
I ison I oi man ^ 

Deciplion No 2 Chinese Com 

miinists art not Communists — not 
actmding to the Russian difinition of 
the Urm I saw not the blighUst tan 
gible amnection with Russia ’ 

Formvn is backed up by Fdgu 
Snow, thi best-known popul irizer of 
the pro-Connnunist view, with the 
lemiik thit the Chinese Commu- 
nists and their leader, Mao Tse-1 un^, 
“happen to have renounced, years 
ago now , any intention of establishing 
Communism in China in the near 
futuie ” 

To unmask this deception, you 
need only go to the Daily Worker^ s 
bookshop on 13th Street, New \ork 
City, ly 25 cents for Mao Tse- 
Tung’s book, China^s New Democracy 
(^940 j published with an introduc- 


tion by Earl Browder (1945), and read 
the book \ ou will find that the “Lenin 
of China” is a devout, orthodox and 
obedient disciple of “Marxism-Lenin 
ism Stalinism,” and gives unqualified 
allegiance both to Soviet Russia and 
the Communist world revolution 
Here are a lew quotations from 
Mao’s book 

The world now depends on 
Communism for its salvation, and 
so does China 

\\ e cannot separate ourselves 
fiom the assistance of the So\iet 
Union or from the victory of the 
anticapitalist struggles of the pro- 
letariat of Japan, Great Britain, 
the United States, France and 
Germ my 

No matter whom you follow, so 
long as you arc a iti Communist 
\ ou arc traitors 

Mao expliins le irnc dly that Com- 
munism in China has two stages 
first, the present stage of “New 
Democr icy,” wrhich is but a prepara- 
tion for the second st'igc ? e , ‘ pro 
letarian revolution” and the estab 
lishment of collectivism on the So\ict 
model Mao excoriates those who do 
not understand this, and insists that 
‘ the second stage must follow the prst 
closely not permitting a capit list dic- 
tatorship to be inserted between 
them” (‘Capitalist dictatorship” is 
Mios teim for democracy as we 
unde rstand it ) 

How different this is from Edgar 
Snow’s dulcet assurance that the 
Chinese Communists “happen to 
have renounced, years ago now, any 
intention of establishing Commu- 
nism in China in the nea*' future” * 
Mr Snow also says, “Long before 
It became defunct, the Comintern 
ceased to have much direct contact 
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with the Chinese Communist Pait) ” 
1 he fact IS that Mao Tsc -1 ung was 
one of three Chinese members of the 
Fxecutive Committee of the Comintern 
from 1935 dissolution in 1943 
\L the last congress of the Russian 
( ommunist Party the grow th of the 
C hmese Party was enthusnstically 
i( })orted and the Party congiituHtcd 
on becoming ‘‘tempered in the fires of 
(i\il war and n-ilional wir,” and on 
building a Soviet icgime” Mao 
sent the congiess a “flaming Bolshe- 
Mk greeting” lauding the Russian 
S()\iet system and concluding with 
I ong live Comiade ^lalin*” 

The Chinese Communist Paity is 
ihe darling of Moscow and of C om- 
nninists all ovtr the woild Its n i- 
lional congress has actually met in 
Moscow All its maneuvers, even the 
most “reformist, ’ h ave been e\e e ut( d 
under orders from the Kremlin \ 
i,’ nice in the Moscow Puty press is 
enough to prove thu there has been 
no letup of this mte nse concern with 
ihc Chinese C ommunist Parlv Obvi- 
nidy, the success of the C hmese Com- 
munists m building i Red Army md 
establishing in independent n Uion 
mst ov<i then border — a n ition 
w hose le ider de cl ires “W e cannot be 
s( parated from the Se let Union — 
would only intensify the interest of 
ihe heads of the Soviet Union 
To complete the lecord of this de- 
c ption In the translation of M 10 s 
look, Earl Browder omitted words 
ind passages which would, if printed 
in Ameriea, expose his own game of 
playing democratic patriot m ordf i 
to get his henchmen into posi^^ions 
of power In the Chinese edition 
Mao IS outspoken m advocating the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” and 
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e^ plaining that democracies like 
England and the United States are 
“capitalist dictatoi ships,” which 
“have become, or are about to be- 
come, blood stinking military dicta- 
torships of the capit ilist class ” “On 
the point of death, ’ they have be- 
come ‘ imperialist” and will soon be 
repl iced by “the newest Soviet-style 
socnlist lepubhc, a dictatorship of 
the proletariit ’ lie explains tint in 
this lespect there is no difteitnce be 
tween the ‘Eastern , Japanese) 
imperialists” and “the sob im- 
perialists of the West ” (The C hint se 
epithet IS fouler, but sob will do ) 
All Z/r/i, which is of the essence of Mao s 
orthodox Communist position^ is omitud 
ftom th American eaiUon 

The Chinese Communist Puty is 
more honest Lite 1111944. t passed i 
resolution “accepting Ameiicm de- 
mands to establish milituy bises in 
the Northwest but adding “We irt 
heir to the orthodoxy of Mar ind 
Engels which calls for a class re volu- 
tion of the weirkers and pe is 1 its 
The cooper ition of the C hin< se 
Communist Party with the I iiud 
StUes IS a tempoi iry sir ate g\ 

That disposes of the pr op ag nun- 
myth thit the Chinese Comiiiiini is 
are not C ornmunists 

Dicppiion Ao 3 That the Cfintse 
Communists are fightinfi ihe laps 
and that the Chinese National irniy 
IS not 

Ihe truth is that the Ch n m 
C ommunists aie fighting the J ips 
enough to hold then bordei, but not 
enough to make it w orth while for the 
Japs to move m and clean them out 
This can be seen by a glance at tl e 
map I he front cast of \ enan, where 
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the Communists claim they have in 
armv oi 4^30 000 soldiers heroically 
fightmcf the Japs, is stationary It hasn t 
moved since Japan came up to the 
Yellow River in 1938 Although the 
Japanese hive attacked in some areas, 
thei c have been no real battles Amer- 
ican military observers agicc thit a 
virtual truce has existed in several 
front sectois, especially along tlie laiU 
ways siippljing Japanese for es fighting 
American and Chungking troops in the 
south 

Where Chiang Kii-shck*s National 
Army fights, the record of bloody and 
heioic battles his Ixtn spn id on the 
pages of the world press foi years We 
all know of the gieit struggh s m 1937 
ind 1938 in which the flowei of 
Chiing Ivai-shck s irinics wis lost to- 
gt thcr w ith such modi rn ai maments 
as C hina possessed C hina h is re- 
ceived only a tiickle of aid as ag imsfe 
the flood ol lend-k ise sc nt to Russia, 
but Chiang’s aimies have fought on 
Thtie were at le ist 100,000 casu iltica 
m the batiks they fought 1 ist ye 11 on 
Chinese soil, iiid certainly 85,000 m 
the furious Burma campaign which 
his broken the blockade by leopen- 
mg the Slilvvell Road 

Casualties among Chiang’s tioops 
run to ovt r four times the lot il num- 
ber of soldiers the Communists claim 
to have 

1 he tragic fict is that while fight- 
ing the Japs a little, but never enough 
to menace J ipancse communication 
lines to the war against Chiang in the 
south, the Communists are also wag- 
ing ‘revolutionary war” against the 
Chiresc National Ainiy When the 
wai began, the Chinese Communist 
Central Committee declaied ‘ In 
C hmese politics the decisive factor is 
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military power W^e must in the cour^, 
of the war of rest stance, expand as fai a 
possible the military power of th< 
Paity as the basis for capturing th< 
1 evolutionary leadership m the fu 
tuie ’ Since Pearl Hirbor Mao nat 
urally has been willing to let ih 
“s o b Western imperialists” finisl 
the Japs while he concentrates or 
“capturing the rev olutionary leader 
ship ” 

This makes less astounding th< 
statement of Lin Yutang ‘ For ever^ 
Japimsc the Communists claim tc 
have killed they have killed at leas 
five Chinese, for eveiy town ihc^ 
hav e captured from the Japanese thc^ 
h'^vt captured 50 towns horn othei 
Chinese” It explans CoiHicssmai 
W^altei Judds slitenient that when 
last suminer, the Japimse aimu- 
rnckd down from the noith thiougl 
foui to siv bundled miles ol countn 
tlu Communists claim to control 
tlu y got free passage Not a single out 
of the hundreds of trains can vim 
Japanese soldicis and supplies wi 
dei iikd (Congressman Judd of Mm 
nesoia serv ed t( n yt ars as a medic i 
mi'^sionaiy in China, md saw Com 
munisra firsthana He revisited tin 
country last September and Oetobei 

While this process j{ Communis 
rev^olution is going forward according 
to a published schedule, such fables a 
the following aic related by Haiiisoi 
Poi man md solemnly quoted m a rc 
view of his book by Edgar Snow 

“In the seven years of war the Com 
munists have fought over 92,000 bat 
ties 1 he y have killed and wounaec 

1100.000 and captured 150,00c 

of the enemy Foi the same pe 

nod the Communi.at« sulfeied ovei 

400.000 casualties ” 
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Ninety-two thousand battles in 
stven years is 36 battles a day, 01 one 
battle every 40 minutes In these battles 
the Communists, although a good 
jiumber of them were aimed only 
with “old blunderbusses, mines, or 
any weapon at hand,” are alleged to 
[lavc knocked off enemy tioops at 
ithe rate of 20 per hour, oi one eiery 
\hree minutes — this without allowing 
:oi mealtime or rest houis, night 01 
^hy, for seven yea is running Beside 
htsc astronomical achievements, the 
Iteds of our Mirines at Tarawa or 
ruadalcanal aie, of couise, meie 
hild’s phy 

^ It IS doubtful if a more fantastic 
; \k was ever told with a straight f ice 

0 the Ameiican people And we le 
)( It To expose it, you have only to 
ook up the documents ai d use >0111 
)i iins 

V 

^option No 4 That Chtang Kai 
ih(f IS a fascist^ and that Ins totali 
inn an regime is preventing the Com- 
ifninists Jrom establishing democracy 
^ What kind of “demociacy” the 

1 ommunists urn to establish we ha\e 
|ii lid fiom their leader a ‘ SoMCt- 

lyle dictatorship of the prolct mat ” 
NOt only Chiang Kai-shek but every- 
' le in the world w^ o intelligently 
pposes this kind of dictatorship is 
lenounced as a “fascist ’ This has 
K en the Communist smear-technique 

er since Hitler broke his pact with 
>i rlin 

Chiang’s regime is not democratic 
I'Vhen he assumed power in 1926, it 
jv'as the opinion of the leaders of the 
^ uomintang that only a military dic- 
tatorship could achieve the unity and 
independence of China Until that 
ihould be achieved China, thanks as 
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much to the Communists as to foreign 
intruaeis and war loids, could not 
ert Ue a democratic republic Whtthei 
tht y were right or wrong, it is cei tain 
that, except for the Communists and 
their subservience to Moscow, C hiang 
has achieved both the unitv and indc - 
pendt nee of China, and he is moving 
tow lid a democratic republic 

He once remarked to Amb issadoi 
Hurley “If I become a dictator I will 
be forgotten, like all dictators in out 
history, within 48 hours of my death 
But if I sincerely work to return 
power to the people, I will be u 
nu mbered as the George Washington 
of C hm i Can there be any doubt ol 
my choice'^” 

Chi ing s speech of 1 ist M irch m 
which he set the date for i constitu- 
tond convention, is sensible ind 
convincing It concludes 

Upon the inauguration of con 
sti»utional go\ eminent, all politic il 
purtics will have legal stitus ind 
enjo> cqudity The Go\ eminent 
has oflcied to gi\e legil rceogni 
tion to the Commun st P irty as 
soon as the latter agrees to ineor- 
poi ate Its irmy and loc il lel- 
ministrition in the National Aiiny 
and C ovei nment The oiler still 
stands 

I am optimistic of national uni- 
ficUion and ihe futuie of demn- 
ci itic go\ eminent 111 our country 

No one, compai irg Chiang’s speech 
with the schedule of steps toward 
proletai lan dictatorship drawn up by 
Mio Tse-Tung, could fail to ste 
which of the two is on the road to 
democracy Chiang has permitted the 
publication of a Communist daily in 
his capital throughout the war wh le 
Mao will no even admit a corre- 
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spondcnt of any Kuomintanej, or non- 
Party, newspaper in his capital Thei e 
IS a maddening press censorship un- 
der Chiang, but under Mao there is no 
free press to censor That is a rough in- 
dication of how things stand 

The Chinese Communist regime is 
a ruthless party dictatorship, camou- 
flaged like Russia’s with ceremonial 
elections, but ruled with executions, 
purges, concentration camps The 
Chinese National Government has 
taljulated, with name, place, date and 
circumstance, the peisons known to 
ha\e been officially murdered by the 
Communists as “traitors and Trot- 
skvitcs” from Apiil 1939 to October 
1944. They total 34,7 j8, of who 1 
2b 834 were military personnel, 30(^9 
go\cinment officials, 1387 Kuomin- 
tang Party workers, and the rest 
civilians This does not include the 
unnumbered Chinese soldieis kilhd 
by the Communists in combat action 
against Chiang s troops 

I he fact that China under Chi mg 
IS not yet democratic is the very thing 
that makes the Communist d mgtr so 
gieat If the Chinese knew freedom 
and possessed it, they would be less 
itady victims of the totalitarian infec- 
tion Having known little but the ai- 
bitrary rule of rival war lords, and 
then the equally arbitrary enforct- 
ment of national unity by the Kuo- 
mintang, they are as open to this in- 
fection as the Russian peasants were 
who had known only the regime of 
the Czar They are poised at a cross- 
road, ready to go either way — the 
way o^ the Russian totalitarian state 
toward which Mao and the Chinese 
Commumst Party are pointing, or the 
way of American democracy toward 
which Chiang and the Kuommtang 


are pointing That is why the Chinese 
liberals, as even pro-Soviet reporters 
admit, while fighting for more free 
dom under Chiang, are not for the 
Communists 

What Chiang needs is our political 
understanding, technical assistance, 
loans, investments, munitions and 
supplies in support of his plan to in 
troduce constitutional government 
and make China democratic The two 
most important items on this list at 
th( moment are supplies and under 
st mding Supplies our State Dep irt 
ment has lecently to the relief of all 
w ise men, decided to give to Chiang 
and not to the Communists But we 
must give undci standing too 

It shows no underst inding to de 
mand of an anti-C ommumst gov ern 
ment that it ‘ unite” with Commu 
nists An American foreign polic\ 
based on this mistake may very soon 
piove fatil, not only fiom the stand 
point of democracy but of cver\ 
Aiiidicm interest in Asia Put your 
sell in the place of Chiang Kai-sh( k 
and yju will see why Chiang hb 
fou^ ht the Communists in blood v 
wai and desperate intiigue for 20 
years He gamed his power oy sa\ mg 
China from a C ommumst revolution 
in 1927 He knous the Communists 
He knows that one word frem Stalir 
— and no woid from anywhere else 
in tlie world — could predu^'e tht 
“unity” some critics are so 1 ritatingl^ 
urging him to pull out ol i hit 

Chinese coui tesv will survive a lot 
of irritation But Chinese patriotism 
has a limit beyond which it will not 
go And there lies behind our pressarc 
upon Chiang for a “unity” he cannot 
achieve, an implication that can onl> 
infuriate Chinese patriots The 1111 
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plication IS that the Rooscvelt- 
Churchill pledge at Caiio to icturn 
Manchuria to C hina at the end of the 
wai may, if unity fails, be interpreted 
to mean turn over Manchuria to the 
^*altn-dominated Communist government 
of lenan 

Washington rumor, reported in the 
New York Times^ even says that Stalin 
was piomised a free hand in Man- 
churia for his help in the war against 
Japan But Stalin may never have 
isked lor Manchuria That is not his 
method of expansion All Stalin needs 
in oidei to establish his power in 
Manchuiia is a “friendly govun- 
nicnt” a quick march in thtic b^ 
Mao s Red Army, followed by the 
usual made to order puppet state 
Our acquiescence in that opeiation 
will be sufFicicnt to sell out Chiang — 
s(Il out the hope of dcmocricy in 
C hiiia, and the hope of a strong incle- 
pendent American ally in Asia 

Chung’s loyalty to the Western 
d( mocracies, and to America in pii- 
irular, thioughout the long u ii foi 
Manchui la h is been inflt \ible 1 1 sui - 
vised oui unlimited export of wai 
materials to Japan, it survived our 
‘ defeat Hitler fust” policy and the 
loss of Burma and Malaya, which en- 
ilded the Japanese to blockade 
^ hina, and prolonged her sufferings 
interminably, it suivived the Stilwell 
incident, it his survived the lecent, 
( omrnunist-kindled flare of anti- 
Chinese slander in the American 
pi ess, it has even suivived, so far, our 
mane demand for ‘ unity ’ with armed 
revolutionists who are waging wir 
against him But it it ill not surv ive the 
knowledge that we propose to turn 
over to Stalin, through the agency of 
these rev olutionists, the richest lands 


of China about which essentially, the 
whole war with Japan has been fought 

Chiang, because of his belief in 
Western institutions, has stood like a 
rock against those in his party who 
advocate a rapprochement with Rus- 
sia as against his close friendship 
with the United States But should it 
become apparent that we intend to 
bargain away all Nor th China for the 
sake of Russia’s help in the war, will 
Chiang be able to resist this pressure^ 
With what arguments can he answer 
those Chinese patriots who will sug- 
gest that China do her own bdi gam- 
ing with Russia, and i enounce the 
policy of special trust in the United 
States'^ Onl\ the smoke-scieen of de- 
ception Hid down by the Commu 
nists and their fellow tiavelcis blinds 
us to this momentous question, and all 
it cn tills — foi us and for world de- 
mocracy 

These pio-Communists aie playing 
the same game in Asia that succeeded 
so bnlliandy in Eastern Europe In 
'Jugoslavia, for instance, on his prin- 
ciple of “arming am body who will 
kill a Hun,” Churchill sent munitions 
and supplies to the lebel Tito, veteian 
Comintern oiganizei and agent of 
Moscow, enabling him besides killing 
Huns to wage a civ il w ar against oui 
all>, the legitimate government, 
whose tioops were commanded by 
Gkmral Mikhulovitch Mikhailo- 
vitch was also killing Huns, but he 
had not the backing ol Moscow, and 
he had no propaganda machine with 
which to counter this same four-sided 
lie Russia IS a democracy, Tito is not 
a Comiiiunist, fito is fighting the 
enemy and Mikhailovitch is not, and 
Mikhailovitch is a ‘ fascist ” 

Except for Chiang’s loftiei position 
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ds head of his government for i8 
years the situation in C hina is 
ominously similar And the choice for 
us is inescapable Either we face the 
jaefs and side uith the ^routh of democ^ 
lacy, or we su allow the lies arid endorse 
the totalitarian strangulation Ihtrc was 
never a plainer or moie simple issue 
before a Lnited States Government 
But there is one big difleienee — 
th It IS the size of C hma lo sell out 
C hi ng Kai-shek to the Chinese 
‘lito” will not add a paltry 13 mil 
lion to the totilitariin Colossus It 
will bring under totalitaiim regi- 
mentation ^jO million people This \ ast 
pojiulation, iiiited in their policy 
with tlie Soviet tot ilit unn empire ol 
some 200 million, would cert unlv 
threaten the hope foi a dcmoci itu 
woild When Iian and India fol- 


lowed China, as they almost cei 
tainly would, that would mean 1 
solid block of one billion people 
under a totalitarian regime 

Facing such a prospect, it seems 
obvious that as intelligent demoe rats 
we must abandon the whole policy ol 
meek appeasement tow aid Commii 
nist piopagand 1 and power in Chin i 
Even Russia will hive grcatei respn t 
for us if we m ikt unmistak iblv cle 11 
our loyalty to those fiee institutions 
which have enabled our Amene in 
n ition to arm, equip, feed and rescue 
fiom dcstiuetion a hill ol the pi me t 
Ifweieilly believe in de moe r ley, lei 
us implement th it belief with i 
pe iCe ible butele 11 -he ided, informed 
ind le solute c imp u m to promote 
the de mocratic w ly ol life throughout 
the earth 


Sn ipping* the Quip 

Frank Sinatra, whose income ti\ comes to half a million dollirs, told me 
that when he writes his autobiogr iphy soon his dedication will re id All I 
am or ever hope to he , I owe — i aH Vii on 

Scottish plav w right Sir James M B irrie held probably the shorte st inte rv le w 
on record An enterprising m wsp ipt rm in, g lining entrance somehow to the 
author s f^at, began, Sir James Barrie, I presume-^ 

^ ou do, replied Barrie, closing the door inst intly —1 1 r It i 

Moss II \RT, the pi IV w right, at \o is a confirmed bachelor Se cing him enter 
a restaurant with i Miss Jones, Oscar Levant once remarked Here conus 
Moss 1 1 iri and the future Miss Jones ” — 1 ul Wilson 

Am R b( ing released from i Jap prison camp in M inila, NBC Corre spondent 
Bert Sikn began his first bioadcast ‘ As I wis saying when I w is so ruddy 
interrupted three years and a month ago — rtme 

An ermine bedecked show girl entered a New York night club When some- 
one commi nted upon her wrap, she replied, * Oh, this, 1 got it for a song ” 

To which Joan Davis cracked “It looks more like an overture to me * 

— Mitch Woodbury in ] r'ledo Bhdt 
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Aiithoi itw s predict d < i itiK h av« aft< r tin w ar Can our 
courts pi otect the couimiiiiit) if they continue their pi< s 
cut trend tow aid unreasonable Itnicnc} for the crimmal^ 

Condcnsi d from Ihc \tl m tic Monthly 


C RIME waves have follow (d al- 
most eve 1 y w ai , and w t have 
hid sufiicicnt wainm^ that 
iftei the piescnt conflict wt can 
expect unpi ece dented 1 iwlessnt ss \ 1 1 
lew communities have heeded the 
warnins’s In in my cities th< law 
enfoiccmtnt at?cncies arc helpless to 
lunction efiicicntly bceausc ot alli- 
inees between politicians and ciiin- 
iinls And there is anoihei aspect of 
liw enforcement which has leceived 
too little attention Even stiong cn- 
loicenu lit ai^e IK KS cannot fulliU then 
n sponsibility to the public unless they 
h ive the b ici mu; of the coui ts I here 
iiiiist be a moie le ilistic attitude 
toward the C cmstitutional lights of 
tiuninals Ihc Constitution was nevei 
intended as a refuge loi the guiltv 
I wo yeais ago, in Chicago, Ed- 
ward Damiani, a ciiminal with a 
re cold of piioi conviction for aimed 
loblKry, was ag iin found guilty of 
the s une ci ime 1 le was sentenced to 
the pcnitentiiiy As often happens, 
'vhilc an appeal was pending his 
ijond was reduced by the couit and 
he was releised Nine days later, 
armed with poison gas as well as 
guns, he and his associates held up a 


Virtfil Jt Peterson 

Opcratinpr Diioctoi Chiciro Cnme Coin- 
missum forint i spt t lal nt of tlie FBI 

in Milwaukee St Louis and Boston 

euireiicv exchange in Chic igo The 
cashit I , Agnt s Olst n, a woman of 52 
did not comply with the d( minds ol 
the lohbeis speedily enough Poison 
gas w leleased and she died 

It IS time to give some thought to 
the rights of the A^nes Olsens is well 
as the Damimis Dainiani had his 
allegtd rights picserved But it cost 
the life of an innocent victim Surely 
law abiding people must be pro 
tected, too The sti ained reasoning l)v 
which couits hive sometimes lieed 
liw breakers would be humorous if 
the lesults weic not so tiagic to 
society 

In Illinois ofRceis received infoi- 
mation that on a passenger train in 
Cook County there wtie men who 
weic illegally m possession of hen 
pheasants The ofliciis boaiekd tiu 
tiain They saw pheasant ft it he is 
protruding from the pix:keis ol Sig- 
mund De I uca The ofliceis searched 
him and found that he had foui hen 
pheasants Dc Luca confessed to the 


C fiynght I )4S The idanttc M iMm 8 irlugtonSt Boston i6 Mas 

(Iht it'ann M nthly itnl 4$) aj 
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ofhcers that he had killed the birds 

Here was a perfect case — to every- 
one that IS, except the Illinois Su- 
preme Court The court held that, 
when the officers saw the pheasant 
feathers sticking out of De Luca’s 
pockets, they could not tell whether 
they were the feathers of hen pheas- 
ants or cock pheasants Consequently, 
the officers had no reasonable ground 
for believing De Luca was impli- 
cated in a crime The search was, 
therefore, unreasonable and illegal 
Evidence of guilt thus found was 
inadmissible The conviction was re- 
\ ersed 

This case is unimportant But such 
decisions pave the way for the im- 
munity enjoyed by the hoodlums and 
thugs who endanger the security of 
the citizens in nnny communities 
Ihe pheasant-hen case can easily 
serve as a precedent to turn murder-'' 
ers loose 

Having progressed from the situa- 
tion in colonial times, wheie crimin Us 
had few rights, we are approaching 
the equally untenable position that 
criminals are entitled to a good 
measure of predatory privileges So- 
cial protection is the principal func- 
tion of penal law, but the trend has 
l^een to place more and more empha- 
sis on the rights of the individual 
criminal 

We pride ourselves on the strides 
we have made in the science of crim- 
inology We have behavior clinics, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociolo- 
gists, biologists and social workers to 
give expert aid and treatm( nt to the 
indiviuual after he is convicted of a 
crime But only a small minority of 
criminals reach the experts for treat- 
ment Becaus( of legal technicalities 
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that frequently benefit only the law 
violatoi, the odds are that the pro 
fessional criminal, if arrested, will 
never go to trial, let alone be con 
victed 

Several weeks ago two Chicago 
police officeis observed an automo 
bile loaded with merchandise The 
conduct of the occupants of the car 
aioustd their suspicion The police 
men stopped the car and questioned 
the occupants It developed that 
these mtn had just perpetrated a 
bui glary, and that the car was loaded 
with several hundred dollars’ worth 
of stolen goods When the case was 
heard in court, a motion to suppress 
the evidence was sustained on the 
ground that the anest, seaich and 
seizure were Ulegal The burglirs 
were set free The judge who dis 
charged them was not lesponsible for 
this ridiculous protection of the crim 
Inals’ alleged rights He was merel\ 
following decisions that have been 
handed down by higher courts 

Neither the U S C onstitution noi 
the state constitutions piohibit all 
arrests, searches and seizures without 
a wairant Only unreasonable searches 
and seizuies are prohibited Never 
theless, the f'ourts have Leen con 
stantly pi icing limitations on the 
definition of “reasonable ” 

One of the most notorious gangsters 
m Chicago was Two Gun Louis A1 
terie After the gang slaving of his pal, 
Dion O’Banion, AlUrie frequented 
various night spots, flourishing guns 
and challenging the killers of O’Ban 
ion to shoot it out The police '’i 
rested him one night, with his gun 
cocked, ready for action When he 
wis brought into court, the judgt 
castigated the officers Disrcgardini, 
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the reputation of this gane^ster, the 
ludge stated that citizens had to carry 
runs to protect their homes from 
)bbers Such judicial attitudes, be- 
sides immunizing the professional 
iminal, thoroughly demoralize the 
honest and efficient officer of the law 
We sometimes heai protestations 
It illogical jurisprudence of this 
hind is necessary to protect indiv idual 
lights We feel impelled to inquire, as 
h 1 Judge John F Perkins of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, “Which in- 
lividudl' The individual who breaks 
he law in reckless disregard of other 
)< ople’s safety, or the individu il who 
s be h'i\ mg himself as he should and 
entitled to protection^” 

V confession freely given affords 
1 hl> ci edible testimony, the truth 
)i wliieh may be easily vcrihed On 
(11 iny occasions a culprit will fully 
Confess upon the anival of the ar 
ung ofiicer Later he may deny 
|iit his confession was \oluntaiv 
IS iionical that courts frequently 
\i\i his denial more credence than 
officer’s asseition Mi Justice 
I kson of the U S Supreme Court 
i ntly spoke out against this un- 
II 1 anted yet commonplace tend- 
[iic V He said, “Wc know that police 
lindards often leave much to be 
|< sired, but we are not ready to 
'lieve that the democratic piocess 
|nngs to office men geneially less 
flicsdble than the average of those 
reused of crime ’ 

^pp irently any device used to free 
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a person accused of a crime is con- 
sidered part of the criminal’s natural 
rights Witnesses against the accused 
are intimidated or mysteriously dis- 
appear Dilatory tactics are pursued 
until the witnesses are worn out, dis- 
gusted, and made hostile Deifense 
coui sel frequently look upon phony 
alibis as part of their stock in trade 
If any of the numerous devices suc- 
ceeds in defeating justice, the state is 
thiough It has no right of appeal 
\V ith the defendant, the conviction is 
just the first phase of the proceeding 

There must be a distinction be- 
tween the rights of an accused person 
and license He docs not have a right 
to h-ive the peoples witnesses in- 
timidited oi bribed He has i right 
to 1 fur and impaitial jury, not to a 
jury fixed in his behalf The d< fendant 
has the i ight to hav e the truth brought 
out at a trial He docs not ha\ c a right 
to tht exclusion of relevant and 
eompeUnt evidence And he does not 
have a light to have all VMtnesscs 
who testify agunst him harassed, 
humiliated and confused 

The Constitution prohibits uniea- 
sonable searches and seizures The 
accused is not entitled to have a 
reasonable search declared unrea- 
sonable thiough absuid legal theoriz- 
ing 

The person on trial is entitled to a 
fair administration of ci iminal justice 
But that does not mean the one-sided 
svstem of criminal jurisprudence which 
we aic graduilly approaching 


^-^NYONt. can sympathize with the sufieiings of a friend, but ii lequiics 
a very fine nature to sympathize with a friend’s success —Oscar WiWe 
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I After the dc ith of Picsidcnt Roosevelt, these woids — detply 

movinsj in their qiiitt icstiaint, ind eloquent in their inessai,c — 
appeared in Mrs Roosevelt s sMiJicatcd column 


M/hen you hive lived for i loncf time in close contict with the loss ind 
grief which todiy perv ide the woild, any personal sorrow seems to In 
lost in the general sadness of humimtv For a long tunc all hearts hnc 
been heavy for every serv ice m in s k i diced in the w ir 1 he i c is only one 
way in which those ot us who live c m up ly the di id who have giv n 
their utmost for the c luse of lilieitv and justice Fhev died in the hooe 
that, through their sacrdice, an enchinng peace would be built and a 
more just world would emerge for huininity 

\\ hile my husband was in Alb my and for some yens ifte c lining to 
Washington, his chief interest was in seeing thit the avei ige hum in 
being w is given a fairer chinee foi “life, libeity and the pursuit of 
happiness ” 1 hat was what made him always interested in the prolde ms 
of minority groups and of any group whie h w is at i disidvantage 
As the war clouds gathered and the inevitihle involvement ot th s 
country became more evident, h^s objcetive w is alwavs to deal wifh tlu 
problems of the war, political and inililarv, so that cventu illy an org im 
zation might be built to j)i event future wars 

Any man in public life is bound, in the course of years, to create i i 
tain enemies But when he is gone his mun objectives stind out cle ulv 
and one may hope tli it a spirit ot unitv m ly aiouse the pe ojde and tlu \i 
leaders to a complete undeisimding of 1 is objectives uid a determm i 
tion to achieve those olijectives the niselves 

Abraham I incoln w is taken from us be foie he h el ichi \ed un tv 
within the nation, and his people failed him T. his div ided us i i n iiion 
for many years 

Woodrow Wilson was also stricken and, in th it i istince, the peophs 
of the world failed to c irry out his vision 

Perhaps, in His wisdom, the \lmighty is living to show us th it a 
leader may chart the wiy, may point out the road to 1 istmg peace , but 
that many leaders and many peojile s must do the building It cannot be 
the work of one man, nor can the responsibility be laid upor his li )ul 
ders, and so, when the time comes for peoples to assume ihe buideii 
more fully, he is given rest 

God grant that we iniy have the wisdom and courage to build a 
peaceful world with justice and opportunity for all peoples the world 

over —A United Tcjlurcs Syniicate releai 



. Q NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 

)W the Rhine BattleWis Planned 

Behind the set ms ivith Listnhouer and his staff 

By hdlVin Muller ^ Roving Editor The Reader s Digest now in Europe 


N March 7 General Eisenhower 
was dining at Advance Head- 
quirttrs with a group of his 
ncrals They were putting the fin- 
iing touches on plans for crossing 
.( Rhine two weeks 1 iter Just before 
sst rt, the Gener il w as called to the 
lonc As he listened, the famous 
i i nhower gnn spre id over his lace 
fhey did^ \\ ondt 1 lul, wondt 1 ful * 
Throw everything you can 
luss, as quick as vou cm Duert 
.< — ” and in the discussion that fol- 
wed divisions weic leshuffled, air 
Kcs shifted, supply lines rerouted 
Jhe Gener d returned to his des- 
rt ‘That was Bradlev,” he siid 
I hey’ve done it ' T hey got a bridge 
li one at Remagen — ” 

Most Americans at home thought 
Remage n crossing was a stioke of 
« » r luck th It changed the course of 
war In realitv, thr possibility of 
h a brt ik had been fully prepared 
The General was ready to take 
K antage of it 

wo weeks latci the curtain was 
>)ut to rise on the seeond act Up 
th Montgomery was poised on the 
v(r s edge with an immense concen- 
Uion of aitillcry and armored foiee 
lX)wn south the situation was differ- 
tt There, Patton had just reached 
Rhine There had not been time 
► prepare either an artillery or air 


barr ige Nevertheless General Eisen- 
hower, talking to Patton on the 
phone, said “Yes, get over now Any 
w ay y ou can Get a bi idge if > ou ean, 
or use boats Swim, if you h i e to’” 

And so, while the Germans watc htd 
and waited for Montgomeiy s much 
heralded crossing in the north, Patton 
slipmd across suireptitiously There 
w isn’t even an artilkiy barrage At 
the signal of a low whistle, little bo its 
slid out from the dark bank into the 
moonlit river They were p«»ddled to 
avoid the sound ol engines, and 
reached the other side without a shot 
being lired \\ iihin 24 houis Patton s 
bridge he id was ten miles long and 
four deep 

Again the crossing was called a 
lucky bieak It had an an ol bold md 
iisky impiovisation One British eor- 
respondent wrote of the conti ist be- 
tween ‘ Montgomei y s full-scale sm 1 h 
and the impromptu cnterorise ol the 
American T hird \rmy s crossing 

Nothing could be fuither fioin the 
tiuth P itton’s crossing was in fact no 
more imijromptu than Montgomery s 
Both wcie diieeted from the sime 
souiee, part of the same plan And 
so was Remagen 

for the^'e was a plan, a plan as 
carefully calculued as any in oui 
miht iry historv Eiom Pebruiiv 23 
a month before the pnneipd cross- 
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infi;s of the Rhine, the whole thing was 
in the bag 

We’re likely to think of this sort of 
calculation as a prciogatue of the 
German General StnfT — those cold- 
eyed, nonhuman facts that staie ar- 
ro£,antIy at us from the pictures But 
this plan, which beat the best that the 
GtrmTns could contri\e, had as its 
din Cling genius a vtiy human guy 
liom 1 sm ill town in Kansas 

There Jias been a tendency to un- 
derestimate General Eisenhower as a 
striteMst But not among the men 
who lie in the best position to know 
His field commanders and diiefs of 
staff, British indAimiican sav with- 
out i< serv( tint It s r isenhower who 
has lun the show, that the bitlle of 
th< Rhine w is his concept and th it it 
w is he who c lined it out, that, it he 
isn t i mihtar\ g( niub, they don t 
know ivho IS in this wai 

1 irr concept of the Rhine battle 
goes b lek to December 19 j.i — when 
the hulks of our warships wcie stiff 
smoldering in Pearl Harbor It wis 
then that the fund iment ils of oui 
strate gv were decided that C < rm iny 
should be tlie first t n< my to be it- 
tacked in foice, thu the piincipil 
att lek should be across the C h innel 
into 1 lance, that the objectu e should 
be to crush the German armies west 
of the Rhine 

Eisenhower was in on the plan 
from the start As eaily as 1933 he 
h id begun an intensive study of the 
German Army In the summer of 
1942, as Chief of the War PI ms Divi- 
sion oi the War Department, he 
woiked out the design of crossing the 
Channel and driving to the Rhine, 
theic to fight the decisive battle He 


took It to General Marshall The 1 it 
ter, who was all for it, catechized him 
on It for hours, trying to break it 
down Then, convinced, Marshall 
took It to the President and subse 
quently to the British 

But in the summer of 1943 there 
was a serious crisis in our strategic 
planning Something of it can at last 
be told 

Eiscnhowei, now Supreme Com 
mandci, still planned to break through 
from beichheads in Noimandy and 
push on to the Rhine while anotlui 
foice was to land in the South of 
Prance and drive up the Rhone Va> 
ley The two forces wcic to join alon 
the whole length of the Rhine, anc* 
there cngige the enemy in an effoit 
to dcstioy him there as an effect i\c 
fighting foice However, an alterni 
ti\ e w as put forw ird instc id of land 
ing in the south of ITanee, we should 
attack Germ iny throup^h the Balk iib 
and Austi 1 1 Oi i mam force, sti iking 
through 1 1 ance fi om the west, should 
not deploy on the Rhine but should 
thrust across at one point and diive 
tow ud Berlin 

C leit pressure was put on Eiscn 
hower to adopt this alternative 

But I isenhower stood firm There 
would be too much d mg 1 to oui e\ 
posed flanks if we diove acioss tlu 
Rhine it only one point And the 
chief objective was not to rea^h Bei lin 
but to destroy the German Army 
That eould be done more easily west 
of the Rhine than east of ir 

His view prevailed 

There wis one big if Would the 
Germans stand west of the rivt r^ Pro n 
a purely military point of view it 
seemed logical for him to withdraw 
and take up positions east of that 
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obstacle But the Nazi doesn’t decide 
things from a purely military point of 
view, and Eisenhower has always been 
exceedingly skillful at reading his 
opponent’s mind Again and again ht 
had watched the Germans do what he 
calls “fantastic” things They had 
stood in hopeless positions and lost 
thousands of men in vain attempts to 
hold a few square miles for reasons of 
prestige Would they repeat the s'lme 
mistake m front of the Rhmc^ Eisen 
hower figured thit they would 
And they did After our Hudings 
and brenk-thiough in Noimandy, 
they fought in front of the Seme in- 
stead of retiring behind it Likewise, 
with his back to the Rhine, von Rund 
stedt dug into the Siegfried Line 
Then came the grinding, wciiing 
period of the war Progress was by 
inches Through November and De- 
cember of 1944 It rained dismally, 
day after d ly hlud was knee dec p, 
foxholes half full of slush and ley 
water For weeks at a time the men’s 
clothes were wc t 01 frozen, day and 
night Millions of woids have been 
written about this war but not yet has 
an adequate pietuic been given of 
what the GIs sufeied in those days 
Eisenhower suffered with them For 
a while nearly half time was spent 
visiting troops, talking to this group 
and that of dripping, shivering pri- 
vates They say that he really comes 
to think of himself as a GI The GIs 
reciprocate his feeling They mean no 
disrespect when they shout “Hiya, 
Ike as his car drives by 
The battle of attrition dragged on 
through December Casualties were 
heavier than the public realized at the 
time But they were a price we had to 
pay They had a bearing on the final 


battle of the Rhine, for the German 
casualties were far higher than ours, 
and that steady attrition finally wore 
\on Rundstedt down It forced him 
to commit himself to the desperate 
g imble of the Ardennes attack 

General Eisenhower foresaw the 
possibility of that attack two months 
before it happened He could have 
linuted Its scope by reinforcing his 
thinly held line m the Ardennes But 
he didn t have men enough to hold 
the Aidennes securely and at the 
same time to attack in foree where the 
plan for the Battle of the Rhine called 
forattaek So he took the 1 isk, a ‘cal- 
culated iisk ” 

It was calculated very precisely 
Six weeks befoie von Rundstedt’s at 
tack, Eisenhower and Bradley sat 
down together and drew a line on a 
map It marked what they thought 
would be the German’s maximum 
penetration As it turned out, the line 
they drew differed by only tliiee or 
four miles from the actual contour of 
the “bulge ” 

When the attack started on De- 
cembci 16 there were thiee anxioi s 
days On the 19th there was an his- 
tone conference at 12th Army Group 
Headquarters The field commanders 
and the Chiefs of Staff were there 
There was some gloomy talk Eisen- 
hower looked around the group and 
said, “I want onlv chetrlul faces here 
Wc 11 deal with this nttack and make 
capital of It ” 

Patton was in great form “Let him 
get through* All the way to Pans if 
he wants Then we 11 saw him off at 
the base*” 

The counteroffensive was mapped 
Montgomery to tlirust down liom 
the north, Bradley up from the south 
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The General went back to Supreme 
Headquarters easy in mind He says 
he never got scared of the Ardennes 
attack until he read the headlines 
m American newspapers, two weeks 
later 

Our countei attack was successful 
Major General Hoyt S Vandenl:)erg 
and his Ninth Air Force smashed the 
tips of the German spearheads Mont- 
gomery and Bradley squeezed the 
Hanks When the battle was over the 
Gtimans hid lost two to one in 
casualties His last chance of stale- 
mating the war had vanished 

The plan moved to its fiml stage 
The attack was one, two, three, from 
north to south 

One was Montgomery On Fehru- 
arv 8 he struck between the Maas 
and the Rhine His task — the h iid- 
est of the three — was to break the 
Siegfried Line on a narrow front 

Two was the American Ninth Aimy 
under General Simpson, together with 
part of Hodges’ tirst Army Their 
objective was to cross the Roer Ri\ ' i 
and drive toward the Rhine Ihe 
attack was set for February lo But 
thcie were heavy rams, and the 
Germans were able to manipulate 
two dams so that the Roer became a 
swirling, impassable torrent It was a 
time of anxiety for Eisenhower But 
his anxiety was modified by a pie^e 
of luck In January we had captured 
from the Germans a map and a plan 
of the dams From them our engmeeis 
had figured it would take 14 days for 
the river to become passable Ac- 
tually It took 13 On February 23 
Simpson thrust across and drove the 
Germans toward the Rhine 

Three was Patton’s Thud and Patch’s 
Seventh armies in the south Patton 
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pushed the enemy back along the 
north bank of the Moselle But befoi e 
he reached the Rhine he stopped 
Suddenly he swung south, crossed thi 
Moselle, and lashed into the Ger- 
mans’ exposed Hank He drove thi m 
against Patch’s army driving up fro n 
the south Between the two the Gee 
man formations melted away TIk 
retreating columrs were strafed I)v 
our fighter boml^ers until whole bit 
tahons would halt and start waving 
white flags A quarter of a million 
prisoners were taken 

The German armies facing Patton 
and Patch had ceased to exist as a 
coordmited fighting machine TImi 
w IS why r isenhowei knew that wht n 
Pitton came to the Rhine he woul 1 
need no artilkiy or air birrige to 
cross It He could swim across if lu 
winted to 

Meanwhile, vast preparations wen 
being mide for the crossings fartlui 
north On one army sector alone i 
million reconn nssance photos wiit 
taken On the service of supply, al- 
ready burdened with the moving of 
imint nse quantities of material, a new 
task w is imposed, the transport of 
bridge-building equipment and Ix) its 
Along the roar^ of Trance and Bel- 
gium there was one of ‘he strangest 
sights of the war, long columns ol 
landing craft of all kinds, moving 
overland, hundi ds of mile*? from the 
se a For months the ir N a^ crews had 
been practicing with therr, some on 
the rivers of England, others as far 
away as the Columbia The Rhim 
was crossed first in Oregon 

While the battle on the ground 
continued west of the Rhine«another 
great battle was fought in the air to 
the east — to seal off the enemy ap- 
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pi caches Eisenhower had considered 
knoeVinsf out the bridges over the 
Rhine itself But there were more 
than 40 of these diflicull targets in 
the bittle aica To destroy them i*l 
would hive taken moie air po\Ner 
than he could sp ire from other tasks 
The , lb could lie done in anothei 
way \ det tiled study hid been made 
of the lail and ro id approaches fiom 
the east, ind it wns found that the 
uhole n» twoik could he pii d\ 7 ed I)s 
destroying i(» of its key 1 i Iges be- 
hind the Rhine 1 he An 1 01 ees got 
e\eiy oiic of them, then tackled riil- 
\vi)S ind marshaling yaids, then 
the aitillery aid anti- aircraft th it 
might hinder the crossings 
So the plan, all its niyiiad thicads, 
drew together to its calculated climax 
The crossings had be en p^ mned for 
the third and foui th weeks m March 
Ihen on Mirch 7 came the lueky 
bieak at Remage n, thanks to that 
alert and audacious handful of men 
of the Ninth Armoicd Di\ision 
It was a m ignihcent achievement 
Rut from a Staff point of view it w as 
a headache The plan had been 
w 01 king so smoothly Should it lae 
pulled to pieces now^ One gcncril, 
who was on the scene at Rem i gen, 
advised against exploitation of the 
crossing theie — especially as theie 
was difficult, hilly terrain on the 
otraer side That was why Braelley 
phoned Eisenhower 

One of the latter’s qualities is his 
power to readjust quickly to a new 
situation At that dinner at He id- 
quarters he had readjusted to R< » la- 
gen before his dessert got cold I he 
St iff had Its headache, but Rem igcn 
was exploited to the utmost Ihe 
bridgehead there made doubly sure 
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th{ sucL< ss of the mam crossings that 
wtie to lollow 

Ihose crossings went “according 
to plan ” Nothing impromptu about 
tliem In the south, Patton slipped 
Kioss silently, while m the noith, 
where the Germans were massed, e\- 
p( cting assault, Montgomery pounded 
ills way over with big guns, Buffilo 
ainphiluous tanks, a great fleet of 
smill bolts Next day, the gieTtist 
an borne aimv of all tinm the 
Geiman in the le ir 1 01 miks ti ins- 
poits and glide is filled the sky flying 
layer upon layer as fir as the eye 
could see The parachu tes came dow n 
hke drif* mg leases 

Afui this, Geiman resistance dis- 
intcgi ite d The decisive phase of the 
w ir in the west was ovt r 

Genei il Eisenhower took a moment 
of lelaxalion With Biitain’s Piime 
Minister and Montgomery he had a 
picnic lunch on the bank of the 
Rhine, green with spring Then 
while Chuifhill went sailing on the 
rive r, he went back to Hcadquarti rs 
to iCMcw with his staff the final 
ph ises of the war 

7 hose men on the staff are the ones 
who cm best appraise Eisenhowei 
Then feeling for him is twofold i 
piofound respect for his stiatcgic 
g iiius and an unbounded affection 
feu him as a man 

1 he Deputy Chief of Staff, Lieu- 
le lant General Sir Arthur Morgin, 
pul It m woids for me He is the 
served type of Englishman, the 
last man in the world from whom 
) » u would expect emotional praise 
As I left his office he called mt 
b lek “Do you know what I believe^” 
he said “There was a man sent from 
God and his name was Ike ” 
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T WO Senators who disagree on 
piactically everything on earth 
— except their lespeet for H iriy 
S Tiuinan — told me early this ir 
tl at, il he became President, he 
would (i) choose as able a cabiiut 
as any in oui history, and (b) let it 
dlone H ury S Truman’s single most 
\ ilu ible quality is his knack of pick 
ing good m( n — and then backing 
tlitm up His greatest asset is that he 
knows what he doesn’t know, and his 
highest \iitUv, IS his humility 

like C cntral Eisenhowti, whom 
he stiongly rcs..mbles in some lespects, 
Mr liuinan is a perfect “chan min 
of a committee ” He listens and t tkes 
id vice, he coi relates diveigent points 
of Mcw, he gives everybody an even 
bleak oi better, he ^ncouiages those 
who need encouragement, and he 
can, if necessary, be plenty tough m 
making decisions 

One of Han y Truman’s best friends, 
Bainet Novel, the distinguished foi- 
eign affairs editor of the Washington 
gave a dinner party last March 
and, since the then-\ ice-President of 
the United States was coming, our 
hostess had place-cards it cich table 
airang d with proper regard to pro- 
tocol Tl ^t to arrive, the Vice-Presi- 
dent paid not the slightest attention 


to this formality He circulated around 
m IS comfortable, unpretentious and 
agKt ible a m inner as could be lb 
wis lively and inimated, he w 
simply a guest among other guests 
1 watehi d him with growing inU i 
cst \n impression of what you mi^lu 
c ill bright grayncss The clothes and 
h HI neat and giav The gra> frimtd 
spec tacks enormously m ignifying th( 
IV hazel eyes But no grayness in 
the mind lie talked a lot Good tall 
too His manner held a combination 
ol contented humor, al( itness, a wiik 
and fluid range of mtciests, playful 
ness and above all, a deep hum in 
interest m everything that went on 
His voice IS icasonable, very re is 
surinc^, and without much Missoui 
twang His conversational iiiannei is 
alert and poised He talks very swiftly 
yet with concision \ou have to listCTi 
hard to get it all 

I ask( d him when he had first met 
Mr Roosevelt 

‘Tn 1929, when I was a counts 
judge m Missouri Rooseveit was then 
Governor of New \ ork, and I thought 
he was the greatest man I ever met 
Piuse ‘ And I still think so ” 

Later there was a contrary note 
The Vice-President happened to 
mention an eminent politico “He s 
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in iss You undcrstind mc^ '^ou 
know the woid* \n ass' ’ 

Ml Tiumin evidenced not the 
slightest sense of the inipoitince he 
might feel is Vice-Pi evident They 
clfNdted me to this job, that s all, 
ind here I iin ” 

Mr Trumw served in the Senate 
ft oin 1 934 to 1 9 ^4 ind of all 96 Se na- 
lois he became probably the most 
popular One anecdote tells tho stoiy 
On the day he took over as Vice- 
President, no fewer than |o of his col- 
ic agues dropped into his of lice It w is 
like old-home v\eek It is no deroga- 
tion of Heniy Wall ice, Truniins 
jircdeccssoi, to say that, in all his four 
Stars, he hid not similirlv Ixen 
( t ted Ml W ill ice had ne\ er Ixt n 
a Senator he never qeite got to be 
i membei of the club ’ 

Here aie some of the judgments on 
Ml Tiuinan Sen'^tors give me, bt- 
foie he bee line Pi evident 

Hatch of New Mexico “He has the 
most valuable asset a man cm hive 
— com ige He wants to be ri^ht^ md 
when he decides v\hat is light, noth- 
1 ig cm deflect him ” 

Ihomas of Utah “He knows the 
kind of men to pi'^k His mtei na- 
tionalist ideis arc splendid \nd he 
h is the propel concept of mor ility la 
govt 1 nine nt ” 

Bill of Minnesota “A. swell cap- 
t iin of a te im 

Kilgore of West \ 11 "inn “The 
secret of Hariy Tiuman is his ability 
to delegate authority, to organize 
committee work, and to back up his 
own men ” 

Pepper of Flotida “His humanity 
IS his biggest asset And he gets things 
done ” 


One of the new Preside it close st 
as ociates said ‘ Whate \er he under 
tikes to do, he does well Anel sou 
c m be sure there s absolutely no clif- 
fcience between him now and when 
he w IS a county judge He hates 
stufled shuts ” 

Another comment was the follenv- 
ing ‘ If you buste d the cleien in and 
Slid, ‘Hirry what the hLll, you le 
nuts • he’d quietly ask you *0 come in 
and explain cx ictly why ” This s ime 
friend added, after a serious pause, 
“If you liounctd him in the nose, 
hud, he might blink, but you’d nevci 
see him ueave'^^ 

Let it not be forgotten that, while 
he was Stnitor, a poll of Washing- 
ton correspondents by look Magazine 
named Hirry Iruman as one of the 
ten most v iluable me n in W ishing- 
ton He was the only mtmbei of 
cither brmch of Congress to make 
the fust ten 

Tut new Presidents chief it fixa- 
tion -if he his any Hint to relax 
ne)w id ly s — is music He le irncd to 
pliy the piano as a boy, md he pi lys 
quite \/ell, though he cills it ‘mess- 
ing around at the keyboird” His 
tistcs lie Ghopinesque and clissicil 
What he likes most is to play the 
pi mo while his 21-year-old daughte i 
M iiy M irgaict sings 

Mr Truman is also fond of re id- 
ing W hen he was a boy he 1 1 id 
sir light through the public libr 11 y of 
his home town, Independence, Mo 
lor years he read the Congressionil 
Recoid every night before going to 
bed Now, of course, his tune is taken 
up with official reports and so on 

His mothc» — who is still alive, a 
staunch old lady of 92 — tau< ht him 
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to read Mr Truman told me A 
bo )k she him when he was 12, 
Guat Men and Famous Women, had 
eiioimous influence on him It 1 lui^ht 
him something of the iclationships of 
men to government and how politi- 
cal Icadtis were shiped ind mid(, 
though he had absolutely no idea of 
e\ i 1 becoming one 

1 he Piesident wis born on a Mis- 
souii farm in 1884 He is of Scotch- 
Irisli descent, with a little ficnch 
mi ^.ed in His grandpai ents h id come 
west in about 1840, out of Kentucky 
H( met his wife Bess Will ice, in 
Sunday school, when she was five, 
and s lys he has been m love with hei 
e\er since 

It IS m extraoidmaiy thing th it, 
in this diy ol universal edue ition, 
the President of the United States 
should not h iv e i,one to colk ge 1 he 
icdson IS of the best, his funily w is 
too poor, and he had to earn a h\ mg 
lor ten yeais, after high school 
Hany worked on a boo-icre faim 
that ‘grew everything , these yens, 
he says, wcie the best of his life Aftei 
that c line jobs in a drugstou and a 
small bank and comnund of a field 
aitillciy bitteiy m France during 
Woild War I 

1 he President has never h id much 
money When he ai 1 ived in \V ashmg- 
ton he was in debt, he has since paid 
off every cent, while living on his 
sal iry 

Mr Tiuman didn’t engage in 
spoits as a boy, because of defective 
eyesight “So they made me an um- 
piie,” IS the way he laughs it ofl One 
eyeball is flat But with glasses, the 
Chief Lxecutive sees perfectly His 
health is, m general, excellent 

Mr Truman has been accustomed 


to getting to woik very eaily Hi 
executiv e st ci 1 1 iry, Matthc w J Con 
nellv, told me th it m ye irs he hirl 
‘bciten the boss to the ofliee onh 
once ’ Mr Connelly idded “\n(i 
he alw lys took the diy home witli 
him too Alw ays Mr 1 1 um in’s bru I 
e ist was full of things it w is im}jt 1 1 
tive to read it night, so th it he co ilfl 
meet idequUelv each new diy 

Bl orl Peiil Haibor Mi Tru 
mm went to Generd Marshall aiic* 
asked how he could lie of service 
1 nun in hoped to get into uniform 
again But Marsh ill told him in el 
feet, while ippreciiting his gestun 
‘ Senitor you re 55 This is i yoiin 
ni in s w ir We can t use you 

I rum an respected Marsh ill s point 
of view, but he was hurt lie hUed to 
think that he w is too old to be ol usi 
In the wmti r of 19 p, he niad» i leiu 
of Army e imps then being built 
throughout the country He tr ivtlecl 
in his own car at his own exp< ns< h* 
covered about -50,000 miles \s i 
county commissioner in Missouii he 
had spent some %6o 000,000 on 1 o ids 
— the best darned ro ids m the 
United States ” He knew \ lot about 
contracts md construction And whit 
he siw being built didn’t please him 

So Mr 1 ruinan m ide one of hi" 
rare Senate speeches He introduced i 
resolution calling for an 11 vestigatins’ 
committee Ihis was approved and 
in April 1941 the comn ittee got to 
work It has been estimated ihat the- 
ir uman Committee probably^ sivrd 
the countiy between two md thnt 
billion dollars, and a good manv 
thousand lives, by its insistence on . 
strict Standards in war contracts and | 
the like 
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Mr Truman did not w ant the job 
of Vice-President He went to the 
1944 convention in Chicis^o with a 
speech nominating Jimts 1 Byines 
in his pocket He still hid it in hia 
pocket when, trying to think fist, he 
had to make a speech of acceptance 
on i?cfting the job himself* Not till 
aJtei his nomination did he s( e the 
ItUer from Mi Roosevelt suggesting 
him for the post 

He hated to k ive the Senate ‘T 
liked being a Senator I wanted to 
stiy in the Stiiite all my lile But 
\vhi.n I g( t a job, I try to woik it it ’ 

A. month be lore the convention, 
Iiuman chatt d with a nevvspipii 
liK nd ibout the inip< nding nomini- 
tions 1 Him in siid, I wouldn’t be 
Pr<sid(nt of the United States foi a 
million doll us* ’ 

kfi Roosevtk w inled riumin to 
be Viee Pusidint foi a sii^le s ipreim 
r( ison He was conctiiud thu the 
p< ace tic itv si oiild < ct thioiiL^h th( 
H n Ilf , that tiK I lined St itc s should 
1 )in a nc w world oick i w ith tec tli so 
I lit the t a« Uv of w n could never 
'ic i( pea tec* riunian, Roosevelt felt, 
w IS tilt m )st cfiective p rson he 
(«iu’l find to tins end li invbody 
MHild put the tieatv thioue,h, m the 
\int ol a sldl li *it liumin could 
111 isni leh as he v\ is extiemely | ope 
i ii V iih Sen iteais e f eve ry breed 

Ml riuman has been sol clly in 
‘ivor of woild eoojieiation f om the 
iiiii he enten d public life He loo* s 
fijek to his hisioiK il readii g as one 
c*iief stmice o^ his inte i rationalist 
itle is the ^’uatest political e\p n- 
ment m the history of all govci iment 
Was, Mr Tinman th nks, the Arier- 
lean Constitutional Convention of 
17117 He hop s-“ though he dicln t 
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say so in so many words — that the 
work of this convention can, 111 oui 
times, be somehow \ ojccted on an 
intci nation il scale in full matuiity 

President Truman h id a good deal 
to do with the B H lesolution m 
pledging the Senate to intir- 
nitionil cooperation Bui ton Bill 
incl Hitch v\eu all members of his 
ow 11 committee, all v\ ei e close fi lends 
and it wis easy foi all to mee t under 
his baton And it wis I iiiinan vvlio 
in the earliest ncgiti itions, suggested 
th it it anything at all v\ is to coiiu 
of the effort, it must be bi jjaitisin 
1 1 lit to e h ir icter , 1 e 1 1 m line d out o 
the imieli<Tht 

Iinme liaUlv ifter hisinaii* iiratioii 
IS \ ice Piesident, Mi liumin held 
a lunch lor the lit shmt n Sen ilois At 
the lunch liunun vn is caiiful to 
invite all the BH fioys, and also 
Joii Conn illy, Chmmm ol the 
lortign Rditions Committee J he 
icle i w IS to let Bill ind Hill and 
Hitch ti*k to the iim co iiers ibout 
Dm lb 11 ton Oils J he n liuinan, 
Fiosdv liv pi rson j 1 pci suasion, got 
all ib fi(->binen (inehidiiw, C loe •nrt 
ol Indi ina ind Hicke nloope i ol Iowa 
stiong midwest R( pufilic ins') t > si p 
a lou id lolnii to the liesi*e it pi dg 
ing siipjioit ol th \dini ustrjtion s 
loie n])(»h(\ 

Nm alw i>s did the Roo e'clt Ad 
ministMtion simli on 1 um m 1 01 
inst mee he got no supporl wh n run 
mil* loi re- leetion ibSei ilor 1 1 HJi-ei, 
thou-,h his leeoiel w is completely 
lo\ il The re son w is die mpt ndin^ 
prose rution loi income taxevisionei 
Boss 1 homas J Pe nd i ist in Kansa 
C ity 1 rum in wis m no w iv imoh 
rated m anv Ptneb i ist s( me al, but 
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he hid been a Pendergast man Tin- 
man s fi lends explain the Pcndcii>ist 
associition more or less as follows 
The mKliinc, thous^h ceitiinl> cor- 
rupt, usually sought to pick c indi- 
d lU s who wouldn’t %c t them into 
trouble, IS liont men it had to hive 
people of unimpedeh iblc mtecfiiiy 
Since Woild War I diys Irumin 
hid been i friend of Jim Pendeicjxst, 
the boss’s nephew And, besides tint 
you eoulclii t be a docfcateher m Mis- 
souii without Pendercfast suppoit 

Tium til’s friends are caieliil to siy 
th It, w he n he went to Wishincjton in 
TO^b he told Pender£(ist Innlh, 
1 loin this time on. I’m i Sen uoi 
Once Pendel^l^ts fnends put ex- 
tie me pressuie on him to chm^e his 
])oint of Mcw on i foithcomme? \ott 
fiuman lefused He said, lell the 
boss I 111 not liudi^in^ ” 

Onl d\\ list Mirch I diopped in 
at the Sen''te OfTice Builclin" loi in 
appointment with the then-Xice- 
Piesident Ills receptionist si d ih it, 
ha\mq hid to qo to the dentist he 
was a bit ofl schedule ” ^t g j8 h< 
silled in ‘ Lite late,” he mutteied, 
whizzmq thiou^di the outei offie e lie 
e illcd me m, md tilked till i little 
after 12 Once a seeieian intei 
rupte cl He twinkle d at he i , ‘ ^V uit to 
sec if 1 m really workintr'”’ Once JMr 
Connelly diojiped m Ihis son ol a 
qun. Ml Jiumin pointed to me, 
IS tiMiiq to find out what kind ol a 
son of a qun / am ' ’ 

I asked Mr Truman what he oe- 
lic\fd in most He siicl iiqht iw ly, 
‘The Seimon on the Mount — anei 
that isn’t just a reli pous answer ’ He 
went on to assert that no individunls, 
communities or countiies ever qot 


anywhere that didn’t obsti\e the 
Golden Rule, that didn’t mamtnin 
‘a sense of decency” about othei 
indi\ idii ils, communities and cou 1 
tiles ‘ Look at Hitlei His woicl 
w isn’t qood, so he qot nowhtK 
finallv ” He added somewhat iiu 
fully tint, human nature beiriq wh it 
It IS, a lot of lolks ]ust can’t help be me 
‘ pirates at he 1 t But lets tiy to 
help ’em qe t over it ” 

I asked him what he liked most 
He answered without any hesit ition 
People — and to do thinqs foi pio 
pit ’ Ihen (with a 1 lueh) Without 
expeetmq anythinq much by way ot 
lew ud e ithei * ’ 

Mr I lum in’s political philosoplw 
seemed to run like this lie ait o 
science, o^ qoveniment depends 01 
the lit, or science, of politics md 
politics depends lust, last and all tin 
time on human i(luionships whili 
111 turn depend m essence on doin 
things wh eh will bent fit the peojih 
and which they b(h'\e to be iiqhi 

But whii Ml Tiuiinn talked aboni 
most was Miss nni, md he t ill s ol 1 
with loviiiq piide He stood foi i 
qu irtei of in lioui before 1 laiqe m i()| 
ol Missouii, d^^nionsti \ inq point 
in Its qeo^i iphy, history nd iqiicul 
tuie with /e alous eiuehtion Missouii| 
IS, aceordmq to its most eminent It 
11 q son, the only stite in die I nioi | 
which could qe t ilonq self-cont nn 
if vou binlt a fence around it \ncij 
Afissouiians are, he lau< heel oinei'l 
folks, aqaln^t c\ ery body W hat ai 

tney ’ I asked Missouiif ’ Mi 
Truman was d< hqhted to reply 

It wasea<sv to see that Missou 1 the 
crossroads ol the nation, the he art nf| 
America, is ilso the center of Haii'l 
Truman s heart 



' with a Broom 

nstd fioni 

' llu Niu \oik rmies -K inn 0 Haie McCormick 


I V \ DEV \sr VIED Low a IkiuiuI the 
fighting line i coiHspoiick it sxw 
a woiinii LiPcisft from < ctilxt 
nid, thouqh hti house wu a ruin, 
pioceed to sweep away the luhble on 
the dooisUp 

Jn evciy w xi -n\ '!£»( d coiintiv the 
\\t)rnin with a firooi i is n fiinilni 
i si-,ht IS rum its( If in o ic 11 iM n J 
Dutch \illioe xitcr anot‘u i d izcd 
old men stood in the shell-pori^cd 
ill Ids, but the woini n w re wotl in., 
n the door V lids tint a f w fours 
befotv, hid lid tj hours 
wire i»t\ m cliiN'.iaihc mu » il' 
to thv. polls — 1)111^ to i\w ti e oru 
vhole d J it sur i id r le vr el 
oi till coll I 

InCsKUs II butii^d o inxndv 
me bl( 1 s iiul i\ n orniru^ a woiixxn 
\s IS in ikiii 4 bioon stic k ati ick upon 
the cruinoi d stones th it I v i u) i 
iip^ pitch ot o uden Someone a J 
hn whu she tlioi t ahe was dom^ 
with a bioini in the w ike of 2000- 
pound bomb ‘Who stosa\ e the c ib- 
bages and onion 11 1 don lhe> re 
all that s left of all the work of ill 
my hie, she sud fiereely And 
somebody has ^o begin cleaiiiig av/ay 
this mess ” 

Then there was the oil woman 
sweeping out a cowshed The house 
was gone In a 50 mile radius not an 
animal w xs left 1 he farmei looked 
It us with hone less eves but the 


worn III kept on clear 11 g a little 
spice in the wreckage to begin lift 
anew 

Its pretty luiile to stirt attxcking 
the rums of gre it cities with a kitchr n 
broom \ct evciyw litre bclorc the 
minster bulldo 7 ers anivt to char 
piths ior tlie 11 lines through thv 
deoils left bv w ir women instmc 
'^iscly sei/e tli ii brooms m this age 
old gesture ol ch min» up the rncss 
the men h iv « m lele 

1 hert s no issui int e that they can 
ckxt iL ur> I I*, tiinr but today tu < 
are more worien tli 1 1 men m Lu 
lop wi jowso^ solfiieis iiid hostx^r s 
widows of th ’ 1st w u, iiid they a»e 
bound to trv ’I i Pnis in xssoeiition 
ol \ mows 01 1 »cu CM cute d by the 
C e 111 ms IS he IlU el by a lovely g il 
‘We ate tic Lrusue^ol the fulurc, 
sheasvi^t^ \Vc c ui t Ic ive it to th 
ne\t ge re uion beexuse they wont 
have see n vvh it we h ivc seen ” 

It isti L ch nice tint women have 
bee X n uncCc 1 )r the fust time to a 
conlcit in. c c xlh d to set up the fi arne- 
woil ol mtunitionil order I here 
sho lid be more of them for thev are 
11 the wars now, xnd millions of them 
h u c no hing much left but a broom 
Whetner they cxn do better than the 
men IS a question, but they are some 
how angriet over destruction, and \i 
leist theie s not iuuv.n danger of do 
insr vorse 
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i stn national /((dint* discovery by whuh 
animals can bo made more prodnrtiw 
or slom d don n and fat It in d — at n ill 
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Condensed fioni I uin Jouiii il 

(with idflitioiis b\ the iiilhoi) 

( (11 roll P Shntei 

U i lo NOW onr livestock e p< ri 
nuiilets hive it lied priiiei 
on two nuiii tools hit eel 
in£^ ind ft e din^j to iiu u isc pieiduc tion 
e)l milk, biitleilit, me it e<^s md 
weiol lodiv, with m entirdv new 
qipie^uh, they nny he ihle to step 
np ])rodiK tion hy ten to f^e) peieent, 
depeiielin^ on the pioduct incl the 
inini il I hey h ivc found out how to 
jmt then fin^t r on out oJ the hxly 
contioh - on the thieittk of the eii 
gint itself 

Ihe contiol is the thvioid gl nid, 
whieh in 'i dniy eow is ne> J n ti 
til 111 i gooel si/eel plum liut it eeni 
liols giowth It deteiimnes the i ite 
It which the body bums leieiel ind 
turns It into eneie,v, niilk oi other 
livestock ])roduets, and it influences 
breeding ibility 

1 he exjx rune nte i s hive found how 
to regulate thyroid action by two 
drugs On^. gi'cs the sinie ef^eet is 
thoup'h the glind weie speeded up 
1 he othei slow s it down 
Let’s look first at the speed-up 
process 

In i()34 Dx W R Graham, Jr , a 
Cmac in scientist, disc o\ cud tint 
bv feeding dried ground up thyroid 
glind to daily cows he could cause 


sensitionil inci eases in both inlk nm 
butteifit Scientists it the Uni\e isii 
of Missouri, le cl by Dis ( \\ Juin< 
and 1 P UeiiieH, weie exeitecf h 
the possibilities iiid tiled it on l' 
uni\(isit\ held TLluv got the sii 
le suits J h( tioublc \v IS tint ‘ tli\ 
loul powder’ e()‘‘t Sio to 
pound N ) firiiKi could feed i n 
get Ins money 111 it the i idl p • 
So 1 in i( 1 ind Re me 1 e it out i 
se uc li of a ( h( ij)i i eh ug 

lhi\ fin il V hit upon i spen ' 
iTK the d of idding loehn lo s] mi nil” 
and got i blown sh jiowilci sonii 
thing hi c blown su ii whieh iln \ 
cilled thyiopioi in It eontnns th 
lovine — the icle iilK il lunmeine t‘ 
thvieiid glind secules but 2e time 
iiicne iKmiiful It doc it i tu i ' 
sjxed U]) the glind bit it h s ll t 
sime efhet on the bod) 

Ihf hist comme lei il thviop ot i 
IS now m the ])ih^t ]il mt st u ' 
Ceiophvll iboi itoiiesmKin is C it 
Di liiinci e tun ue s th t the cosl lo 
feeding 111 ly lun ibout three cc nts 
d ly ]>er cow^, within tie me ins ei 
eveiv firmer IifUen stitc igiicul 
till il colit gts are now testing dosigi 
and observing cfleets I hen results 
agiec roughly with ruinc i s 

Here are some things thyioprotein 
docs 

1 In three cut of four d iiry cov 
It increases milk production ten to 
20 percent Butter fat shoots up 

U ashmgfon Square Phlad Iphia 5 Pa 
Wif 4 trtl 45) 
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t) jO percent Within i week iftti 
fh\i()i)iotcm fcediii(y is stitlL 1, ni'iny 
1 Holstein thu noiimlK milk 

(ontiinmL, three and a lull percent 
hiitterfit will boost it to four Jtii>cvs 
ih It were i>ivint? five percent milk 
olten ^nrieh it to si\ Ml this w\s 
demonstrated over lour ve us of con 
Ntant testiiifif with the Universitv of 
Missouri diiry cows and on several 
ordinary farm herds 

Suppose a four th of the cows in the 
I nitecl States were led thvroprotein 
rile minimum s[ iin would be i liillioii 
quirts of milk md a qu a tei -billion 
pounds of butterlat a year over the 
production lor 1944 

2 Thyrojjrote in me rease s pr o 
duction in chickens ten percent 1 Iv 
b\ jncventing the usuil hot vxrather 
slump It ilso hastens fe itlui -,iowth, 
whicii IS important because it is le 
1 ited to early lavinq II i louith ol 
)ui present number ol hens weic 
to "t t tliyioprotem th< > would liv 
neiilv two billion more eggs than 
1 ist ye n 

^ I h\ropT olein speeds up growth 
>t young animals bv at least ten per 
ei lit bringing them into piuduetion 
t a her or getting them to market 
sooner 

4 It improves the breedmg ability 
ol aiy male animal ruiner has done 
It with beef and diirv bulls rains, 
jacks and buck go its less t\ptii 
I renting has been done with te males 
blit thyioprotein may be juat as 
elective for them 

These expc nmeiits may change the 
^htep business Tioin lime iinne 
inoiiil sht. p have bied only 11 the 
tail or eaily wintc 1 Should tests with 
ewes be successful, we may scxrn be 
producing lambs the year around 


The lood and Drug Admmisti i 
tion h IS given thvroprotr in only Inn 
it<d appioval o I ir Recently it ln> 
allowed Us use in pouhiy Iced but 
beloie approMiig the diug loi c ittle 
it warts to be sure that cows will not 
dcciete thyroxine in milk II thtv did, 
peopk drinking the milk would be 
speeded up |ust as the cows were 
Di Turner and his diu^hter hive 
lepc Utdlv diunk milk fiom thy 10 
protein 1 d cows and have 1 un me t ib 
ohsm Us»s on themselves without 
finding iny efiect He has tiiid the 
diug extensively oir gumed pigs A 
three-months test lias just been com- 
pleted on 20 b ibie s in the Ne w \ 01 k 
Post-Graauate Hospital witli milk 
speciallv produced at the New Je rsey 
State College ol \gnci Ituie While 
results of the te^t are still being ura 
hzed the doctors have diseoveied no 
elfect on the babies so fu 

But vou nuv isk wont ill 
this bum up the eow-^ Won t it wear 
out a hen' 

No,” siv> Turner, “not if gi\en 
in the 1 ight derse \ny cood herdsman 
can tell now much to give ereh eow 
by watchurg hei weight, hei eoit, 
and her n 1 \ ousness \nd w e h iv e 
♦ed thyiopiotein to hens for two aid a 
hilt yeas without ill eflect They 
laid more eggs the thud yeai tnan 
they did tne second ” 

}u t a* astonishing as thyroprotem 
IS thiour icil, the drug that s/n ( v the 
tl yioid Evenluilly it may make 
most toxic-goiter operations in hu- 
mans unnecessaiy Dr Tuinei finds 
that in 1 vestock it stops giowth and 
hastens fattening By adding as little 
as one tenth of one percent of the 
drug to pouhry feed he has found 
that he can fatten Leghorn 1 rollers 
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as much in two weeks as he used to in 
ten l*antastic as it seems, a farmer 
can feed thyroprotem to a steer calf 
to speed his early growth, then sub- 
stitute thiouracil to stop this growth 
and fatten him in a hurry Thus he 
can tailor his livestock to meet market 
demands 

More research will be needed, both 


on farm animals and human bcini;s 
before widespread use can be mide 
of either thyroprotem or thiouncil 
And the Food and Drug Administn 
tion must first fully approve then 
But It looks as if the researchers jn 
animal physiology are hot on th 
trail of one of the biggest finds since 
the discovery of vitamms 


Guardian Angek 


Amonc the guests at an Arizona dude 
ranch was an advertising executive y\ho, 
while relaxing in the Aii/ona sunshine, 
kept in touch with his business through 
the pages of nine large daily new^p ipers 
1 hese d lilies came regularly for about a 
week, then each day several weie missing 
Considerably annoyed, the man rode bf 
the Post Office one day to discover what 
caused the irregularity 

Ihc postmistiess was a stem little* 
old lady who distributed justice along 
with the mail When she had heard his 
complaint, she eyed him sternly for a 
moment, then said, “Young min, cer- 
tainly 1 Imow what has happened to them 
Nobody in the woild has tunc to nad 
nine big daily papers I’ve been putting 
some of them into Max Brown s box lie 
gets no papers at all 

I — Contributed by D G Gardner 

cffa 

A YOUNG matron m a Birmingham, 
Ala , suburb was attempting to mow the 
fanuly lawn Hei most mteiestcd specta- 
tor was the bus drivei whose run ended 
exactly in f^ont of her house Here he 
stopp d for ten minutes, then beg m an- 
othei tiip “Can’t you get anybody to 
rut that for you any morc^ he asked 
* No, all the men die either in war 
plants or the service,” she leplicd 


‘ Looks like your lawn mower is pnti\ 
htfty for a mite of a person like you la 
me h ive a try at it ” 

lie cut a wide swath, then went back 
on his run Ihc housewife, heaiing her 
baby cry, went into the house When sli» 
returned, 40 minutes latex, the bus 
made another round tiip and there was i 
w ider s\v atli 1 his continued all mornini. 
By thi ee th it afternoon the law n w l 
completely cut 

— I 1 m The Christ an !>ci ce \it t 

About 20 years ago Alfred Lunt hvin< 
in C entsee Depot, VVis , received a tcU 
gram f om George lylcr asking how 
mueh he would take to pi ly the lead in 
Clarence Realizing the ro^e s importanc 
Lunt decided to ask for $200 a week 
lylcr’s resjionse was immediate but | 
puzzling When Lunt received the wire ai 
the lailroad station, he lead it o/er a sc( 
Olid time “One hundred fifty okay The | 
pait is yours ” 

Ihe chuckle of the stationmastcr, who I 
was also the telegraph op^^rator, put m f 
end to his perplexity ‘Waal’ diawaci 
the old timer, ‘I see vou got your joh 
I thought vou was plain daft to as! for so | 
much so I just changed it for you e 
I was scairt you’d lose it ” 

— Kussel Crouse in Con * 
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★My buddy and I were bound overseas 
and somehow we were fcclincj i bit low as 
wt boafdcd the train in J icksomille All 
the scats were filled and the Piillin ins sold 
oul Several hours later wi w( re standing 
inly m a darkened coach when i 
pe rt< r appeared and motioned us to fol- 
low him He led us to i Pullmin and 
pointed out two vacant bcrtlis that he 
ud wc might as well use 
Ihe m\t morning, more cheerful, 
(h nks to a good nights sk< p, wc were 
ii bii ikfist in the dimr when we o\(r- 
1 j( ird i convers ition lx twe < ii two wliitc- 
luiud ladies who sat with their b icks to 
us 

Well Mirthi” sud one tint wis 
the first time I ever slept sitting up in a 
1 idles room * 

But It re illy w isn t b id s iid the 
other I wonder he w lorn it will he be- 
fne theise bovs sleep be tween Ameiican 
slice ts again* ’ 

If eithit of tho^e f>iaaoin ladies should hap^ 
ffu to lead Jus It h is dread v bee n a long 
one ma im and one eif us is sleeping 
neiw beneath a cioss in I mice But, 
th inks to >eiu, bo h of us left our wonde r 
fill country with a waim gleiw in our 
hearts 

— Pi c Herdert W M tcau {410 Netv YarlO 

^SriTLED at last m a San Princisco 
ip irtmcnt the young scr\ ice w ife be gan 
looking for a miid hindly a prospect ip 
pe ireel — i neatl\ dresscel woman weigh- 
ing I bout 2»jo pounds 

Seventy five cents an hour is what I 
g< t mnounce d this Am i7on, *unle ss 
the 1 e s le mm and stoopin I hen I ge f tn 
tn hour 

Obviously some Icanm" md stooping 
' as required, so $i an hour was i^rced 
upon Ne xt morning the nonleaning m iid 
ippc ircd, and inireiduccd a tall, slim girl 


in her teens “This is Bessie, my oldest 
diughter When there’s leanm’ and 
stoojnn to ch^ 1 ilw i\ s takes Bessie dong 
*ciusc she does the Itanin’ and stoopin’ ” 
— 11 \RO McLeli.\n {San Franctsco Calf) 

★It w\s a bh/zird bound night in the 
pientiem era I s it drinki ig coffee m a 
bisemcnt lunchroom when in blew a 
toii^h ch incur fedlowcd b\ a shivering 
mongrel dog As the m m shut the doeir 
ag mist the wind he discoveie ci llie fnglit 
ened hdf fioztn stri\, and bent down to 
pat It 1 he dog g IV t his paw 

Didchi see that^ ’ the man enthused 
‘ Sh ikin h inds* He wants to be inv ji irt 
nei lie oideied two stc iks, one foi him 
se If and one lor his new p ii tner I he n ht 
countee* out his monev - ^ii m ill — 
shove Cl It Ji ross the counter and asked for 
a me d tieke t 

1 or the pup, ’ he e\pl uner* if 1 
doit cemic b u !• But if I do 1 11 bu> that 
do^ iste ikevei'v night” 

1 w o w c e ks late r 1 happened I v to find 
the dog gulpin^ down a plateful oi scrips 
I aske d ibout the man 

Storm> Joe h id i theory th it in bliz- 
zards eops hole up, but I guess it w isn t 
stormy enough th it other night He wo 1 1 
be biek the lunchman explained la 
comcalK 

1 he n it’s no more steaks for the dog^” 
1 he pre)])rii teir shook his he id, pull^ a 
me il tick* t out of the c ish register and 
gr \e Iv piinche cl a hede m it Nope But 
1 emlv elnrge the mutt ten cents for the 
scrips I ii^uie he cm c it a whole lot 
loii^ei that \ IV 

— Cii RLLS r PrRR\ (JFJsAm ton DC) 

★“WiiAi 1 inel of min wis Uncle 
Gc oi ^ ^ I isked my Id neighbor 

listen, h inswered. 111 tell ; lu 
what kind of man y our Uncle Geo gc w as 
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“In the early da>s, \our L ncle C eort>e 
had ^ot on the morninef tr un — iht rt was 
onl> ont CO ich I > it th( ii — to t,() to Bt n 
nington ltd rained hnd ihi nii,ht be- 
fore, and some of the nils on tlu curve 
just bc>ond the crossini^ wiic wished 
loose S im Windham ind his boy stopped 
their \ ae^on at the crossing to le t the tr im 
go bv 1 h( V said there w is the most god 
awful ensh when the car jilunged ofi the 
tr itk and turned over — ci ish* shashet> 
bani^ on its side Ihen for just in inst int, 
bi lore the people that wei e hui t could ^el 
then breath to sereaiii, there w isn t a 
sound 

^nd in th it Judgment D i\ instant, 
) our Uncle C eorgt s \ oice 1 1 ? up in a loud 
roar Whereas my 11 iT* st z he 

Now you know what kind of man he 

W is — Dokoth/ Cwiihd T isH R ( irhngton T/) 

I WAS walking thiough a Philadelphia 
lailroad station lugging a heavy sui tease 
\ suUn appro lehtd louehing his hal 
polite Iv, he isked White cap lads** 

— I M {Ihtladelphia Pa) 

^s I TRUDPED up the hill to college one 
winiir diwn, I overtook i voungstei de 
livcrin^ papers We stopped to surstv the 
twinklm^ lights of the \ ill ige it o ir 1( < t 
* W hieh of those houses do > ou livt 111 1 

asked 

Without turning his <\es fioiii ilu 
SCI ne, he answered, It 11 1 t i house It s 
a home ” 

And what is the difli n net ^ 

I le stood gazing dow n a t the tow n o\ 1 1 
which the first r x> s of tht sun w ( r< c istin^ 
a web of light I guess th it there sun wili 
shine on a house,’ he said But it shines 
in a home ” — l Lu im e i\/ iiani MuH) 

Wartime shortages ol motor parts lead 
to curious situations In i smill Kansas 
town rectntly, wc were pissing the hit 
station when the siren shr ilk d \V e pulk d 
hastily to the curb, and waited for the fire 
tiuck to dash out Nothing happened, 


houesti, until i small rittletrap wne' 
111^ c 11 cl itu rtd up It b icked fi intit ili\ 
thiou^h the st ition doois ind m i 1 ( w 
momt m einei^i d tuumj)hmtl> towi 1 
the tjle imin^ k d fiie tngme 

— 1 f rii 1 A 1 / (Vf ifoH C(l 

Whiii 1 w uting for a bus in a ipidwest 
ern town ni\ t \ ( w is c iu-,ht b> i eoupk 
stiolling hand 11 hind down the main 
strtd Ht w IS m unifoiin, with ^ii Coip 
patt h jnlot s win-,s, ina two rows of dt t 
or itioiis Slit w IS )ount, — m i\be 25 — 
and pietty and is tiny eamc elosti I 
could St t i dt ep pride shinin^ in ht r t \ t s 
And I could rtcogni/e some of his dtt 
orations — the Air MttUl the Distin 
guisht d ri) mg Cross the SiK er St ir an 1 
abovt them the unmist ikablc blut 1 ibbon 
with the fi\e white stirs representing tht 
Concussional Med il of Honor Besidi it 
wis the Purple Ht irt, with Oak leal 
Clusii i s 

As he passed me, his hand rose m i 
ralhti imsttad> silutc M> heels chektd 
tofc;etht I ind I rt tin ned his salutt sm ii iJ 
— ne\ti had I rtsponded with such t n 
thusi isin Ma>be it w is the j)i iitl pn li\ 
gill M i\be It w is the Mtclil of H inoi 
iibbon ()i m u be It w IS iht liei lln‘ In 
w IS exilic on tom \( irs old 

— I I B IUrii II u> W On ' 
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Ii 1 / lulinis V i\ ic< the 
V V I (. ikUcI )(>uni, c ipt uii told 
me m Biiiiiii, wt flidn t know we 
WLic coniiiit, out h(it, and we cti- 
liinly lud nc\ii lit iid of t 
c ilk d K ichins \\ 1 11, w c know plenty 
about ihtm now Ihc best damn 
junt^lc fiirhu rs in the we rid It’s 
lutly tiny hippen to like Ameri- 
cans ” 

Ihe American-Ka^'hin'** Ran'^ers 
do their fi^htinq behind the J'^pinese 

* K K Inn IS accented on the last syllable, 
rilhci like a sneeze 
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lims I oi th It u ason tiu \ }n\t lut 
t s iul\ l)t( n piolt ( (cd b\ 1 ( U) ik ol 
mil < ij \ scdtc but 1 lit kU knew 
sonutlin of then uni'^in ' ikoicI 

1 1 ( V hid l){ ci ihc ul ( ' t I IK I ll 
\\inL,ii( in Itl)iuir\ i<)l » in id 
\in(< s(U(n when Ic ltd his 
C liiiulits ’ in tlu lust s]x ( l leul II 
«‘liil( dtip into Buriiii Alu id of 
( t IK 1 ll Nil 1 1 ill in t ll 1 > T 0 ^ I t^iiid 
lilt, his ‘Muaudtis’ on tin ii 
link junctk m nth ( ^ si izi liie Nlvit 
1 MU i iir stnp Aht id oi dii iido 
(now the Slilwtll) Ro id, i its i niri 
neers cime (rashine; *’11011 h the 
mountains to build i 1 ind loult 
thiout>h to Chini Aht id ol Oeneril 
Wilks’s Mils I 01 te this ye ir in 
the opiiation which shook loose the 
last J ipanesc grip on the North 
Burma mountains 

Action enough, perhaps, and yet 
th It IS only a small pai t of the story 
of the Americans who wmt behind 
the Japanese lines to make contact 
With wild tribesmen, and of the 
strange results of that fighting pait 
nership 

“The first signing up,’* continued 
the captain, “was rather like getting 
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a bid to join a fntunil> OlTicds 
from this outfit wck lookini* lor 
c'lndidates in the li lining c imps 
bick home They would lap >ou foi 
a little talk ‘Would >ou like to sec 
some quick action — h^ziidous, of 
cousc' ‘\re you pic tty good at 
liking care of yourscll*’ And then a 
question thit made you think twuc 
‘ \i t you willing to m ikt a parachute 
jump behind enemy lines — alone 

‘ 1 got my fust hint as to white I 
might be sent when 1 was c illed into 
a room in Washington and isked to 
make a list of things 1 would w ant if 1 
should find m>sell alone in tht juni^le 
Knowing that the Armv usi iliy gives 
>ou about half what ' ou ask foi, I 
111 ide a real list thiee le solve is, two 
km\es two fiashhghts, tommy gun, 
gienides, c imouflaged elollies, ind 
so on for h ilf a page 1 hey piodiued 
eviiv uem on the spot, and siid 
1 ike u away* I hid to load it ill 
on, ind go biek to m> hotel look 
mg like a one mxn task foiee When 
1 went through the lobby woimii 
screamed, strong men tinned pale 
and I lelt like a fool But 1 leaimd 
then and theic that this outfit is pic 
p uea to let you miKc a d imn tool ot 
\ ourself m youi own w ly They give 
vou what you ask foi 

Ralph E Hinder on has traveled x 
tcnsi\ cl> in the F ii E ast tnd w 'is lamiliai 
with the Burmi hill coiinti> btfoie the w ii 
Returning in 19^4 as i w'li eonespondent 
he rode with the fiist tiuek convoy to go 
thiough from Assam into China over the 
newly opened Stilwcll Roid With a 
Kaehi guide he followed some of the trails 
desciiued in this 11 title to ^sit advance 
Ranger bases and Anmiean oilictrs who 
had parachuted into the jun^lt His guide, 
significantly knew only two words of Eng 
lish carlnre ind A ration 
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“A f( w days later I was on a boat, 
and in ofhcti told me wheie 1 was 
bound foi ’ 

fhe Buima hill country boidermg 
Assam IS one of the wildest aieas on 
caith liom a plinc it looks like a 
gigantic green plush carpet Hung 
over a lock pile Fiom the giound 
tlieie IS usually no view at ill, onl\ a 
sense of sunless, choking vc^< 1 itifin 
The few tiails used by tht hill lolk 
seem to emphasize, latlici thin le 
lit ve, tlie impeneti ibility of the end 
lesa surioundmg pingle 

\long these ti ids, caily in 1942 
the b< it^n Allied loices hid n ide 
their cscajie fiom Burma into As 
sam Along them, ifter th it letieat, 
crouched ti e Jipines , denying any 
hope ol a return Evciy pith became 
the eiUiancc to some little gieen hell, 
some se ( ret ind well 11 med Japanese 
fitiong point 

I he J ipanese conquest of Burma 
hid, luonovei, isol ited China bv 
choking off the Buima Road Unless 
a new way could be found to end in 
supplies, China was doomed I he 
task of digging the J ips fiom the 
N( 1 1 h Burma mount iiiis and seciu 
mg a route lor a supply road neailv i 
thousand miles long was a signed to 
Cenci il Joseph W Su’acII As one 
of the units under his command, the 
Amt I lean Kaehm Rangers were to 
pi ly their spectacul ir part 

On July 4, 1942, a small group had 
gone ahead to sK up the Rangirs 
headquarters in Assam There had 
been only 20 of them at fiist, a cun 
ous litdc aimy of 1 1 offir eis and ni le 
men A hand-picked gioup of spec lal 
ists, including not only expciKnced 
Army officeis but others whose at 
tammeats seemed peacelul enough 
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t^cocjrapht rs, linguists, lawyers, even 
i jewtlti (his skill with pKcision in- 
siiuintnts w IS to prove mvaknble 
in cUsi^ninq tiny, dm il)le i idios) 

J he plan of operations was simple, 
ei 17V, ’ some conv( nlional inilil uy 
minds cilled it A waihke hill tube 
calkdnhe Kuhins baek theie in the 
Jap held mount nns, was known to 
dislike the J i])ancse The plan was foi 
Amuic in vohmteeis to oic;ani7( the 
Kiehms m lie,htmjf units, and -jupplv 
th< in VMth weapons and leadeiship 
1 loin 1 plane flyincf at nii»ht deep 
into J ip t( riitory, an Amtiic ii vol 
unteci v\ould paiachutc down ne u a 
junt>lc vill iGfc A sttond ( hute would 
e iriy food, v\ capons, diucfs, a 1(W 
pusentsloi tlu n itives, and a s ii ill 
ridio sendinc* set 

I lom the moment he 1< iptd (oft< n 
his hist pii lehutt jump) the volun- 
Uei v\ouid be iiuvof iblv on his own 
He must mike frunds with natives 
whose lanc^uu^t and eustoms wtie 
totally uiilimilitr to him He must 
mike hiinstll iheii 1( idei trust tlu in 
not to beti i> him for a hii^h uw iid 
Once 1 ( w is s» ( urelv tstiblished, the 
nie,hl llvi 1 " ]d1iims would bung him 
moie food weiyxins, supplies \nd 
then he could begin his own little 
wii, a (impugn of raids and un 
flushes, u un t th Jipinese 

The pi ill eeitimly lacked nothing 
in audacity It m ^ht hive been le 
glided as foolhiidy but foi two im- 
port int nets lust, the (ounti> w is 
so wild ind densely jungle d thit 
there weie many i emote vilhges to 
which not eve n jap p^itrols h d evei 
penetrited Second K lehin refuge s 
had reported ih t men of their raee 
liked Arne lie ms as much as they 
hated Japs 
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Tiir Kachin warrior, as many 
Anieiican bo>s weie later to discover 
with something of a shoek, does not 
fit the lomantic picture of the nobl^. 
savage Ih IS usinl’y no moie thm 
five feet t ill, with stiingy Inn, ciooke d 
teeth, and a letiimg mannei easily 
mistiktn for stupidity Ilis clothes 
loeik like some tiling given to liim, a 
long time ago, by destitute lel dives, 
ind he wiselv lefiams from w ishing 
tl e in le st the v disintegrate ilto* c thei 
Ihere is nothing in his ippe n inee 
to (onti (let his hi toiv ol blooc* 
feiicling within the tube ind robbery 
be V 011(1 Its borders Di ( orelon St i 
gi IV f the Burma Surgeon ’ ic 
knowledges his debt to the K ichins 
as tlu fust V illmg eandidales loi his 
singe IV then gener il fondness for 
knv(s in ide tlieni welcome mv (\ 
p( 1 nu Ids m cuttmy ( ven uj)on the ir 
own pe rsons J he K le inn s t istc lor 
bloodlc ttmg IS heicditiry ind n it- 
ui il Ins fondness lor Amerie ms vv is 
i (,iuiecl It grew out of i bit of 
hisioiv 

In 1878, when Burna was ruled 
by King Ihibiw, in Arnciie in mis 
Sion 11 V named \\ilhiin He 1 i> Bob 
Cl ts sought in aiidu nee at the p il u e. 
in Mind 1 iv Into the Presence he 
cie jit on h mds iiid kne c s and liow 
iiv his foieh# id to the llooi before 
the Ih ICC els I hrone , as wa-) it e|uirt d, 
in ide his jilea 

1 11 iw ly to the north lived a 
backw lid, w II like rue known to 
the Burmese as ‘ Kaehins - “rob 
be 1 s No tra V t Ic 1 was consic It i eel 
sife among them Ihe Americin 
mi'^sionaiy sought permission to tn 
tei this countiy King Thibaw con 
sented It was no eoncein of his if i 
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foreigner wished to devote his life, 
which promised to he extremely 
shoit, to his own biaiid of leli^ious 
lun'ic\ 

Roberts’ labors among the Ka chins 
produced two notihle lesults which 
were to play a surpiising part in the 
future I list, he won the gi Uilude of 
a large nu Tiber of tiibcsimn lluii 
fiist unselfish friend, the hist loi- 
cignei willing to ttich them md h\< 
among them, was liom i dist int 1 ind 
CTll(d \meiiei ^\uh a simple ind 
pTiiiuti L lo^ic, these hilhiii n e\- 
te rule cl th it liie ndship to otlu i Vinei- 
K uis who lolloweel Real )e its, and 
gridinll ti uisl( m cl It wholes dc to 
i gie u counti\ lhe\ hid ne\ei s( ( n 
Se^ona Rolnitsgne the kichins i 
wntten hij^iiige lhe\ hid no t 1- 
ph ihet ol then own and so h c qi- 
tnred me sound ol the nili\e woicls, 
is lie 1 1\ IS possihh, in oui own 
letteis id set up mU iw,e schools to* 
t( K Ii tl ( \bC s N1 niv k u Inns, there 
loie, K Mcel to le id then 1 mgu n i 
mo I ’ ' i‘m t Ihitfictol linden 
tu I i', • ‘(ill IS 111 uU the ti iinm^ 
ol h icd icho ojx 1 iiois \ei> eas) 

lio 1 st \m(iK m \olunte»is 
If) I il ( ’( <hik le ip inio the un 

lnwn\ 1 SC lied lhe\ ulmit it 
Si I (d e* t lioDtlessh lost in the 
]m u , St eel o^ in)UT\ ( I sn s ol 
su’ Ilex'S St lied most ol ill ot being 
cm hi anci toi mi dh th( J ips 

‘ li St ]um]) Ol ^ ol them told 
m( went oil illii<m 1 1 m h dsile V 
ne 11 a Kachin vill ig , iiid the y loiind 
me next d ly Ihtv wne peileelK 
file nelly and give me boded iiee ind 
eggs But I knew a ]ip loice was 
ne 11 by and I was ibout ready to 
CIO oh inv lift I sine was a lost ball 
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in the high weeds You see I didn’t 
know, then, that you could just hook 
your hind in the nearest Knchin s 
be It, and he would take you to some 
phte wbeie no Jip could ever find 
you Pei haps he c ouldn’t undei stand 
a woid ol the few pin ises you h id 
tiled to leiin — it didn’t riutei 
He would hide you, and feed you, 
and St ly with you till it was safe to 
move igain ’ 

I he volunteers, at fitst wcic not at 
all cone ei lied with fighting They 
h id enough to do in le irning to exist 
1 1 the )imgle, in setting up i idio coin- 
mumc itioiis with then home base, in 
ge Itino ac qii iinted with the langiugc 
md (u toms of then hosts They li 
milniized themselves with all the 
juiv le tl 1 Is m then areas, the loads 
used hv the Jqiinese the tiny piths 
and g line t» icks which only the 
KielimskiKW Ihcjipsvvere iw le 
ot tile II piesencc b\ nejw, of coinse, 
some imi •> ol then pucise position 
Jap pitieds weie often ible to chist 
them fiom pi ice to ])1hc But the 
J ips could m \e c itch them 

Ihe kuhiiswerc jo) fully willing 
to enlist isJi^hleis Cj jcluillyeich 
Ameiicm oigm/ed his own bind 
ol ten ^h little w niiois, md le^in 
to ccjiiip a loice Ihe i idic»s ic ported 
posiiions e died foi supplies, nncl the 
tl in port phnes diopiiecl the pick 
age 3 on inoimt im iice held clc uings 
Ol into St cictloiest glides The stand 
aid supjily w is one third of whit 
would be lecpnied loi iisml aimy 
units, Rangels were exp cted to live 
two thuds off the countiy 

lo the Kichins, stripped of neorly 
all necessities by the )eais of war, 
the bountv from the skies was miracu- 
loi s me silt (unobt unable in the 
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hills, and valued like siKci), imdi 
cims, tobacco, \\ivn oil jinchinc 
[,iins, nllcs uid line. )iin^lc knnes 

Befoielon£> these forces wuc begin- 
ning to make contact with one in- 
olhci, and to infilo ite deep in 1 ip 
teiiitoiy Thc> ck ired sin ill, Hid- 
den finding stiips in the jungle, 
whtre tiny liiison planes could slip 
in to tile out sick or wounded men 
They In^in to rep'iy then d< bt to 
the Air 1 oice by sending b ick, dli\c 
ind well pilots whose plines hid 
e risked in cn^*my teiiitoi\ They 
e ui^ht 1 J ip pilot who billed out 
ilinost over his own an fit Id, incl se n( 
liiiii to h( idqu liters he w is i v ilu 
iblt piisonei, the hist J ipine <!e of 
iicei eapliitcl m Buima since the 
biitish leiie It 

J iir Aineiiein l)o>s who h lel le i|)ed 
into the uni noun wtie now \etti in 
( ini[) iigne IS thty li id le lined i lot 
bout living in the luneh incl ibout 
Iv n Inns letusti't is intxiiiiple 
iiioie oi less t\])ieil, tiie expeiiente 
oi oui \ounL, c ipt ill! who h id in ide 
the one in in in\ asioii of the \\ ishing- 
lon huU I loliby 

AI)out two months after his luinp- 
III he h id been given the woid, over 
lh( 1 jtlio, to St lit lighiing ’ 

‘ 1 h d i pi iti on or so of Kachin 
f hteis it iny biek by th'it tune,” 

1 e s ivs, inel had picked up a pre ttv 
sound ide i of the surrounding loads 
ind trills \\g bc^ in to ambush 
tills, el>iMmite budges, blow up 
J ID nnmumlion dumps 

tn 1 jungle iinbush, the Kichiiis 
t 111 do teiiibk things with sharptned 
biijilioo^ lh(> lill the billies on 
both sides with needle sharp stakes, 
elt veily hidden When a J ip patrol 
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wns fired upon, and dived for the 
tiniliei — V (11 I hiidly Ide to tilk 
ibout it \ftei i few ambushes like 
that, the J ips n< ver took cover when 
we fired on them 

‘‘Of course the J ijis tried re- 
verse operitions on u , ind my life 
wouldn t hive been worth a nickel 
il rnv men h idn t been ibout ten 
ti ne s IS ik rt is rnv J ip in the jungle 
1 luy just stenied to know when J ips 
were iiound 1 hive no idea how 
thev did It, when 1 rnv self could n t 
see, he ii, or smell a thing 

‘ Only once, m montlis of hide- 
ind seik fighting, were we ever sui 
prised bv J ijis We were going to 
blow i bridge ind peihips we were 
loo busv with our own ide is Any- 
1 ow 1 volkv of rifle shots e line it us 
from v<iy close i inge How tliey 
missed us 111 nevd know, except 
tint shootin^ in the |ungk is tnekv 
And whit sued us in the next lew 
moments w is even queeier 

J he lx Mnn is a boin jungle 
hunter, and he Ins never hid iny- 
thin" to hunt with but eiude home 
made inuz/le lo ide s He alw lys 
shoots at the closest possible range, 
and thin fomaid to finish the 
wounded iniinil with his knife So 
now, like hunters, every K ichm 
around me spimted forward Ihe 
J ip imbushers got coniused ind 
jumiH d o the ii fee t to meet a charge 
And tiien the K lehins dropped down 
and murdered them with their 
tommy guns 

Lven so, it w isn’t only luck that 
sived us Ihe Japs hid nlks but 
every Rimer c lined a quick shoot- 
ing lutomatic, so tnat bv comp iiison 
the fire power of our small group was 
overwhe lining W'c have always tried 
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to t,uc, our Kachms the most modern 
\vt ipons and they lor them the 
way little Johnny for Supermin 
stuff They le iin to assemble a m i- 
cbine gun so last it makes your head 
spin 

‘What about all th it equiprm nt I 
chose loi my one ni in \\ iiMNtll I 
left most of it It bisc, of course Hut 
a £;ood knife is alw i)s veiy hind; 
Wlitii the leeches are redly thick 
in monsoon time, you ean sort of peel 
them oil your les[s, like sh ivint» once 
they £»! t tht ir heaels in deep, you h i\e 
to use the knilt point to di£( tlu m out 
R itions couldn t d\va\s reach us in 
the ]unc,le, and tlu Kichins taught 
me to eat some things not seised in 
the best restaur mis 1 'nlamilni loots, 
1)11 lies incl flints, of com si, but dso 
monkev, tic,or and elephant mi it 
1 ried tei miles and youni' white b iby 
bees Tie a bit ciunchy, but not so 
bid Rits — a nice ileinpiddv field 
\arii ty — art \eiv t,ood indeed 
‘ In e\chanc;c 1 1 luc^ht the K h Inns 
a ti ick I couM lies 1 1 m istc r mvse 11 — 
to like K rations \\ e got W hitm m s 
cand\, once, m a tin imnlid with the 
Tsew \oik sky line Ihcy lo\ed the 
c indy and t like d lor cl i\ s ibout the 
bi«»- \mcri( m pagiul is shown in that 
pietuic One d i\ two of them 
bi ought me something they had pist 
finished, and asked when wc ce>uld 
get more of this good new lation I 
jumped when 1 siw the iid (in 
mined Poison’ It w is solielified 
alcohol, ‘canned licit 1 was teiriliV 
won led for a few houis but the> 
showed no ill effects, just got happv 
I begin to see that Kuhins arc not 
only iiiendly, but \ei\ cluiablc ’ 
Add a few sariitiems to the Cap 
lam s ad\entuits, and multiply them 
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by sc\cril seore, and you begin to 
hi\e i notion of the extent of the 
opcritions whieh were chewing up 
the Jip rear aieas It was grim de- 
sl) uction, on a wide scale behind the 
whole 6oo-milc-long Japanese front 
In I e bill ary of 1944, when Mer- 
rill s Mat luclers, a force of specially 
trumd Aim 1 1C an jungle fighters, 
strut k tow lid the Japanese base at 
MsUksim, the Ringers supplied an 
ad\ nice sciec n for the column 1 hree 
months later, when the Maraudeis 
closed in on their objective after a 
mignihcent mirch, it was a Kichin 
guide who led tlu in m I he Richin 
h id been bitten by a poisonous snake 
th it morning, but he lefused to get 
sick until he had tiken the Amcri- 
cin b\ om of those jungle trills 
w hie h only a K lehm could follow , to 
suijiiise ind seize the airfield I he 
dcspeiite battle that followed, the 
agon\ of mud and blood m which the 
R ingeis shiKcl, w is a turning point 
in the cimp iign But Mvilkym i fell. 
It list, lx cause the aiiheld Ind been 
cijituied, anclw isnevei lelinquished 
I lies at he idqu irters give other 
glimpses of individu il Ringeis in 
action Here is a southern boy who 
hid been m the jungle alone for 
months He now speaks Kachm per- 
fectly Among other activities, he has 
c iptured ten eh jihants from the J ips 
An elephant is extremely valuiblc 
Ixe luse It tal es the pi ice of truck and 
ti Ktoi combined m the jungle 
Here IS an Am iican serge int who 
has become a spec nlist ir blowing up 
bridges and even has a t^ oop tiain to 
his credit He has w ilkc d more than 
1500 miles, mostly o\er the steepest 
ti Ills, and has li\ed for long periods 
on rice stolen from J ip food dumps 
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Here, stransfely, is a N ivy surcfcon, 
who went in like any other volunteer, 
to give medical aid Four Nivy phar- 
macist’s m'ltes went in with him Be- 
tween cases — and much of their 
work would have been difficult even 
in a modern hospital — the y hid or 
laii as Occasion demanded Many a 
lough fighter, American and Kachin, 
owes his hfe to that gallant Navy 
team 

One of the most heartening details 
ot this whole amizing adventure is 
the excellence of the medical care, 
ind the fact tint Americans and 
kachms hive always been trt ited 
( ac tl\ alike There is a first cl iss 
hospit il in Ass im now stafic d in p irt 
b\ forimi muses of Colonel C oidon 
Sc i\t s famous unit Miiiy of 
ihcst II Li nurses are C hnsti in kuhm 
^uls Ihe jiilots ol the unit s tiny iir 
loice iisk tluir livea is re idily to 
bung out k lehin eisualties as fhey 
do lor \mene ms 

No ONE outside the organiz idoii 
would deny tint the Anuiicin 
kicliin R iiigers t ik». high honois lor 
^ ill iiitiv , no one inside it would deny 
tint mdividu illy, they ire stiietly 
ind wonderfullv out of this vorld 

At he idqu ii te rs 1 h ippened to fall 
into e Olivers ition with a till, blue- 
eve d office r, fresh from the jungle F le 
woie a b ittercd hat, unrel ited to any 
inilonn ever seen, with a long siKcr- 
plie isint feather in it, Robin Hood 
stvle His fine red bend glinted in 
»hc sun 

“That’s a handsome ^eather,” T 
said “There seems to be some tl ing 
nbout this organization that makes 
the bovs wear feathers in their caps 
I eathers and odd uniforms ” 
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“Yes,” he said, “some of these guys 
wear any damn thing” (He evi- 
dently considered himself a model ol 
conventionality ) ‘ Some of them gc ' 
along with nothing much but boots 
‘ It’s a lonely hfe, I suggested 
“Bound to develop eccentricities ” 
“Lord yes'” he igieed “Of all the 
scrcwbill bunches you ever saw' I 
sometimes think I’m the only man in 
It who kcejis both feet on the ground ’ 
“Wasn t someone telling me th it 
you have become rithcr interested m 
Kachin superstitions^” I asked “Evil 
spiiits, and divinilion with chicken 
bones, and that sort of thing*’ * 

‘ Cert iinlv,” he s iid “Anyone who 
has hid my u il experience with 
divinition is hound to set tint il 
ni ik( s i lot of sc nse I he Kachins use 
eh u ken bones to ehoose a sife triil 
for instuice, if I hid clisic glided 
them, we would h ivi walked into i 
J ip imbu h more th m once I don’t 
go for ill tlifii evil spirits, but its 
le json I bit to ihiow a few coins into a 
river before crossing it ’ 

Uh, huh ’ I s id “But some of 
the bovs rc ire i \nl eccentric *”’ 
‘ Some oh 1 1 » he s iid, ‘ iie defi- 

nitely ]ui gle-hippy Why, I know a 
guv who cl iiins he w is bitu n by 
Kiehin evil spirits The sores on his 
legs woulcin t cure uj> until he began 
to weir little elcphmthair binds 
be low the knee , the w ly the K ichiiis 
told him to What do you think ol 
thit” 

‘ Veiv odd ” I said 
‘ You ought to talk to some of the se 
guvs \oM know we\< POt one who 
s ivs he s a member of the Confeder ite 
Cav itry ” 

I knew the officer he referred to — 
a young Virginian who states flatly 
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that he is on detached seriue Iroi 1 the 
C 01 federate C ivdlry ” He al\%avs 
\\( IIS crossed sabers on his eollai , and 
rolls up his hat bum, cavalry style 
But he never cares whether the damn 
y inki es believe him 01 not His pies 
ent job isjuiiG^le fi£>htine:, and the> all 
aqree he knows about ihit 

‘ Celt nnly we’ie a bunch of screw- 
balls,” sud the younq conimandti of 
the Am* iican Kachin Rangeis “We 
h ive one olheer — he came over fiom 
a British unit — who alv\ lys wears 
his monocle on p 11 ichute jumps And 
anothei who can’t shave, even in the 
jungle, without a valet to lithei his 
lice and hand him the rizor And 
there is a boy who specializes in 
fiiehtcning pnsoneis into t ilkint, He 
his an cnoimous bushy blick bend 
md a sc ii from eye to ehin like i pi- 
r itc , and he shav es his he id b ire — 
really the most hoirible sight in the 
jungle Any Jap he grilis Ixgins^o 
babble like a public relations olheer 

‘But lemtnilKr, the outfit was 
hand picked, lor this kind of job we 
h id to h ive mi n who would try mv- 
thing, men v\ho could st ind on then 
own ftet ind handle things their own 
way Origin il ideas ntver huit anv- 
one, they just ni ike life moie inter- 
esting 

‘ W h It I have to watch out foi and 
worry over, is something eiitiii,!) dif- 
ferent 1 oncly men c in crack up ii 
the jungle Ihe trees close in till >ou 
seem to be fighting for space, lor 
light and air \ ou are m a prison, > ou 
are bre iking your heart to get out, 
but you 11 never escape — 

‘All this gets worse in the monsoon 
months \ou are wet most ol the 
time, the leeches mosquitoes, and a 
million other biting and crawling 
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things get to work on you Fog seem 
to pull the trees and mountains ever 
tighter about you, and the sun never 
shines to break the gloom \ou gu 
sores on youi legs, and perhaps fever 
chills, and you bleach out till you an, 
an awful pure white \ou can t tel' 
anybody your troubles (rfcmember 
that these men haven’t been able tc 
wiite even their wives a word about 
what they ha e been doing) and it 
glows on you that nobody ever avei 
through suf h hell before — 

‘ Ihe tension becomes unbeai ible 
\ ou are on the wrong end of an eter 
n al man hunt The J ips aie ifti r vou 
)ou cant get free Sleeplessness - 
nightm ires — 

When things like that begin t* 
happen you c in detect it in his ladu 
mess iges I hen it s time to ge t hin 
out fast With a little rest, he 11 b« 
reach to go back, moie sure ol mm 
sell th in ever ” 

The Japs have now been dislodge c 
fiom their mount nn siionor jximis 
diiven south to the plains ol Bui mi 
In J inudiy of this v ear ttie truck con 
\ ovs be gan rolling ov er the completer 
Stilwell Roid on the Jong pull te 
China Many heroic workers anc 
fighters contributed to that victois 
indispensable among them and huh 
( 1 to unher aided, w 1 1 e the American 
Kachin R angers, prodding the encm^ 
fiom his hidden lair, filling his owi 
secret trails with terror and suddei 
death 

“And one of the most wonderfu 
things about the whole operatic n, 
said the Commander, ‘ is the ama/ 
ingly low record of American casual 
ties Of all the boys who have gont 
behind the lines — and it makes 
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long roster — only seven have been 
killed 

“There is just one explanation foi it 
- Kachin loyilty, and Kachin ]un- 
gle-craft ^Vhy, they ]ust wouldn’t 
illow our boys to get hurt, and iht v 
spotted e\ ery Jap ambush Ptople ask 
how ihty do it, I have never found 
out But 1 do know that we tried out 
war dogs, speciilly tiaincd for patrol 
work The dogs were wonderful, but 
the Kachins were keener ” 

“The Kaehins deseive a speeial 
medal,” I said 

“ They have one, the ‘CMA’ awaid 
But that s another cockeyed story ’ 

The medal was created, I Itaimd, 
because an ofTicei m the jungle mis 
rtad a ridio messige The messtge 
Slid thit his Kachins, for a particu 
laily gallant action could be re 
w irdcd with food and new clothing 
After the word “food ’ in the message 
ippcarcd the letteis CMA, the ridio 
ibbreviation for COMM ^ So — the 
officer forgot that wis just punctua 
turn, and joyfully held a littk cert- 
mony to decorate some of his le iders 
with the “CMA Aw ird’ The 
actual medal, he said, was on its 
way 

When Headquarters heard 
about all this, they wcie in a 
quandary They couldn’t break 
an American officer’s promise to 
his soldieis, and they couldn’t m 
V ent decorations — or could they'' 
Well, maybe they could Let’s 
see, what could “CMA” stand 
for^ When someone appropii 
ately suggested “Citation lor Mil 
itaiy Assistance ” the thing wa« 
practically done So now there is 
actually a handsome silver medal. 
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bearing those words, and worn fiom 
a green ribbon embroidered with 
white peacocks, a special American 
award for Kachins only Irregulii 
perhaps, but veiy highly prized 
The Kachin homeland is free of 
Jips now The hillmen are again 
planting the rice ind the giant cu 
eumbcis m their highland girdeii 
pitches Along those dun tiails they 
are following the wild boai and the 
s unbar 

‘ When I w IS a boy,” an old Kachin 
headman told me, “I saw the first 
Amt ric ms come to our c ounti y Flit v 
cime on foot or riding little ponies 
md thev cm ltd books This w is 
gotKl \Vc are jungle dwellers md 
oui need foi le lining is very great 
‘ Again when our country was in 
bitter tiouble, the Americans cime 
They le ii)ed from the skies and they 
carried we ipons This ilso was good 
Oui knives wci e of no use against the 
Japintst Oui Iricndship for the 
Arne r 1C ms is very strong ’ 

TIic reg ird is mutual Many i 
young \nauicm found among his 
jungle hosts not orly wonderful 
lighters but steadfast ti tends 
Ststral are determined to tike 
Kachin boys to America loi 
S( hooling md technical ti unmg 
iftci the war When those bnght 
young Kachins get their fust 
look it \mcrica they may feti 
lost, bewildered, frightened But 
no more so than the Americ ins 
who dropped into lh( ir own 
land I hope they will Ixj treated 
as kindly That would make the 
fine conclusion to one of the 
most remarkable episodes of the 
w ir 
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DRA MA IN EVE RYDAY LI FE • XIX 

Tlie Ultimate Security 

By J)(Pi t L i^nct 
Shoi t stoi > \\ r itt I tnc I } )1 i\ w n^ht 


W liFN a New 'Veil ])usiric«?<» 
m in - w horn I shall < ill 
Stankv Biktr — lost e\nv- 
thinc; in the ciish that preceded tlie 
depression, he was compk tely knocked 
out A group of his friends, men who 
hid been able to wt ither the stoim, 
offered to back him m a ntw business 
\enture, but he lelused He t(»ld his 
liiends that he was physically ill, nd 
indeed he looke d it ** 

His wile, Alice, a chuimng ind 
devoted woiii'in, had a lew hunched 
dollars m her saMni,s account, ind 
with it she took him to One nt il 
Spiings, a quiet resort in ce ntial 1 lur- 
id i, where she found a sm ill cott ige 
ill the pine woods ovei looking a 
love ly lake 

Ihe region was comparatively 
piimitive and rich in Ixiuty and 
buds sang in the tops of the stiaii^ht- 
bokd, lofty pines Ihe road that lan 
pist their dooi was a winding iibbon 
inaiked by twin ruts in the sandy soil 
rheir nearest neighbor was I rank 
Searles, manager of the local celery 
packing plant Their other nciglibois 
were typical backwoods Florida 
“er Hikers ” 

In dns remote and apparently 
peaceful environment, Stanley Baker’s 


he ilth iinjnoved, at least his body rc 
sponded to the simple hie he wis 
leading But his troubk liy deep in 
his mind He’d 1 now n failure, he had 
lost all feeling of seciiiity , fear walked 
V ith him by day, and 1 iy with him 
at nirht 

He spent m iny of his w akiiig hours 
in i cypress grove at the cd^^e of the 
111 e, wilt It the binkdioppedstia ght 
dov n and the ambei w uci was dee]) 
He would sit theie for long periods, 
in i kind of tiance, staring down into 
the water 

One noon, walking home from the 
g!o\c, he s iw two boys fighting m tin 
loid The siinlkr boy he recognized 
as the son of his neigh boi, Iiank 
Scailcd The bigger boy, a stianget 
w is givinGf the younger one a bad 
lx T ting Baker, stepping in to stop the 

ht gave the bully a shove that sent 
him sprawling The boy fell, bump 
mg his forehead on the root of a tiee 
Blood spurted from his nose, he 
jumiied up with a howl and as he 
backed away he shouted at Bake*', 
‘ My ]) ipa’ll fix you fer this * You see 
if he don’t, you damn Yankee fuiii 
ncr’ ’ 

The Searles boy had streaked for 
home, and Stanley Bake r walked on 
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^ilone The young cracker’s threat 
seemed only another straw added 
to the burden of his own somlx^r 
thoughts That afternoon, while Alice 
was shopping in the village, the bully 
appeared at the Baker’s cottage 

“What do you want*^” Stanley 
asked * 

“My papa savs to tell you to git out 
o’ town by •’undown tomorrow eve- 
nin’ or he’s gom* to shoot you,” the 
boy blurted out “Says ain’t ary man 
gom to Hy ban’s on his youngun an’ 
bloody him without he’ll draw blood 
to pav fer it My papa s Jed Colby, 
an’ he sure kin shoot %traiQ)ii ” Then 
the boy lan down the road and van- 
ished into the pme woods 

Baker laughed The thing was ri 
diculous Then he thought of Alice 
Suppose his wife should heir of this 
absurd ultimatum’ He knew enough 
aliout the community to realize thit 
in a few hours Jed Colby’s threat 
would be a matter of common gossip 

Curiouslv, in his first reaction, he 
did not think ibout himself at ill, but 
he did 1 itci that evening when Frank 
Searles and his w ift came to call Mrs 
Searks vv * nt directly into the kitchen 
to help Alice Baker with her dinner 
dishes Frank gestured toward the 
porch “Let’s go out there I want to 
talk to you alonv. ” Stanley followed 
him in silence 

“Mr Baker,” Frank Searles said, 
“I’m obliged to you for rescuing my 
kid this noon, but I’m mighty sorry 
you interfered, because Jed Colby has 
been down to the village, and he’s 
making his brag about you He says 
that when you touched his boy you 
insulted him, and he’s going to run 
you out of town or shoot you ” 

Stanley said, “Yes, I know He sent 
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that warning to me But I just can’t 
believe he means it I didn’t hurt his 
bi »t I think he’s just talking ” 

“1 ve lived here 20 years,” replied 
Searhs, ‘ and I know these crackeis 
Thev’re as hotheaded as they aie 
Ignorant ” 

“But what he’s threatening is mur- 
der’ Isn’t there any law in this tow n”’ 
“\es, there s law lure,” 1 1 ink 
Searles said gravely “But it don t il- 
wws cover what these people eon 
sidci a question of honor ” 

“Well, what do you advise me to 
do^ ’ Baker isked listlessly 

Searles tiuned and looked at him 
“I cm t ad\ ise you, Mr Baker 1 here 
arc some things a man has got to 
decide for himself” 

All that night Stanley lay awakr*, 
trying to find a wry out of his di 
kniina Ihe vague tenors that hid 
haunted Ins mind for months now 
took on a new and concrete form His 
feai of life had become the k u ol 
dcith I Mng there motionless so th t 
he would not wake Alice sleeping be 
side him, he pondered Shoulcl he 
s i\ e himsell by running away^ 

The n in a surge of despair tha t was 
also relief, he came to a decision I he 
crieKer’s bullet would be the best 
solution of his problem, and just lie 
fore dawn he got up quietly, diesstd 
without disturbing Alice, and left the 
house 

Soon a glorious sunrise was flood- 
ing the pine woods, the birds w(ie 
striking silver from the morning still 
ness — and as he walked the sandy 
road Baker made a startling dis- 
cos eiy life was still sweet to him he 
did not want to die Yet he wciit on 
He found the cracker’s house, 
mounted the sing’e step of the sagging 
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porch and knocked on the door After 
an mtcnmnable wait Jed Colby, a 
lank, bearded man in undershirt and 
faded blue jeans, opened it 

“I’m Mr Bakci,” Stanley said, 
“the man you’ve thn itened to kill ” 
Swilt IS a snake St liking Jed Colby 
reached for a rifle st inding just inside 
the door, and held it igainst his hip 
with ils inu//Je ahiiost touching Ba- 
kei s chest 

‘1 m not irmed,” Stmley said 
quu tl\ 

Ihe cracker stared at him “\ou 
caiiu h(re to see me, with no gun-* 
Yon must be a brave man, stianger*” 
“I don’t know whether I am or 
not,” Stanley siid “1 guess I ciinc 
h( rc to hnd out ’ 1 hen he added out 
ol the strange serenity that now filled 
him, ‘Mr C olby, I came because I 
couldn’t do anything else and go on 
h\ing with mvsdf I’m sure you cap 
underst ind th it ” 

Colby looked down at the rifle in 
his harida 11c 11 1 can’t shoot a m in 
while he s si indin’ on in\ doorstep 
C omc in and Ic t s talk this trouole 
ovei I got to admiie youi guts for 
comm’ hcic to face me ’ 

It was still very ( arly whi n Stanley 
Bakei got home He tiled not to m ike 
any noise, for he expected that Alice 
would still be asleep But when he 
oj>ened the dooi he saw her standing, 
lullv dressed, m the living room, 
waiting foi him 

“ 1 hank C od,” she said softlv, as he 


stepped into the room The next mo 
ment she was in his arms and they 
were clinging to each other as they 
had not done m a long, bitter time 
“How did you know^” he asked 
finally 

‘ Mrs Scarles told me last night 
Frink didn t want her to, but she 
thought I ought to know” There 
wc H ♦ears m hei eyes as she looked up 
at linn “1 wis iwake when you got 
up bdoic daylight I watched you 
leav e the house and I knew where you 
were going ” 

“But you didn’t try to stop me, 
Stank y s iid m wonder 
“No 1 pi lycd instead ” 

His urns tightened around her 
“ You asked God to give me courage 
‘ 1 did no<^,” she said “I 1 new you 
didn’t need that 1 only asked Hun 
to look after you ” 

He laughed and kissed he 1 When 
he spoke, his voice w is exult int 
“Bailing,” he said, “I mdc a fiiend 
of Jtd Colby this moining, but be ttei 
still, / made friends with aoain 

"^our worries are over I’m all light 
now, and I’m going to stay all right 
In a few weeks the Bakers returned 
to New York In a few years Stanley 
Baker was again a successful man the 
head of his own business, prosperous 
and respected But better than that, 
he has a new set of values, the most 
important of which is that a man’s 
ultimate security will alwa/s be his 
faith in himself 
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Nrw York City tailor shop specializing in Wac and Wav c uniforms 
has this sign ‘ Wc till out government forms ” — 




Lcc De Forest 


How the \aht now el<otronic8 
iiiiliistiv c uno to be boin 

T iiirt\ \c irs aqo in New \ oik a 
district 'ittoimy confionted a 
lean shabbv inventor who had 
betn hakd into court on charpjes ot 
usinG the mails to d( fiaud 1 he prose 
tutor held up bcfoie the jury a ^lass 
i^idcfct which looked like a small 
ti(tLric liLjlit bulb with wiits pro 
tiudinsf fiom the top He accused the 
tk lendant, Lee De 1 oi est of cl iimuiL, 
that this ‘woithless d(\ice niii^hi 
some day transmit the human voice 
icross the Atl mtic Ocean, and stated 
that gullible investors htd been per- 
suidtd by such preposterous claims 
to buy shaics in loiest’s company 
He uiged prison sentences for this 
man and his partners Two of De 
I orcst’s associates were convicted, 
but he got off with a severe lecture 
Irom the judge 

lhat “worthless glass bulb” was 
. fhc audion tube, the gr>.atest single 
invention of the 20th century It is 
the foundation of today s four billion- 
dollai electronics industrv Less than 
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Condensed from Argosy 

Harland Manchester 

Author of Newr World of Machines’ 

two years after the trial, De Forest’s 
scoi ned audion tube did carry the bu- 
rn in voice across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and with its aid the hrst regulir 
telephone service from New York to 
San Francisco was opened Not ( vt n 
Its inventor had a proper appreci uion 
of the tremendous magnitude ul his 
discovery It was a key to co'ossil 
we'^lth and undying fame, but Dt 
Forest could never quite make 11 lit 
thaf particular door He kne w a 
good deal more about electricity than 
about finance or business rel itions 
Since early childhood, Lee De 
Foiest had hien absorbed in in\cn 
tion He built bittenes, eom passes, 
ekcliic motors, even a bl ist furn ice 
th It worked He built an ekctropl it- 
ing outfit, ind earned his hiU doll ir 
icpl iting a neighbor’s silver 

At \ de s Shelheld Scicntihc School, 
he was a moody, brilliant stuck nl 
Poor and socially awkward, he made 
few friends, livecl in unheated room , 
and ate 15 cent meals He gi id 
ualcd from college after only I luce 
years of work, then enrolled for fur- 
ther work in electrical engineering 
Inspired by a lecture on Hcrt/ian 
waves he developed an almost fa 
natical interest in the phenomenon 
now labeled “electronics ” His end 
less expc nnients irritated a number of 
people He was alwiys blowing out 
fuses, and one night an auditorium 
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went dark dunng a lecture He was 
dismissed from the laboiatory 

The war with Spun had just be- 
gun, so De Forest enlisted, but when 
peace came he returned to Yale and 
resumed study for his Ph D Yale’s 
m ithcmatical genius, J Willard G bbs 
— whose lectures were so profound 
th u niter 30 years of teaching he said 
til It perhaps six students had prof 
it( d by them — volunteered to con- 
duti a special course for De Forest 
alon( 

1 ( iving Yale, De Forest plunged 
into the Jong grind which led to his 
haini ssing the elusive electron 

Wiifn dot-and dash wiieless be- 
came the sensation of the diy, the 
be St device \ now n lor picking mes- 
sage s out ol the \ir was a clumsy tube 
full ol metal filings, which stuck to- 
g< th(.r to form a circuit when a sign il 
e line in, and then had to be tapped 
loose with a hammer before another 
signal could be detected De Forest 
set out to nvent a better deteetor 

He was subsisting in Chicago on 
various small daytime jobs, but his 
re il work began when he came home 
to a hall bedroom cluttered with 
ajiparatus 

One winter he lived on Sio a week 
c lined by translating Fiench tech- 
nie il papers He went barefoot in 
his loom to save his shoes, and 
pe nned in his diary a thoughtful note 
th It il he stood up as much as possible 
Jus ti ousel s might last until spring 
‘ Oh the loneliness, the difliculties ” 
he wrote gloomily “I am dwelling 
in i new realm No precedents No 
ajipiratus No co workers All things 
to be tried out and te sted ” 

file tide turned at last De Forest 
went to the Armour Institute and 
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arranged to teach thiee hours a week 
in return for the use of the Institute’s 
electrical laboratory With the help 
of Edwin Smv the a young telephone 
engineer, iJe Foiest finally completed 
his ‘ lesporder” — an automatic de 
tector of wireless signals which was a 
distinct advance over the tube of 
metal filings 

Lipton s Shamrock II was soon to 
race the yacht Columbia off Sandy 
Hook De Forest proposed to the 
Associated Press that he icport the 
race by w 11 cless fi om a tug Infoi me d 
that tlie AP had signed a contncl 
with the \r 11 coni Comp inv ht ''i,n( d 
iiji with the Publishers’ Press Associa 
turn In tne lew weeks before the race 
he had to rent a shop, buy materials 
and build hi^ equipment, and he was 
bioke as usual A businessman ad 
vinced him Si 000, so he founded 
the American Wireless Telcgiaph 
C ompany and began a day and night 
grind to lx it Mai coni 

I he 1 esult was a fiaseo It didn’t oc 
cur to cithei pioneer that it was net 
essary to use differtnt wave lengths 
So tney jammed each other s signals 
No wiieless reports came throurh at 
all, and the papeis got th'^ir news by 
wigwag 

De Foiest plunged into a pro 
motion scheme to finance his new 
firm with a grandiloiiuent promoter 
named White In 1903 the Piovi 
dence Journal engaged De I orest to 
set up a wirehss station on Block 
Island to ei\c the paper up to the 
minute mws This wa<? so successful 
that the Navy got 1 iin to report 
maneuver*! b/ wireless Then he was 
called to England, where he pioneered 
in establishing wireless service be 
tween Wales and Ireland He set up 
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a station at Shan tune;, China, fiom 
which the Russo-Japanese naval war 
was reported His dc inonsti ition at 
the World s Fair at St Louis cap- 
tured the imaifination of the couniiv 
I hen came a threat triumph when the 
U S Navy awaided the Dl lorcst 
company contracts to build five sta- 
tions in Florida and the C aiibbean 
area But before the work was done, 
his company i?ot into a serious finan- 
cial ) irn Its pi ms wei( too ambitious 
Dc hoiest G^ot out Ills wirckss-tclc- 
Cfraph period wis ovei He took with 
him only $1000 in cash and the 
1 lights to an incompktc invention, 
the audion tube, a i^ad^tt which his 
partners consideud worthless 

For years he had Ixtn fumblinfif 
with an elusive ide i It bit<an with 
the cuiious bthwior of a sris llame 
one niG[ht in 1900, back in Chicago 
Workmen o\er one ol his eaily wireless 
sicjnal detectors, Dc forest was opei- 
itine; the transmitter when he no- 
ticed that the Gjas li ht in the room 
bii^htcncd and dimintd in ic spouse 
to the sparkiiii’ of the coil Heie, it 
seemed, was the clue to a marvelous 
new devue foi receisintj air waves 
Tests eventually proved it was the 
sound of the transmittei, not the 
wireless waves, which had disturbed 
the flame within he l as mantle \et 
De forest cluing to the notion that 
heated teases could be used to detect 
electric wave** 

He mounted a gas flame between 
two electrical terminals He went on 
to a gas filled bull) with a flame be- 
%ncath It Soon he ilimdoned the 
flame for a filame nt bulb with thv, ad- 
dition of a met il plate separ \ ed from 
the hot filament by a narrow gap 
\eirs before, Edison had devised 
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such a bulb, and had found that 
whe n the pi ite w is positive ly ch xrged 
a tiny stre im of ene it,y (tiansimtted 
as we now know, by el« c trons) Icajx d 
aeross the qap and set up a irul eir 
cult J A Fleming of England built 
this Edison effect” into a bulb 
whieh would detect wireless waves 
but would not amplify them 

adding a hi tie pie ee of be nt wire 
to the two elements in the bulb, Lee 
D( lorcst changed the world After 
trving bits of tin foil and stri[)s of 
inetil in various posit loixs, he finally 
twisted a piece of platinum vmic into 
a elc sign roughly resembling ^ kite he n 
grid, and inserted it m the bulb be 
tween the fil imcnt ind the plate 
Thu did the tnek 

1 his gild has been compaied to a 
\enctian blind Bv m mi pul iting the 
colds of such a blind m vour window 
you can alter the sunlight pattern on 
the floor and might even work out a 
clumsy coinmunic itiein code De 1 or- 
est s cketionic blind \ oiks a millior 
times IS f 1st and is fir more leeurate 
The 1 id from your 1 uho aerial is 
connected to the grid, and the tiny 
amount of energy wl ich comes thiough 
the air from the radio station pulls 
tlie cords of this “\enctian blind ’ to 
increase or diminish the flow of elec- 
trons through the tube Thus the 
fee ble radio sign ils imjirc ss their pat- 
tern upon the much greater cur- 
lent which flows through the tube 
from your baseboard light socket — 
a cuirent powerful enough to oper- 
ate your loud'.peaker By hooking up 
several audion tubes in a scries, so 
that the increased output of the first 
tube operates the gi d of the second 
tube and so on, any amount of ampli- 
fication can be obtained 
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De Forest’s genius provided the 
missing link which gifted restarch 
men the woild over had been seeking 
M niy improvements have since been 
made and the principle of the little 
tube has been used to construct a vast 
array of glass and metal giants which 
are doing new jobs every day 

As li radio, long-distance and wire- 
kss telephony, telephoto, facsimile 
transmission, talking movies, televi- 
sion and ladar weie not enou<,h, 
tlu s( tubes are entering industry on 
m mv fronts 

r uts of laminated plastic plywood, 
used in making gliders and trainer 
and cargo planes, once had to be 
liaktel in an oven for many hours to 
sec me a firm bond Now the pliotion, 
descendant of De Forest s audu n, 
shoots a stream of heat producing, 
high frequency radio waves through 
the material and heating tunc is cu^ 
to a Ir iction 

The same type of tube is used to 
‘ stitcli ’ tne Army’s synthetic tie ittd 
raincoats by fusing the seams with 
radio waves, to vulcanize tires, and 
even to bake hams* 

The most widely used ^‘electric 
eye ” which opens dcxirs, guaids ware- 
house s and sorts packaged goods, 
could not see without Dc forest’s in- 
venticjn And whe n secret wartime in- 
ventions are applied to the arts of 
peace, electronic eyes will pierce log 


at sea, planes will land surely in 
storm or darkness, and trains will not 
collide Wireless telephones may be 
installed in automobiles Power may 
be broadcast by ladio 

Lee De Forest has been notably 
absent from the* electronic b md 
wagon When the radio booln came 
in the ’20’s others reaped most of the 
fame and profit He missed out on the 
exploitation of talking pictures and 
television He received several lump 
sums through the sale of various 
rights to the audion tube, and with 
prudent investment would now be a 
millionaire But he has been involved 
in long and expensive lawsuits, and 
wh< n he had money he cage 1 ly 
splurged on the luxuries so long 
denied him In 193b he filed a pen 
tion in bankruptcy, listing debts of 
more than J 100,000 against 8^90 in 
assets 

\et I ee De Foiest at 71 is hear tv 
and optimistic He luns a piosjie lous 
sm ill plant near Holly w ood w he 1 e lu 
makes diathermy machines, and lu is 
as full of new ideas as ever His fame 
is secure at last Rich with medals 
and honoiary degrees, he is recog 
nized as the “fath^*r of radio’ and the 
pioneer genius of electronics \nd he 
has the satisfaction of kno ving that 
his audion tube made possible the 
machines which form the backbone 
of oui technical civilization 


$ 

JZ^URiNG a recent \v ir bond drive on our destroyer escort somewhere in 
the Pacific, the ship s paper asked, Why are you bu>ing war bonds'^” 
One of our more alert se iinen answered, ‘ freedom from fear, freedom 
from want, fiecdom fiom oppression and freedom from the Navy ’ 

— Contnlutc ! 1 y I i fi g ) Frederic W Keichardt 




pranas Vivian Drake^ one of The 
Reader s Digest roving editon^ has le- 
centl} /(turned from a trip to Pearl Hat- 
bur, Kitajalein, Guam^ Saipan and nay 
point Ills impressions of tie vast Paapi 
liar theater an high lighted in these ii- 
Lunettes 

TaJ( Off from Snn Francisco 

liu RO\R ol th< (nL,mes winning 
up IS shaUuini:> dnllini, into spint, 
scalp fingt I nails, b iiit> mg ag mist 
the hllings in youi Ucth Inside the 
great double dcckei hull, figures are 
sprawkd, pi one or cm led up in st its 
on the flooi Average ige is about the 
s imc as colh ge Destmition Lu/on, 
Guam, Kwa/akin, S upan, j\ew 
Guinea 

Men lor Mic^ithur, for Nimilz, 
for Towers Ihc engines idle 

now A few hoarse shouts Doors slam- 
ming Here nt go 1 oity tons ol metal, 
gis and oil, of men, m ileiial, stoim- 
ing out acioss the Bay like an enr iged 
c onnoi mt, sti lining like mad for 
flight 'lou made it — atia girU 

Up, up, up Miles of tiny glares 
Irom the wai plants recede, vanish 
Iheies a bracing memory to take 
out to the fighting men Reme iibei 
that — Amfiiei woil ing under the 
arcs, America woiRing the clock 
around 


The Arsenal 

Hwvmi, languorous isles of glass 
skills ukuleles and surf rides, now 
converted totally into the mighty 
powerhouse of War Heie is not just 
Eveivthmg but fifty, a hundred, i 
thousind of Lv(r>thjng Hen is the 
answer to your worn out cu the 
second 1 ite leather on youi shoes, 
the 1 lek ol me it and butler on your 
til>le i (m name it^ xve hoot it 
C uns, t inks, bulldozers, medic il sup- 
plu fl line threiwers rcliu er itois, 
p 11 K hutes, pi me blankr t undei- 
pmts Scores ol miles of waic- 
houses, mount uns ol jiiek ng c ises, 
avenues ol supplies, bmDd along 
roids dis ippeai ing on either sick into 
the distance Millions ot gillons of 
gisohne, millions ot cigiiettes, leres 
of c mned oi inge juice Hundreds of 
thous inds ol peoj^Ic at work 

Honoh lu a lluctu iting blur of 
white did sailors, crowded oil side- 
w ilks by nioie s ulors, crowde d back 
on igun by honks tioni trucks and 
jeejs push, shove, jOstk, step 

on, step olT, steyj on igiin Stores, 
movies, poolhalls, j u i packed, 20 
minutes in line for 1 beer Ev- 

er \ square mile is filled — barracks, 
ti u ling camps, re pair shops, hospi- 
tils, forests of tents, and an fields, air- 
fields, airfields Ships stacked 
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SIX abreast against every square foot 
of docksidt , every deck sw arming with 
men, 700 ships in one nd\y y iid 
Ml d ly the island roars with noise, 
ill night the noist roars on under the 
Line of floodlights No time to fool 
with bl ickouts — four thous nid mik s 
away the Battle fleet is readying an 
ope 1 ition soon to flame into headlines, 
but Pearl Harbor has ilri idy finished 
prepaiations for the next Strike, is 
hard at work on the one after that 
No hula hula for Hawaii now, no 
ukuleles Just woik, svseat, work 

/ mm Hawaii West 

The grizzled Negro sergeant mo- 
tions at tlie plane s port window with 
his lite hmd as his lips form a word 

1 his IS the first time his huge imp is 
si\< bulk has shilled Slice sundown, 
sine < the s iilor lx side him k t his 
slee])ing tow he ad slide onto th< \< 
grosshoulder 1 heseigeant skit um 
IS still around him th^. towhc id snoi- 
ing placidiv ag unst the sei^<anis 
ribbons llesen houis, since Pe i 1 
Iliibor, ol engiin loar, of od 
we itliei and liad of stille nt d must k s 
of t ndless darkr ning sea 1 he llooi is 
litUud with sir me,* lumpy slupts, 

2 y or 30 of them corpselikr in gi ly 
Na\y bl inkets Ihe sergeants laee, 
hea\ y with fatigue, breaks out a grin 
He points again 

‘ It his lips form ‘ Jap:^ ” 
Island spotting in the dark — th it’s 
a knack that conus only with pi u- 
tic e Now you se e it — not a gl nv, 
not a blur exactly something in be 
tween under the port w ing and m n he 
30 miles away 1 1 olje 1 eal e st ite 

attached to the Rising Sun sub- 
jects of Hirohito gi imacing littk 
apes down there, scuri>ing around 


their isolated nest, cut off, but still 
ah\( and venomous Suppose they 
spot us^ Suppose already their fightei 
plain s 

\m t got a plane kft,” the ser 
gtant remarks tactfully “We just 
le ivc ’em stew ” 

The tow head opens his eyes, dopily, 
and mumbles He’s still back on the 
farm with Maw and Paw, 6000 miles 
aw IV The sergeant grins again and 
ti^ht( ns his numb k ft arm aiound the 
youngsUr His deep, musical voice 
lumbles again 

‘ S aw right, bud — g wan back to 
sleep Won’t be long now ” 

Jfay Station 

rout y e irs ago they sf arct ly thought 
of dt Uh — or il they did U w is idly 
and without conctin the w ly out con 
sukis problems still jO \tais awav 
DeTth w IS for the old the ailing But 
then de uh abiupth ostrtook them — 
het(^ on (/umi So lure tin v 
Ik hundii ds and huiidu d of \m( 1 1 
c in \oungsUis wr ippcd in bl uiket 
buiieil m coni gi i\is, only 1 Hw 
> uds fiom the be ichlie ids on wli ch 
the\ frll 

'\bo\e them, on a tall mast fins 
Old C lory, and o\ei them ti pi u t( d 
low upon row ol little crosses int 
crowd a fii piispettise Jsame^ rank^ 
number But sometimes there is no 
nime or numlier, only that empty 
word I mdentified Scarcely a «iound is 
fiend beyond the si ippin-, of the hal- 
yard on the flagpole, the rumble of 
the sea which lor ever sepirates these 
men from everything they loved Here 
on this narrow little beach was one of 
our costliest thrusts against the ene- 
mies of ficedom, and, right beside it, 
the price we p iid for \ ictory 
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Almost every d ly, Marines en route 
for combat, or icturninqfiom the new 
tiiuinphint theitci 1500 miles lir- 
tlui along, coim here to visit for a 
whilt Gap in hand, they walk iinong 
the giiscs in silence, looking loi a 
1 unih 11 nime, or they remxin st uid- 
ing vxoressionlebs, beside an un- 
inaiked grave 

Mtci » nhile they turn and wxlk 
off by themselves along the bt ich, 
bl IT in^ It the se i rh< ir he ids ire still 
iiiu<)\n<d No 01 e but a fool wexuld 
try to i ilk to a \I nine just then 

Uf nbdsliip / mil id 

lilt Olutis (lib It Saipui — 
i Singh loom peih ips 20 b> t< n 1 li< 
thm^ >ou notKt light iwiv 1 1 

ilmosphcie \o pm up gnls, no 
boos^K sNooTT^ie \eiv chseictth, a 
plio io<.i iph ph\s Ine Blue Din 
uiK 1 01 men ^ ho must ( ndui* t nd 
less houis of noist, i pnme requiit 
iiKiit IS quiet III one ( 01 nt I i inid it 
homt m idc bii, bt hind it nitnlisttd 
111 m, his 1 ue sole mn uith lesfionsi nl 
it\ iltlioii^li no thinks aie cosuiti 
thin a nu ktl intl his whole stj k is 
btti (ol'i s, cig IK Ites and gum 1 »r 
UinUel), the Mtmlxis aien t tut 
kind to woiiy =il)out \intige wint s 

lo these vei> tie in, very taniu tl 
soung men, sitting aiound m i^lntx. 
shuts md khaki shorts, their club h is 
e rijlnin^ There is Ihe A\ iitmtr Room 
— those two lOugh planks on tiesth s 
md pen and ink lor letters home 1 lie 
Iibiiry — over there on the will, 
t h 1 1 o shelf supt n h irgci c ist 
stulkd with m gi/ints ill old, ill 
cl » euc I, all besoid price lac 
t. lb Shower -run baud ind per 
lorattd piping And notice The Aim 
eh uis — not tifth Avenue specimens, 


pel haps, but the best you can make 
out of picking crates And tvtn flu 
Club Ashtix\s out htit in tht mid- 
dle of nowht ( — sets ol disc uded 
pc mul c ms, fi'ed smooth and shallowr 
and unifoiin 

Ruing in the Soci il Register isn t 
one of the me mix r hip rcqiuiements 
for this C lull To g( t in, ill anyone 
h is to do IS to gimble regal 11 Iv with 
d th m the an ewer lokvo over 
slioieNss wisUs of witir, my diy, 
an\ ni^ht, in any wc ither, at a mo 
meats notice lo stiv in, all tint is 
nncssiiv IS to Keep surviving those 
l() pitiless hours to Jil)in inci bick, 
to 1 T cp 1C i|)|H uing tlirough a cloud 
Ihilc o\ t r S up m 

\il in dl, \ )u might c ill this Club 
pK ttv d 1 mud exclusive 

I ig/i//o I Si 

Whit should lx sti ngc about it, 
alu 1 dl, i sm ill Amciic m ch ipel 
on Kw i) lie 111 imid one of the bloodi- 
est Pacdic b ittlcgrounds-^ Moie thin 
thue centuries ago the Pikiiins fust 
eoncein was for a place to woiship, 
md he It, on this distint atoll, after 
the f u) mese had \x e n 1 einov c d, 
\ineiieins still w inted the snne 
thug With their own hmds with 
lumixi 1 ) ought fi 01 n home tiiev too 
— 1 lotestint, C ithej ic, Jew, white 
me n ind colored — put up a house ol 
woi snip 

Aic hiU c fur illy it is simple, but 
tficK is nothing rough or ]env-l>uilt 
abfxut It Ihe pews aie finished t\- 
pci tly and st lined by hand Some eii- 
giiictiing wiziid lias even coiUiibuted 
letrict ble footiests that swing out 
and make a ledge on which to kne cl 

Sunoundmg it, a seA of tents 
plan s, jeejis, tanks, ti ue ks, bulldoze i s, 
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shattered pillboxes, still black from 
battle fire, the endless bustle of men 
It wai And > et, inci cdibly, inside the 
little chapel there is a sense of peace, 
of home Here is comfort for every 
trouVjled spiiit, surcease for every 
heart made heavy by the strain of 
war 

1 his mornmij a special sei vice is in 
progress for the dt die ition of a tablet 
that is to hang here pci mancntly I he 
chapel is crowded to oscrflowing 
The tablet is one which these men 
have conceived the mselves, and on 
which they themselves have carved 
these words 

THIS ( HAPEL 

IS DEDICAIED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
GAL I ANT OlIKERS \ND MEN 01 IHI 
ARMl D EORfIS 01 IIIE UNIFFD SIAIFS 
W HO C A\ L 1 IiriR 1 1\ 1 S IN 

am ( \i ruRi oe kv\ \|meh 

1LBRU\R\ lIRSr lO ILBRUARV I II HI a 
ONE IHOeS^ND NINE HUNDRED AND 
IORa\ FOUR 
rpST in PFA( E 

Preacher, priest and rabbi, kh iki- 
elad, are issisting it the SeiMce Ihc 
spoken words aie honest, simpk, 
deeply moving These men who h ive 
bulled eomiades, wno know the coin- 
age, the pain and bitterness of b ittle, 
need thoughts a man can get his tee th 
into The words flow out over the 
bowed heads, over men kneeling in 
the eoral dust, over huts, and trucks 
and plines, over the impissive sea 

Gr later love hath no man than thiSy 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends 

Nonstop to Folyo 

The Ocner il eyes his w rist watch 
He is standing in the high control 


tower on Saipan, while a technicolor 
dawn, in ciimson, purple and gold, 
puts m a bid for his attention But 
right now the General s mind is on 
one thing only, and it has nothing 
to do with art appreciation Below 
him, spread over miles of recently 
bulldozed ground, the giant ^uper- 
foi tresses arc assembling for a raid 
agnnst Japan Shimmering in the 
eaily light, thicading along their 
taxi strips toward center runway, like 
rivtis flowing to the sea, their size 
seems fantistic Hundreds of idling 
propellers merge and inter lice in 
qucei ski igraph patterns ag unst the 
horizont il rays of the sun I he noise 
is appalling 

ihc General looks at his watch 
again Still a minute to go 30 
seconds I he scene is like a movii 
film ciught 111 its tiack Hold every- 
thinv ten seeonds 

1 he G( neral s ( yi s lift A mile aw ly 
the sign liman drops his flag A d( il- 
tning roll, a flash of piopdleis, and 
thi hrst Superfort comes thundeimg 
down the runway i ister, faster, 
fasla C an those sn irhng engines, la- 
bor ing under 60 tons of plant, gas 
gun , bombs and crew ever hoist 
th It monster off the ground^ \ blow n 
tire an cngiic filter, and —curtains 
Ihe Supcrlort r lets pa t the control 
tower, sinking the wooden structure 
to Its base On down the track it 
spetds, wheels spitting out erescents 
of coral dust higher thar the wing 
tips Abruptly, near the end of the 
runway, the crescents fill away — 
the wh'^cls are clear Almost inch by 
inch the overloaded pi me lifts 11 to 
the air Before the tension can slacken 
on the control towc r, a second bomber 
is already dashing down the wake 
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Behind that, propclleis glc iming, 
comes No 3 On and on tlicy come, 
one after anothci 

An ni^ly oath brciks from the Gcn- 
ci al On cr on nt ai by 1 inian Isl ind, 
one of the racing monsUis, alino f in 
the cleir, is sweiNint, sicktningly It 
plunges ofl the runNviy llie whole 
sk\ tiembks with the Molence of the 
explosion Bombs, inccndiaiies, ain- 
iiuinition, gisoline — gieit belches 
ol file 3nd smoke shoot skyward, a 
thousand, two thousand l(ct, as 
though m some <T^iisly continuity of 
purpose rheie c m be no hope lx hind 
suchlliiiKS Lle\en IjNts lele- 

gr ims with stirs for 11 Ameiic in 
fmiihes, whose hearts, hopes, 1: ippi- 
nes ue also due for de uh 

The runway is deii igun \long 
ihundeis the n< \t Supeifort, streaks 
p 1st the 11 lining wiecl , guns iltitude, 
IS cleu More ind more and more 
Anothei hour be foie the whole 
inocession is o\er, before the hull 
bombt r is out ol sight The wreck on 
J innn is still smoking The sun is up 
rh( 1 e is ON 1 1 poNve I mg silence l)i oke n 
onl\ by tile sounel ot feet elompmg 
slowly ooNvn tin Nvoodc 11 liddcis of 
the contiol tower 

The Old Man 

Admiral Nirn 7 sits at the head of 
his lunchion tible it Guam his 
khaki shut, with its little eirele of five 
stirs, open at the nc k His skin is so 
t inned that the eyes spem unnatur illy 
blue, the h in unn ituiallv white The 
lines on his face support his uniN( rsal 
reputation for kindness for ill tl it. 
It isn t the sort ol face to trille with 
It s kind, but It isn’t soft Tie speiks 
economically, without gesture, in a 
voice that is level and slow 


Most of the guests are wearing tNvo 
or three stars, top men of the CINC - 
P\C staff Lseryone is aNvarc of the 
d IV, the probable hour, at whieh the 
m in at the he id of the table will gise 
the sign il, md the Fleet will start on 
one of Its boldest undt it ikrngs of the 
w 11 Ihe atmosphere might well be 
tense, but it isn t The Old Man 
Ueps the luneheon conversition le- 
voK iiig around little things J Iis 
guests have to work on the w ir, think 
ol the N\ 11 fi om dawn to night I n ( 11 
now M irine sentiu s p issmg and k - 
p issing outside the windows h i t 
then hngtis on the tnggtts of tluii 
cir bines, their eyes on the jungle be- 
low the hill from whence i Jap was 
Hushed only ytsterd ly 

Looking at the Old Man, it would 
lx h uel to guess th u on him rests the 
uluin Ue le'sponsibility for the 1 n- 
]xndmg Stiiki, for its thousands ol 
viUl det Ills, lor its success or its fail- 
uit In I kssir min tlu str im might 
giNi itsell iway in edgmess, iiascilnl- 
itv impiUencc, but the Old Man 
join m till eonveisation impcrtuib- 
jblv, md his wrist he'i rel i\ed on tlu 
edge of the table, the eigirette mo- 
tionless m his hand 

Only 1 arely do the kindly blue e> e'> 
s( em to withdraw for a moment \ e i n 
biiefly a look comes into tluin, and 
It is i dmgerous 'ook tou< h, bold 
ch illerigmg, the look of a m m g lug- 
ing the last fi action ol an opponent s 
hanel at poker — before he raises him 
yi t agim 

Chic ^(ik Sinunder 
Jnp soldiers still roam some of tlu 
larger islands, nion hs after our con 
quest They used to snipe, and now 
starving, find that surrender to our 
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quick-shooting Marines, Seabees and 
Gls has become a problem 

But one Jap recently succeeded in 
giving up safely He hid evidently 
spent several days peering out of the 
jungle, studying the habits of a cer- 
tain officer Now, at the coirect mo- 
ment, he dashed with hands up into i 
familiar little structure and caught 
the officer in that classical situation 
Marines are not supposed to be caught 
in The officer was alarmed and fuii- 
ous, but the bov^ing, hissing Jap was 
delighted, he’d made it* 

Cut tain Going Lp 

The atmosphere at the secret an- 
choi age is ck ctric 0\ c r miles of sea, 
expectancy is reaching such a boil 
that, whatever men aie doing, then 
eyes keep traveling stealthily toward 
the llagship Grapevine and scuttle 
butt have nnde no mistake latgU 
Japan' 

Ihe panoi irna is so breathtaking 
that even veteran stamen gaze at it 
wordlessly The I niUd States Fief I ' 
Here it is, 40 miles of closely an 
choi cd warships 40 miles of ste 1 1-cl ad 
might Here at 1 ast is the aecountir g 
for all that has gone before — the 
toiling mainland factories, the sleep- 
less aisenal at Pearl Haibor, the 
costly isliiids, the rows of sinall white 
crosses, the endless patient planriiiig 
the devotion of milliom of men and 
women 

This IS the blinding symbol of 
American power, mastery over 30, 
000,000 square miles of the Paeific 
If onW all the people who helped 
build It, who supply it, feed it, support 


it, who have sent their sons to it, 
could see it now, what a pride would 
be theirs * Not a state, not a city, per 
haps not a village m the Union, 
whose men are not aboaid these ships 
whose name plates are not riveted 
somewhere on these millions of tons 
of equipment 

How can anyone convey an idea ol 
Its size^ From the Flagship’s high 
budge, the distant ships aie hall 
down, only masthead and superstruc 
ture visible above the curv atuie of the 
ea th Eveiy kind of warship is present, 
squadron upon squadron of the most 
powerful combat ships afloat — bit 
tie ships, carriers, cruisers, destroyers 
bv the hundred Hardly a ship in 
these endless lines wis afloat three 
ye ar s ago, not one man in five h id 
ever bee n to sea \et tne Task Force 
in this anchor ige today is mighti^ 
than any the world h is ever set n be 
fore And it is only put of the \ ist 
panorama of Americin power in tl e 
P icifie — the Army blasting through 
the Philippines, the Marines 1 nmoi- 
talizing Iwo, the submarines lying 111 
wait arounci J rpan, the Superior ts 
pounding 1 okyo, the endless convoy a 
streaming from America 

The eyes of the Fleet aie glued to 
the Flagship, awaiting the signal thit 
will mark a famous moment in 
history 

If last' A string of flags snaps to her 
\ udarm The mighty arm ida beeins 
to move The great ships file out, 
spriy whips along the decks as they 
gather speed, and they bead toward 
Jipan, towird the thuiicierous doom 
of an I mpire 



Cecret 
0 Weapon 

Condensed fiom Look 

Ll Col Beirne Lay^ Jr 

I DON T KNOW the pilot in this pic- 
ure Yet there was something 
about him that rocked me back 
on my heels 

His helmet and goggles are those of 
i fightci pilot The b ick of his h ind 
his the brief reference data lor m 
t dily-mornmg mission, fiom S E 
oh 1 1 (suit engines at 6 ii am) to 
the couise home (330 degrees) His 
skin IS grimy from dust ind sweat, 
md darkened by the sun In his 
lingers IS a half-smoUd cigarette — 
the cigarette that refieshes a nun 
alter a long and tough mission like a 
d ish ol lee water m the face 

He a youngster, probably in his 
middle 20’s, be.c luse lie v ears a he u- 
te nant’s I j ir on his collar Yet his face 
could be any age I hose steely eyes 
re mimed open under tensions that 
tried to sive them from sights never 
seen m previous wars Ihose cheeks 
bear lines that didn t come from cal- 
endar-measured ye irs 

It IS the fice of a boy who has ah- 
sorbed more in his year of flight train- 
ing than his peacetime predecessors 
absorbed m many years He gradu- 
ated into a complex flghter plane 
that would have awed the best pilots 
in Ameiiea five years ago He w is 
thrust into combat in tne toughest 



wir of all lime against 1 veler in « n- 
cniy, and shot him out of the sky Ih 
has pci died alone iii his cuekpit k t- 
iiig as his own pilot, guiine i en^ nice 
and navigitor, 111 1111 taming foimi- 
tiop, ceaselessly dredging the heiui- 
sphtie of sky for the enemy 

He has diawn on a bottomless well 
of foititude to overcome the anestlie- 
si I of enoT mous fatigue vvhile suppfii t- 
ing doughboys in comb it 

He is moie than a match lor my 
weapon that an enemy cm bring 
agnnst us Like the IS or den bomb- 
sight, even if he is c iptured intact by 
the G( rm ins or the Japanese, they 
cannot reproduce him 

He IS our secret weapon* an Amer- 
ican boy 
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INDIA’S InsolubkHungcriV/g 

n« liiiid Tndi 1 s (coiioiiiK ni^ htmueli.^ IS.,, 

gle ominous lut llnu nc too main Jinliaiis { j; ^ 


Cond(.ns(d fioin Hupii’b 
John 1 1 her 

Former icprcsc ntdtivc of iIk S 1 oi i^ii 
I conomic \diiunistiation in Incli 

"TTATE ONE nicrht in August iq^, 

I diinnc* Indus most rtctnt 
-IL-^ i,rtit famine, I sUpptd off i 
trim dt Howrah St Uion, C ilciitta, 
and siw thit the flooi w is covered 
with huddkd bodies, most of them 
nated They wcit ciowdcd hip to 
hip md as I puked my w ly tow ird 
the sluet I eouldii’t help steppini’ on 
m my oi them Only a few cjro me d 
oi whimpered F\en the halms - 
and theie were hundiecls of th< 1 1 — 
lay limp and quiet, appiientU too 
weak to ciy It w is pi un that some 
of those people wei dead 

Hint week the newly foimcd Mu- 
meip il Corpse Disposal Squid re- 
moved 1 12 bodies from the stieets 
Moie — nobody knows how many 
— were taken aw ly by chiritaole 
ore; mi7 itions and pii\ ite citizens 
Still others 1 ly lor days on the side- 
walks and in gulteis, no one can 
tell the ciste or leli ion of a niked 
c id 1 er, and few Hindus or Moslems 
can el to iisk spirituil defilement by 
toucliing the body of a possible m- 
lidel or outcaste 


Foi many weeks staiving fnnilies 
CO itinued to pour into C iJcutt i 1 he 
stionger onis foiu ht for gaibigc, 
the weak begged silently by slapping 
lh( 11 bellies every time an Lnehsh- 
man or Americ m passed 1 he famine 
was still worse in the country dis- 
tricts An ohieiil of the Fiunds’ 
Ambul mee Ui it reported from Con- 
t II th U ‘ a fight be tween \ ultures and 
dOv,s over i corpse is no i lie sight 
there are not enough able-bod- 
ied men to burn the deid, wlueh 
often ire just pushed into the nearest 
c in il 

Through all these months hun- 
dreds of white Br ihman e ittle w ii - 
dered through the stieets, as they il- 
w ivs h ive, sU pping pi icidly over the 
bodies of the deacl and near-dead 
No one ever ate a cow, I ni\er h ard 
of i Bengih Hindu who would not 
perish with all his family r ithei than 
tiste meat Nor was iheie mv vio- 
lence No warehouse or icstiurmt 
ever was threatened by a hungry 
mob I he Bengalis just du U with th it 
bottomless docility which, to Amen 
cans, IS the most shocking thing abou 
India 

How man> diecP No one really 
knows After comparing many dif 
ferent cstimiU s, my own guess i** 
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that the 1943 famine, plus the epi- 
demics which followed it, probably 
wiped out about 3 000,000 people 
Ihe Indian Nation dists bHmed 
the famine on the British Many of 
the British blamed the corruption 
and bickcrini2f ot the native provincial 
politirians Evtiybody blamed 1943’s 
huincane and floods, and tht f ipa- 
ncse who had eut off i ice imports fi om 
Buima Ytt beneath these e\pl ina- 
tions 1 ly another fact more ominous, 
more diflicult to cure It is simply 
this the re are too m iny Indians 
There are some 400,000 000 of 
them, crowded into i land which 
cannot at the moment support hilf 
thit number on the baiest kvel 
of deiency 1 or every square mile of 
farm 1 ind the re are 423 Indi ms, and 
eicfht out of ten depend foi their 
livintj on firming Moreover, the 
Indian peasant is one of the worst 
1 iriners m the woild His methods 
are incredil3ly primitive, his plow is 
i crooked stiel diac,j^ed by a watei 
buffalo, his soil his been (drained of 
feitility, his home is a one-ioom mud 
hut, which is’quite likely to wash 
aw ly, ev( ry rainy se ison Norm illy 
he IS up to Ins ears m debt, on whu h 
he may piy up to 100 percent in- 
terest, and he could not iffoid better 
equipment if he v anted it 

The result is that more than half 
the people in India are always un- 
derfed Probably 80 000 000 of them 
never once get a full be lly from birth 
until death \et every year there 
are 5,000,000 more mouths to be fed, 
somehow, from India’s w^ary, erode cl 
land Since World War il began, the 
increase m India’s populat on has 
nearly equaled the total population 
of England And if present trends 
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continue until i960, India’s growth 
will reach the neighborhood of 12,- 
000,000 every year 

Under these circumstances, fam- 
ines are mev it ib'e — and arc likely 
to increase both m frequency and 
in sev e rity One Indian summed it up 
in these terms 

From a strictly economic point of 
view th( 1013 film ne was a failure 
k Ikd onl\ thiee or four million peo- 
ple which me ins that it still licked 
far behind the birth rite And that 
meins a few handfuls less nee for 
everybody next /car 

This I cleiitless fertility, wi^h all the 
economic consequences it entiils is 
the basic problem of India 1 he politi 
cal problc m, which is ibsoibing nearly 
all the attention of educated Indians 
and then British rulers alike, is al- 
most tii\i il in comparison 
Is there any answer^ 

Not from the British I questioned 
scores of oflici ils, from the \ ice roy s 
still down to locil tax collectors, 
without hndmg one who thought he 
could see a w ly out 

It IS tiue thit m the past the 
Biitish hive made strenuous efforts 
(in certiin limited Adds) to hght off 
the constant threat of st ir\ ation 
1 he y have carried through the great- 
est system of iirigation projects in the 
world, they have built i rail network 
capible of shuttling food supplies 
fn m surplus to short igc anas, thus 
elim natmg minor, local famines, and 
have started a rudimentary pufilic 
health progrim, whieJi already has 
had a notable effect on the death rate 
The net result has been merely a spurt 
in th' 1 ate of popul ition growth Con 
seqiuntly, the British ecoriomic pro- 
gram has not meant a better 1 fe for 
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the i^eratyc Indian, it has just me int 
moic Indians 

llic Indnn \ itioinlisis have an 
answer, or think they hivt indiis- 
triali/ ition, plus a tremendous in- 
creise in it^iicultur il ])ioduction 
The oljjcctiv( of th< Ijoinl) ly PI m” 
IS to (louljlt 1 urn output a I U p up 
indu till! pioductioi ii\<l>l(l within 
i^yt ns ifui the w u ^^llowincf loi a 
const mt popul ition growth dun isf 
this period of ^3 ooo ooo a yt n the 
plan calculiUs tin tin pti capita in- 
come would he doiil)' d 

Unquesi n \ ihlv I idia has many 
of the riw mUdiils for Imildi 
1 mode rn industi 1 d st ite Moi < o\ < i , 
it k isl i 1 w Incniis hne de i lon- 
sii ited a genuine c\ iicitv loi mdus- 
triil ope.1 itions llu 1 it i si< <.1 mills 
f(ji e\imj)le, lie the lu st m 1 u 
Bill bh Empne ind some of then 
most iiKKleMi dep itmen^s ojn i ite^ 
11101 e efli(i( itly than any in tie 
L lilted St lies Good machine tods 
ne heme; m icle in India alrc id\ , md 
the country his piexluced coinpe 0 nt 
entwine ers», chemists and iiKehmKs 

\et 1 do not tliink the plan n like ly 
to achieve its b isie purpose to ck ate 
a hiu;her stand nd ol li\ incf b> sho ini^ 
pi exilic tion well a he id of the use m 
popul Ition aiid keeping it ahead Iiidi in 
Nationalists arc fond of poi itint, to 
the Russian e\nnple, and 111 mniy 
respects the Bomb ly Plan is mod led 
frankly ifur the Soviet Five heir 
Plans Ihe lidims however ire 
likely to gloss ovei the methods Rus- 
sia had to use A I lee Indi i govf 1 n- 
ment is likely to find it cannot follow 
the Russian e\ampk, for four v-a- 
sons 

1 Indi i 1 irks a suflicient supply 
of «5om( of die 1 1 y 1 i\v in iteri ils — 
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not ibly petroleum and coking coal — 
on which Russia (and every other 
mode in industri il st lU ) has built its 
economy 

2 In Ru SI i even after the de vas- 
t Ition of We^rld \\ ii 1 and the Rf vo- 
lution, the pe o[ If IS a whole h id 1 
st md ird of liv in^ e onside t il>l> aben e 
the subsistence level Ihe Sovi ts 
earned through the 1 1 ivc < n PI ms 
bv sharply cuttii g the consumption 
of the people and throwing th< le- 
souices thus sived into i 1 1 )id Iniil l- 
ing up of industiiil pi mi In India 
the re is no such m 11 gm 

I IKK IS little piospcct th it a 
lice Indi 1 would h IV e a gfiveinnu it 
strong e noil h to ingxisc gie it sjcii- 
fices on Its pfool even il they hid 
amthmu' mu h to sicrihe \t best, 
uiv 1 lek pendent Iiuh in w, weinnv nt 
IS liUlv to be m un is\ (ojhiion, 
const* itly pucKfiipiftl with liiline- 
ing and cfii ipiomi 1 the e onlht ting 
cie»n mds of scoif s of dilhie nt r u 1 il, 
leli^ious and peiliuc d gioups Siu h 
a government ce)ulel not afloid to let 
rnthkssG if it did, it would be 
tosse J out of ollie c o\ ei night 

4 Fin illy, the Russims stuted 
then git It experiment wiih an enei- 
ge tie people, hrieed by a rigorous 
chin ite In coiitr ist, the great mass 
of Inelians hive Ikcii enervated for 
gen r itions by hunger, tiopical dis- 
e ise s (at least 2 ) percent h iv e ma- 
lm i), and a chin ite which will il 
me)st wilt a bulldo/er No one who 
his not lived in Indii can quite 
iin i uric the effect of th it climate — 
a smothering lione-melting he it in 
which every movement le quins a 
SCDU lie effoit of the will 

Let s assume , how ( ' er that b\ 
some mir iele the B )mb iv PJ n could 
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cxrried out on schedule Would 
hi resulting use in living stindards 
Ktmlly shin an automatic brake on 
.( I lie of popul xtion growth, as its 
ippoitcrs believe^ The answci al- 
lost ceitainly is no The Bombay 
I in IS intended to lift the aveiage 
Konic^to 135 rupees or $43 a ytar 
t IS hud to believe that sucli an in- 
:ome would be 1 uge enouirh to set 111 
otion those sweeping changes in 
living standards, habits and educa- 
tion which have bten responsible foi 
a dtc lining biith 1 ite in the Wtsit in 
Woild Moieovci, no mittcr how 
1 ug< a rise in income there might lie, 
Inch s culture and leligions favoi a 
hi"h 1)11 th rate 

lilt git It emphasis which bith 
Moh amine d inisin and Hiiidnis n 
ph<< on the family and on scsuil 
uluionships woulcl piobinly ink 
out any wide spi( id prutut ol biith 
coiitiwl I!i< ere ition ol i son is the 
Inst duty ol eveiy Hindi the s(\»iil 
K t its* II IS 1 rtligious lilt \\ ith in iny 
liuh ns s(\ steins to hive b*.toin 
ill no t an obsession 
Doctors nussTonaries, public he ilth 
woikers, xiologists — Indian, Biit- 
ish uicl Amt ric in — all told in* the 
line stoiy any attempt to chin^e 
the Inciiins biteding hibits tin 
show It suits only iftt 1 gtnei itions ol 
persistent and t ictlul ediic ilion 1 01 
ihtse cultui il pitlcins art nioit iig- 
idlv li\c 1, moit Ksistiit to chin^t 
than those ol inv other in ijor people 
Const qut ntlv, it steins liktly that 
1 succtssliil Boml)iy PI in might well 
kad to a tiung bi th iat< , 1 ithti th in 
the expected d c line \t the s i nt time 
the death rate pnsumibly would 
slump, s nee the plan calls ^or a great 
expansion in sanitation and public 
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he ilth fuilities If this should prove 
tiut the Bombiy PI m would aiiue 
at lli( same it suit as the Bntish- 
sponsored 11 1 ig ition scheme — a still 
fistei population giowth a still 
shai per pre sure on iht mt ans of sub- 
sistence, continuing poverty for the 
avei igt Indian 

Dots this mean that there is vo 
solution for India's economic prob 
leni-^ 

It pi ob ably does — at least for tlu 
predictable lutuie I ai lived at this 
hope k ss conclusion leluct anlly o\ 1 1 
a period ol mai y months, and tht 
pioctss was one ol the most punlul 
exjx lienees I hive evei undeigoiu 

When I W( nt to India, I b* Iitvecl 
ill It tlieie niuU be some solii ion foi 
cMiv piobkm I think ne uly ill 
\me lie ins It el the same w ly — w( \( 
iievti yet been up igunsl amlhing 
we (ouldn t lick, somehow It w is a 
consieki ible shock thcicloie to lun 
into i situalion to which I could nc t 
find eve la itmordital inswc 1 ?soi iii^ 
one who believed with le il c*)rili 
ck nee th it ht h id tlie answc r H ^ 
tht most enthusiastic ol the Bombay 
PI in s pioponents have a lew private 
dou )ts ) 

1 It le IS alwivs a hope, of com t , 
th it some nt w kind of solution m ly 
^ciiurnnp J iw ih irl d Nt hi u k idti 
of the left wing ol the Indian IS Uion il 
Congn ss, dc in inds a reyolulio 1 I le 
piopost s nitionali/ ition of he ivv in- 
diistiy collective 1 urns to lepl lee the 
pre sc nt tiny pe isant holdings md — 
bv irnplic ition — a front il ass mil on 
ih w 10k iichaic sot 111 struc » irt ol 
Il 111, with Its incrustations of c istc 
and superstition But thert is no 
prospect that liis program* will get a 
in il within the forescealjle future be- 
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cause the big industrialists who domi- 
nate the Congress Pai tv are iniplac i- 
bly opposed And dining his prestnt 
tt rin of political impr isonment Nehi u 
appaienlly has lost much of his m iss 
following 

Tilt esse ntial thing, which Nehru s 
piogtdin (like all the otheis) licks is 
the injection jrom oxiUide India of 1 
tremendous stre im of equipment and 
Cdpitil ind le clinical skill Incaleuli 
ble imounts of money and encigy 
would have to be poured out first of 
ill on a cimpaign of education nnd 
public ht ilth in the thous inds of 
Indnn villages Such a campugn in 
the very long run might bring the 
1)11 th 1 ite undei control, clenn up the 
milirii and chokia and typlioid 
ind jin p ire the Indian people phvsi 
rally and ment illy to leniike their 
oun ckstiny On top of that, moic 
billions would bt needed to gtl a 
modem industiy undci wa> on a 
sc lie capible of filling the needs of 
400 000,000 pt opk 

J he mt re state in< nt of the se nee ds 
indic xtes how little ch mcc the le is of 
inee ting th< m No nation 01 group of 
intions would be willing to mike 
such an investment, bceause much of 
It — certiinly thit pirt spent on 
education and health — could ncvei 
lie H p lid r urtherinore, Inch i would 
not be willing to accept re illy large- 
scale investment from abioid be 
cause both business and politic il le id 


ers ire profoundly suspicious of 
foreign economic penetration (They 
aie especially wary of American “dol 
lar imperialism ”) 

So It appeals piobable that India 
will have to tackle her reconstruction 
liigcly on her own steam — and it 
also seems evident that thtre just 
isn’t enough steam there 

This dismal account may at least 
east some light or tlie peculiar hi 
hivior of miny Americans handling 
wai jobs in Inclia When they aiiivt 
they generally are eager to engagt in 
the time-honoied American pasting 
of British biiting, paiticulirly aftir 
thiy get their first good look at tlu 
1 K k id iisic il peifoim mce of British 
bun luci acy About si\ months late i 
howivei, the gibes tend to fide to a 
whisper, and sometimes stop alto 
grthcr For soonei 01 later, ne irh 
every American begins to wonder 
'Vlut he would do if he had ♦o luii 
India — md lipscs into a thought 
ful and chistencd silence 

One morniiif*- during the wor^t of 
the hot we Uhe r, an Amt riean gt iier il 
sat down at iny bn a^fast table look 
mg uncommonly haggard and worn 
He '»ud he hadn t slept well, and 
added I VC been having a perfectlv 
horiible nightmare I dream d tint 
all the Englishmen quietly slipped 
out of this country during tht night 
a id left us Americans holding the bag 
Can you irni^me anythin^ wois'-^ ’ 


quT ST five d \y extension of leave Just met an angel ’ a sailor on 
le IV e wired the Personnel Officer of a Wes Coast Nav al ur station The 
olfici r wired back, I wo-day extension granted for you to come down to 

C irth ” — Contributed b> \ iri,in a E Bcint 
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lAJ iiiN vvc sptak of the impoitance ol building a large voc ibiilin this 
^ocsn L m( in that we should use onl\ bit, woids Ahithun I inroln 
knew the stitngth of short woids and lu used tlu in with iminoit il t ll< tt 
in his Gettysburg speech Winston Churchill learned the efhe k> of the 
small word too But when we read the speeches of these two men, we 
arc stopped now and then b\ in adjective oi gr lee and distinetion or b\ 
a dynamic verb that has an ilmost phvsical impact upon us All It ideis 
who command men know the power of important words 

Here IS i test of your word power baseci on words ehosen from 1 lu 
Reader s Digest Lindeilme the word or phr ise lettered i 1 j c or d tint 
you believe to be nrartst in mramng to the ktv word C luck voiit results 
against the inswtr^ on page 72 and find vtiiii voeabulary rating A 
leading dictionary is authority lor the pioiiunei uions 


(1) hirsute (her' siut) i hateful b hairy 
c homely d horrible 

(2) sardonic (sihr don ik) — a morose 
b angry c saicaUic eli tr i^u 

(3) phonetics ^fo lu t iks) \ speech sounds 
b science of grammar e liacr heal marks 
d study of rhetoric 

t4) malingering (nn hn ger ing) — 
i feii^nng sichuss b I tardy c wishing 
evil d being habitually la y 

(5) fulminite (fail' mi n itt ) - t to uorry 
txctiswely b U foam c to fill to overflowing d to 
denounce in thundtnng tones 

(6) sveoph intic Tslk o f in' til ) — a ser^ 
vile b rhythmic c halt tin poner to diiine by 
sycamore lea }es A haiiri r tat wealth 

(’^) hiitus (hy a til a a gasp b a 
wasting disease c vain pride d i space or gap 

(8) iiioyo (uh roy oh) — a a Spanish scarf 
b a diminutive pony c a Mexican plantation 
d a dry bed of a stream 

(9) hegemony (h^j' uh mon y also huh 
jem' oh ny) — a goiernnunt bv the many 
b supreme command or authority t goiernmerU 
by the Jew d sovereign right of a nation 

(10) wastrels (was' trv-ls) — a vagabonds 
b wandering singers c a Medilerranear wind 
d itinerant musicians 

(11) prescient (pree' shi ent also pi&h' i 
en ) — a prophetic b patient c pure d peaceful 


(12) si\mts (snh v ihnts ) i a serving 
t'l I) nun of excfpt tonal leainin^ e a church 
vrd f d rultts 

(13) intiinsiKnt (in tian si |( nt) - i /// 
ombr hens bit b t mporaiy e iniconcilibl 

d vnh insU hitde 

(11) optonutiist (op tom e lust) — i a 
sp udist It / > fits > UT ey s hi glasses b a 
dthtti t ho examin s youi tyt c a physiuan u ho 
trtals 1 mr tyts for distusts d a siiti tist it / t 
Studies the sit rs 

(15) ra(o))honic (k ik uh fon il ) a an^ry 

b discordant Q. homely d eltihoniL 

(16) Gaigantiian (C ilir gin tin uhn) 

a huge b a native of a ctrluni C teel island 
C aw/itnrd d lertain types of ^orillas 

(17) miisiipiils (in ihr siu pi uhls) 

a tropical ran s !> sit nmpland c a low older of 
mammals d a low order of plant life 

(18) cortege (kiwi Iczh ) - a ac^rua^t b a 
pron ssion c a bouquet of floitets d a part of 
women s attire 

(19) fetish (feet' ish or f<t' i h) — a any 
thing decayed b an \rab dancer c an object of 
blind devotion d pettiness 

t20) collating ^c6 1 it' ing) lerifying the 
order of manuscript pages b dining at a banquet 
c measuring car fully d putting in a file 
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f-/ow Good a Speller Arc\du7 Wilfred Funk 


'ui SI 24 words is spi lit below ill t nd in able But 12 of tht m should 


end in tbit C he ek the 

ones 1 

thit voii believe should be spelled tbit 

1 

inipeict pt ible 

9 

Ik X iblc 

17 

re piodueable 

2 

conver table 

10 

di\ isable 

18 

inconsolable 

3 

unpiediet ible 

11 

Ti put ible 

19 

pel vertable 

4 

de pe nd ible 

12 

digi St ible 

20 

ins lu table 

5 

conte lufitable 

13 

de U St ible 

21 

compatable 

6 

1 md ible 

14 

sugge St ible 

22 

dt'ploi able 

7 

me puss ible 

IS 

me one < ivable 

23 

itt ic liable 

8 

de finable 

16 

de Jeet ible 

24 

ti iiisiiiittable 
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Answers to ‘It Pivs to Increase Your Word Power 

I ihulun Autniifs 


S 

‘) 

10 


11 
12 
1 > 
11 
1 ^- 


K) ■ 
17 
IS 
1 ) 
20 


20 (OTr( f 
10 1 ( < 1 1 < ( t 

14-1 1 < OlKCt 
10 h ton (.(I 


c xceptioniJ 
\<r> jjOod 
fill 
a\ c t 


Answcis to ‘How Good i SpcJkr Arc ou? 

Doll t b< discoui i^td if ^ou iind \(ii Imtn i done too wdl Mim a good 
spdKi ii is i iiUd iiiis< 1 ibl\ 1 Ik Ji^llowine wotds should end in iflc 
1 2 s 7 0 10 12 14 17 r, 21, 24 


The List Word 

A n \ M c iptiin returning Iroiii I> iini i in i\cd in Florid i md m* t his 
^ lirst WAC olhcir, i in i|or 11 to std lui a snippy stlute ind pro 
cet dt d on his w i\ He w as sloppe d shoi t b> tlu ma]or s sharp C aptain * ’ 
Ihits scirceh the piopti uni'oim lor in ofhcti in the Aiiny Air 
I oiccs to bf we inng * she <lecl irc<l, eyeing his short sleeves and turned 
down ceillar witli ilisi istc Don t >ou follow rt gulilions^ 

Son y, ma ini lu ic }jlicd pohtel) 1 just got b k k from Burma, and 
I don t hive an> otiur clothes ’ 

i us didn t satislv the 1 lely, so she continued to repnm ind him When 
she h nsheel, he s iliitcd ig iin ind st irlcd on his w i\ A lew steps oil, he 
turned and c died, M ijor* \our slip is shew mg’ 

— t cntribut 1 1 > Ptc Minan T Hermance 
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Four >earh in tin Fintcd Slates \\i outfit Rome discon 
ctrting changes in the Hiilish child <\niufs — but 
created the Inst oi good will inih iss idois 

omcirom America 


Condensed from Bcttei Homes Ac C iidtns + + Paintia Strauss 


D uring the German air assault 
on Biitain in 1940 and 1941, 
thv. parents of some 5000 Biit- 
ish children sent them to the bomb- 
fite safety of fntndly American 
hollies Recently se\ci il hundred of 
the youni,ste s letuiiud to their f iin- 
iIks— and there were many sur- 
prises on both sides 

Ihc years and \nu rican clothinsf 
stvks hid ch inu;(d tfu childrens ip- 
pc irinct — so much so th it when 1 
bitch of 200 of them arrived at a 
London railway station some pirents 
filled to reeoo'ni2e then oflspiint, 
\\ hen Eleanor Fry, t -) ste p|j< d down 
irom the tram, a woinrii loJded her 
to her bosom Ele inoi re sponde d 
ith equal ^rvor Ihen, bleikly, 
they realized (hey were kissing stran- 
gers A you rig man from tie Admi- 
7 ilty came to meet his little sisters, 1 1 
ind 1 3 when he last '^aw them ^Vhlle 
w iiting he noticed two alluring girls 
in gay outfits and g i\ c them an aj - 
proving gl inee They grinned, and 
sudc^cnly he realised that these 
snappy numbers weic his kid sisters 
Too surprised even to greet hv.m, he 

Patricia Str suss is tlic wife of a member 
of Parliiment and author of seviral books 
and many maga/inc aitulcs Slif \ it<s a 
weekly column from I ondon for the New 
\ ork Heiald yributte 


Stood gaping, exelaimmg over and 
over, “Good Lord* ’ 

There had been a fear in some 
British homes that the children might 
come back talking like Diiiion 
Runyon characters The fear w is un- 
founded Most of the parents find tlie 
rhythm and in ton Uion of the Amt 1 1- 
c in iceent pic is int, but i few phi ises 
— sue h as how cc me’ for ‘ vhy 
re quire d e \pi 1 1 ition When Ann 
W ittss mother asked her if she pre- 
fer red pie or tut, Ann lejdicd ‘I 
don t vait Mummy ’ In 1 iigl md 
ihit IS a discount ous inswci, c uiy- 
ing the sueM'vtion that cither ilttr- 
n uivc IS unjilt isant But Mrs \V itls 
IS now ac customed to the ide i th ii 1 
don t eire” is only American for I 
don’t mind ” 

In England girls remain in the 
inky-fingered, parent-ridden st ige 
until they ire 18 or more No wonder 
pirents whose duighters were 01 
13 when they left are astonished at 
tht I e turn ot self-possessed young 
women of i /, using make-up, \vt ir- 
ing becoming haii style s, and pos- 
sessing a social case and grace not 
usually attained in I ngland until the 
early 20’s Some f the is arc unc isy 
about this, but Mr de longh dis- 
cussing his diughtei Q^ichel ib, 
voiced a widely held opinion ‘She 
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has far moie style and poise than girls 
of her age here,” he sud “She is 
never tongue -tied or iil at ease It’s 
true she looks like a girl of 20 in our 
eyi s, but her self-confidenee gives me 
confidence in her ” 

Oddly these girls, who appear so 
gro\/n-up for their age, find English 
bovs moie adult than Ameiican boys 
“I nglish boys are intellectually moie 
mature,” one giil told me “More 
S(. 1 lous and therefore more stimulat- 
ing ” I suggested that this might be 
the result of five years of war ‘Only 
partly,” she said ‘ I think it’s be- 
cause this IS a man’s country, and 
America is a woman’s country, and 
natuially the young people reflect 
that difference ” 

1 he children loved their American 
schools They talk with enthusi ism 
of the fine buildings, the easy cl iss- 
work the fiecdom md the full soeiil 
hie Bui the standard of scholiiship 
htie IS so much higher thit the 
returnees are far behind their con- 
teinpoiaries M iny of them have h id 
to have thiec 01 lour months’ tutoring 
to catch up 

All the children miss the American 
drugstore Mention Coca-Cola or a 
banana split or a milk shake, ind 
the ir eyes shine I or them the drug- 
store symbolizes the ease of comp in- 
lonship, the friendliness, the open- 
ntss of American life 

In the States they all had such a 
good time — part is, dances, groups 
of friends, datts, frtidom of move- 
ment — that they find life m Eng- 
land a bit flat Ao Bernard Hams put 
It ‘ Only ^rownups have a good time 
here In the States young people 
have their own life and adults aren t 
allowed to interfere ” 


June 

The absence in Britain of group 
activities for young peonle is par 
tially a manifestation of total w ir 
But It probably also arises out of a 
different family attitude Here in 
England the family functions as a 
group within the home rathef than 
dividing up in groups outside 

The returnees also find life more 
formal Owen Scholte, 17, said rue 
fully, “You can’t drop in on a friencf 
You have to wait for an invitation 
And you can’t chat with people you 
don’t know” Actually, the clangtis 
and discomforts of war have rnclud 
English rt stive noticeably, but tic 
English lie still not so outgoing as 
Americans With more than 700 peo 
pie to the square mile (compared 
with 44 111 the LniUd States) thtv 
must t \c rcisc some soc lal restraint, 01 
life in tluir crowded island would be 
Liibt irable 

Whik in the St itcs, many children 
found pirt-limt jobs When the p li- 
en ts first heard tint their sons ind 
daughters were w 01 king as bccb>- 
mindeis, newsboys truck drivers or 
soda jeikeis, i tremor of apprehen- 
sion 1 m through many lespectable 
professional-class hom^s Having re- 
covered from the first shock, how- 
ever, parents express pride n tne va- 
riety of then children s jobs, and hopt 
that we’ll do the same thing here 
after the war 

Returnees are appalled by the 
drudgery of housework The English 
have always depended more on em- 
ploying domestic help than on using 
laborsaving devices Now domestic 
servants have virtually disappeared 
Both boys and girls are impatient at 
the lack of mechanical aids Mothers 
are hearing of the joys of central 
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lu Uing, rcfi i"( rators, toasters and, 
above ill, washing nnchines 

For children to lei\c thtir parents 
ind live with stringers in another 
(oiintry is a bewikLnng and chal- 
lenging cxpciicncc It IS a great tiib- 
utt to the people of the Unit( d States 
tint iTu chilclu n hi\e come back cn- 
thiisi islic ichnireis of Ameiiea I 
hive listened to dozens of them tell- 
ing e)ltht wonders of life in the U S A 
\VI ( n 1 ve asked, ‘ What didrCt you 
lile il)out the States-*” they hive 
frowned and thought hard, but found 
no answer 

List year several of the returnees 
took part ill an exhibition called 
\oung America,” sponsored liy thr^ 
Biitish servee organiz ition. Toe H 
1 hey worked in shifts fiom ten m the 
moi nmg until nine it night, explain- 
ing the photogiaphic and other ex- 
hifnts, and c'ary afternoon for two 
houfs they served as quiz experts an- 
swering their contemporaries’ ques- 
tions about American life I iter the 
exhibition went on a three months’ 
tour and was,seen by 8o,oe)0 British 
children 

Few of the parents hav c e vt r been 
to the States, but the) fei 1 a aei p kin- 
ship with the country which h irbore d 


/ 

their children The intimate link of 
gratitude and fiundship widens into 
a warm feeling low ud the U S 
foices in Fngland In tl< many clubs 
run by the Kinsmen, an organi/ ition 
foimed by the p nen*s in 1940, h mgs 
the notice ‘ Ihis is a Ihink Aou 
service offcicd to me mix is of tlx 
U S forces by p in nts ind fi lends of 
childien evacuated to the USA 

In 1942 the Kinsmen Fduc ition 
Trust was formed to give (hi 
dren from the USA and the Ihit 
ish Commonvve ilth the opportunitv 
of scholarships ind hospitilitv in 
fngland ifter the wai Sc liol iiships 
hive ilieidylxen 111 ingtd it 111 my 
sc h(K)ls 

Jnaties and tiade agnepxnts iie 
all to the good but re il liKiidsIiip 
between peoples cm come only 
through diiect peisonal coil let 1 lu 
generosity of the Ameiic m fmiilies 
who opened then homes to 1 nglish 
ehiWien in 191.0 h is give n the Lhiit< d 
States a v ist store of in\isibJe we ihh 
in Brit iin — the we ilth of g(xxl w ill 
Fhe children, who h ive n turru d t n- 
ihusiastie and sincere imb iss idors, 
are an important and perm nent 
tributa y of ‘ the broid iiver of 
Anglo-Anu r ican li u ndshi]) ’ 


Where There s a Wind There’s i W ish ^ ' 

W HFN a good wind hits Kw ij ilein score s of windmills hr ein to whir 1 noisily 
arnon^, the tents and Quonsei huts But they do not pump w 1/ r insu id, 
thev force plungers to churn busil> in soapv tubfuls of miidclv socks and oil 
splattered coveralls Throughout Ameiican held islands in ilu C i ntr il Pacific, 
the wind is laundr\ m in for every se*'vice in in who can l ik( id uin on wood or 
metal for blades a bioomslick fjr a shift, and a funm 1 lor i plun ( r \n ong 
GIs to whom washing is a chore to be put off until the 1 isl sock is Itopi k s ly 
dirty, thcAinknown \ ink who built the first washmill outra iks f disoii 

— 1 rL Jon in theAflaftcM tn^ 



The spadiglht motes from the spectacular achieve- 
ments of wartime medicine and surgery to — 


NewTnumphs (^Disease Prevention 

^ Condensed from Hygeii Lots Mattox Miller 


T he greatest wartime achieve- 
ment of medical scunce, over- 
shadowing in Its long range pos- 
sibilities even the development of such 
miracle drugs as penieillin, and new 
wonders of surgeiy, has been the tri 
urnphant piogiess in pteienlion of 
dist ase 

\ oui blood donations to the 
American Red C toss have opened 
tlu w ly for the pi ictic il conque st of 
that scourge of childhood, me isles 
ITi der the dirtetion of the Oflice of 
Scientific Research and De\elop- 
nie nt, Dr T dwm J Cohn of H u \ ai d 
began a search for useful bv pi od nets 
of blood pi isma production One ol 
the most impoitint ol these turned 
out to be a substinee called gamma 
globulin A full dose of this blood 
fraction will prevent measles in any 
child who has been exposed to the 
disease, a smaller dose will cause a 
subsequent attack to be milder At 
present doctors favor the seeond 
procedure, I) c luse the light case of 
measles, which leaves the child only 
slightly ill for a day or two, builds up 
an immunity to future attacks 

This new substan^'c prevents mea- 
sles for the simple reason that nine 
out of ten blood donors have had the 
disease * rlobulm is being processed 
and distributed to local health de 
partments by the American Red 


Cross for free distribution to children 
everywhere It is estimated that the 
present supply from wartime donated 
blood will last for the next fiv e years, 
after which the globulin will be man 
ufactured commercially 

Whooping cough has long been 
recognized as a harsh, dangerous dis 
ease in young children About 8^ 
perct nt of ih children develop it be 
fore the age of seven, nearly 50 per 
cent get it before the age of two 
Every year 5000 children die of it, 
jClticI countless others are left handi 
capped l)y complications that follow 
Last September the Council on 
Pharmacy and C hemistry of the 
Arm rican Medical Association an- 
nounced that, after yeais of discour- 
aging reseirch, a vaccine is now 
avail ible which prevents whoopir s 
cough in many c ises ind reduces the 
seventy of those it does not p event 
The effectiveness of the vaccine 
was demonstrated not long ago in 
let land, where conditions are pe 
culiarly adapted to such a trial In 
det< rmining the value of any vaccine 
the chief pioblem is to iscertain 
whether the vaccinated person is sus 
ceptible to the disease or, if ao, is ever 
actually exposed to it In Iceland an 
epidemic of whooping cough occur® 
about every seven years Between 
these outbreaks not a single case of 
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the disease is to he found Tims \v ht ii 
in epidemic comts no child under 
st\en his any natuidl immunity to 
the distast, and all of them aic ex 
posed and susceptilile to it 

Be foie the Hst epidemic outbieil , 
Dr Neils Duns^al ol the University ji 
Icelmd V icciiiiud ihout 5000 ehil- 
dn 11 in Re>kji\ik Almost 30 pci- 
cdiL ot them escaped the disease, 
IK lily 50 pel cent developed \<ry 
mild cises theie was a minimum of 
se vere m i fat il att ic ks In a gi oup of 
ehildicn not viceiinted, less tlian 
ti\e percent esc iped the disease and 
theie weie many severe cases 

>Vhooping coui^h is paiticululy 
d ingcrous to ml nts undci six 
» oaths old, who cannot be given the 
^ leeme direct Drs Samuel Scadion 
and Philip Cohen of New \oik re- 
centlv announced that by giving six 
\ icciiK shots to an expec t mt mot he 1 
be ^Hilling three months piior to 
ehildbiith, they ein pioteet the baby 
igainst whooping eough foi the first 
SIX months of his life In a fivc-ye ii 
study the doctois filled to find a 
ingle case of the disease in any baby 
whose niotiKi hid been so vacci- 
n iled 

Pi actually all chilclien today es 
cipe diphtheiia because inoculation 
u unst the dread clise ase is neaily 
uiineisil Now Dr Louis Sauei ot 
tlie Noithwc stein Univeisity Medi- 
cal School has introduced a eom- 
l)ined vaccine, equally effeetive 
ai^amst whooping cough and diph- 
theria, which m ly soon afford siinul 
i ineous protection against both 

The long-hoped t*or protection 
against influenza emerged from the 
lalioratory ^tage last year and was 
amply vinpicated by full-seale tiials 
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conducted by the U S Aimy’s 
Coinimssion on Inllucn/a Duiing in 
influc 117 i e jnelc mic, i -2, ^^io me n li om 
i^ ehfl lent tr lining u nts in N( w 
^oik City wrie V leeim ted, hill of 
tb< in witli in influen/ i \ ueine, the 
other hilf with t st/ nie solution 

W Ik n the epick ruic was over, lab 
ulatuni of the ic suits showed tint in 
some units theie \tie six Linus is 
many flu rises among the noiivac- 
cinau cl men as imong those \ le 
cinaU (1 the ovei all figiiie was 
about two to one Those v lecmUcd 
who did have the flu Ind it in mild 
form ind h id no comnhcations 

The Ai my s expei le nee mdic itc s 
that inlluenza v iccin ition m ly In 
held m leseive and ipphed only 
when an epidemic thre iti ns Rc 
cently the office ol the Siuli^c on (xc n 
ei il announced that uilJutiiza 
witehcs” hive Ixen set up in all 
Aimy install it 10ns At the lust sign ol 
influenza ill peisonnel is v icrinitcd 
with the new vaccine, now avnlabh 
to the aimed forces in large qu niti- 
tics 

After the war, public hedth an 
ihorities may set similar witches loi 
whole foinmunities ind supply vic- 
cines thiough schools, business firms 
and local he ilth departments 

Mai II la once the most dre adc d of 
epidemic diseases m lar^e are is of the 
United States, has bee n reduced to a 
minor and controllable problem here 
at home Malaria incidence in do- 
mestic Army encampments was cut 
down last year to a new low of only 
two cases per 10,000 troops In addi- 
tion to the customary measures for 
wiping out the malaiiaj mosquito, 
the Army used the sensational new 
insecticide, DDT DDl has also 
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been used successfully in the insect- 
ndden islands of the Pacific,* and 
in combatting typhus m Italy 

Gicatly impio\cd techniques using 
ultraviolet irradi ition and glycol 
vapor to kill air-boinc germs are 
bringing fine results They titmen 
dously reduce and sometimes com- 
pletely eliminate from a room the 
germs of mumps, pneumonia, chicken 
pox, measles and general respiratory 
infections including colds A six-year 
test at the Germantown Friends’ 
School and a thiee-year test in two 
schools at Swarthmoie, by Dr W F 
Wells of the University of Pennsyl 
\ania demonstrite conclusi\ely tint 
piopcrly iiiadiatcd schoolrooms will 
prevent two thirds of the usu il cises 
of ( hildhood disc iscs 

Di Max B Luiie of the l^nwcrsity 
of Pennsylvania pi iced healthy rab- 
bits in c iges next to those containing 
tuberculous rabbits, so that the an of 
the two ciges wis constantly mixed 
Eleven of 15 heilthy labbits con- 

* Stt C onquestof Oui W oist P icific T ck 
— Disease I he Rcadei s Di^« st 


tracted the disease Then lepeatine, 
the experiment, Dr Lurie submitted 
the air of the cages to ultraviolet rays 
Not one of the healthy rabbits ac 
quired tuberculosis Says Dr Luru 
“It IS piobable that ultraviolet irradi 
ation may control che air-borne con 
tagion of human tuberculosis ^ 

All these measures point hopefulh 
to disease control and prevention in t 
better postwar world The wartinu 
maishdmg of scientific resources, the 
fre e exchange of new ideas, and th( 
close collaboration of medical field 
forces and laboiatory workers have 
produced results 

Brigadier General James Stevens 
Simmons disclosed leeently that 
since Pearl Hirbor, almost 30,000 
Ai my officers md enlisted me n hav t 
been trained in special phases ol 
public health woik which they can 
4 urn to the service of their comm uni 
tits when peace comes ‘ I he na 
tion,” he rem irked, ‘faces a greit 
opportunity to place the piiblu 
health on a bioadei ind fiimer basis 
than has ever yet been achieved bv 
inv ii ition in hisloiv 


Pride Without Prejudice ^ ^ 

T in Ri WAS i dignity in Mis Allen s gaunt, weithered New FngUnd fac"* that 
)ou nevtr foigot Lver since hci hush md s de ith left her with two bo>s to 
raise she had run Allt n*s Gener il Store on Main Strec t With the help of her 
oldti son, a conscientious, hardwoiking boy, she built up such a gooa busi- 
ness that the younger one was able to go through college He became a famous 
Chicago surgeon 

A few >cars ago a summer visitor arrived who “had no idea that the mother 
of the great Dr Allen was right here m town *’ Ihc moment she found out she 
hum d down to the General Store, v\here Mrs Allen was waiting on custom 
ers After purchasing some sun glasses and chatting with Mrs Allen for sev- 
eral inmates the cuslo m r assuming her most ingratiating smile, said, And of 
course you must be so piuud of vour son ^ 

Which one-* asked Mis \llen — Contribute l ill I nm r 



4 piojcct £oi those ulio like to thiok and tdk* 

Watch for e\amph s of icaf tion ii y piactice in 
w hatever pui suit and cxpi < «»s ^ oui si I > ou 
have a stake in an ever pio^Lcs-»nc 4muici 

^cReal Division Among Uss 

Condensed fiom The Memphis Piess-Scimitar 


Edward J Mu man 
Editoi File Pi css Scimitar 

T he re'll division in this country 
IS not between c'lpital ind hlxir, 
lictwecn employer and laboi 
union, as the illiberal businessman 
and the illiberal laboi writers say it is 
The leal division is between hhnal 
businessmen and lihnal liboi union 
men on the one hind, and lUihnal 
businessmen and illibtral laboi union 
men on the othei 

In the development of capitilism 
thci e have been two kinds of busint ss- 
men — the libei il and the illiliei \l 
1 he illibci 'll businessme n went out 
to crush competitois by uiifiii com- 
petition Th^) Gfiound down 1 ibor by 
low wages and long hours, Iicat down 
1 bor unions by espionage and op- 
pitssion They sought high tariffs 
and monopoly T1 ^'y cheated the 
consumer by infeiioi, misbi'indcd, 
ovei priced pioducts They hood 
w inked the investor by misi i pi esenta- 
lion and fioze him out by ehicaneiy 
Ihey bribed ind bulldozed politi 
tians, and used Government to ob- 
tain special privileges 

The liberal businessmen were no^ 


to piotect the intciests of woikeis, 
]ust IS we businessmen oigmi/e ” 
riiey saw tint woikingmen with high 
wages would be good customirs 
They made an honest, full value 
product, and priced it as low as 
possible, sasing ‘ We will makf our 
piofit through volume of sales ” The v 
told the tiuth about their busimss in 
then libels and in their ad vei using 
and give investor an homst si iti 
m( nt They would not s< ek oi it n pt 
fav oi s fi om Governmt nt belie v i ng 
that Goveinment should be on< oi 
liws which ipply equ illy to ill 
Moreover, they tliought that Cj»ov( j n- 
nunt should l>e ktpt is simple ind 
economic il as possible lest it btcoine 
an oppressor of the people nid i 
bur den to the taxp ivers 1 he> fav oi t d 
fiee trade so that other nations could 
prosper, so thit nations would re 
gard each other as customers and 
friends r ithci than rivals and enemit s 
hi ifdnt yiars there has risen a sttanffe 
rniscom i ptwn of what liber ah rm is Many 
writers and speakers have come to 
apply that term ^o anything con- 
nected with the labor movement, and 
the term ‘ illibcril to any criticism 
of any measure favored by any labor 
union or 1 ibor le ider 


afraid of competition Ihey «aid 
‘Let that business win vWiich serves 
♦he public/bcst ’ They said “Cer- 
tainly labwjias the right to organize 


The truth is that the growing labor 
movement has the same ^ivision into 
liberal and illiberil which has char- 
acUii/cd business iien and capita hsts 
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The illiberal labor union in^n 
wants to fiee the woikcr fiom domi- 
nation and oppression by the em- 
plovci only to put him under domi 
nation and oppression by the labor 
union or its leader s He wants to free 
the worker from feu of the employer 

0 ily to put him in fe u of offendinij a 

1 ibor boss He wants to m ike a man 
so dependent on the union th it it will 
be dillicult or impossifde for him to 
c han^e jobs if he w mts to He wants 
to ibusc the power of the libor 
union bv induloiuGr in unnectssiiy 
Strikes ind slowdowns He w nils to 
use political power for the sdhsh id- 
\ int i^e ol I il)or inslc id of for wh it is 
1 ill to e\trvbod\ He wints to ^et 
li\ois ind spi.ci il priMleCfc for ln[)or 
iiorn Ciovei nment He wints to t’et 
the Governnu it into so m iny thiiu>s 
rhil the woikin£:,inm will be cle 
jK ndi nt on the ( o\ ci nment is he \ is 
in ihis (ountiv under the \\ P V, and 
is he IS in Russi i ill the time 

So we Sit th It th( illibfral union man 
ts HI) umilai to thf ill hival hu^irnKsman 

lh( libe il uni m mm lights hud 
to s^et moie inonc\ and better con- 
ditions for the worker, but lit ntvcT 
hints the business lit works for be- 
c luse he knows it s the cow th it t^ivcs 
the milk Ht does e\ctMhint» he can 
to make the business more pros- 
pe ous lor he knows that the more it 
})rospe rs the moic money he will h ive 
the ii«ht to ask for He works as hard 
as he can and dc es the best job he c in, 
and he expects the eniploxei, in the 
same spirit, to pay him all he can 
afftird to pa> iim 

He c lesn’t want to destroy cap- 
ital, for he knows that if there were 
not private capital to employ people, 
then eveiybody would have to woik 


for Government — and wouldn’t that 
be hell* He wants waije workers wtll 
paid so they can save and buy stock 
in the company they work for, and in 
other companies, and become caj) 
italists, too He thinks it would bt 
fine if every worker were a capitalist 
and every capitalist a worker He 
thinks it would be e^ood to have some 
extra private income in old acje so is 
not to have to depend entirely on i 
Gov ernmt nt or comp my pension He 
thinks libor unions should have jus 
tict not special privileges, fr ora Gov 
ernnient 

He doesn t think that all union 
men should be in one politic il pirtv 
for he knows thit its the two pirlv 
systt m thil h is in icle Vmci ica gre u 
and kept her liee Ht doesn t wuu 
Communism or Socialism and h 
leu ns to spot those guvs wlio w/i 
tlitv 1C not Reds but who w int th 
Government to run business just is 
the C ommunisls do 

1 hus the hbtr il union man ic \civ 
much lik( the lil>ci il businessman 
Let the liberal businessmen ind the 
liberal liboi union men get togethti 
in a tirm and friendly understanding 
When they do, they will render the 
re u tion iry businessmen and the 
troulile making libor men harmless 
Foi the reactionaries md trouble 
makers are really only a mill ninoi 
ity of us 

If the liberal businessmen and the 
libtral libor men get together, thrt 
will be a mighty big union ” United 
thev will be able to give ^his grand 
“Union” of Amciican states — in 
which the word “liberal’ will have 
found its true definition — greater 
freedom and prosperity all than it 
has ever enjoyed 
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By Ira IJ o^Jtrt 

c TT^liorl \\l wcic sent on 

t ink m incu\f TS in \nK ic*!, 
Jl-J/ the iKultnint sncl they 
s^ivt ns sMUltn fuld ordns thit told 
us wJiit we wcic supposed nnd not 
suppose d to do, whcie to C[o anel how 
to t>et there, wlnt to tike with us md 
wheie to pJ'iee it 'ind not to ])1< ise 
kiuiekdeiwn mvte le jihone ])oles iloim 
the w i\ But whe n we e line to doin^ 
Imsinessoi 'line hittleii lei neibeidv 
hid tune to wiite 'insthiii-t de>wn 
Ihe I) Ut ihem coinin inelei Iieuten 
int C oleine 1 T 1 Me einne 11, ]ust 
elrove up to my tink in his ]ee p ind 
suerto me, ‘1 w int soui |)1 ileieni to 
he the pennt te>el i\ I ike oil ind 1 eep 
in teiueh with me 

Ihis wis earh Hst August nc'ii 
\m iiicht s in we tein li uiee it the 
line (le ne mI* P Utejn w is he^innin" 
his ehne tow iid Cieiinins 






The siviel pe moil'll stot\ of i link 
officer who rode in the point ol 
one of Piltoiis ^le il dii\e^ tliioii^li 
and beliiiiel entiii) liiub 


ton s fences his story is not uniisinl 
It IS in 1 ict t\|)icil ol the lie^htini^ 
done o\ ill t ml in n — the Riissi ins 
who went freiin St ilinc^r id to Kues 
tiin the Biitish who pushe d Roinine I 
'icioss Miic 1 the Ameiieins ind 
Ihitish who fin ill) bioke eiut heveind 
the Rhine 

When we stilted the I ute n 
int Slid S\e wen just told wh it ie> id 
to tile ind to I eep <oin^ until er 
deieel tosloj) Ihe t ml s we nt te ann-T 
Ihe Geimins i in iliei ns md oin 


Ihe Lienieiint is \e ii old 
Gcoie,e Hook of Middletown Ohm, 
son of Chailes R Hook he id of the 
\nieiiein Rollinuf ^Iill Compmv 
lieim the eWy on which Genei 1 
Pittems sweep hcc;m until it ended 
outsiele Met? I le ute nan t Hook meire 
often thin not lode in the lead tank 
Ihe d IV 'i Geim in shell 1 re kc two 
\cit( hiae in I le utenant Hook s neck 
\ as the di) the whole Inird Aimy 
ground to a h'llt, hefoie Creruin 
positions too stiong foi i 

Lxcept the f ict that Licutcn'int 
Hook wa’]^ the %^er) Iront of Pat 


aim) lan illu the Cieimms Hus 
kind of wii semis mnfusing tei the 
pcofile hack home, but its e isv 
enough to follow if )ou look it it this 
w i\ A d( l( nding iiiny ])uts its 
stiength into tluek belt in fiont eif 
Use 11 lint s ‘the li 1 C ’ But the) nn t 
he equillv stiong evciywhcie and 
somewhere \oiii irifintiy makes a 
bie ik through and sh ike s the tinks 
loeise In the 'in i behind the line 
aie he'idcpi uteis, supply dumps, re 
senes coininunic itions hen tanks 
get into th It kind of stuff, everybody 
sta ts chasing everybodv else ” 
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\n aimy advaiiv n" is a tcinf\ing 
cjolit, ]mmcns( will p )wer, Iiilinq 
the fields, chol incf the ro ids, stie im- 
iiiG- across rivers, i t^Hcnl ciusl inch- 
in? acioss t, n ition But in the (orwaid 
luas it thins out iiniil finally its 
]ust i few men or eim ni in fumbling 
1 ong in a wonied wis J hat is the 
point, shoil foi ‘ point of fiie ’ — 
a ])iobc till list into th( enemy to 
stiniulite hill to i( ict and rextal 
his jiosition and slienglh 

We took ofl into flat, wooded 
eoiintiy, s iid the 1 i< utin int ‘ I he 
woods could hive liiddc n in\ thing 
I he St ind iid solution loi such ipiob- 
Icni IS to use two t inks lot the pcaiit, 
follow them widi i pi Uoon of in- 
fuUi) m InJl It ids, inel then elo e 
Withth( tliKC oth( I t inks On iioul 
thcK IS ilw INS i use of < loimcl oi i 
euive oi SOUK thing to hide behind 
md the fust two t ml s pi i\ le ipf og 
NMih e leh othe i wl 1 < one si i\s be- 
hinel eewei, re id\ to shoeit white\er 
slums the s eond t ink dishes on 
doN 11 tie loid foi the next bit of 
eo ei A lel so on, un^il a b lUle 
stilts md you hive to commit your 
ml miiN 

We pi INC die ipfiog quite i while, 
until there w is nei use in elom^ it mv 
longer bee uise we weie in woods 
whtie i I ink tint stood still was just 
IS vulnei ible is the one in iking a 
d sh So w' thiew the schoe Iboe k 
a\N IV and CNeiNbody stepped on the 
< IS Fseiy liiiu we got down tei i 8 
miles an 1 our the C oleinel was on the 
1 i ho w lilting to kni)w wh\ Oui 
1)1) was to leep om< and ste im 
ie»ller pith fe m\ oudy eoiiiing 
behind 

‘When wc got up behind Argen- 
tan, word e ime that the an foic^ N/as 


going to bomb the Gciman ammuni 
tion dump there but wc were not to 
wait foi the an, we weie to keej) 
ing I saw abe)ut ten 1 liunderbolts 
diving doNvn on the dump fit ahead 
and then sn bicycles turned into the 
lo id a mile ahead of us Ihe cyclists 
saw us md le illy st iit< d pedaling 

‘ I w IS trivelmg with the tiiiiet 
oj)en — unbuttoned wc call it Nc nl\ 
cveiv tank coiiini mde r travels th ii 
V i\ When \ou button up your tui 
let, you h ive lo de pend for vision on 
a periscope \oui vision sluts i 
20 feet from the link you are bime 
to mv thing ele)sei If \ou ovcile okcei 
a Ceiinin in i he)le or lehind 
window, ill he d hive to de) is 1 old 
onto his luive and w at until yoi 
were within jo h e < of him md 
you cl never know wh it hit yon Be 
sides fiom the tuiiet ])(nsce>pe il’ 
you cm seels gieiuiul shpnmg tow ne 
you theie is nothing lo e)i le nt u wit' 
and tell whether you le going bick 
w lid, le)i w I el ()i e \ ( n side \\ i\ s 1 h U 
inide me even inoie neivou^ thm 
thinking of possible C cim ii s 

‘ \\e ele)sed e)n tlie cvehsls lo rbout 
300 V uds Just as I give the older lo 
hre tluv ttiiew clo\n then bicvcles 
and 1 ( iped lo the woods We goi 
OIK }e ly 111 midar The. others 
di ippe ned 

‘ 1 jiirnped up on th' turret scat 
and veiled Jerries* to the infantry 
back of us and pointed to the woods 
Ihey got the id' 1 The 1 half tracks 
stopped the men piled out and be 
gan worl mg into the nnoocIs, low and 
crouched over 

“About 1000 ^ards from where the 
town begin some 50 Je 1 1 ics ]umf)ed 
out of a ditch md ran ac^ oss the load 
and toward a rise of g| ound We 
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optncd up on them They were crews 
of two 88’s that had taken shelter 
Irom oui plan s We cfot some on the 
run and some while they wcie tiying 
to load then guns 

‘ When >()u le the point, the ques- 
lion isn’t who will fiic the hist shot 
(thit* almost alw i\s the (ium>) 
hut who will hit his I u first Soon 
ift( I we pi sed the Crcimans in the 
(huh, the 1C was the leriihle c 
of m aniitmk slicll going p ist my 
( ars I w IS lool ing it the spot where 
I would hive 'jc t up an mtitank gun 
if 1 d hid the job (f piotecting ihit 
loid so I caught till 11 ish of the 
7() mm gun Coiporil Robert M i- 
tl 1 IS tlu gunner ol our 1 ml , the 
\n\ious \nnK ’ h id tim( lor oni 
shot before the Gdiiiins could tiv 
anotlui lluu w is a u I burst and 
I siw 1)1 uk pieces — d bus of the 
Mill or th( ni< n firing it — '•tu iking 
tlu()«i^h th( fl ish 

We st()pp(d t]i( n Tt was pi un 
ihit tli< town w is d(f<nd<d uicl it 
sKiiKel lo 1C il to hive tlu inf mliy 
( ’( 111 it iij) before the links went 
t iiough I tolS the Colonel n\ uh i 
lull) soon oui inf intis bi ^ m 
toiiin,, up 111 the ditches longside 
lUi loid 1 cruld se( artilhiv shells 
^oiiu inu th( m llieuScige ml G di- 
me I III < lunniiu*’ up dong the ditch 
lo si\ ill d OUI No 4tuikhidb(ci 
hii I gi ihhed i fire e \tin>,uishei and 
im T ,o >iids to It, SO e\Mt(d I 
clieln t chop when the shi IK hit dose 
but just 1 in through the bl ist (jf them 
Four of th( five men in the tmk had 
got out 1 tiK d to pull di( driver out, 
hut found he w is d ad His hady 
h o’ eel as if it had been ])ut through 
achoiipei then burned 

“ \wlul /ilj^ngs can happen to a 
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man in a tmk It’s alwa>s heavy 
shells that get through and if one of 
them hits him its like i h>di lulic 
hammer sm isliing him \nd when a 
shdl goes into a tank it ilways sets 
your own mmiiinition edi 

“ V Cxeim m p inthei t mk was fir- 
ing at us now and h id got oui 'piiesf 
(a tmk with a 103 mm hovMt/er), 
so 1 stalled toward him I told the 
No 2 Unk comm Hide d by Sei<( int 
Willi un AVielhim, lo move oil the 
ro id to the lelt and 1 went sti right 
down the 10 rd 

“ 1 Ik ic w IS 1 high buck w dl on 
the 1 ( ft tint nil lit hiele some tlnijcT'’ 
and we slopped put ihe id ol it uid 
w uUd 1 111 ills w( lu lid the scjik rk 
ing of t ink tr u ks Its lunn\ liow f u 
th It seiue ikin »• e lines J \e n il t nil s 
mofois lie lor uk rnd tin 11 cuns 
hlisting the sound you Ik u fust is 
the scjiu il mg ol llie ti k ks A coiii- 
bit coiumiiid of t inks rdvuuiiig 
sounds 111 ( I luil’iou imec sf|u< il iiv) 
'When I he |(n\ 1 1 rk huk its 
no ■' out c ruliouslv IknoikI tbe w dl 
Wukhuii w IS w utmg for him, rnd 
with \(i\ line booting ejjx itel Ins 
whole side irj) 

‘ Ihen things got rjuK lei Or 1 or 
dcis were lo k< e p gouig s> 1 told ill 
the tanks within sound to follow me 
I hid lost m\ Ml rps while iiiniiing to 
our No 4 lanl so f we nt on me uioiy 
It visiealK hGekni^hlnow I went 
unelei a lulrord iieluet md siw 
ne 11 the 10 id i Cernin hall ti ick 
ill it hid been sliafiel b) oui pi rnes 
and w is burning IK the' Ii ht of 
lh^, fl imcs I s iw a ( olumn of Cn iman 
trucks and two hall trae’s pirled 
there and we shot them tp ])i(((s 

‘ Wc came to a seju irc in the town, 
and went icios it shooting A ( ci- 
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man command car scuttled into the 
stictt aht id of us and thiew a 
shell into Its hind end It lolkd o\(i, 
lAiinini* We \\( nt (luiuliin^ o\ci it 
111 c lusc thei e w is no i ooin to 
aiound it linally we G;ot outside the 
to\An 

\ow one after another oui tank 
eoniinindtrs started e illin£r to me 
tint th(\ weie out ol c, is We jnilhcl 
into a held and I ^ot Cajitim Mil- 
eoJiH O Allen, our comp iii) eom- 
m \ndt I on the i acho 

Withdi iw he sue! ‘We 11 tike 
the town m the moinini, with m- 
fanti\ ’ 

fie 11 I told him, ‘it s done been 
tooken die lelv * ’ 

CoMBvr Command A of the Sev- 
enth \imored Division of the Iluid 
Aim> now liy across the caste in 
ippio idles to Arcfcntin In the \i- 
i>ent in I daisc are i the bulk e)l the 
Geimin army of the west w is 
ti ipped When the Geiinins lost 
this aiinv thev lost the Bittle of 
liance ind Belcium, though tins 
w IS not elear at the time to those on 
the qienind the le The next line donsf 
which the Ceinians could mate i 
fii>ht w IS the Seine Rivei 

‘We bie lehed the line theie * 
Lieuteniiit Hook snd U i pliee 
called Pent Seine I he C eiiiians held 
the e 1 st bink, oui job w is to hohi 
the west baniv inel cover oui inlintrv 
w he n they c i osse d 

‘ Iheie was a hiL,h iidc,e with a 
lot of tues on it Wc sue iked m 
amont, the trees took oui axes and 
ele ucd fields of fiic for ourselves 
“At two o clock Ihundcibolts 
strafed and dive-bombed the Ger 
mans we cut Icxisc with our 75 s 
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and machine i^uns, and the mfintiy 
ass lult beiats paddle d across the live r 
Ihen i ( e rman machine i^un hulek i 
in a clump of tiecs c ui£,ht the ml in 
tiy in the I ack Wc cut loeisc on 1 
and put it out of action 

‘ Senne of the infmtrv st iitcdv\oik 
in^ up the cast bank of the river 
We knew there were still femes there 
and M ijor John B own and 1 screamed 
to wain our me.n Of course Ihev 
coulcln t he ai us A tall, thin bov 
w IS in the lead He saw a Jerry m i 
foxhole, and turned around and 
stirted marehincf him back Anothei 
Jerry popped out of a hole ind 
SCI imblcci aftei them as if to sav 
‘W lit for me ’ The n the douqlifoot 
be r’an lcK)kint> m foxholes for sou 
\<nirs I couldn t believe my eves 
He kc pt throw int, this aw ay and kcc p 
int, th It and looking for pi ices to pi t 
thini^s in his stufli d poc kets while his 
two prisoners w uted pitientlv 

“ Well, M ijor Blown said, ‘he s 
cool \ou ve £^ot to sav that for him 

Whth the inliiitrv sifely leioss 
the Seine we ci iwled uidei our 
tinks ind slept until the tnt,ineeis 
couhl tliiow a peintoon bridi^e acr )ss 
foi us We went ON r the next morn 
me. Mot t ns and unchine s^uns be 
L in poppin*^ it us from dl d rcctions 
1 wtnt up the road into a hul of 
inichinei^un fire It turned out to 
be from our own infantiv What 
the hell are vou shootinof at** I 
asked one ‘Somebodv fireJ at me’ 
he Slid But done you know your 
own lioops are down Itiis roid-* 
‘Listen 11,’ he told me if somebodv 
fires at me, I fuc u them That s 
Ipso f ICiO 

We went up to P ovins from 
there, clear inuf tlic east b ink of the 
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ri\fi forfuilhei ciossints^s and tin lu cl 
( ist Tlun C iplun Williiiii Powers 
^^ld io me, 4 VC q[ot a job 'oull 
like rhcic w IS a conipuiv or Gci- 
n 111 infantry coming into Pro\in 
lhat night and he wanted me to sit 
eiiitMcW the town and g ect^ iluin 
S t lilts Wickham and Jin > b oii^ht 
tint iiivs dong waLli mine ind wc 
h i 1 1 p I’Don ol infintiy £h< ml ui- 
tr\ had been woiking over Gci n in 
positions all da> and was well sup- 
plied with ehainji ie»-nc and cognic 
\\ e w uted in he Ids along ide the 
K) id Evti> onec in \ while the 
crowd would stut singing Id go 
down and e\plun to the scr-,e int 
in command of the doughferots, ‘Shut 
the bo> s up ou can t hunt bii ds 
this w ay 

Ihcn wc heard singing coming 
liom down the load, ancl for a cr i/y 
ininytc I thought some ot our boss 
in town weie coming to join oui 
pirtv But it was horn the other di 
lectim and I knew thise peoj^lc 
11 lust be Germans Orel is wer< le)i 
nobody to fii'i until I hic 1 1 could 
mike out 1 mass ot forms 200 ) uds 
iway, dense p icked and singing with 
i roar 1 waited until they got within 
rp yards, then opened up with my 
tommy gun, and all our mtchine 
guns follow ( d It was a m issactc ’ 

Ihe Germans hadn’t known that 
the Amcr icans had ci osstd the Seme 
Ihey didn t e\en know where their 
own troops were, and as our tanks 
lanced and ti ampled their rear, llic ir 
chances of finding out grew le^s and 
le ss 

‘ I was next told to take off for 
Chatenu Thierry and to cross the 
Marne ancVxecui e a bridgehead \nd 
do they w^ ^ me to bimg back Hit 
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lers must idle, too'^’ I thought It 
se f med cr i 7 v to e xpect a tank platoon 
to ride in th le withenit getting its 
bloe k knocl tfl off 

‘ Wc lejit limning head on into 
German commmd cars and true Is 
all cl ly The trucks were lull of t oops 
feeding toward the Seme lire \ d 
tc us and trv to tuiii, and we d get 
them br > idsicle Mithiis was h lo* 
mg won lerliiPy that dav 

“At one pliee , a 10 id cam out ot 
the voeids to the right iird merged 
into ours A (>(imiii ni(«lniu/iel 
column w is moving down thi loid, 
si inting icross our liont pore h, you 
might sav I told the 'Vo 2 tank to 
get the 1C almost vehicle and I teiok 
the k id vehicle Then wc hid the 
roid blexled feiie and lit, and 1 
brought m> pi itoon up abreast ind 
we kept inimpiTig until we hid e\ery 
vehicle m the column burning 

‘ There w is a lot of stull behind the 
re 11 vehicle th U had b icked oti into 
the woods I adieied to ask il I sheiuld 
go allei It ^fiap they said 

Gener il Bi idlcy w is siltinp on Gcn- 
er il Patton s bick, I guess, hollering 
‘Keep going,’ and Patton w is sitting 
on coips’ bick, hollcimg ‘Keep go 
ing ind corps was sitting on divi 
Sion division on comb it comm ind, 
combit command on battaliern, bat 
talion on company, and comj) my was 
pioddmg the point — which wis us 
— all hollering Keep going*’ So I 
kept going 

“Some French resistance men 
jumped on my tank and led us ter 
where the Germans had been mining 
the road It looked se obvious that I 
suspected the thing was a-^lant I got 
out and dug with my penknife into 
the rcfille I holes in the road but 
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there were no mines Wc found th it 
the mints wuc ill on die sliouldtrs 
of the loid riic Gciinins hid t\- 
p( cl( d us to coiiK bitting iloni’ sec 
tht refilled holts, sweivc off to llu 
shoulders, md blow up 1 i jclioed 
the news bid, left tlic IrtiuhiiKn 
there to wain thos^ toiuin^ up to 
stick to th( iokI, uiclitpt^ lint, 

“ \bout f(jui oclexk i UK lort\dt 
tou down the loul tow ud us irul 
thj(w iK( If into i ditdi ibout v* 
> uels iw i\ 1 told !M illii IS to lee p 
the je in liom si i])pin \ l)<<lii\e on 
u i W( j)istd Our 7^bei)in(d ind 
we s n\ pi ( e)I the ( eiijiin ukI his 
e fjuipiiK nl ih e)\< i i to e 

\ iMo(e>ie\d( u 11 ill\ ii s seiiiie 
tliiiK bchiiie’ Jt ind we I e jit en 
the lie 1 1 -"oeKi we si\ i n iL 
iw i\ e 1 1 t ji ( he 1 hen id 7(1 s 

ill uiuieleieiis sluil, be in juJIed 
einteithe 1 ) id llieie weie il ei uppK 
inel 111 iiiiiiiiliein \eni(l(s 1 sjiie id 
ui\ })I iteiein eil lulls leieiss the field 
u e e he 'em lOi 111 itiein xnd we cjjieieel 
ti e U iH)e) \ lids sluKitin^ ii t unt 
( lefiilh W e eouldii t jflortl to in ss, 
se) we dielii t miss 

‘ We e)l i le)t of jirisemeis then 
A\e ie>iineleel die m up m i Ik Id uid 
I tluniL,ht 1 el t,e t iiivsell i soii\enu 
whieh 1 liiel ilw i\s w inted — *1 
I ut,er pi tol Oin eedonelcune 1011- 
inc; up \\h\ the hell ue, m)u sitting 
lure* he 1 outed It s bee n quite \ 
bittle here ’ I e\pl lined ‘ind we \c 
L,()t ill these piisoneis uid don tknow 
wlnt to do with them’ Iht hell 
with the piisoneis, he said ‘\ou 
1 e cp goin^ ' 

‘ Du c imc on Then the re was a 
sii,n on th^ roid Qateau I hurt y, 1^2 
hilometrts ‘We re winning the whole 
damned war,’ I said o\ei the ladio 
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^Kup on yelled the Colonel 

‘ \ h ill mile outside the cit\ w as i 
column c;l Gem in supply trucks - 
iinmunition, elolhing, food It W''<. 
eight o clock then, and deep Iwi 
li^ht ^\e ( line up shooting inel tht 
C e 1 ni ms jumped out eif tht u \( hieJe 
nd 1 in ciMiig ham tad ot 1 1\ suH 
01 he lei till 11 li iiids uj) to us mijilor 
UK 1 \ We b me led on ]) ist the suit ul 
tut ctihmin luniing o\ei whae\ei 
w IS till le dt bus (u men, and siioejt 
m iioimd It) the sitl 

Mil id w IS i bntl e osci wh ii 1 
thou lit wi the M line bill tlnir 

was 110 lime to look it i uiij) \ 

/() imn in it ml gim w is shooti u 
d)wn (Ik 10 l I it us fj 0111 i coiiiti 
of lit I ne^ ( ^\ t w H in a 1 il'e \ 
tht < t 1(1 ll t lit '1 wtie ^om^ b It I 
tnel loilli hie bowing bills bu* 
M itli I < e)l the Liinlxloie it eot us 
W< < (Jt Kit) still! biiel e ind on to 
i K/ll 1(11 11 ) e’^e when i 20 nni 
( huo 1 Oj e ne d iif) on us Iheit \ is 

I n el ih »l w Is hie link in tin 

he 11* nil s|) lit ol fl inie ih it tool 
in\ evelishts oil * he sue 11 hid 
knot k( el the drivei s jk 1 isrojjf eifl md 
he h id \ t.ei(d nel we hu ig on tie 
bi idgi. 1 )\ one ti le k \\ Ik 11 tl e dri\ 1 1 
‘^fiLt int Ihodie Hutlt 1, got he rm 
iii^ out ol Ills he d he })ullcd the 
wnole si lit down, put a new plistic 
held on it, Incled onto the bndgt 
and got us going 1 am — ill tins 
\ei\ e ihnly mel e 'licientlv vhile tie 
shells weie whii)ping iiourd us like- 
sp 11 ks off a grindstone 

‘ I inally wc came to a big bride e 
There w as an ammunitio 1 truck or 
It and wc slaittd it binning ard 
edeed past it On the othei side I 
shifted the tanks nound th command 
tiic roads leading to the fudge and 
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t in bick to find the Colont I Kttp 
^ )iiio ’ Ik \t JJtd ‘ \nd c,( t di U d inm 
tiuck ofi llicic bcfoit sIk hums \ 
hole throusfh the biid^t 1 lu Id niv 
inn in front of inv 1 uc uul ni in i£»tcl 
to throw a cibk o\ti I Ik trucks 
buini^r nnd one of oiu tints towed 
it ofl the bridge 

Now we were OMi tiu \fiinc at 
list ButwcwiK cut off in tlu town 
tlK rest of th It nii;ht \\t hidfUslKd 
p isl X whole chot c ol C ciin in ti ifhc, 
ind the rest of the coinnnnd lx hind 
us couldn’t £»ct till oui»li it \ll wt hid 
in tile town was x liattnli in of t inks, 
i oinipany of inf intis xnd th( 
hcidquirtcis The Cn i in ins staitt d 
pounding us with aitilhis, ind the 
flinch resist mcc piople ind loc il 
Qcndaimcs ltd infantiv squids to the 
buildinc^s where the Gtinnns were 
hiding The town was i nixdhouse ill 
iiigh^ with guns sc i< lining cmiv- 
w he 1C and big shells wh iniining down 
But b\ eight in the morning tin icsl 
of th( outfit had punched tluou-,h 
ind we look ofl foi Kill iiiis 

Ihe wir^VMUt ilto-^ediu crazy 
xfter that Fvci\ d in w is liki the 
InMide from ProNins to Chiti lu 
Ihierrv, with retie iting Ceimins 
blundering into us and acK incing 
Ciciimns and cut wff Cciinins and 
wandtiing Germans and Cesti»o 
gUNs and SS fellows in bl ick uniliiiins 
driving cars, trucks horses ind on 
motor CNcles and bicvclcs We poked 
the chaos up and made it burn 

‘At fort Biimont ni n Rhcims, 
the C eiinans in a facto v inxking 
air pi me puts kept on working until 
our infantry w ilked in on the in 

‘ In one town, Jerry riflemen pot- 
ted at us^ioin the hou « s I told 
gunner D< "d Melarland to work 
i 


o\(i (Ik second sioi> windows an-l 
th< ri ois wiih Ills m ichine f un whi’e 
Mike 1>C i MO poinilid the ground 
floHs with oui 75 Sudelenlv there 
was a tdiifie explosion a lew feet in 
front ol us mcl smoke and flame 
vornittd cnei us A N i/i w is r riling 
Ullcr mines at us from iiourid IIk 
coriKi of i building We go* hiinju t 
bilori the second mine went oil 
ahe ul of us 

‘ We got out of th it nightmare of i 
town ind into in apple orchard an 1 
wilted foi soniebodv to catch up 
with us I hi n 1 h( iid the Colonel 
isl mg what road we h id take n 
‘ oil 11 sie some ( iinin tiucls 
hurnmg 1 told him Wou go str in lit 
pist du in md a motor ivcle buinin^ 
ind iftii tint in aiinoiid cii burn 
ing md >ou 11 see an ipple oreh ud 
Wi le in tin on haicl 

‘ I il I oil, lu Slid W< 11 follow 
\ou 1 told in\ pi itoon I i t s go 
boNs J hi V w mt us to win the wai 
tonight 

We WI nt ihiough the Aigonnt it 
, , miles m hour Wi e uiit I > i pi ii 
callid Ni \ Nille Siiddcniv our t mk 
lifti el up I 1 It as if 1 h id bei n I ik< n 
b> the s( rufl of the neck and sh ik n 
so hud tliat in\ legs ne iily broke off 
at the hip Buthi siid he eouldn t 
biek up, we wire stu k Then sorn^ 
88 s c lit Ifiose It ns from soint whe re 
close b> \\ e St xi ted hitting b u k but 
OUI tire d IK ss and th it fust w illoj) h id 
done soin« thing to oui sliooting — 
we couldii I drive one home 

‘ I kept lookiuL at the muzzli 
flishes One shill hit oui right siili 
and another went through llie t mk 
and through a gunner and tin Ii idci 
and blew up in ihs^ luiiet Ihe next 
thing I knew I w xs in thi middle of 
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the road I di ac;t2:cd mvsclf to a ditch 
I could see bic; llamcs coming out of 
our tuirct A man w is Iving beside 
tin tink ‘Lieutenant' he kept call- 
ing Lieutcnint'’ 

“I lan o\cr to him It was Mike 
O Cassio 1 told him to roll over on 
his stom ich and put his liands ai ound 
my neck The Gciniins wcic still 
tr)mg to kill us, but we were low 
down to the load and not \ciy good 
targets I ciawkd on my hands and 
knees to the ditch, Mike holding onto 
my neck, and to a hut 50 \ iids away 
The other tanks we ic ne arbv , w aiting 
foi our prusts to come up with their 
105 howitzers which could shoot over 
the curve and drop down on the 88 s 

“When the daze wore off I found 
there was nothing wrong with me 
except that my ankle was chipped 
and I was flecked all over with bits 
of fragment I went to sleep under a' 
tank and the ne \t morning we fought 
into \<!dun and seized the budges 
the re 1 he n w e w u te d for supplies to 
c iteh up with us 

“No matter how fast we had come 
on our wild ride, or how far, every 
morning the f imihar five gallon cans 
of gasoline and new ammunition and 
ratiems had been waiting foi us How 
those fellows in the rear managed to 
move their dumps forwaid so fast, 
and fight the stull up to us throu h 
the Germans tint we left behind 
every w he i ( , w is a m\ ste 1 v to me 
Rut finally thcic came a point when 
they couldn t do it any more We 
were just too far abend loi oui 
outfit that point w is i cached just 
outside \ e i dun 

‘ In the 1 vc da>s lest there we all 
got liiand-new 76 inm tanks, a shave 
and liesli m( at to eat Ihtn we 


headed for Metz, going fast until we 
got to St Privat The Geimans had 
built up a strong new line there, but 
we dicln t know it We went breezing 
light into it in the manner to which 
we had become accustomed The 
Jerries let us have it with ever thing 
in the book There was so much noise 
that I didn’t hear the shells falling, 
I just he ird tank commanders holler 
mg I looked around and there weic 
some fellows ci aw ling towaid me 
from Sergeant Wickham s tank I 
yelled, ‘Find eovei,’ and put mv 
head over the turret to see if I ^ould 
spot the guns m the woods That was 
my list act as a platoon leader of 
Companv A 

“I nfvei felt anvthing when that 
shell hit our tune! and broke my 
neck There was no noise or flash or 
fe ai or burn I had my head out look 
mg at the woods, and suddenly I was 
lying on the bottom of the turret 
looking up I couldn t move my arms 
or legs ‘Lieutenant Hook is dead, I 
heard the man m the turret say over 
the ridio I made a despeiate effort 
and nudged him He looked down 
startled 1 forced my eyes oj*cn, made 
a fin il desperate effoit and winked at 
him Then I passed out ” * 

The wild haviide was over Hook 
had riddi n it out for 97 days^ a life 
time as far as points go It was two 
months before the Thud Amy pro- 
gussed beyond St Piivat, but this 
spiing it went on anothci such nde — 
across Germany 

* Lt Hook was hospitalize 1 in Encrlanc^ 
and later sent to the United States with his 
neck in 1 cast He has be t n told by Army 
medic'll authoiities tint h< will be dis 
chatted fiom the hospital fuVlv recovered 
probably in early summe i He popes to get 
baek into combat — in a tan 
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\)(4at Do^u Know About Sleep? 

Condensed fiom Woman’b Home Companion + + Gtetta Palmer 


B liwteen the aqcs of 25 and 70 
. the average person spends 15 
>eais sleeping Lack of sleep 
his m ide genci ils lose battles, neiv- 
oiis pitients lose then minds, wives 
losv. their husbands Obviously an 
undei standing of sleep is impoitant 
to us all bi t how many of us know the 
sc lentifically cst iblished facts about 
it^ Whus your scoie on the follow- 
ing statements, some ti uv., some false^ 

Healthy sleeperb never tos-s md 
turn 

False Everyone changes Ins posi- 
tion many times bee luse the muscular 
arrangement of the body is such th it 
\e cannot rdax all o\ei at once 
1 hirty five shifts a night is average 

The most refrebinng sleep comes 
eirly 

True Studies at Colgate Univer- 
sity show that many of the benefits 
of sleep have been fully obtained by 
the end of the lust few houis 

If you ship SIX hours instead of 
eight, you must expend more energy 
the next day to accomplish the same 
work 

Tru Labontory tests show that 
w < use up 25 pei ct nt more caloi les 
to compeiyate for lost sleep 


To make up lost slicp wt must 
slcc p a few hours loiigi r lor bevel al 
mghts m succession 

I alse One norm il night s sleep 
vmU give us all the lecoveiy th it t\ 
tri sleeping can bung 

Sh i ping with someone make s rest 
ful site p meire elifheult 

Trill The slight motions of the 
other pel son keep us fiom sinking 
into the deepest and most refreshing 
sleep 

Men who are able to get along 
with vtrv little sleep are among the 
most energe tie 

False N ipoleon and T dison v\ ent 
with only a few houis’ sleep a night, 
but thev tool cat naps during the 
day In any 24-hour period they 
apparently slept a normal length of 
time 

Lick of sleep alone may lead to 
really stnoiis lilne ss 

True Animals du more quickly 
fiom lack of sleep than from lack of 
food 

We fall comple !< ly asleep and also 
wake ap in one split second 

False When we are hilf asleep, 
eitlui It the begii ning 01 the end of 
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the iiiEjht, we pw thionqh t. ptiiod 
when \\t cT-nnot spt ik but c 'll! ck wly 
he u sounds Oui powti to nio\t is 
tlicn islet p, but um he iniio heulties 
lie iw ike 

SlMpirigoii (lu 1< (t •^i<h iiii-« the 
he 11 1 

False It miles no dilftKiue 
whetlui the i\ei i£,e ptison sleeps 
on his b ick oi on eithei siele 

Drinking hot liepnds h< ion going 
to b< <1 IS OIK ol the best wa>s of m 
siiriiig good sleep 

Falsi Pressiiie of liquids on the 
bl lelde i eT.use s lesth ssness Onl\ sm ill 
amounts ol liquids should lie diuiik 
din me, the evening if \ou \v int to 
p iss 1 lestful night 

It IS iinhe iltliv to sb e p in suitiiiier 
with iiieketiK finintln room ^ 

I If the Im is tiniuel to the 
will to ivoiel di dts uiel jilieeel on 
he iv\ lelt to ibsoib sound, it will 
im]iiov( )oui chinces ol i lesuul 
night 

Phvsieal i itigiie ( in mik< it dit 
Ac nil to g< I to sU e p 

Fim \ w inn l)ath is piol) iblv the 
best w IV of ledunng the tension tint 
comes from too mueh uuKcustonied 
e\eicis( befoie going to bed 


The woist thing about msoiniiid 
IS woiiMiig about Its effects on the 
ne\t dav s w iik 

I 

Tim Di Don lid \ I iiid, wlnl 
studied sleep hibits nt Colgite Um 
veisiLv, suggests tint when sleep is 
d fhcult )ou dtfide to ^et up litei 
the iu\t da> Knowing th it \ou hni 
pie ntv of time m wlueh to lest, >oii 
w ill eloze oli c isily 

I 

Mattress md springs should be eilj 
medium softness to insure the mo^l 
restful sleep 

Tim \ solt bed is the w( ist e ne m\ 
ol sound sleep, a hiid bed ilmost is 
bid 

nip if ter lime h is dieer self 
inehilge ne e ukI c uts down i pe rsor ^ 
e file K ri( \ 

I al\ Sluflus it Stephens College 
Missoun shovs thit when stuelents 
slept loi in hoin aftei lunch then 
sehol istie leeoicls weie highei th n 
when they used the tiiu loi studying 

Me nt il e floi t is the wor^t pos-.ibb 
pTc]>ai itioii for ge tting to sle e p 

Inu \ dull evening enehn^ with 
1 v\ i Ik to me voui niiiseles, is the best 
prep u itioii lot she pin., 
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Cxi I VII \ND r i ho (oluiiimst Sidnev Xndoiashucd icibone m htwith 
sweet little old I idv wlio tol I liim th it she w is 83 The t i\i sU pped tt 
h<i house fust, 1 1(1 Viidoni siid I in ^oing to sec vou safeh to your 
dooi ’ f 

“\ou arc KOTf said the little lidy crispl Mv husbind mi!,ht be 

looking ’ — I tc-in r Clira{,e m e lev bn 1 } Deaf r 





\ta<;cc()ach 

^tickups 



[)() ^ f < •( l> 
Ills J iK ( S I 
hr)i 


j^IK \M tlu CoiKfjid 

I ^ ( oif In s ( ( ll)( (1 

JL-s/ A r1 so th \ \\( K 

' ilcl( (.1 ( in Irik s oi i inu riK d 

‘n S( h]c t l)()(K (loin s ic 
idrji M(.il I \ \ 1st is 1 1 J ihd 
s( ]) s \\ In ( 1 of tout isli In i h» 

\( Mow < li l( in fl J 1 < tin ( Id dust 
M I ( ( 'wpii s I) >\ m (In ( o n h s ioi 

id hoot l>ut tin) ( hiiidstnii pk- 
Uir on tin dooi W( i lii ( 1 t«) hf 

(lKld(d^ 111) Ituliin Mo\xsoi spill 
tM ( d bx hue 1 sIk tin in ( r »n oid 
w i tin cliui t) in poiLiti ni of (In 

II nin r)in])s in ^olfi i iish tins 
iiid piohddy tin iiiosi (inh ittl d 
mIikIi th It c\ti ji)M((' in ti in ol 

i« Kt 

Midi by \4)])ot 1))\ inn (V Co 
ilCoiicoid II 1 ( oiRintl w« J-,ln d 
pu) pound 111(1 (ost i doll n i 

p )niid Jt could til I tin tin die jolts 
)1 the wildiiins loid lud (\»n i, 
till o\ti i cimon iiin It nisei 
Inoke down onl; wot out St - 

oithts with j)ioptily pictd rMiss 
ol si\ liorst tc i ns in idc lOO miles oi 
moi i 'i d ly 

Lnihroncd on box sent, the drivci 
held If id, swincf nid wheel spins 
su 'idy with mill 11 pit lun With Ins 
whip 1 ish he could flick n fly oft a 
It idi r s eai oi whisk n si otJ^u i out of 
a bmdit s ejasp 

i Cot* right JO Mc(anCnrp 7?o / { It 

f • (A ibo K iprtl 45) 


Tin of tho ronin;; 

>0 s wlnn ]ii^ln\ mum 
floiji isin (1 

( i) nil list il li oni 


I tji \ J)(t i luy 

In nil tin dm < t s it 
tin ^11 11 tl, c illi d i 
hoi min ini ss( n^i i 
hiK (1 by ih ( s,)i s 
( o np iii^ Ihi t Jin t( 
w ho oin i I dll d tin 
itf d I ini in ( n \ ( )m i 

( d his (1 ) ibli b il K il d 
un i i\ I il 1 )r thi nin d( loi s 
)i( ) 1 ol «( bill 1 sho' 1 ) n^ hi \» is 

ds ) h inib \ ’(h i idli \ I hi 

it \ol\i i 

I \pii ss I o m 111 mil b 1 i»^i 
wi H lo d( d n to (In 1 » w ml tl 
Ti 11 bin (In ( 11^0 holds ol tin 
( ol onl \ p iss( 11 I IS ^iilpi 1 th 11 

bu i) i i I Ol (i < d 1)11 lilt sum ti i 
till on 1 \MS I) n 1« I out tin 
1) I 111 s ol stoj)s tin V w ' T I ki 
1 1 in (own vne,i 1 s C ij i ottli 
Sjuins, Roii-,h mil K id ‘^hiit 
J 111 ( in\on Poki r JJu Jhtt\ Mill 
\\hi[)s Cl uktd ind the st n i swhiilid 
!w n 

On runs bitk fnin tin minis, ex 
press bo\( s Cl iniinicl with t^old dust, 
ihi ( one Olds W(i( itti iclixc jirey foi 
nul w ivmin In a loiitlv sjiol ju t 
sliuit ol the brow of a lull the load 
a^i nt waited 

II lit* ’ ind the diivci pulled up 
Into the roid sttjiped a masked 
figure, qun Itvtltd It miG^ht be Rat- 
thsnike Dick Birtcr and his gmg 

V / >ort / ^ V gi 
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It injj;hl b( Tom Btll, Mcxiciii ^\ n 
\clci in surgeon, who ckftly dicsstd 
•lie wounds of victims he winged Or 
jt might be some )oung fellow whose 
luek h\d been b'ld U llie mines 

Throw down th ii bo\* ’ the loid 
igent comm'inded Eithr r the drl\^ r 
hiuitd the express ehc >t horn the 
boot, heaved it to the ground and w is 
motioned to drive on, or the shotgun 
messengei blazed away, and the bat 
tie was on 

If tl e bandits bothered to rob the 
passengers, they did so wiln a eour 
Usy that permitted the plundtud to 
retiin ktipsikes and spared inyoric 
with 1 pi lusible hard lurk stoiy 

lor the fust few years after the 
discovery of gold mCnlifornn m 
stieirns oftre isure got through scot 
fn c No stigecoich robbtrv of eon 
sequence occuiied until when 

loid igeiits girnered in express bo^ 
yielding i>7")00 In iB)3 Rattlesnike 
l')ick B 11 ter s g ing attic ked a Wells 
I argo mule ti im and made off with 
S>Bo ooo in gold dust 

Aflei the Civil W ii, tie lanks of 
lavsless ciniieteis fioin the ciiiips 
were leinforced by ru <r do well ol 
die IS mus^^ered out of the irmus 
IToldups took place with such lio- 
queiKV on certain roads tint stige- 
coaeh te ims were said to stop uito- 
in iticallv It the customary spot One 
discouraged gold-dust buvci is slid 
to have kept live rattlesnakes m his 
dust box \ much-robbed shipper of 
silver insiiied himself by sheer we ight 
He ran his bullion in cannonbills 
weighing 7')0 pounds each, where- 
upon jafflfd bandits sent him word 
they coriside ed his method urispor ts- 
manlike 

Stage robbery came to a pass 


j 

where even women took a hana 
One hard chiiicUi calkd Duu 
Kate held up a Caliloinia stag^ i 
rceoup i gimbling loss of $:>o<m 
T he driver threw down the bo> 
her command, but it held little in 
she p issed up a p issenger will '*|)i > 

000 m a satchel In Aii/oiia i fern if 
ro d V ent w is le quitted b> i g il 
lant jurv of tl e ehiige of highw i 
robberv though cauglit in the ac 
However she w is sent to prison lo 
hiving ehsirmed the driver, vvhie* 
was going loo f ir for a lady 

1 ew b inelits 1 isu d long Tom B li 
— the sur eon gone wrong — di i 
well until th U d iv in iB^B wlu n oik 

01 his scouts i( ported th it the M iiN s 
ville C dll , st ige v\ is carrving Sioo 
ooo in gold Abo iid were John Gc ii 
the driver, Bill Dobson, the express 
messenger, ind nine passengers, in 
eluding a Negio woman and four 
Chinese 

Be 11 ind six of his he nchmea swung 
into saddle^ They planned to swoop 
down on the coie h, one to the team s 
he id ind thiee to e ici fl ink But il 
chinced tint a gold dust buyci, who 
ow led a In e put of the express 
shipment w is pu ceding tne eoach 
on horse bi k bee ms( it-y swayin^ 
made him se isiek Ihree of the gang 
slopped to disirin him, and were 
del lyed in their part of the xtticl 
when Bell and the others thundered 
down on the st ige 

The odds looked hcpcle s, but 
Dobson bli/ed away with his twc-> 
shotguns and i bi lee of rev olv ers His 
hist sliot knocked Ton Bell ofl his 
hoise 

I he gang s wild fusillade thudded 
into the CO ich \ door pofrped open 
the four C hiiiese and X»l*ie of the 
( 
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white men erupted ind vimshtd 
Now Btll, only sliqhtJv woundtd, 
moimtcd ind fiiini? 1 he 

•umiiiiiiiq p^sstns’cis opened hr , 
^woundmcf another bmeht As th 
U\n^ leelcd b'lck out ol the loicl, 
Dobsgn bowled mother ofl his hoise 
md ^Jiouted to Geai, Diiv( on' 
Although woundeel in one iini the 
clii\ti ci eked his whij) The Con- 
cord lolled into Mir\s\ille with one 
j)i''Seneer shot throui^h both Icofs, 
Hiothei sloichead fm rowed, md the 
Ne^^io worn iii de id 

Aroused citi/ens tricked down md 
wiped out most of the q me* a few 
weeks 1 ltd J hen 1 posse e nit,hlBell, 
e,ue him time to write i lew letters, 
md swuni» him fiom i ti< < 

Without effectise hdp from local 
authorities oi the Cro\einment the 
(\piess companies took me isures to 
in ike the i isk of the highwayman 
hirdei Bov s were stieni^the ned md 
bolted in Cash les uds of p a 
Ik id weie ofleied loi the c iptuie of 
b Indus A temcious sleuth, J B 
IT line, fiinllj ti leked down the re 
doulitible Black Blit 

In eii^ht >t irs Blick Bait com- 
mitted more thin 2 > suecesslul hold 
ups, ilw lys sm£,leh Hide d Not once 
did he file i sliot —he subse*quently 
cl lime d his shotgun \ is iie ve i lo ide d 
— md only on one occ ision did an\- 
onc c,e t a shot it him \ft( r i holdup 
he would \ mish complete 1\ Nt/bod) 
s iw an V till 1) iiiclitlike m the c,e ntle 

111 in of kindly m nine rs w ho di oppe d 
111 at fannhouses for a in# il Noliody 
siispe eted th it his b n> he Id a hoo 1, a 
shotqun broken aown, ind a store of 
stolen gold In inteivals between 
holdups he^iscd quietly in San I ran- 
eisco as abnining man 
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Painst ikingly Detective Hume 
pie ced clue s to^e the i a laundry mark 
on a hindkerehief a elcscription by 
an ols(i\iiii w litre ss, a glimpse 
c night by i hunter of the bindit 
unmiskeel, hie ikiiig open an express 
bo\ Hume arrested Black But in 
S 111 1 1 incisco and identified him as 
Chillis r Boles He served i piison 
term lid ilLei his release disip 
])e lie cl A fluiry of holdups on his old 
st imping greiunds w is ittiibutcd to 
him but never pioved 

Increasingly lien bullion shipments, 
limning as high as S’oo,ooo forced 
cxpie ss companies to hire nicsse ngcis 
who would tike on an\ odds An 
eight man guud was oigini/ed lor 
the (oach which midt the iiin lioni 
De idwood to Sieincy m the Bliek 
Hills of South Dikota, with ticasure 
from the fabulous lioine st ike Mine 
Two hoise me n leide in ad\ uiee two 
as i le ai gu ird md font in iniie d the 
coicli The coach itself, i vciitiblc 
leilling for tie ss with uinoi pi iting 
incl loopholes, wis dubl>ed OM lion 
sides 

A determined gang ofdespei idos 
t ickle d Old 1 1 onside s one Se pte ml rei 
diy 111 1878 J hey liy in ambush at 
the Canyon Springs iclay station, 
hiving locked up the st Uion s tend 

CIS 

Some how without its outr ide is that 
d IV, though it w IS c u lying Is 4") 000 
in ^old bullion, the coich w is pro- 
tected by only tliree messengers 
young Gail Hill on top ind Seott 
Davis and Bill Smith inside Ct< nc 
B II nett w IS driving 

lie drive r s ' \ ip-yip,” signal foi 
the station lender, echoed is the 
C oncoid rolled to i atop As Gail Hill 
Icwvcrcd himseit from the box seat. 
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a shotc^un mu7zle w as thrust throua^h 
a loophole in the buildinG: s wall and 
buckshot plowed into Hill s b ick, 
uiflictinq; wounds from which lu 1 lU r 
died But there w is s^ill fis>ht in the 
plucky youns^ ft How I Ic had whirled 
and w as r iisinir his o\\ n ttun w h( n a 
second chai ^e of shot s( nt him it clmq’ 
collapse in a ht ip bv tho loadsid 
Smith, who had bttn ^tiuek b\ a 
sf)linter fiom tlu woodwork Ixheved 
he hid bt en st iioiislv in)UH d ind lay 
on the floor ol the co u h takincf no 
})ai t in the flight I h< n in iinin^ nu s 
st'iiqf 1 , Scott D n IS t. sc iped from the 
1 ir dooi and took co\(i behind a 
lue liew i\(d tobnnelt todiive on 
As the ner\y dr i\( i was it lit rinuf his 
iin loi adv h i b indit iush< d liom 
the house to tlit h< ids of the It id 
])iii DdMS dulled him through the 
muUllt 

PJ iinl\ D i\ is h id to 1)( dispose tl of 
oi thv holduf) w IS a \ roblxi 

eiickcl around tt) t iK hu i liom 


the flank Youncf Gail Hill, soreh 
wounded and semiconscious saw him 
In the best tradition of the shotsfun 
messentycr, he mustered his last ^ 
stre nt^li and shot the man dead [ 
But now the bandit J< adcr h id or 
dered Biindt down fiom tlje box 
ind w IS approachint? Daviss trt< 
iisi ij: the dr i\ e i as a shield Das is 
unil)k to hre i m off thiou£>h the 
woods to £,ct ht Ip Before it could at 
1 1 \ e the t? in" h id in ide a clean g( ta j 
w i\ with the tie asm t , 

Sundiv tokens of those times n 
111 nil Stole n Gfold, buiied by b inclii 
who tlid not li\( to rttne\e it, he 
hieiclen m the lulls lioirds i inr»( 
liom S^o ooo re puted to be bun d on 
ii nity \lountiin C ihloinia to 
^i)Ooo)bih M d to b( cichediiithi 
Juksonllole in i of \\ \ oinm^’ \ou 
iinv still ste iConcordont hibition 
in t’u iiiltoid sntion of i* home 
town lul m the Siuthsumui Insli 
tuti m m \\ isln i^ton 


Dried ind True 

J ! e It i 1 iU )t S nt\ 

■iWAsl}I)i\ IioinIC Is oui tn ups \\( H s\v I mil slio c In tk brisk 

\ iiie suuii <lu vn oiii nun \H lU ii obs ivti nuliKti ih it 

throiieh U ll one ^nii le xn ni\ ision h n mn mu el )j 1 huie iiniimiir in 
circles 1 hs i lie isked to invent u He o [)ui u el ill il Li i \ the \i em in new 
seeiet \\i ipen unl\ to he used il ihe situ it on bee iin ciitu il 

\1 Ilk 1 t whinllui looked lie spi 1 ue, the n \sUiious 1 C I h» ided it full 
spill’ for the hi nil JocMivone s inn/ein nt ^ix'Otinv men ibout i foo hi£»h 
disliid ishoie \i nud uuh ^nns h wonets ind h i id ^iLiia ks th(\toiehead 
lone, into t hi Ir i\ In \n me re dihU shoi t iim lie minx w is dispeised and the 
be lelihe lel secuied I lu obscixei s iid with isl mshment to an \merican 
ee le i^ue ^l)ll XiiuTicins iie ccitimlv uni ^ Wheie did this mic’^et 
inii\ eoiie fienn* 

Oh leplie J the. Vme lu in those are our dchx dialed Marines^’ 

— e nt ibut I b> ^iKa^D Wilcox 



Lest We Forget vi Jap Slave C\mp 


1 (lo( iimentod example ol Jap 
aiK 9t s w mi \ — iht treatment 
of Vineiican pi isoncib (lining 
20 months it ISichols Field 
work camp ueai M luila 

Condensed from 
K tns IS C ity Stii 

( fay I 1 ei 

\uthot 111(1 \\ ii cm 1 1 spomU nt one 
ol the ld*st XindKiiis tol(dV( T i 
tun ind Liiiont^ thr iiist to it tiiiii 
with ( cncidl MieVithui 

1^1 1 Ml iiitiodiicc >ou to the hite 
I \n el ill IS Molo S in to Tht 
WoH \Nh<)se led nunc \ is 
Iv \Aik\ Sill to Pistol Pete S iki S mi 
Hid C hciiv Blossom 

1 11 t,u u mte< \ou u not L,oin^ to 
like them 

lhe\ He 'll] t^entUmen of Jip in — 
jjioduets (f 1 (idtuied eiMli/itioii 
-.ooo veils old Ihey’ie also one ol 
the Cl ue lest colleetions of s idistic 
niuiderers the woild has ever known 
lhe\ weie the co ini'indmls or the 
sentries at ISiehols Field woik pioj( et 
outside Manili where foi two ind 
me h ilf veils Goo Ameiican piison- 
eis were held 

1 he work of rcbuildin<T ISichols 
Ik Id stilted in June 1942, with 
prisoneis liken at C iv te, M mil i 
ind some haiboi firts 1 itcr, sii\i 
\ors of the Bata in De ith Mar^h were 
se nt thei e The first eomm'inJ int w i 
Moto — a Ileule n int m the Impcri 1 


N i\\ youncf well built, with 
slioit clipixd 1)1 ick hiir He 
w IS ( illed \\ hue Ant>cl by 
the Ameiicins beeiuse heVl- 
w i\s diessed in an iininacu- 
lale white iiniloim 

C)ncdi> in Ameiic'in pii- 
\ ite whom we 11 c ill M utin 
colhpseel on the iimwav 

Cxet up md work, ’ Moto- 
S in oideied M iitin, o’* 
\oH 11 be shot 

M II tin sulle 1 mg fi om d\ s 
(ntery eouldn t st ind up 
\\ lute Angel b nki d orders to 
the se nines 1 he y ] ibbeel four neai by 
Aineiie ins with idle butts and mult 
them pick up M ntin ind enry him 
to th( Pisiy school bin leks fhep 
the ^\lll^c A.ngel told the as embkd 
piisoners thit M irtin w is to be shot 
IS in ( \ iinpJe to those who wouldn t 
woik loi thcjipamse I mpirc Hold 
mg i pistol to Mu tins held, he 
iiiirehed him behind the birracks 
t iking in \rn(iican captain is 
w line ss 

J he men heird i shot, a pi use, and 
then mother shot The c iptiin came 
baek and told them what had hip- 
pened White Angels first bullet 
h idn t \ died M inm As he went 
down, he called out 

C iptain, tell them Martin went 
down smiling ” 

1 hen V\ hite Angel shot liim again, 
in iIk he id 

1(1 his second murderf Moto used 
a swoid An Arne --ican Marine who 
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had tndured duly beatings for nionlhs, 
one day m idc a bre ik U) escape Five 
hours litci the J ips found him lie 
w IS forced to knt c 1 outsidt the pi ison- 
ers’ b 11 1 icks Uima\ 1 1 in£,lv he looked 
at White Anqel as the Jap oflicer 
drew his sword and supptd loiward 

It wasn’t qiiiek, or neat, it w ts a 
brutal hackini? to de ith 

After Moto had changed to a cle in 
uniform he jilaccd a cross and flowers 
on the M irinc s gi i\( \ ])hotogri- 

pher took pictures of him st inclinj^ in 
milit ir) pose Ixside the cioss lint 
was to show the world how well the 
Jipinese treated Aineric ms who 
‘ dud of illmss’ in prison c imjis 

Ihe })iisomrs W(re divided into 
groups of ten ind told that if one es- 
caped ind was not reciptured, the 
nine others would be shot 1 our me n 
who tiled to lun away were ret i ken 
and beaten until nearly de id Onei* 
mm did get aw ly The rennimng 
nine of his group were executed 
Among them w is the esc ipe d in in s 
biother Ihereifler the \ineiic ms 
agiced among themselves to Irv no 
moie esc ipes 

One ol Moto s fivoiite tiieks w 
to fcjrce jirisoneis to double turn lor 
thuc quirleis ol in hour running 
biiefooted on the grivel until their 
feet were gished ind bleedin^ 

Ro 11 mg drunk iftei a revel in Ma- 
nih s ltd light distiiet Moto would 
foice the pnsoneis to line up Then 
he would sit iiid chink fiom i bottle 
while they did eihsthemcs for i half 
lioui or longer 

Moto left 1 ite in 1043 ictive 
duty 1 \Ui news came of his de ith 
in action The prisoners were sgrrv 
1 he y h id hope d some dav to kill him 
V ith then own hands 


Juh( 

Ihe pnsoneis’ diy started at 6 i , 
a m , when a Japanese sentry shouted 
Bangof ’ 

Thit meant get up fiom the floor 
wheie cacli man slept in a space 3!) 
inches wide Ihen all, including the 
sick, did c ilisthenics for 15 minutes 
After that they were forced to eouni 
off in J ipanese Mispronunci itior 
brought a blow 

1 lu 1 lod w \s fish e\cs and guts 
a soup m ide fiom the entire fish, 01 
w itery gruel, along with about ar 
inch of boilecl nee in a canteen cup 
After bie akfast came siek c ill Onl\ 
50 men daily were illow# d off 1 hosi 
too sitk to walk had to be earned 01 
di igged l)y their comrades when 11 
7 the daily torture mud 

slirted to Nichols Iield Ihiou , 
the in un stre et of P isay p traded th( 
iig^’^td skeleton They had lost u| 
to 70 iiounds per m in At hrst tin 
Iilipmos lined the route ind tiled U 
give the Amencins food and shoe 
Hid cig 11 cites But the J ips shot sev 
er il I ilipmos ind broke it up 

In route J ip sentr.es would siicl 
denly it tick the prisoners withou 
pi O' oe ition They would hit men 11 
the srn ill of the btek with rifle butts 
Some sentrie c u i u d iron clubs witl 
which they biiitilly bio^e arms anc 
le gs Those 1 1 le d h ad to be pic ke d uf 
and aided along bv their romradcs 
A scntiy called Pistol Fete broki 
the urns of it le isL five men with ar 
iron b ir S iki Sim, a Jip marin< 
w ho \v IS alw av s di unk, use d a simil ii 
we ipon to beat those who whistled 
At list the Japinese relieved hiii 
bee luse is the result of his brutTiil> 
the woik on the aiifielcj was falling 
behind ^ 

Under 1 stirv ition dfet, \\ith beat 
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iiiEfs and without medicines, moie 
md moie Amu leans collap cd An 
Vint ric in Moc tor went to the cimp 
commandant J he Wolf, who hid 
u he ved White Ant^el — and s iid 
Unless the men get more food they 
will die ' 

In a rij^e, The WW oidcied t 
sultry to club the doctor Another 
doctor, a major, intervened As i re- 
sult he was slugged with a pistol 
1 oui tee^h were knocked out and his 
liw was bioken The Wolf then ad- 
(litssed the blcedinsf men ‘ I don’t 
( ire if you all die I heit ’s a hunched 
million more like \ou in Ameiica 
Soon thts’ll all be o ir slaves ” 

Many American pnsoncis tried to 
(scape by t iking thtir own lives 
Some succeeded At least live men 
went insane there from June to 
S( pteiiibcr ic)44i 'tnd one of them 
II led to commit suieide by lepeatcdly 
butting his head a^^^amst a w ill 

Can you imagine delibei ilely 
crushing your arm or leg under a 
iwo-ton riilvv ly cir^ Americans did 
lb It Iheir eo^l w is to be sent to the 
Ihlibid Hospital, where treatment w as 
ulitively decent although the lood 
w IS bad 

Like his predecessor, The W olf per- 
sonally murdered Americans m fiont 
(>l other prisoners A boy from Ne\ 
Mexico collapsed from maliiia The 
W olf saw the still unconscious soldier 
iliat evening He banged the boy’s 
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he id on the concrete floor and kicked 
him Then he cirried him into the 
shower and he Id the bov s head under 
w itcr with his loot until lu drowned 
At le ist 50 AriK i leans saw that And 
the prisont rs also saw one of the 11 
St irv mgmatcssti ungnp by his thumbs 
outside <^ht dooiwiy while a bottle of 
beer and a me at sandwich were placed 
m front of him By evening he was 
dead The J ips lorced an Ameiican 
doctor to sign a certificate saying 
death was due to heai t disease It w as 
so reported through Geneva 

W hen a man w is almost certain to 
die thty sent him to Bilibid Hospit il 
— be e nise on international rc cords it 
looks better to have prisoners die 
then 

Mui oiu T evte Imdmgs the atti 
lude ol the Jips chmged am i/ingly 
The ginrds now Upped their hits, 
gunned indsiid pleise” ind ‘thank 
\ou ” lli(\ bee line more polite w ih 
the 1 inelipgs on Mindoro ind L U7on 
11 \ou d been tlieie in the fin il three 
weeks \ou would have thought the 
e unj)s wcie excellently run and the 
eondilions ide il 

1 hat s wha^ we can expect lioin 
Tokyo shortly A gioup of su iv( 
Harvard educated businessmen dip 
lomats who hue many old friends in 
Ameiica will come forward with h its 
in h ind, bowing with that unexe died 
Japanese politeness and saying ‘So 
soiry, please All verv bad mistake ” 



J- CARE NOT if God u on m> side Mv constant hopt ana prayer 
i& that I ind> be found upon God s side Abr ham i mcolr 



The Five Fitzgeralds 
and the Fivc-Cent Ride 

Condtnscd fiom 1 orbci> U Ma/n L McDermott * 


T iir five Filzrcnld bi others of 
Chicago bt!?an hatihio passen- 
gers with a bobsled and a te im 
of horses back in 191 j This yeai they 
will c^riy sonic two billion passen- 
gers Ih< greatest ti letion magnates 
ol this generation, thty opeiatc the 
transportation systems of St Louis, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles ind 31 
smaller cities in 14 states — 7500 
buses and streetcars in all 

Ihe biotheis’ specialty is to take 
over dilapidated, bmkiupt ti uis- 
poi talion systems md turn them intcf 
piofitable enterpiises by fast service, 
good-looking, comfortable buses, 
com teous and careful drivers — and, 
v\Iieicver possible, nickel fares Tin 11 
1 lie St acquisition is the traction sys- 
tem of Los Angeles, where 41 street- 
e 11 companies have gone broke in 
the past 70 years The 1 itzuerakls 
wcie confident enough to put - 
500 000 into the d< al 

Ihe five brothers learned team- 
work at home LUe was hard m the 
Nebraska lanch house, but their par- 
ents knew how to season work with 
play Dad was a fiddler, and they 
danced in the kitchen He was also a 
ball player, they looted for him, and 
played themselves W is there a picnic, 
1 circu-, or a f hui ch soci il — all seven 
Fitzgeralds \/ere sure to show up 
!Mom Fitzgerald was the spark 


]>lug ou’re going places, m\ 
boys, ’ slie kept telling them, ‘ Init 
while vou’re doing it, give the otherj 
fellow i bit moie than an even break 
\ou wiU find it pays 
The boys struck out ear^y foi 
themselves, working as ranchers, 
mechanics salesmen, cooks In 1912 
thitc of the boys found jobs in a rail 
load construction camp at Fori 
1 1 ances, Ontario — Ld as cook, Ralph 
as w liter, and Roy running a bob 
sled for carrying mail, supplies and 
woil ers lie also shopped lor the 
housewives, delivered messages and 
did all kincls of errands — ‘ the most 
obliging kid anywhere,** it w in said 
Roy next worked as a garage me. 
chanir in the iron-rfingc town ot 
i vt k th, Minn He bought a cumbti 
soiiu old ‘ gas buggy” ard hauled 
miners to and from work II anybody 
needed to go anywhere, day or night, 
Roy would accommodate him \\ hen 
Roy needed help, Ralph came Tliev 
bought another dilapidated criti 
fixed It up andwere the pi oud owners 
of a two bus ‘ licet ** 

Business skyrocketed, and an iii 
gent call went out for Ed and Kent 
and John The Fitzgerald boys wer» 
together again Soon they launch<d 
what they considered a daring vcii 
tu'^e a bus line to Virginia, Minn 
five miles away It succeeded When 



THE FIVE FITZGERALDS AND THE FIVE-CENT RIDE 


ro'id to Duluth was paved, they 
started anothc r line 

Their network of bus lines spread 
;hroui?h Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois Once they sold their entire 
fiusincss to Greyhound, and the five 
|)()vs igoved to Chicae^o, all taking 
jobs with the company But the urge 
|o ‘roll then own” was too strong 
n 1928 they set up a new corpora- 
lon to oigani/e and operate cross- 
country b is lines 

One of their field men suggested 
that the traction business within 
cities, although notoiiously a losing 
pioposition, could be m idc to pay 
In Galesburg, 111 , ♦hty bought a 
iim down, profitless ti action system 
Ihey put in new buses, iiuioduced 
speed, courtesy and good s<ivice 
Still the business didn’t piy The faie 

IS ten cents The litzgertlds cut 
ihc fare to a nickel, and we nt after 
new Tiusiness bv advei Using that it 
w IS cheaper to ride than to drive 
Ihey sent smirlly umfoimed giils 
out to get suggestions for improving 
Sdvue Traffic, treliled, and in three 
months the business Ijegan to show 
i profit 

Next came the purchase and re- 
liaf)ihtation of the sticet railway and 
l)us system in Joliet, 111 Two com- 
l)anies were operating the transit 
system at the time the Fitzgerald 
brothers took over, starting with 24 
coaches Today the company oper- 
ites 50 buses, and the business has 
giown from 2, '300,000 to 1 0,000, (X)o 
passengers a year A large part of the 
increase is attributed to the int^'O- 
duction of the five-cent fare In 1936 
the brothers took over two bankrupt 
transit systems in Tulsa, Okla 1 hey 
improved the service and slashed the 
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fare from a dime to a nickel — now 
the “oil capital ’ of America is proud 
of Its service and the bus company 
is in iking mont y 

The Iitzgcrilds have cut the fire 
to five cents in 25 of their cities and 
hojxi eventually to hive it cvciy 
whci e they opt 1 ate Tht y have found 
that m cities where the average bus 
line IS not more than eight milts 
long they can pay good wages, iim 
spetdy and eomforlalde busts u 
fieqiunt intcrvils, and still make \ 
profit on a five cent fare 

In 1956 the brothers formed the 
National C ity I mts, and within two 
years they had bought 1 6 transport i 
tion sv stems in citus scittered from 
Michigin to Alibami and Tex is 
Ihty limited their operntions to 
smilltr cities until 1941, whtn tht> 
moved into St Louis List year tin v 
acquired the lines in Biltimoie md 
Los Angilts \i the wars end lhc\ 
plan to l)anish most of the sire t( us 
in these metiopolitaii centers They 
rate one bus as worth three streetc u 
because of the bus’s speed and ma- 
neuvt rability 

The National City Lines took over 
in I incoln, Neb , m 1942 The city 
council was planning to slap in 
added t ix on the traction syste m 
The I itzgeralds made an offer If the 
city would drop the added tax, they 
would provide a city wide nickel fare 
By the end of the first year, the pns 
sengers had been saved $300,000 in 
fans while the city was deprived of 
only $30,000 in tix revenue Y< t 
the traction system shifted from the 
red in 1943 the black in 1944 

1 he t Itzgeralds insist not only on 
safet'^ but ne Une,s and courte y 
Their drivers are not forbidden to 
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talk to passengers, they arc expected 
to avoid splashing pedestrians on 
rainy days, to hold a bus for a run- 
ning passenger, and to do little 
‘extras” that passengers won’t foi- 
get Sometimes these favors arc amus- 
ing In Tulsa recently, a driver saw a 
druggist putting up a sign ‘Ciga- 
rtttes loday” He pulled up at the 
dooi and told the passengers he 
would wait while they bought their 
smokis In Danville, 111 , a woman 
getting on a bus dropped her wrist 
watch thiough a grating in the pave- 
ment 1 he diiver jumped out, en- 
listed the aid of a mile pisstnger, 
took up the grating and recovered 
th< \\ Itch 

Pi k Ik illy every executive ol the 
coifKii It ion has iisen from the diiv- 


ers’ ranks Eight former drivers ar 
now superintendents, one is manage 
of opeiations for 12 cities' 

Of the five Fitzgeralds, Roy, 51 
president of National City Lines, r 
the high-pressure go-getter, the dc 
velope of new business V^hen 
run-down system has been bought, u 
IS dumped into the lap of Ralph 
the persistent gt t-the- thing done man 
superintendent of operations and 
m iintcnance John, 54, and Kent, 4 , 
both vigorous, exuberant men, an 
bus line administrators In the home 
office, Ld, 60, cxDol and conse’^vativi 
sits on the lid as treasurer 

Piiiphiasmg Tom Marshall’s fi 
mous i( nnik, the Fitzgeralds’ slogiu 
IS ‘ W h It tl IS toiintiy really needs ^ 
a good live-cent ride ” 


\ ' 


Flics on Parade 

I 

A c \sKi 1 in iiinl letun i , in \\ ishin^ton on business with the WPB di\ ision 
chief in charge of ciskels, asked i nceplimist for n ime and loom number of 
the man he should see Ihumbing through bock after book, the receptionist 
found nothing to indicate who handled ciskets Suddenly she brightened and 
exelainied Wh), of course, that would b< 111 the Contiiner Di\ sion*” 

— Van 1 ranc Wilson lu 1 hiladclphia Record 


Afttr a WAC mi]or complained of the nondelivery of 15 000 brassieres, the 
Quiriermastcr Corps found them stored among crockcr) supplies in its Camp 
Lee, Va , warehouse The warehouse st iff had taken literally the size labels on 
the bn\es ‘ Cup One, Cup I wo, Cup I hrcc ” — week 


From the inner recesses of a large filing cabinet, the colonel’s indignant voicf 
10 id, Sergeant, wlieie did you file that new list of discharges^ They are not 
iind< r Q I ’ 

Oh, no, excl limed the colonel’s assistant “I filed them under C’ — for 

congratulations^ — TomCootf tn Coro tet 



pSYCHO-SCREENlNG 

The AAPs Trump in Air VC^rfam 


Psi^chologists \\oiking ^vith the 
Air Forces ha\ e ioimd w a \ h to dc 
tcriniiie the kind of work t ach in 
dividual i an do best 
+ 

B ack of the arn'i/mi? pcrforiTnnce 
, of Amcncan airim n n gainst 
the enemy is an iinjiorlint 
Uchniqiit called psycho scncninc^ — 
1 wonderfully accui itc pioctduic foi 
s( ^tcting 'll! crew iiicmbcis ind fittini; 
tlum to their cxactincf jobs Ihinks 
to a stries of electiu dly seoied tests, 
de\tlop( d by a group oi the countiy s 
out mding psyeholoc,ists, the AAI 
li lining Command knows Ixfore i 
ridet dons a flying helmet wh# rhci 
or not he will stand up under the 
str nn of eornbat flying, wIkUki Ik 
should b< tinned is fighUi pilot, 
bomber pilot, bomb irdier, n i\ig Uor, 
llight engi leer, radar operatoi or 
leiiil gunnel 

Even more significant, psycho- 
screening IS now working in rt verse, 
IS a scientific guide for returning dis- 
charged nrmen to civilian lifi Soon 
after war ends, the psychological 
know how accumulated from the 
AAI’s test of three quarters of a 
million young men will be available 
to schools and eollcTcs to pm point 
the tr iiiiing of stude nts, and to in- 
dustry for fitting the right jobs to the 
right people 

M^'jor General David N W Grant, 
Air Surgeofi of the AAF, has made 


Condensed from Air News 
Frank J Taylor 

avnation psychology his baby since 
July 19^1, when the President cuhd 
upon the aircraft industry to build 
50,000 planes within a year To tlie 
All Surgeon’s st iff, that meant h uid 
picking the men to fly those pi tii* 

In the preceding decade the An 
Foue hid picked 5765 eide ts for llv 
mg tr lining, selecting >uung men 
with toi'c gc b ickground through 1 ig- 
orous phvsic d exaniin it^on and pt r- 
sonal interview Now the flight sur- 
ge on‘> hid to select ten limes that 
niinv in i single ye. nr 

‘ \\c didn’t hive the flight uun < ons 
to do the ]ol),” expl lined Ctneiil 
( rant t illmg in Dr John C 1 1 iiia- 
g in the ii issoci ite dire ctor of a N< w 
\oik psyehologie il service for col- 
leges he asked if applied psychology 
could sort out the young Ameiie ins 
who would make fliers 

Dr rianacran was sure of it But 
because th^ idea was so re volution irv, 
he and a number of othei promiiu nt 
psvchologists spent several months 
studying the qualities most essential 
to pilot, navigator, bombardier 
I he AAP School of Avi ition Medi- 
cine It Randolph 1 icld, Texas, had 
ilnady made a start on “psycho 
motoi testing,” with machines de- 
signed to measure equilibrium and 
coordination General Grants psy 


lot 
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choloi?ists designed other machines 
nnd added new pencil and piper 
tests Soon they could reeoid electii- 
rilly ilmost ever) thing the AAF 
1 raining C ommand w anted to know 
ibout a cadet before spending S30,- 

000 and ten montlis training him 

lor several months, the psyeho- 

scretners merely tested cidcts and 
rated them for their aptitudes Many 
of the flight surgeons could not u idtr- 
st ind why a promising man should be 
ehininated because a couple of sillv- 
looking gadgets rcstinlihng pmfjall 
gimes gave h m a bad score 

Candidates who rated low in the 
psycho-seieenmg tests were ’^ent to 
the flying schools along with those 
v\ho 1 lied high, luithei cadets nor 
instniclois knew which v\eic which 
When these clisses were graduited 
the icsults sitished even the most 
skeptic il ciities Nine out ol ten 
( idets 1 ited tops by the psve ho- 
se leening scores pished with fl\mg 
colois, in the gioup given lowest 

1 i tings, si\ out ot ten washed out 
Ihe accidents pei 100 graduates 
among the top group weie one third 
those in the lowc st classification 
Among fighter pilots in the gunnery 
schools, the top group scored one 
third more hits 

Ciine Peail Harbor, and General 
II H Arnold called for qo,ooo fin- 
ished 11> mg ofhcei s a ye u 1 here was 
no longer time to tiain a hundred 
c idets to get 50 finished pilots Ihe 
AAl had to screen 400,000 young- 
ters a >car Psychological units \/eie 
established at Nashville, Ft Woith, 
San Antoi lO, and Santa Ana, Calif 
Dr Hanagou, now Colonel, raided 
university faculties for 90 psychology 
piofessois Soon they had joo assist 


June 

ants who had majored in psychology 
At the huge Santa Ana classifica 
tion center 1 watched Aviation Stu 
dent Johnny Brown go through his 
te ts First, with 200 other cadets, he 
sweited through a dozen written 
tests, a giea man) questions ^to be 
answered in a huiiy by check marks 
On a picture of pulleys and weights, 
Johnny h id to indicate which weight 
w IS going up and which down He 
guessed which of two watcilalls was 
gre iter m volume He matched a 
small phologiaph with a cone spend- 
ing site on a laige leiialmip Problems 
chec ked his aptitude foi c ilculation, 
leasonmg, accuracy By the end of the 
day Johnny’s head whiiled He felt 
th it lie had made a terrible showing 
But these tests were a cinch com- 
pared to the psycho-motor testing 
next day Johnny and three other 
bcJys entered a small room and con 
fronted a battery of four identical 
machines, weird apparatus carefully 
designed to test men’s nervous re ic 
tions under strain At his machine 
Johnny sit with his feet on pedals 
and his right hand on a stick, while 
he faced a boird sprinkled with a 
pittern of led and green lights The 
sergeant in chaigc explained carefully 
how to bring the red and green lights 
mto straight lines by coordinating 
the movements ol his feet and his 
hand After a few praeticc triis, he 
said, “Let’s go — everything you do 
now is being scored ’ In a somewhat 
similar test, the sergeant flashed red 
and green lights on, while Johnny 
tried to cut them off by flicking the 
right one of four switches Meters 
recorded the speed of Johnnv’s reac- 
tions, measuring his eoordination of 
mind and muscle 
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Another p-jyclio motor Usl known 
IS the “rotaiy puisuit with di\ided 
ittditioni’ utilized a re\olvmg disk 
restmhlmi? a phonocfraph rccoid On 
the disk was a bi iss tirs^et To one 
side were two distractins; lii^hls The 
trick which taxed J(jhnny’s powers of 
cooicfination wis to hold i pointei on 
the revolvin«r tii’it 'ind siinult'im 
oiisly switch oft die iiiegulirly fl ish 
ing lights 

I he psycho SCI (( nmg test scores 
every potential flight ofticcr in thiee 
cdtegoiies pilot, Ixjinbardiei and niv- 
igator Johnny had intended to be a 
bombaidiei, but his 1 iting showed 
th It he was prime pilot m iteri il, tint 
he wis in the fifth group from the top 
as a potenti il bomi) udici, third from 
the top as a possible n iv ig ilor 1 here 
ire nine groups, of wliieh the fiv elovvi st 
ire climiniUd as potenti il fl>mg of 
fiet rs ind reel jssified lor duties siu h 
IS fltght engineers, i id ir ope lators 01 
gunnels, or lor giound sirvieejobs 

‘ On the b isis of vv h it we h ive 
learned,” s ivs C olone 1 1 1 m igan, “we 
eoiild devise tests to sc k e n out ilmost 
in\ thing Wf Vanted future doctois, 
en UK eis, pi int foie men silesmen” 

Ihe \\1 kept 1* c ords ot i(>2,ooo 
cadets as they ad\ meed thiough 
Liainmg to the ii 1 builefields of 
the globe As the In t squadrons 
of tested flieis leichcd the combit 
zones, the leeoids added up to some 
f h illc n^mg dat i L ndc r the old s>s 
tern of selection, the AM started 
thiee cade ts lor every flier who finally 
got his wings Among the cidets 
processed bv psycho ereenmg 96 
out of every 100 1 1 the top classihca 
tion were commissioned 


Checking the psycho screening rat 
mgs of fliers with their combat per- 
fonn inee aliroad has bee n even more 
of an eye opener The it have been 
fewer ‘ missing in action” returns 
from those who rited highest in the 
tests Photographs reveal that bom- 
bardiers making high test scores hit 
then t in e t on the nose oftener Ai ea 
commandc rs reported that the qu il 
ity of officer leadership improved 
with each new cl is«», whereas in 
foreign air forces quality dctenorited 
as the wir diained human resourc es 
In 1944 the RAl and the Royal N ivy 
both adopted the A\r s psycho 
screening teehniciue 

Since the training command lee 
Olds leve iled tint iptitude for flying 
bears little lelition to formal ediic i 
tion ( ollege reqiuiements were ab in 
doned early in 1942, thus tapping a 
reservoir of thousands of boys who 
hid never gone to college, but who 
hid the ability to leiin quickly 
ind the emotion il stability lor ur 
fighting 

Ihe AAl s psycholfjgiot staff now 
his eight units assigned to speciil 
comb It problems live other unus 
eonceiiti ite on n distiiDution of pei 
sonnel, screening out leaders for new 
combit groups, spotting potential 
instructors technicnns executive of 
fleers Still Olliers speenh/e in tests 
at convalescent hospilils to diiect 
rehabilitUed an men into new jobs, 
tithei in the ^ nny or civili in life 

The cost of the AAF’s testing was 
less thin $5 per candidate ‘ It is 
impossible,” says C eneral Grant, ‘ to 
cstirnite the time, money and lives 
iMition psychology has ^aved ” 



PICTURESQUE Speech and patter . . 


A silver plane pinned on the lapel of • 
a cloud (Ardys ^rons n) White CapS f 

shinqlinc' the b i> iircr r nton) 

Waves leap frogt,ed tow ird the shore 
(AhceB Hart) Lndless acres of after f 

noon (Sirphen Vincent Btnit) Slender Y 

drumsticks of ram beating on the roof 
(Ccnc 1 witr) Nit,ht hobnailed with ^ 

stars (I nncis Frost) A dismal stretch » 

of countrv which seemed esptci dly cre Y 
ated merdv to be on the w iv to some ^ 
other place (Margaret Carpenter) 

t 

A Msitor to the Income F ix Bureiu ♦ 
in Washington expl lined his mission 
I just w mted to see the people I m 
working for (TVe ' ent an Ma^a ne) 

She s 1 pre tt> good photogi aph of her 
father and a perfect phonogr iph of her 
mothei (Bfl Do I liven) Shc listened 
with r ipt inattention (S nh i Buti r) 

His wife lb the pow ei behind the drone 

()chn Ilarlcn) ^ 

Pilot s description of h mdliiig a B 2q * 

* It s like sitting on the front poreh md ^ 
flying a house Y 

r 

St^ns In a I os Angeles furniture ✓ 
store, Unpainted Furniture — See It ’ 
in the Nude” In bakery shop win ' 
dow, Pies like mother used to make, f 
25fi — like mother thought she made, ^ 
Saks 34th Stiect department 
store, New \ ork. Bring > our furs to our ^ 
Mothok um (N V Her ll T bune) / 

V 

Man\ a mariied man gets into diffi & 
culties through a miss underst mding ' 


\ young ladv after a brol^n engage 
ment returned all the gents letters 
marked, * Pourth Glass Male ” 

(WilljeD Herbert) 

Children are a great comfort in your 
old age — and they help you reach it 
faster, too (Lionel M Kaufman) 

kather was a patient boulder in tht 
strt im of mother’s chatter (Bew Streeter 
Minch) Grandma came up slowl> 
but stc idily, pressing each stair firml> 
into Its pi ice 'A I Cronin) Family 
dinner with its const mt Dooincrang of 
passing phtes (John Rolert Q iinn) \ 

little girl finger shopping on the show 

case (Simucl K Braden) 

The t\pc of woman whose c cs 
not onl\ sweep a room, but dust it 
(Ruth Hickman) A girl deiiniteK 

pmuptiious One look at her 

took a 24 hour option on a man s 
mind (Douglas c 1 1 norc) Shc always 

watching her weight — a regular hip 
pochondriac ti at o Bncn) Of a stat 

uesque showgirl, ‘ She’s an L>eful 
Tower ’ 

Defimtwns Naw AWOL, a bolt from 
the blue Iranor R Merrill) Time, 

the stuff between paydays (Scott Field 
Br adcaster) Youth, the first 50 years 

of your life the first 20 of anyone else’s 
Divorcee, a woman who gets richer 
by decrees {The Houghton Ijme) A Split 

Si cond, the interval of time between the 
change of a stop light to green and the 
fellow behind you tooting his horn 


TO Till nasi coNTRiBuroR 01 I SCI I ACc EPTFD in M of either Patter or Picturesque Speet h a 
payment of S25 is made upoi publication In all cases the source must be given An addi 
tional paymti t is made to the author except for items originate d by the sender Con 
tnbutions cannot bt icknowk dged 01 returned but every item is carefully considered 
ADDRLbS PA ITLK EDITOR BOX 605 PLEASAN r\ ILI L N \ 
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the Comet gQ 
Struck AmenccT-^^ 

" ondenscd from The Saturday Evening Post 


Thousands of >rars ago, 
nidiiy S( u iitistb b( lies < a 
giant ill ( hall lut this coiiti 
iicnt, changing the fac c of 
some 40 000 square miles 
It could happen again 

Herbert Ravenel Sass 


HERE are some who deny the 
comet altogether They try to 
C' plain m other ways the strange 
.eirs on the earth’s surface along 
he Atlantic coastal plain But many 
geologists, astronomers and astro- 
Dliysicists behove th'it a comet came 
It came, the> siy, from the noith- 
v< St, thousands of years ago A firc- 
) ill with a flaming l iil, it swept over 
Mberta and Saskatchewan Over 
Vorth Dakota and Minnesota it was 
iigcr than the moon, and over 
Jlinois It had become a bl izing 
1011 or in the sky, while already the 
lot compressed air ahead of it was 
1 utening forests like matchsticks 
On over Kentucky it s|X,d, shi ivel- 
ng the high-griss prairies, over 
Fennessec and the Groat Smokies, 
iiclting the rocks of the mountains 
\s It shot onward at 144,000 miles an 
lour, the increasing gravitational lure 
if the e irth pullea it lower and lower 
inlil finally it struck m the region 
JO tween Virginia and mid-Gcorgia 
ind bur led itself, perhaps miles deep, 
n the shocked earth 
The thing was not a solid mass of 
nctal and rock, but rathe r a swarm 
)f meteors, some of them three or 
bur times the size of a city block, the 
vhole swarm loughly sphoiical in 
.hape and covering an area at least 
joo miles wide If all the bombings 

CSpyrtghi 1944 


and bomb irdnu nts cv( r achu \ed by 
man could be eoinbim d into one, the 
result would not bo comparable with 
the inferno it creUed I he cornit 
destroyed all life within a wide an i 
In what are now tho Cnolinas, 
Geoi gia, eastern Tennc ssf e and Ken- 
tucky, and soiUhttn Virginii few 
living things survived Throughout a 
much laigcr itgion extending as 
f 11 nor th as Que bee and is f ir wi st is 
Kins IS, the effects ol the caticlysm 
must h ivc been sc v ei e 

To a man witnessing those tituiK 
collisions It would hive st erne cl, in 
the infinitesimal fi action ol a second 
while he remained alive , th it the 
univcr*’e was ending Only iii iin igi- 
nUion can we see and he u th it 
do ifemng, blinding chaos the s ilvos 
of shattering sound, the incredible 
explosions, the towering spouts ind 
fountains of flame, the curtains of 
smoke and debris hurled upw ird, 
then, as the monstrous cinnonidmg 
ceased arid the dust p dl lifted slowly, 
the scarred, seared face of the shud- 
dering earth, where nothing li\(d 
and nothing moved except cods of 
smoke and steam rising from the 
thousand-foot pits where the huge 
fragments of the dying star 1 xy smol- 
dering 

If the signs have been«read cor- 
rectly, this wis thi. most spectacular 
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catiatrophe to which the suificc of 
the earth bears witness What are 
those siGfns^ 

The cMdcnce is the existence of 
thousands of earth scars — stiangely 
HG^iilar, oval depiessions — in a belt 
about 8o miles wide extendiiiG^ fiom 
Vire^inid into Georgia and roughly 
paralleling the coistline 20 to 40 
mil(s inland These shillow depres- 
siois, called ba\s, remained little 
known until one day an oflicial of an 
aeiial survey company showed two 
scientists some photographs which 
had been taken liom tlie air 1 he 
pietuies hid been taken piiiniiily to 
show the distribution of timber Rut 
they n vealed the f r t ih it the crater- 
likc d( pitssions were so an ingcd tli it 
the long axes of the ovals weie par- 
allel with one another, all of them 
being oriented northwest-southeast 
And they were bordered by sincf 
iinis around then southeastern ends 
The pictures looked exactly like pho- 
tographs of a district which h id been 
subjected to a ram of bomlis striking 
the ground at an angle in a noithwest- 
southe ist direction, with ejected sand 
b inked up around the faithcr ends 

Ihe thing was so striking that the 
two scientists, Dr t A Melton and 
Di Williim Schrievcr, of the Um- 
veisit) of Oklahoma, explored the 
u gion at the earliest possible moment 
Alter careful study they proposed the 
comet theory in 1933 Their dignified 
piper, published in the Journal of 
Geology j started one of the liveliest 
scientific scrimmages of the century 
The anticornet people aigued that 
the bays might have been c lused by 
the action of wind 01 water, 01 wcie 
re illy dricd-up lakes 

Some things are too big for the 


Jm 

mind, a id for that reason the avcragi 
reider is likclv to dismiss as m 
credible the idea that a cbmet roauf 
m from the outer void and blasU d ouii 
the bays But consider the case 
Tanner Semenow and Herdsman 
Luchetkan 

At scvfn o’clock in the mornin^^ 
of June 30, 1908 Farmer Semenov 
was sitting on tne porch of his houv 
in north-central Siberia Suddenl 
he saw in the north a fiery bluish 
body, larger than the sun, iollia‘>^ 
across the skv It ft 11 in the wild 
country between the Yenisei and 
Lt a i 1 1\ e 1 s md w her e it fell 
column of light lose skyward A( 
tuilly this light wis 30 miles from 
Semenow ’s hoiRe, yet the he it was so 
intense that he thought his clothes 
would catch fire Afur an inter il 
there came a gigantic explosion, and 
an air wave hurled Semenow from his 
porch, knocking him senseless, and 
leveled his house 

In the direction of the mysterious 
light, Heidsman Luchetkan s drove 
of I ^00 leindeer had been grazing 
A fr letion of a second before the air 
wave struck Semenow, it struck Luch 
etkan’s reindeer and they ceased to 
exist, V anishmg j»o comole tely that ol 
them all only 1 few charred car 
casscs were found 

Fully 400 miles away on the Trans 
Silaeiia railway the crew of a train 
saw a sudden blaze in the northeast 
and then felt the tram rock so vio- 
lently that thev stopped it, fearing 1^ 
would be derailed In the city of 
Irkutsk, moie <^han 500 miles dist nt, 
a seismograph recorded the con- 
cussion of heavy bodies striking the 
earth, and a barograph recorded an 
air wave At the Kew Observatory in 



\H)4S WIILN THE COMU 

1 1 nc[land, 4000 milt s aw ay the micro 
jbirograph recorded pressure waves 
Years p<j 5 sed and <he incident was 
nearly forgotten Then, in 1927, Pro- 
kssor L A Kulik headed an ex- 
pedition to the remote spot wht re the 
( olumnof light h id shot upward He 
lound a shallow depression about two 
links wide where the ground showed 
signs of having been pushed viok ntl> 
side w lys, as when a stone is dropj^ed 
1 ilo thick in id, so that concentiie 
iid^es were still visible Inside this 
1 ige depiession weie 200 era lets 
\ n>ing in diameter fiom one to 50 
sai Is Within the depression every 
liee had been destroyed, md for 
1 , 01 20 miles around, the ground 
w IS covered with thousinds ol 1 illcn 
trees spread out in Imlikt fishion 
ii om the cenlci PI iml> 1 1 that ct ntei 
some V i I terrific thing h id slruek 
What had struck there, Kulik dis- 
(o\trt*cl, was a swum of meteors 
\li< id of the swarm, coiiipiessed by 
it IS by a gigantic piston, i hot air 
wive had blisled out the liiger 
ek pression and^ spre idmg ejutw ird, 
hid leveled the foiests as though i 
^iint hand had slipped the n down 
It v\as this air w ive vs hie h h id anm- 
hilucd Luc he tk ms leindcer drove, 
toirethei with all other life in the irea 
1 1 iinly luck w IS on the side 
humanity that d ly in 1908 If, in- 
stead of an alri^ost uninhabited re- 
gion, the comets tirget had been 
New York or P ins, one of the major 
disasters of histoiy would have oc- 
curred Thu it was the »voik of a 
comet admits of little doubt On Tune 
^o, 1908, the earth was very close to 
the orbit of Pons-Winne<;kJs comet 
\pparently llie great Sdxnan meteor 
was a detached fragmt nt 


STRUCK AMI Kie \. /07 

The Hopi Indiins hive a legend 
thit once upon a tune the Great 
Spirit came down from his high 
seat with fire and thunder and en- 
tered the cirth They can show you 
the hole It is a tremendous cntti 
in the Arizona desert, nearly a mile 
VMcle and i joo feet deep (il one dis- 
le.^ litis the detritus fillen in from 
the sitl s) with a rim rising 125 to ibo 
ket ibeive the surrounclmg pi iin 
1 he le , some thing le ss than fjooo yi u s 
a o, inothei come t even 1 1 tli in 
tile Silieii in me teoi stiiuk tin e nth 
This cornet v\ is i m iss of nickel non 
prob il)Iy we ighing iiHiic th m i mil- 
lion tons li ivth ig peril ips \o mu s 
a second, it si inte d down u r o s LI I ih 
and s ruck Aii/oni ne 11 where tlu 
tovMi of Winslow now stands I he 
noise md the shock of its uni) ^ 
not be desci ii)( d, but so tenihc w is its 
power th It 11 bored tin on h 2400 ft 1 1 
of solid rock, grinding it to rock flour 

M iny other fills of sni iller I>odu s 
mi^ht be nuntioiud such as the 3b 
ton ( 9)c Noik iiKlcoiile which Ad 
mil il Pe iry bi ought b le k front Ore e n- 
land and which millions h ivc see n in 
the American Museum of N ilural 
Ilistor) m Ne w ^ 01 k One can under 
stand and jceept these events, ind 
even the fills 111 Sun ri i and Aii/on i 
But the mind agiin starts wobbling 
when It tiles to comprehend the 
catulysm which '•hook America if 
the C irolina I) j>s are what the y see in 
to be — Cl Iters dug by the Jiuge 
tragm* nts of a broke n st u 

llie Arizona comet dug a crater 
nearly a mile wide, the Siberian 
comet swarm dug 200 craters, some 
50 yards wide But the buys of tne 
Atlantic coastal p^ un, some of them 
two and a 1 ilf mil s wide and three 
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or foul miles Ion" arc nuinl>cr<d not 
in hundreds but in thousinds \nd 
they are sprinkled throughout a ic- 
G[ion of probably 40,000 square miles 
If they were caused by a comet’s 
collision w th the earth, that wis a 
catastiophe compared with which the 
Sibeiian and Arizonan episodes weie 
as pufls of a peashooter 

One day I was studying ceitain 
I3 lys in a region which bomln rs ol tiie 
My 1 lie Beach Army Air lield weie 


using ds a bombing range The 40 
loot erateis made by the large-caliber 
bombs were mere dimplesTin the 10,- 
ooo-foot craters winch already scarred 
the earth In that almost absurd dis 
parity a grim suggestion lurked Out 
there beyond the stars whence the 
comet came there may be Powers 
which even now grow impatient at 
man’s latest effort to destioy himself 
Some day peihaps They’ll say, ‘‘Here, 
little fellow, let us show you how ” 


IN MEMORIAM Frederick C Painton ^<r 

TjRinrRiCK C P\IN^o^ \\ 11 coiicspondcnt for The Rcidei s Digest, 
w is standing on an air stiip it Gu 1111 at 3 30 a m last March 31 He 
h id spent the d ly with the ciew of a B-29 t iking off to bomb the Japs, 
the pilot wis wiving good-bye As P unton i used his aim to wave 
back, he fdl deid of a sudden htait attack 
1 ud Painton wis a w 11 easu ilt^ his hcait the victim of the strain of 
wha»^ he h id been through and wint he h id seen He was working to the 
1 ist Two of his storu s appealed m the May Re idei s Digest, which \/as 
on tlie passes at the time of his death He had just returned from a 
giuclmg trip to the Philippines Nearing 50, and himself a veteian of 
Woild Wai I, he had a deep afleetion lor the fighting men whose rough 
life he chose to share It drove him thicugh dangers and hardships 
which would have stopped ni my a youngei man At the oeginning of 
the North Afiican campaign, his ship was torpedoed As he wa flying 
to C isablanca, his plane was hied on, his scat mate killed Nariow ea- 
c ipes never deteried him He wt nt always w here the fighting was hottest 
— at Kassciine Pass, m Sicily, It ily and France, and finally into the hell 
of Iwo (where another coi respondent was shot standing beside 1 im) 

In a message tragically tuned Ernie Pyle cabled ‘ 1 red Painton and 
I have traveled thiough lots ot wai together He was one of my 

dear friends and I m glid he didn’t have to go through the urnatui il 
terroi of dying on the b Utlefield ” The next day Ernie himself was killed 
liibutes to lied Pimton’s honest and courageous reporting of the 
wai have ''ome fiom General Eiscnhovvei, Geneial MacArthur, Admiial 
Nil itz, General Omar Bi adh y, Gi nei il M irk Clark Eypicil was the 
messa«>‘e from Admiral Niniitz ‘ I red Painton was one of the mo^t 
thoioiighly liked wai correspondents accredited to us He died m the 
service of his country ]ust as suiely as those who have given their lives 
on the field of battle ’ 
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The >\ irlime plague of 
gyps with knockout drops^ 
prc) mg on service men 
in our crowded ports 


Condensed from The B illimorc Sund ly Sun Helen Worden 
For many years a feature wnUr foi Sti ipps Howard Newspapers 


T he gyp is on foi Uncle Sam’s 
service men Old rackets with 
new come-ons» and new rackets 
with old setups are boldly separating 
the unwary from their bank lolls 
Port cities aie the main targets 
Every month more than one million 
service men and civilian liivelers 
pass through New Yoik Seattle San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Norfolk and 
Boston — each has its hundreds of 
thoujands of tiansients, all juicy puy 
for racketeers As moie millions ire 
brought back from Em ope, and m my 
of them shifted to the Pieific, the 
lackets will lAe even heavui tolls 
Fo see this gyp underworld in 
action, I have been riding m prowl 
cars with police chiefs, ana stalking 
crooks with detectiMs And I am 
convinced that the best way to i em- 
edy the situation is to tell precisely 
what the traps are Our service men 
aren’t on the watch foi such shaipeis 
Mmy of them come fiom small 
towns where a hearty greeting from a 
stranger means only fiitndl ness 
Let’s start with the goof-ball op- 
erators, who take the he?vicst rake- 
off Goof-balls, small white knockout 
pills, aie bought through Dootleg 
drug connecuons or fioin shady phar- 
macies SliDDcd into a drink, they 


dope the prospect within an hour, 
and he usu illy st i/s doped from six 
to 36 hours This technique is pir- 
ticul irly favored by women, sine e it 
IS easy to lift the bank loll of an un- 
conscious man They work in w itcr- 
fiont dives, cabarets, cheap lestau- 
lants and juke-box bars 

T h( se pii ites not only ha\ t a 
biazin indilh rente to the nun who 
arc lighting for us but aie sibot< ms 
of tlu wai cfloit is well Becuisi of 
thru operations, sailors miss tliMr 
boils, soldicis oveistay their Icives, 
and ci\ilim wir workers aie in- 
capatitated foi duty An Army Ft i y 
Command major told me that most of 
his men had been doped and 1 oiled 
at one time 01 another 1 housands ol 
men hit the poits with (100 to ^200 
in tlu ir pot kets and lose e\ ery nu kt 1 
of it A familiir water-front chant 
IS, lend me ciilaie — I ve been 
rolhd'’ 

How do goof-ball opeiators woik-^ 
On New York’s South Stieet I 
watched runners from water-fiont 
dives stalk the docks when liberty 
pal ties came ashou They are plau- 
sible, friendly fellows “Hev, sailor, 
what about a drink in the best joint 
in town^” The prospects arc first 
piloted to legitim ite bais But '^fter 
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these bars close they aie kd to side- 
street speakeasies eithci bv the sharp- 
ers who have plucked them off the 
docks or by the runners’ giil partners 

I went to three of these cellir 
hideaw lys, all operating at full bl ist 
In such dumps the victim is almost 
sure to meet up with a hirpy who 
either administers the knockout drops 
herstlf or h'ls doped drinks served by 
prior irrangement Sometimes she 
short-cuts the speakeasy by luring the 
victim to her dingy room, where she 
dopes and robs him “Don t woiry 
about the curfew,” she si)s “C ome 
up to my room and have a drink ’ 

There are more than loo dinie-i- 
dmee emporiums in New "fork’s 
limes Square section Some aie a 
constant concei n to police and service 
patrols In these spots the re are 
several different ways of separating 
the victim from his money A detec- 
tive vv liked me to a vacant lot in 
New '^orks West Forties where a 
man had been rolled the night before 
A dine e-hall girl, suggesting a stroll, 
had led him into a dark street 
Opposite the vacant lot she gave 
some waiting hold-up boys the high 
sign Police found the man at diwn 
— unconscious 

Another method is for the giil to 
propose going to the victim’s hotel 
loom, where she may more easily 
escipe detection Once she gets the 
m m’s address she slips it to the hold- 
up boys, who show up after the man 
has succumbed to dope she slips into 
his liquor Two girls recently con- 
fessed lo 12 such crimes 

Harlem is ablaze with black-and- 
tan bars, ejne-room cafes and cellar 
dance dives Gangs lurk outside, 
waiti ig for a “lush” or “square — 


their language for a newcomer with 
money, looking for adventure A girl 
signals them when the victim leaves 
the bar, and he is trailed, mugged 
robbed The girl shares the loot with 
her confederate s 

Mugging IS common A man passes 
adail hallway Two figures dart out 
One throws an aim around llu 
V ic tun’s throat from behind ind keeps 
him throttled while the other loots 
his pockets Street noises, the roar of 
in elevated tram, muffle his cries 
Bv the time the police arrive the 
mugge IS h ive vanished 

bti ip” b mdits haunt var lous Nc w 
\ork districts Women decoys lure 
the “lush’ from cheip cafes and 
penny ai cades to apartments or dimlv 
lit hallways, where his roll is c\- 
ti leted to the accompaniment of a 
' -dr iwn gun To stall pur suit, the 
victim IS then forced to strip So 
piev ilert is this method in one dis- 
trict that emergency suits and blan- 
kets are kept hindy in the police 
station, and as many as ten victims, 
stripped to the skir?, have been 
brought in on a single Saturday 
night 

Crooked taxicab drivers have also 
joined the gold rush by collecting 
commissions as barkers for gyp joints 
In New York, for instance, a war 
worker was found m a hall apparently 
sleeping off a drunk He told the 
police that he had landed m town the 
day before and had asked a taxi 
driver to take him to a shoe store 
T he driver suggested a drink, and at 
a nearby bar turned him over to 
accomplices They had one drink in 
a back room That waa all the war 
worker remembered He was minus 
his wallet and Sr6o 
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In Noifolk taxi dmcis sell bootleg 
iquor at ^5 a pint and ciuise the 
Greets with giil paitiuis who suggest 
1 joy ride to i touiist camp or roid- 
louse When the victim is leady to 
elurn to to\Mi the dnvei bhckinails 
uin foi*an t > oi bitant fare If the man 
jiotestSj he may be knotktd un- 
onscious and his loll stolen I paid 
in flic foi a foui-inile iid( to one 
j 1 these load houses ind theie were 
:wo other pissengers in the e ib, 
achofwhom dsopudthe sune fue 
The loity-second Stieet nea e>f 
New Yoik IS \ inignet foi kid gang- 
aers The y st dk b m oom exus, plead 
•^8 j niistei, 1 hiveiit got 

mywheres to stay tonight Pl< i e let 
aic sleep on the flooi of youi loom ’ 
The iiiswer usudly is, “Oka) kid 
Come along” \Mien the kind host 
u\ ikes, he finds he h s b» en robbe d 
Chfck cashing also tikes its toll 
Siilois arc paid piitly by eheek and 
pirtly in cash (In Norfolk alone an 
average of moie thm $4000,000 in 
pay chee ks is e ished monthh ) C his- 
ehng s iloon I ta jhis chaig< jO cents 
foi cashing th se ch< ks, but this is 
only i Sill ill p n t of the g\p Si ht of 
the b ink loll is a come on foi the 
limih 1 stioit-ehangi ig, osirehiig- 
ing, doping ind 1 oiling lo bieak 
up this 1 uket the USO and YMCA 
have opened seivicc 1:) inks 

Merchandising fr luds iie so thick 
that Better Business Buie uis hne 
issued warnings and opMiifl dines 
against racketeers On Boston Com- 
mon, for eximple, a p etty gi»i 
stopped a siiloi and isked him if he 
wanted a free photogiaph of himself 
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to SI lid his folks Aft( r posing, he gave 
Ills mothei s addiess J he pictuie 
an 1 id with an exoi bitaiit bill anel a 
1< ttei stating th it the last thing the 
boy had done before sailing was to 
hne this photogi iph tal i n 

I isk<d the police and the stivice 
paliols how unsuspecting service men 
and ci\ linns could piotect them- 
sel\ s fiom thfse rackets Here aie 
soim of tliui answers 

‘ Rdy only on the loi il police 
milit iry luthoritus and estibhslud 
canletnsfoi infoiination iliout lodg- 
ings, lestau int ii id pi lie cfentei 
liinnunt — Itwis J \ dentiiu, 
Poliei Coininissionei of New "^oik 
Cii\ 

‘ Vvoid pick-ups Confine youi 
feminine comp imonship to giils intro- 
duced by fiiinds or those you meet 
at si I Nice clubs ind cmtiens — 
Lt Col Junes Bun, USMC Ret, 
Coiinninding Oflicer, Shore Pitrol, 
Norfolk, \ X 

“Shop at established sioies if you 
iie buying witchis, j hotofu iphs, 
cxmcras and simil ir things Dont 
pui chase u tides ofli red by stiangeis 
U bug iin puces — Kenneth B lek- 
ni m, Minxgtr, Boston Bettci Busi- 
ness Bureau 

‘ Don t cai ly more money than you 
need 01 di play the money you 
havi ’ — Lt Col J A McNulty, 
Pio\ost M ushil, New York City 
‘ I ook for cnlertairirnent in le^iti- 
n ate spots If you must look foi 
adventuic, tike along a buddy foi a 
witness ” — Lt C ominandei Martin 
Dillon, Senioi Shore Patrol Oflictr, 
New \ ork*s Manhattan Area 
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Be\bur Own Boss/ 


More ideas for new small 
enterprises in the Digest s 
$25,000 contest * 


t acalion idusers 
Two foinui uni- 
HJK^rOI I \crsity tcachois 
Geitiude Bilhulxi 
and Idilxlle Post, who spent th< ir 
vacations in visiting pi ices ol inleit st 
all o\ ei this country, found th it tht u 
friends \ iliud lluir ad\i(C on vk i- 
tion spots RLSi£,nin^ their positions, 
they devoted months to buiklint, up 
1 pel son'll acqu unt me c with ow ne i s 
of Hsoits, 'ind in 19^5 opened an of- 
fice in New ^oik C iiy as “Vacation 
Ad\ ise IS ’’ They pi m trips and m ike 
reset V itions An unusual ad\ u t ie,u 
of tluii service is that they can Sfive 
spe e ifie advice bee luse th< y h i\ e 
visited eveiy place they iccoininend 
Hotels, dude lanches, and so on 
pay \ icition Advisers a commission 
on the loom and bond bills ol pa- 
tions thus sent to them Clients p ly 
only the i(i,ular lates for lecommo- 
d itions, and pay no fee to Vacation 
Adviseis The business scived about 
3000 V acationists last year 

Hotel Jor Childiin 
A graduate nurse, 
MissM E Wheel 1 
of El Paso, Texts 
provides home caie for childre n 
whose parents are suddenly eilled 
out e* town, stricken by illness, 01 
need a vacation At the Wheelei 
C hildren si C ott ige, which is licensed 
under the State Department of Pub- 
lie ^\ elf tie, the guests vary in age 



froi n infancy to high school age Th( v 
St IV for a few hours at 25 cents in 
houi 01 davs 01 months at $2 a das 
whuh includes laundiy and oth( 1 
semets The childien sleep in doi 
miioiies Meals, naps and play i 
supt 1 vised 

W lien u gisteimg, paients file com 
pl( t infoi m ition on tl e child s 
he ilth, and payment is made in ad 
V UK( P'^tionage a ei igts 25 legu 
111 f'lKsts md ten to 20 trmsients 
ciud for by a stiff which ineludes i 
CTULiker for cveiy ten children, 1 
cook two to four Itundi esses, foui 
cle imng m iids 

On the Floor Rufi 
Cleaning In the 
Bethescla C hev y 
Clnsi area (sub 
urbs of Washington, I3 C ) Robeii 
M Burklin stai ted a bu mess in clean 
mg rugs on the flour, by the ether-base 
foam slnmpoo method Rugs diy 111 
SIX to 1 2 hours C ustomci s arc pie ise d 
at being saved the botJier of moving 
their furniture, 1 oiling up rugs to be 
sent out, and w utmg day 5 01 weeks, 
with bire flc^ois foi the rugs to be re 
tuined Burklin and a helper have all 
the work they can handle Burklin 
chaiges five and six cents per squ'irc 
foot foi cle ansi ig domestic rugs, seven 
and eight cents per square foot foi 
oiicntal rugs, and conti icts large jobs 
at lowei puces lie clears about Si 25 
per week 
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Two weeks of c^nv'^sslnq furnitiirt 
stores, clubs, churches, oflicts, boird- 
ing houi^s would prove whcthei 
there is an opportunity for a ser\ice 
of this kind in a community 

An electric machine with extra 
fine cleaning brush, minor equip- 
ment, soap concentrates and supplies 
can be purchased for $300 to $400 
Such an enterprise might ultimately 
be expanded to include mending 
rugs, mothproofing upholstered fur- 
niture, rugs, blankets, clothing, and 
various other similar services, based 
on knowledge of fabrics and cleaning 
techniques 

Casserole Kitchen 
Many cities might 
support a food serv- 
ice similar to the 
Casserole Kitchen on Madison Av- 
enue, New York In premises for- 
merly used as a retail shop are 
prcpired dinners to be delivered to 
customers’ homes The food is cooked 
in casseroles in which it is to be re- 
heated before serving, hence keeping 
the food hut ft not a problem 

A menu consists of a choice of a 
meat or fowl dish (Fridays, fowl or 
fish), one green and one starchy veg- 
etabk, homemade rolls, a salad, a 
dessert Salads are wrapped in chet e- 
cloth, with the dressing in a small bot- 
tle Desserts are on paper plates 1 1 n- 
itation to two mam dishes permits 
quantity buving, efliciency in cook- 
ing, and speed in handling 

Orders, taken as late as 5 p m , are 
delivered between four and cicrht 
o’clock by boys and by ho-se and 
buggy Deliveries are confined to a 
radius of half mile from the 
Kitchen Dinners are $i 65 Dessert 
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IS extra Deposit of Si pci dinner is 
required foi the equipment, which 
the customer must letuin 

The business was st xr^i d m 1944 
by Ann Honeycutt with an invest- 
ment of S3000 Original equipment 
consisted of a stove, an icebox, cook- 
ing utensils, 12 dozen cisserole 
dishes, and b iskets The Kitchen now 
grosses between $800 and Si 000 a 
week It gives employment to a chef 
and two assist ints, sever il delivery 
boys, a part-time bookkeeper, md a 
girl who takes the orders 

Miss Honeycutt limits the business 
to 125 dinners i diy In this kind of 
business, don’t be afi aul to s ly >ou re 
sold out,” she says ‘ Never cut por- 
tions to make them stretch, or whip 
up something in a hurry to make a 
few extra sales The qu ilily of our 
cooking, generous portions and it- 
tractive packaging of dinner have 
put our shop over 

Fix It Shop A P 
C h unber lain, a 
former New \ork 
stock broke I work- 
ing m the bisement of his home in 
Greenwich, Conn , stilted m 1936 a 
complete maintenance service for 
homes He h id J po in c ish ibout 
$200 worth ot tools, wint he hid 
learned by making and lining things 
as a hobb> — pi is an ick i if for 
example you have a biol cn window, 
a door thit sticks, a rooi th U k iks, 
and a diain from the 1 ilchen sink 
that s stopped un you c m g( t the m 
ill taken can ol by m il mg one tele- 
phone call, and pay only one bill 
By the end ol his first ye ir he h id 
to buy a truck and seek 1 irgci c uar- 
ters Today the “Fix-It Shop’ cm- 
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ploys fi\c mechanics, and the ownti 
IS clearing $50 to J>6o 1 week If 
Chamberlain or his employes can’t 
fix a ihino^, he searches until he finds a 
specialist who can I he shop h is re- 
ceived emergency calls to e\tei minate 
wasps and ants, to retries e jewelry 
and false teeth out of diains, to free 
a child locked in his nuisery, to 
pump out a floodt d cell u It has le- 
built baby caniigis, icpaired lug- 
gage fixed a k ik^ roof, thiwcd 
froztn plumbing 1 he 1 i\-It Shop 
IS one of many similii and successful 
sersiets of its kind throughout the 
country 

OiitdoorPlayEqnip^ 
mint Starting 
in 1939 on an 
alter houis basis, 
^ I L Hill and his w ile built a pi ofit i— 
bk husiiKSS in sturdy outdoor play 
equipment for youngsteis — wooden 
swings, slides, seesiws, sandboxes, 
lunirlc-gvms ’ etc 
At hrst Hill, then a Chicagoan em- 
plo\ed a^ a job with a salary in- 
sufficient for his needs, worked all 
dav at the office and then spent m iny 
hours each night in his makeshift 
home workshop He had no power 
equipment and no capital, materials 


for the first models were bought on 
credit, to be paid for when sold 
Gradually tools were purchased out 
of earnings, and the business was 
moved to a building with a drive-in 
lot where an outdoor display devel 
oped many orders , 

In 1941 Hill lesigned his position 
and took the plunge on a full-time 
b ISIS Deciding that the Chicago area 
w IS too expensive, he moved in 1 942 
to C/i ind Prairie, Texas, where Hill s 
PI IV ground Equipment Co started 
all over again Today it employs 15 
pt ople and docs business locally and 
through depirtment store& as far 
aw IV as Boston 

The siLs appeal of his products 
Iks in the fact that they are larger, 
sturdier and sakr than most equip 
nitnt of this kind Every piece xs 
guirantecd One time Hill had to 
make good on $3000 worth that 
proved unsatisfactory because the 
lumbei had not been fully seasoned, 
but he saved the compinys icputa 
tion His pi int now h is 24 pieces of 
power equipment ^ 

A list of prize tvinners in I hi Rrfitlir< 
Dipfst Acm I nUipr St Conit^t 

lonld not be comphted os ti is issni ^01 s to 
pnss but U wiU be available nt\t month 



Broken Record 

I N A small New England sccondaiv school, the dynamic young head 
mtsKr ficed with the tisk of selecting a depirtment head ignoitd 
''niority \ftei the announcement of the ippointment, a dis{,i untied 
member of the depart me nt came to him, demanding to know wl y his 20 
years’ experience had been overlooked 

M» friend,” said the headmasU r, “m re ilitv you haven’t had 20 years’ 
experience ” Before the teacher could expostulate, he added, ‘ You have 
had one year s experience 20 times ” - c ontnbuted by David ^ Beach iii 




BOOK SCCTION 

Tlie 

Moral Conquest 

of Germany 

-»»««- 

Condensed from tKe book by 

Emil Ludwig 



/ I RiiAPS the thorniest of all postwar problcrrs — how to handle the Cerm in 
people — IS here discussed by a G<rman author of interndtional rcputition 
I mil I udvvig wis born in Breslau, ind cducitcd it Hcuklbci*^ He stiidud 
liw but early took up wiitinGf In the spiin^ ol 1914 he went to London is eoi 
rfsponddit for a daily paper After World War I broke out he continued his 
lournilistic activities in countries allied to Ceim\n> Since 1918 he his pub- 
lished a steady stream of books on world futures and political and historical sub- 
j( cts Showing a dc ep understanding of ihe Germ in ch ir icter, Ik h is written 
bio£,raphies of Goethe, Beethoven, Bismarck, Kiiscr Wilhdm, Hmd< nhurg, 
and a book on the German people In this new work he cirries the 1 ittei study 
a step further, prcsentine, fresh and thought provcjkint, proposals for ei idic iting 
Ctrman militirism ind biingin^ the people of his nitive land biek iiit ) civi 
lizcd society* He is at present residing ui the United Stiles 


T he name “Prussia” meins more 
than a gcocfi auhical teiiitoiy — 
It means a philosophy a way of 
life A knowledge of this philosophy 
and Its influence on German chaiac- 
tcr IS necessary in deciding how Ger- 
mmy should be treUed after defeat 
Prussia’s will to conquest began 
about 300 years ago, when the Elector 
of the province of Brande iburg built 
up with an iron fist the first exv,m- 
plary German army Already at that 
time Prussia had a wamor caste 
which through robber^ and inherit 


ance hid come into possession ol 
wide stretches ol eastein land whose 
people talked Polish and Sliv dia 
lee ts Those “200 families’ promised 
their soveieign to pioUct him fiom 
foieign aggression, it he would secure 
then own est ites and pri\ ileges Thus 
Elector Frederick \\illiam lormed 
an officers’ coips out ol his landed 
Jnnkeis, while the Junkers pressed 
their peasants into military service 
The peasants lived as armed slaves 
all their lives For th^e or four 
months each year they were sent 
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home to till their soil and sire new 
soldiers SchoolteaclK i s and pastors 
weic mere servants of the Junkers, 
who also held the loc il jiidici il ofTii f s 
and thus were ma over cA\ civic 
life 

This IS how Germany bred her 
army AVhen kinits and Junkers used 
that army to subdue fortiGjn regions, 
they spoke of ciriymg German cul- 
ture to llie barbarians Swoid and 
whip were the paraphernalia of that 
A ultin 

To increase the size of their armies, 
the Prussi in kings used si i\ e meth- 
ods Foreign subjects were kidnaped 
or bought like cattle, sometimes they 
were hiied out again as merecnaiics 
for foreign w ars Such methods weie 
unique among civilized nations, l>y 
way of conti isl, the United States 
and France had long since adopted, 
the Rights of Man At the time of 
\\ ashington’s Preside ncy, Prussia had 
a “military budget ’ insU id of a con- 
stitution All membeis of the cabinet 
were called “war ministers,” all tax 
collectors “war commissais ” 

In 1871, when Bismaiek imposed 
tlie domination of Prussia over the 
other German prmcipalitR s, and the 
Prussian king became German em- 
peior, the Junkers took over in the 
whole of Germany Up to 1918, 
Junker families filled all the ministries 
and governorships — e\en though 
these professional warriors had not 
the slightest training for such jobs 
Most of the scions of Junker families 
limited their education to the gen- 
eial St ff academy {hnegsschule) and 
an occasional university term, usually 
spent in be^ drinking and dueling 

Only in Germany was a man of 
action who was also a scholar looked 
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at askance The first President of the 
UniUd States left 37 volumes of his 
wiitmgs Jefferson, Frankhn, Wilson 
and othei s were schol irs But Prussi i 
and later Gf imany, w as for 300 veais 
ruled largely by ignorant noblemtn 
Thiough the years the men whom 
Pi ussia regarded as spiritual feadc rs 
voiced such thoughts as these 

The chemist Ostw ild, Nobel pii/c 
(1894) cannot acknowledge iii\ 
souiee of Right except Foice ” 

Tlu histoiian lieitschke (1896) 
“Whoever preaches the nonsense 
about perennial peace has net the 
slightest concept of national life Oiii 
army is a glorious foim of Germ in 
idtalism ” 

General Beinhardi, classical mill 
tarist “War calls forth the highest 
powers of human nature Individu 1 
atrocities fide befoic the idealism oi 
the whole enterprise ” 

Adolf Hitler ‘ Humaneness is but i 
mixture of stupiditv and cowardice 

At lf^st once in cverv generation 
the Piussian General Stiff has issutd 
that fattful piece of paj 5 er, the Oidei 
of Mobilization, and t ach time the 
nation has accepU d with enthusiasm 
lor centuries pulilic life to the Gti 
m ins has meant giving and taking 
ordiis, no more 1 li s attitude — 
which is not necessarily unalterable 
— must be changed if thcie is to be 
peace in Europe and the Vvorld 
Ihe American looks upon society 
as a plane on which all live on more 
or less the same social and politic"! 
level, although the abkst may snr 
pass others in prestige, money or 
artistic accomplishments To the Ger 
man, society looks like a pyramid 
He himself is but one of its bricks. 
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supporting another one and in turn 
pressing down upon the brick below 
He IS quite happy in his cringing and 
clicking of heels befoie those in a rcl 
atively higher stratum, he is equ illy 
happy when bellowing commands to 
those J^elow him 

In America th( Stitc is a union of 
people w ho h we ( ntrusU d some of 
tliMi ft How citi/eiis with the id- 
nunisti'ilion of government In (ni- 
maiiy the St'itt is i dtily, enthiomd 
ibove tht clouds Fvtrv civil st v mt 
IS the supeiioi ol mvoidin uy cit n, 
'irvl IS i tokf n ol sup< iioiity we us a 
uiuloim Jill AmtiK innevti tuts of 
ciitici/ing his Presidtnt his Senil ir, 
his rnilitaiy comm inder to ( ( r- 
rn ms such ciiticism is instinctively 
repe llcnt 

The Geimin people hiv( hid 
cxictly the kind of 1< idtiship they 
nivS winttd When Hitlti lose to 
power nothing biffltd the outside 
world so much as the juliil ilion of 
Get man univcisi(> ptoltssors over 
this dawn f»f 2^new epoc h of Joiee and 
livltssness In 191^ 93 outslindmg 
German intellectmls hid in a pro- 
nunciiinento approved the invasion 
of Belgium, m 9 , -j no less than i -,00 
Gcrinm prof ssors huled the advent 
of Hitlenin biibirisin 

Ihus the Germ in people in gicat 
crises were lift wid out tiie suppoit 
of Ihtii potentiil s|)iiiLuil leideis 
Iht y bel ( ved in the wisdt ni of their 
rul IS Ixciuse thiy siw truir rulers’ 
decisions b icked by Geinin mtelJic- 
tuil leader hip 11 in the decisive 
moments of 1914, I9j3 and 1939 
German professors hack risen to pio- 
test, surely at least a part of the 
population >^ould have felt embar- 


rassed to join m the outrages of then 
lulers But the professor > did exactly 
the opposite 

(jrRM\N\ IS the only country which 
lacks both a hero to Irlxrty and a 
monuine nt to liberty M( n who h ive 
iistn ag mist then tyr innu il prinets, 
th< kind who live both in th< hi lory 
and the hearts of othM co nti < s tv 
1st iKitlur m Gcrmin histoiv nor in 
Geiniui letter Otdii his d\ i>-» 
been preferable 1 (> revolution in ( « r 
mmv, and obedience better tin 1 
libe r tv 

Fur thei more' Hitler is die onb 
modern diciitor who » lined pov ti 
by Icgil means Tht oditr all used 
aimtcl force to t uvt over t‘i govern 
iiient 1 he (xt rm uis, m 19 ,2, m their 
list free eltctioiis, having ehoite 
imong ei^ht piincipil ])irti(s cast 
12,000,000 votes for the Ni/i*», ag mist 
7000000 (or the Soeidisis Hitler 
had openly displived his politic il 
progrim and these i -.,000,000 clearly 
expressed then wish to see him in 
power Indeed, no American Prcsi 
dent ever rode to Capitol Hill with 
mort legal ridit than llitlei on his 
was to the W ilhclrnstr rs>e on Janu 
ary 30, 19,^ Hiidenburg had ap 
pointtcl him chancellor on the ground 
of the nun erie il slrei^»Ui of his party 
111 p nil mient 

L pon the heads of the Cxerman peo- 
plt ind not just the fan itic d Na/is 
lies the agoiizing blaiii' for this wai 
lor Hitler was more thin tlie legil 
ehie f of the C t rmans, he w as also then 
mo il he id Tlity never had a more 
suit ible leac^e» 

I he Fuhier gave theift whit they 
h''d so sorely m ssed m tht coloiless 
d lys of the rcpuolic — u ntoims, p i 


rilt MORAL CONOLEST Ol GERMA^NX 
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r'ldes and military music And above 
all he re established authority — 
which they prefer to responsibility 
Here was a man after the people’s 
heart he did all thinking — and vot- 
ing — for them, as kings and Junkers 
had done from time immeinori'il 

On May i, 1933, I listened on the 
radio to Hitler’s speech before an au- 
dience of many thousands As he 
yelled “Obedience*” and repeated 
that word twice, the masses were au- 
dibly swept by a frenzy of enthusiasm 
As other nations hail freedom, the 
Germans hailed obedience, the new 
leader had found the key to their 
hearts But nothing impressed them 
more than the wholesale killings of 
June 30, 1934, in which he did away 
with 1100 of his own followers, now 
at last the Germans beheld the great 
man of action w ho 1 new how to c irry-' 
a thing through with an iron hand 

All Geimans knew of, and sanc- 
tioned, sc ere ^ rearmament Even be- 
fore Hitler, classrooms all o\er the 
country displi^ed maps which con- 
trasted the Geiman 1918 frontiers to 
what they would be again ^Qlfcall 
appropri itions asked for in the Reichs- 
tag only the army appropriation es- 
caped interfticnce by the opposition 
during 14 yeais 

In the 12 years of the Hitler regime 
not a single political party, club or 
university faculty protestecl against 
what was going on No groups raised 
their voices against the obvious prep- 
arations for war, against the Nazis’ 
brutal treatment of the Jews, or 
agaiUo the regime’s complete domi- 
nation of economic and social life 
Catholic bishops and the Protestant 
church protested against State inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical ma^^ters, 


not against the criminal regime as 
such 

Again the German war crimes 
have been committed not by 1,000,000 
SS men but by 15,000,000 Germ in 
soldiers Who are the soldiers who 
had their picture taken, cigarettes 
between their grinmng lips, some 
where in Poland riding a car drawn 
by ten bearded old Jews^ Who are 
the pilots who sti afed refugee women 
and children on 1 rcnch roads m 1940-’ 
Who burned Lidice to ashes, killing 
the whole population^ Who suflb 
cated tens of thousands of Jews in 
seiled freight cars, and inassacied 
tens of thousands in front of graves 
they had to dig for themselves*’ Who, 
indeed, if not the Germ in people in 
arms^ They are the same people who 
20 odd years e irlier destroyed Freiieh 
cities on their fm il retieat and bui ned 
I rench forests only to enjoy the last 
moments of power They are the 
same men, or their sons 

In perpetrating such crimes the 
German individual feels himself as an 
organ of the State lo be an efficient 
State organ means much more to the 
German than to be an upright, hu- 
mane individual For the gloiy of the 
fatherland, the Germ in kills any 
nt ighbor he feels superior to He has 
done so not only since Hitler but 
since the days of his medieval em- 
perors 

The German has come to believe 
that life consists of his rulers’ enthusi- 
asm for world domination, and his 
own passion to obey Defeat tempo- 
rarily upsets the God-given order of 
things, but defeat, after all, merely 
means an am^istice, a truce His son, 
so he comforts himself, will try it agam 
in some 20 years 
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Any change for the better m C ( i 
many depends on the hope ih'xt the 
nation may at 1 ist give up this faith 
in its own invincibility 

Most plans advanced by Amcii- 
can ^riteis on the tic itnieiit of post 
war Gerinanv take one ol two ex 
ti< me diue lions, and l^oth, to my 
mind, aie eironeous 

One idvocatcs complete destruc- 
tion ol the Geiinin nation — foued 
1 iboi of the male s in otlu r countries, 
1 izmg of all iiidiisti i d pi ints, p ii ti- 
tion into i do/e n or so small state s 
The other icKocates reconsli ue turn 
of Geiinany through its ‘ best de- 
ments,” suppoit of the ‘ decent mi- 
noiity,” demociatie elections, lud 
self government 

\ thud plan, which m my opinion 
1 ^ the only possible solution, lies be 
tween these two e\ti<mcs Its aim is 
not*only to make the Germans le il 
i/e that they hive leist the w ir tluv 
must also lealize ihit they de seised 
to lose It 

lo begin with, those emilty of fo- 
menting tiiisVai, and of committing 
atiocities duiing it, iiiusi really be 
punished this time — and it should 
be lem mix red that the wai crimi- 
nals include banking magnates, in- 
dustrialists and intellccluil le ukis, 
as well as the Na/i chu ft uns and the 
militaiy The trials should be held 
publicly, and bi ought by radio and 
newsreels to as large a Gerriian audi- 
ence as possible Lister mg to the 
whining of their one-t me leaders, 
reading truth and he from then faces 
in a newsreel, ill lead the Germans 
to reconsidei ihtir oypinion of the 
idols of yestei das 

The wretched spectacle of Ger- 


1^9 

many s mock disar mament after the 
first World War must not be le peated 
Tot il dis u mament is the o ily possi- 
ble solution to the problem of the 
German military spurt, foi the ulti- 
mate 1 1 k is to bre ik the German ol 
the habit of we u mg a unifoi ni physi- 
cally and mentally On the other 
hand, C erm ms must be taught to ac- 
cept foreign uniforms in then midst 
Sincr a uniform is still the only formal 
expression of iiithoiity in Germany, 
nothing short ol foreign uniforms will 
hammer home to the Ceriums the 
fact of their defeat TIimi perhaps 
Kill will siy to his fiicnd ‘ Iritz* 
Ihis lime It seems we lost the war 
All this c ills, of course, for m army 
of CK ciipation Be siclr s the Bi^ 1 lire e 
all foimerly N izi oecupud countries 
should be lepresented ii this army 
J he Germans must be m ide to see 
with then own eyes wh it kind of peo 
ph then nition his tortured, anJ 
whit km 1 ol men < ot the better ol 
till m m the end 1 his is 1 submit, 
the only w i\ c^l comm Hiding the re 
s})t e t of the Creim in popul ice — and 
thin lespeil will be the deem e factor 
Oie point is of par iinount iinpor- 
tanee the dcatli pen illy must be 
imposed on anvone sc c retly poss ssing 
arms Only il it is thus cni\en home 
to the Germans that aiiuaii r nt is the 
om thing the world denies ihem can 
the y be c\pe cted to tui n tlv u talents 
in the direction of peace 

I do not believe th it the length of 
militaiy occupation should be sjxci 
fi* d in adv nice The world situa- 
tion as a whole and the attitude of 
the Germans themselves will decide 
the matter Not until 4he world is 
convinced of a thorough change in 
German attitude, whether after 20 
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years or 30 can the army of occupa- 
tion be withdrawn 

Glrma.ns should not bo pcimitud 
to travel outside of Germ my for 
about ten yeais Let us lemcmber 
what happened last time 

Ihe German republic sent to 
America souk 600 university proAs- 
sois — few of them of any distinction 
except as propaq indists lor a greaU r 
Germany Sia hundred pi opagandists 
ehmbed out of a qiant Irojan horse 
and be s^an to disseminate the mv ths 
of Germany’s innocence in startiiK? 
the w ar, and to pie ad for ame hoi 1- 
tion of the peace terms Duphcition 
of this sad spectacle must be pie- 
vented, lest German scholais and 
manufacturers attain make use of 
trips to Pans or New \ork to spread 
propaganda for the poor, suflermg 
Gennan people 

II Geinians feel this restriction to 
be an offense, ill the bcttci Not until 
they realize that the world esteems 
them less than other nations will they 
bee;in to searc h their hearts and try to 
change Thai is part of the moial 
conquest 

The partition of Geimany into 
many sm ill states will not guarantee 
a stable peace, indeed, world ptare 
can without question be more easily 
achieved without such a partition 
Suppose the United States were di- 
vided into a half dozen diflcrent 
counti les by a victoi lous Jap in Pres- 
ent sec lonal antagonisms would \ an- 
ish overnight, and the wliole country 
would Ael a renewed national con- 
sciousness, the common history, the 
common language and customs 
would suddenly seem of enormous 


import incc And from that momcT- 
on people would nev cr cease to strug 
gle for political reunion 

Ihcrc is, however, widespread ha 
tred of Prussia iniong the rest of the 
Gcimans, caused by the Prussian 
subjugation of all the other provinces 
dining the last century This points 
to a simple and eflcctive solution of 
the problem a partition of Germany 
into a ‘ German Federation” (with 
the ribe River as eastern frontier) 
and a ‘Prussian Republic” Every- 
thing which has micie the Germans 
so violently disliked has its origin in 
Prussia By isol iting Prussia from the 
rest of the counti >, the brains and 
limbs of the German lust foi war 
would be p 11 alyzed 

Ihe Prussiin Junkers still own 
those large estates w hieh ha\ c forme d 
the basis of their power By dissolving 
these holdings and parceling them 
out to peasants (some hundred thou- 
sand of whom live like cattle) two 
buds would be killed with one stone 
A separation of Piussia Irom the 
rest of the country would serve the 
same purpose as a breakup into a 
numlxr of independent countries, 
without at the same time causing na- 
tionalistic repercussions Ihe re can 
be no doubt that, given a plebiscite 
the overwhelming majoiity of non- 
Prussiin Germans will choose to be- 
long to the “German Federation” 
rather than to Prussia 

My plan foresees three Geiman- 
spe iking countries living side by side 
(as a number of diflerent French- 
speaking or Spanish speaking coun- 
tries live side by side) Piusaa, the 
“German Federation” and Austria 
The advantages of this solution are 
(i) the improbability of a nationahs- 
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movement, (2) the elimination of 
Junker influence, and (3) the impos- 
sibility of a future Prussian kine; or 
luhrer ac^ain laising an aimy liom 
the whole of Geimai y 

This time no repaiation payments 
(which wcie never collected 1 ist time) 
hould be imposed upon Germany 
The essential thintsf is to educat< the 
Germans by doing away with their 
megalomania Success here is of 
greatei value than any amount of 
lepara lions 

Mon over, to enforce reparations, 
German pHnts would have to Ix- left 
intact 01 rebuilt And with their m- 
dustiial ipparatus fully restoied, no 
po^\er on caith could prevent the 
Germans from rearming again 

The \ ei y sight of blast furnaces and 
running powei motors would give the 
Germans a feeling of new strength 
They would again talk ever louder 
about their indignation thit so effi- 
cient a nation as theirs should be 
“enslaved ” 

It IS sheer propaganda to declare 
that Euiop'* s economy would col- 
lapse without* German exports 1 or 
hve ycais the world has produced 
what It needed without German in- 
dustry, why should i+ not go on doing 
so^ Geimany docs not grow, mine or 
produce anything which cannot be 
grown, nuned oi produced elsewhere 
Germany should be allowed to export 
enough to pay for t-ertam essc.ntial 
impoi ts, such as cotton and wool, but 
that IS all 

If Geimany should be left intact as 
in economic power, it would make 
her the strongest European nation in 
industrial potential strength, 

together wJlh her longer working 
hours and well known dumping 


methods, would be the direct cause 
of large-scale unemployment in the 
United States Germanv would thus 
be in an excellent position, thiough 
economic pressure, to pieparc for the 
next bid for woild conquest 

There is no fear that the Germans 
will starve In fact, while decreasing 
their industrial production they can 
increase their crops In the 1930’s 
Germ any s 70,000,000 people pro- 
duced 90 percent of their own food 
Expel ts maintain that a more inten- 
sive agiiculture and a brt ikmg up of 
the Junker estates would enable a 
population of even 80,000,000 to live 
off the country 

Another demand is paramount in 
the economic field the te mpurary ex- 
port of German labor to woik at re- 
building the damage Germans have 
done in other countries Not all Ger- 
m in males should be expoited, a lew 
million eould do the job, leaving the 
rest to work at home But it is ju*!t 
and moi al to force a nation guilty of 
a crime that has no equal in history to 
repair with its own hands at least 
part of the ruin inflicted on others 

\tt hope must be left to the Ger- 
mans The Allies should promise 
them full liberty and self-government 
once they have restored what they 
hav e destroyed Considering modern 
production methods, 20 years seems a 
fair estimate for that task After its 
accomplishment, foreign ruk though 
not foreign supe rvision, should be re- 
laxed 

The task of re-edueatmg the Gcr 
mans should begin with the five 
yeai-olds No one can sav« the Hi tlei 
youth of today, the boys of 14 But 
stai ting with the five year olds an ed- 
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ucation period of 1 5 years should be 
suflicient 

Foreiejners should not be instdhd 
ds teachers, thtir accent would make 
younosters Hu£>h — quite ap n t from 
such subtle knowltdcjc of the Cjciman 
cnaractcr as is necessary in this job 
In my opinion, the needed teachers 
— t^iv e n strict control by an \llied 
commi'^sion — can still be found in 
Ge r m 1 nv 

Ihe military tone of the German 
cldssioom must be abolished Iheic 
must be no uniforms, no martial 
sonos, and nothini^ in the cuiiicula 
about German ‘ might ” 

Schoolboy spoi ts, w hich in the past 
50 years have thrown contmu illy 
moi ( military in Ge 1 manv, should be 
imbiK d with the Anglo Saxon spirit 
of fan play \s it is, the Geimans 
hiM neither an adequate word for" 
‘ lair” noi for ‘ gentleman ” 

1 he spii It of pi ly must be 1 e stor ed 
to Geiiiim cames \bovc all Ger- 
man youths must lexrn to respect 
those they h i\ c beaten m a game md 
keep in mind tint they may them- 
sel\es be beaten in their turn 

Hi'itoiy should take a major pi ice 
in Gt 1 many’s new education, and the 
dai k pages of Gei man history, as w ell 
as the light, must be presented After 
the first defeat German children were 
taught to look upon yesterday s king 
and generals as heroes who fell vic- 
♦ims to a treacherous, materially su- 
perior world, this time they must be 
made to realize that their fathers 
challenged the world, enslaved the 
Continent, and defamed the German 
name by unheard-of erimts Gci- 
mari) s sha:ne must be himinered 
Home to thi in 

In sehools and universities, on the 


stage and screen, German atrocities 
of both world wars should be shown 
to the rising generation of Germans, 
th».y should see with their own eyes 
the causes of then national disaster 
Ihus they may come to wonder 
whether blind obedience to th^ pow 
ers that be pays in the end 

A NvaiON which for a century or 
more has been brought up in arro 
gance and the worship of power can 
not be subjugated by soft methods 
The Germ ms must not be enslaved, 
but moral rcstiietions are mdispensa 
ble m d( aling with them 

Only by meeting the Germans as 
then masters can the Allies hope to 
iniluence them and bring about the 
chmv,cs of attitude The atmospheie 
of foicign lule with one hard hand 
and the teaching of toleiance and 
liberalism with one gentle hind will 
soone r or later prompt sever il million 
Germ in young people to inquire 
about their own peculiir lole in the 
society of nations 1 he y w ill begin to 
wonder how they could find a moie 
comfortable way of life Then these 
young men and women must be in 
formed that both self go /eminent 
and moral equality with othei na 
tions will be restored to Germany 
once they themsclv cs have rebuilt the 
Continent then fatheis wantonly de 
stioyed 

The spirit of any community fol 
lows the spiri^ of its younger genera 
tion The Germans who are five year* 
old today may live to see, as young 
men and women, thtir nation’s free 
retui n to the world — with all the 
historical virtues and eapabihties of 
the German people 

But — this tine — unarmed 
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